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CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

Peofessoe J. R. CAMPBELL — continued. 
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20320, 20328-42. 
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20346-9. 
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Professor J. R. CAMPBELL — continued. 


Mr. GEORGE FLETCHER — continued. 
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Mr. GEORGE FLETCHER. 
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Success as measured by results, 21222-8. 
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Mr. R. A. ANDERSON. 
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Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
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21463. 

Re-settlement must he gradual, 21468-83. 21491-6. 
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21550. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14th, 1907, 

AT 2 o’clock, P.M., 

At Winchester House, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.C.b. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDoxnell, g.c.s.l ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colohb, k.c.m.g. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; 
Walter Kavaxagh, Esq., d.l. ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., alp.; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Call an. Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. W. Spotswood Green re-examined.* 


18508. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Perhaps the best way 
in which you can give your evidence is to take up the 
additional statements which you have been so good as 
to supply us with, + and when you develop that a little 
bit we will ask you any questions that occur to us as 
we go along ? — At the October meeting of the Commis- 
sion in Dublin I was asked to prepare a memorandum 
dealing with different periods, showing what was the 
condition of the fisheries during four periods— from 
1775 to 1800 ; from 1800 to 1837 ; from 1837 to 1870 ; 
and from 1870 to the present time. I was asked to 
state what were the characteristics of each period, and 
what public works were projected or finished to assist 
the fisheries in each ; what has been the effect of these 
public works ; how far any of them are still effective ; 
and then what remains to be done. Owing to the 
brief space of time available and the pressing nature 
of other duties, I was only able to get up some rough 
notes, and then under the impression that I was 
to be re-examined in November, I put them into the 
hands of the Commission a couple of months ago. I 
had also given evidence on this subject at the last 
meeting from question 4807 to 4929. The memoran- 
dum marked B gave a sketch of the history of the 
Irish fisheries since 1775, and I stated wliat are prac- 
tically my authorities, t I have developed to a certain 
extent the evidence I then gave by adding the Acts of 
Parliament which related to bounties during all those 
periods from 176o up to 1830, when the bounties were 
abolished. Since handing in that I have prepared 
a second memorandum marked C, because the first one 
did not cover the ground of all the questions put to 
me at the October meeting.! 

18509. "When you say you have prepared a second 
statement you are alluding to this one which is before 
us/— I am aUndmg to both memoranda. You have 
two, I think. 

18510. Yes ?— One (B) was prepared with the idea of 


i - = — v A mm uie osner nas since 

been prepared. I have stated in memorandum B that 
when I was examined before this Commission on the 
Oc , to 2f r last ' 1 was asked to furnish (Question 
5156) a. short report on the condition of the fisheries, 
divided Into four periods. I have handed that in. I 
was further asked (see Question 5229) to pass under 
review the ports selected by the Congested Districts 

t £ Append!x t0 Flrst Ke P° rt of the Commission LCJ. 8,267, 1906], pp. 195-228. 

t Seep. 158. ^ 

§ See pp. 158-60. 
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Board along the coasts of the congested districts as ^T~ 
centres for fishery development; whether those ports gpotawood 
in view of subsequent experience have been con- g reen , 
veniently selected ; whether any of them should be 
abandoned ; whether any new ones should he selected 
having regard to the aptitude of the people engaged 
in fishing ; whether there are at these places adequate 
facilities for boats suitable to the available fisheries ; 
and whether the facilities are such as would be re- 
quired in case of further developments, and if they 
are not adequate what is necessary to make them so. 

With regard to this question there is memorandum 
C and a map has been prepared.^ Mr. Mitchell 
has given me a copy of it, and I think Mr. Callan 
has given you copies. That map was prepared by 
the Inspectors of Fisheries in 1891, and it answers 
some of the questions. The Table which is annexed 
to that map sets forth a list of works which were 
constructed under the Board of Works and various 
Commissions for the Relief of Distress. The Table 
referred to is in the right-hand comer, the dates at 
which the different works were completed are given. 

Some of them were completed before 1832. 

18511. May I ask you one question on this point. 

The name of the place where the works were carried 
out is given in the first column, but I do not see what 
those works were, whether they were harbours or piers, 
or what they were 1 — They were marine works of some 
sort. With regard to those constructed by the Board 
of Works, etc., the exact description of each work 
is given in the “Reference” above the table on the 
Map, and in the case of the numbers in circles the 
nature of the work is to be found in the list of Con- 
gested Districts Board Works. § 

18512. Mr. Sutherland. — May I ask you this ques- 
tion. Then, in carrying out these works this general 
plan was adhered to, was it? — No, because they were 
all built by different Commissions. Some few of these 
were built by the old Fishery Board in. 1829 and 1830. 

18513. I thought you said this was a sort of general 
plan for the whole coasts of Ireland ? — Oh, no ; what 
I should have said is this, that this map shows in 
these coloured dots that are on it, the marine works 
that have been carried out. 

18514. So that this was made subsequent to the mak- 
ing of the works ? — Subsequent to the making. All 
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Feb- 14, 1907. these points that are shown in colour were works 
— mostly made by the Board of Works, and what were 

Mr. W. not made by the Board of Works were made by the 

Spotswoad Piers and Roads Commission or some Commission pte- 
Ureen ' ceding that. Then the long strokes that are running 

out from the coast with a circle at the end of each 
which are generally of a different character from the 
other marks that you see, are the works that have been 
carried out by the Congested Districts Board. 

18515. Sir Francis Mowatt. — By the Congested 
Districts Board ? — The Congested Districts Board. All 
the circles that are connected with the coast by a long 
stroke represent works that have been carried out by 
the Congested Districts Board. 

18516. Sir John Colomb. — Those therefore refer to 
works that have been carried out since the map was 
originally made ? — Since the map was originally 
made, and recently added for your convenience. They 
have now been put on to this map in order to show 
how far the congested districts are equipped at present 
with regard to marine works. 

18517. Might we take it that that map although 
made in 1891 has by the circumstances that you have 
explained been brought up to date ? — Brought up to 
date or very nearly so. 

18518. And does that show what you describe as 
the marine works pretty well up to date ? — Pretty well 
up to date — some few new works carried out under 
the Marine Works Act are not shown. 

18519. May I ask you with respect to this square 
Table in the right-hand corner of the map what is the 
meaning of the entry “Rep. R.C.P.W.”? 

Mr. Sutherland. — Is dt Royal Commission on 
Public Works? — The Royal Commission on Public 
Works ; that is what is commonly known as the All- 
port Commission. 

18520. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you consider 
it useful for the purpose of showing the marine works 
earned out in the congested districts? — That is the 
object of this map, to show the works chat have been 
carried out. 

18521. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Chiefly on the north- 
west ? — Yes ; on the whole west coast with the ex- 
ception of works under the Marine Works Act at 
Cape Clear, Gortnasate, etc., it applies to the whole 
of the west. 

18522. Were those wciks omitted intentionally ? — 
They were not omitted intentionally, but I have 
sought to call attention to the fact that they are 
omitted. There are only about five altogether. 

18523. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They omitted 
them because the marine works devised under the 
Marine Works Act are not yet all completed? — They 
are not yet all completed. The money is not yet ex- 
pended, and consequently it would not be a complete 
statement. 

18524. And the administration and carrying out of 
the Marine Works Act is by a body acting separately 
from the Congested Districts Board? — It is a body act- 
ing directly under the Irish Executive Government. 

18525. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But whoever it is 
under the control of, it does affect the industries of 
the coast? — It affects the industries of the coast 
to this extent; the Congested Districts Board has an 
interest in it. They were asked to contribute 10 per 
cent, of the cost, and the Congested Districts Board 
and in one instance the Department of Agriculture, 
have contributed 10 per cent, of the cost of these works 
carried out under the Marine Works Act. 

18526. Sir John Colomb. — Are you mixed up in 
that ? — Practically we are. I have been consulted with 
respect to these works. 

18527. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You said that 
those various marine works made since 1829 were put 
forward by different Commissions and different au- 
thorities? — Different Commissions and different au- 
thorities, and in my memorandum “ B ” I have shown 
how many were of some use when the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board began to develop the fisheries. 

18528. There has been in Ireland, since 1829, no 
strong vigorous body in charge of the Irish fisheries, 
such as has existed in Scotland? — Well, I do not care to 
sav that in the presence of a Scottish Fishery Com- 
missioner. As an Inspector of Fisheries now for a 
number of years I hawe been consulted in regard to the 
construction of marine works in some way or other, 
but in the expenditure of the large grant of £25,000 
that was made in 1881 the Board of Works had the 
carrying out of those works, and a Committee was 


appointed to select the sites for works, partly com- 
posed of the inspectors of fisheries, but not altogether ; 
and then the joint action of those two bodies was 
reviewed, and not very favourably reviewed, in the 
Report of the Allport Commission, because the Board 
of Works and the special Fisheries Committee that was 
appointed did not pull together, and consequently no 
engineering advice was given to the Committee by the 
Board of Works. They refused it. 

18529. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did the Committee 
ask for it ?— The Committee asked for it. This has all 
been gone into by the Allport Commission, and I have 
the exact words of that Commission here, but roughly 
speaking it was this, that this small Committee that 
went round to select the sites for works had no engineer 
with them, and they asked the Treasury to allow them 
to have an engineer of their own in selecting the sites, 
and they were told that they had the assistance of the 
Board of Works; but the Board of Works did not 
feel it their duty at all to assist the Committee, and 
did not, but they felt it their duty, as soon as the 
Committee selected a site, to carry out as well as they 
could; the work which was decided upon, whether it 
was good or bad, and irrespective of what the cost 
might be. The Committee were not in a posi- 
tion to estimate. They might think the work was 
necessary for the place, but they did not feel them- 
selves in a position to compare the relative cost 
of things that might otherwise be suitable. Then 
the Board of Works, of course, repudiated all re- 
sponsibility with regard to the selection of the site, 
and if anybody says there has been a pier built where 
there are no boats the Board of Works say it is the 
fault of the Committee and the Committee said it was 
the fault of somebody else, or that they got no engineer- 
ing assistance. The whole thing points to one con- 
clusion, which is that, as in Scotland where I under- 
stand the Fishery Board and the pier-constructing au- 
thority are practically one and the same, so if there 
is any change to be made in the present condition of 
things in Ireland this Commission should keep fore- 
most in their minds, that the Fishery and Harbour 
Improvement Authorities should be one and the 6ame. 
There should be no such thing as two bodies working 
in antagonism as these people have been. I am not 
merely giving an opinion, but quoting what was said 
by the Allport Commission who sat on the squabble. 
Of course that is past and gone now, and the only im- 
portance of it is to bear in mind that in any plans 
that are made this difficulty should be faced. 

18530. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is a fact that 
after 1829, when the bounty system was discontinued 
in Ireland, we had no efficient Fishery Board in Ire- 
land ? — I stated that in my former evidence, I think, 
and I also put it into my memorandum that the policy 
adopted on the abolition of the old Fishery Board was 
one of non-interference, and this was considered a 
most important policy. So nothing was done prac- 
tically for the Irish fisheries by the State during about 
20 years. 

18531. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The years from? — 
From 1830; certainly from 1835, because there was a 
Commission called upon to report. It ran on from 
1830 to 1847, I think. 

18532. Chairman. — -Will you read what the Com- 
mission said on the point?— Yes. Paragraph 19 of 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Irish Public 
Works, Section 19, headed, “The Division of Respon- 
sibility for Harbour Works ” Having now described 
in general terms the present condition of the 
sea fisheries of Ireland and of matters connected 
with them we return to the discussion of the important 
question of harbours, to which prominence is given 
in the terms of your Majesty’s reference to us. In this 
connection we desire to draw special attention to the 
division of responsibility which, up to the present, has 
been allowed to exist, the Fishery Inspectors or the 
Fishery Piers and Harbours Commission having been 
primarily responsible for the selection of localities 
where fishery piers and harbours should be erected, 
and for the sum spent at each place, the Board of 
Works having charge of the designing and execution 
of the work, and the grand jury having the duty of 
maintaining the works when complete, through their 
officers the county surveyors. No one of these three 
bodies has control over tie decision or actions of any 
other, and while the first two are departments of 
Government, the third is an independent local au- 
thority. This state of things, combined with dif- 
ferences of opinion, which naturally arise upon such 
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subjects has, as might have been expected, led to 
serious friction between the three bodies, which, in the 
County Donegal, reached such a point in 1884 as to 
make it necessary for the Lord Lieutenant to obtain 
a special inspection and report from an independent 
engineer of eminence, the late Mr. Thomas Steven- 
son, whose report (C. 4662, 1885) deals with the point 
then at issue in that county. The evils of the division 
of responsibility between two Government Departments 
have already been noticed by Government, for we ob- 
serve that in 1880 the distribution of the money then 
allotted was made by a special Committee, on which 
both were represented, and power was given in the 
Act of 1883 (last paragraph of Section 8) for the in- 
spectors and their Parliamentary colleagues to object 
to the engineering details proposed by the Board of 
Works. This power, however^ did not become opera- 
tive, the inspectors not being able to make any useful 
criticism on the sketch plans sent them by the Board 
of Works, while the latter maintained that they were 
practically unable to give fuller details at that stage 
of the discussion. The situation in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Act of 1883 seems to have been 
complicated by the fact that very divergent views 
existed as to the division of responsibility under this 
Act. Mr. Blake held (Questions 9957-9) that the 
Board of Works might have withdrawn any proposal 
of the Commission over which he presided had they 
seen fit to do so. Col. Nolan (Question 9977) thought 
the Board of Works had no such power. Sir Thomas 
Brady, Senior Fishery Inspector (Question 19485) 
thinks that the engineers of the Board might 
with advantage have advised himself and his col- 
leagues on the engineering aspect of their proposal, 
while Mr. Manning, engineer of the Board of Works 
(Questions 19514, 19734-39, 19752-53) explained that 
in his antagonism the sole responsibility for the ex- 
penditure under this Act rested with the Board.” 

18532a. That is the Board of Works? — Yes — “But 
that his view was overruled within his own depart- 
ment, and a contrary one adopted.” 

18533. I think what you have 7ead is sufficient? — 
The Commissioners then state “ We cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact disclosed by this and other circumstances, 
that there has been often serious personal friction be- 
tween the two departments, such as ought not to exist 
between different servants of the Crown.” Then they 
say that “ Sites have been selected and estimates made 
of the amount of money to be spent at various places 
without any competent professional advice, and with- 
out any certainty that the sums spent would produce 
any valuable result.” 

18534. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What time do 
you fix as the time when the inspectors of fisheries 
got power to manage the fisheries? — 1870. 

18535. But from 1829 to 1870 there was no body 
with efficient powers? — At the time of the famine of 
1822 there was a large fund collected which became 
a Fisheries Loan Fund afterwards, and it was ad- 
ministered all through those years by a private society. 
The Governor of the Bank of Ireland, the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, and various other people, were ex officio 
members of that society, but it was not supervised by 
the State. In 1870 those funds were transferred to the 
Inspectors of Fisheries, and they practically became a 
Fishery Board though they had not any great autho- 
rity. 

18536. Mr. Sutherland. — Had they powers for 
building piers and harbours? — No ; the inspectors of 
fisheries had no power for building piers at any time. 

18537. But all the others had? — Yes. 

18538. It seems to be a reversal of the ordinary rule 
when practical men had rot the charge of the selection 
of the sites of piers?— That is what I wish to say, and 
it led then to a terrible waste of money. 

18539. Then as to the £3,000 allotted to Ireland at 
the time of the abolition of the bounties for the build- 
ing of harbours, who administered that ?— That was ad- 
ministered by the Board of Works. One member of 
the Board of Works was appointed as the Fishery 
Commissioner of the Board of Works ; but it was only 
a, small amount at the time ; lie might do things that 
had been commenced by the old Fishery Board; and 
it died out. I think that fund began with £5,000 and 
went down to £4,000 and £3,000 and was to finish in 
five years, and when that fund was spent then there 
was no more. 


18540. I was not aware of that. Are you aware v h 1Q ._ 
that our £3,000 was the fund out of which all the * ' _1 7 ’ 

fishery piers in Scotland were built? — I am aware Mr. W. 
that £3,000 is allotted to that purpose in Scotland. Spotawood 

18541. Yes, that is all that has been allotted for Green, 
fishery piers, but of course it has been continued since 
1829 ?— Yes. 

18542. And your £3,000 has been lost, has it?— Oh, 
yes; it was not a fixed sum per annum. It was for 
five years merely to wind up. 

18543. I did not gather that. It was under the Act 
of 1829, and it is there distinctly stated that the sums 
to be allotted to the fisheries are £3,000 to Scotland 
and £3,500 to Ireland. They were on the same basis 
as far as I can remember in that Act, and I was 
anxious to know how it has been lost to Ireland. But 
practically I may tell you that there was no difference 
stated in the Act, because I was reading it quite recently, 
a.nd the conditions under which the money was • 
left to Scotland and to Ireland were the same under 
that Act ? — I cannot put my hand on it at the 
present time but I know this that the question was 
raised several times whether this fund was continuously 
available, and the opinion of the law officers was taken 
upon, it, and their opinion was given that the money 
allotted by that Act was not intended to be continuous. 

18544. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you know when 
it ceased ? — The whole question arose over the Act of 
1842. When that Act was passed which codified all 
the Irish fishery statutes there was a clause in it 
which seemed to be ambiguous about the continuance 
of the fund, and some people held that that fund was 
still due, and it was a very large sum on account of 
having accumulated, and the opinion of the Law 
Officers was taken. I cannot put my hand on their 
opinion, but I am sure I can get it. 

18545. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In confirma- 
tion of what you say, Mr. Green, there is an interest- 
ing book published in the last few years by a Mr. 

Johnstone on the fisheries, and in that book Mr. 

Johnstone says that the £3,000 was continued to Scot- 
land, while the £3,000 to Ireland ceased altogether. 

Mr. Sutherland. — They are in the same clause — 

£3,000 to Scotland and £3,500 to Ireland. 

18546. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Johnstone con- 
veys that the money to Ireland has not been paid 
since? — It has not been paid since, and the whole 
thing was gone into by the Government and decided 
by the Law Officers. 

18547. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I do not understand 
what time you say it ceased? — It ceased live years 
after 1330. I should suppose it ceased about 1835, 
and the Irish Fishery Board was abolished in 1830. 

18548. And that was abolished with it? — And that 
was abolished with it. A certain grant was made, to 
wind up certain obligations that had been undertaken, 
and when that job was done the fund ceased automati- 
cally, but when the Act of 1842 was passed there was 
an ambiguous clause in it which led some people to 
think that that fund was intended to be continuous. 

18549. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you an annual 
fund at all for building fishery piers in Ireland?— 

The Inspectors of Fisheries had not any fund at all. 

18550. Has any body at all? — No, no permanent 
funds at all. 

18551. I thought that possibly the £3,000 might be 
given in some other way ? — They are not getting it in 
any form. Grants were made from time to time for 
the construction of fishery piers, and they were dis- 
posed by temporary Commissions appointed to deal 
with them, bat the expenditure was disposed of in 
one or two years. A small proportion was given in 
the way of loans, and when these loans were repaid 
the money was expended again by direction of the 
Executive. 

18552. Sir John Colomb.— Can you say that there 
is no fund at all for building fishery piers— surely 
theie is a fund ? — I think what Mr. Sutherland asked 
me was this, whether the Fishery Inspectors, that 
were practically the Irish Fishery Board, had any 
funds for building piers, and I was speaking of how 
things were before the Congested Districts Board were 
established, because the Congested Districts Board got 
funds to spend on anything they liked in the Con- 
gested Distncts. They might spend it on piers or on 
roads, or on agriculture Then that had only refer- 
ence to the Congested Districts. When the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was started in the year 1600 a 
sum was allotted to them per annum for fishery 
A 2 
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matters, including the improvement of fishery piers in 
Ireland. 

18553. You mean the Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction Department ? — Yes. 

18554. Then there are three bodies with money for 
building piers, the Congested Districts Board, the 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction Department, 
and the Department for administering marine works. 

18555. Mr. Bryce. — The Board of Agriculture and 
the Congested Districts Board do not overlap? — They 
do not overlao. 

18556. Sir Francis Mowatt.— But during that 
period when there was no regular annual sum set 
apart for the purpose or r.o regular fund, there were 
intermittent grants by Parliament i — Oh, certainly. 

18557. Should you say that those intermittent 
grants did in fact produce an average of at least 
£3,000 per annum? — I should think so. 

18558. So that although the income was not as 
regular as in Scotland it was, in point of fact, by in- 
termittent grants about as high? — It was about as 
high, but then, unfortunately, the system in Scotland 
has been that the people who were administering the 
fisheries and the money were spending it from time 
to time carefully and cautiously, whereas the money 
that was given by big grants of from £50,000 to 
£250,000 at a time has been spent within two years 


18559. Of course, those are two entirely different 
questions, but what I wanted to get was that as I 
understand from you that the sum given to Ireland 
w;as, though in intermittent sums, equivalent to that 
given to Scotland? — Yes. 

18560. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I should like to 
ask you one question of a rather general character, 
Mr. Green. I would ask you is there anything in the 
habitat of fish along the coast or in their migration 
or movement which, in your opinion, would make the 
Scotch fisheries more valuable and more productive 
than the Irish fisheries, or anything in the movement 
of fish along the Scotch coast which, other things 
being equal, ought to make the Scotch fisheries as a 
whole more valuable and productive than the Irish 
fisheries as a whole? — Well, I think, Sir Antony, 
there are reasons at present existing, but they did 
not always exist, and I have seen in seme of the old 
books that I have referred to in Memorandum B* that 
owing to the quantity of herrings on the Irish coast 
the Irish had an advantage. The herrings were also 
said to be permanent on the Irish coast and only 
occasional visitants in Scotland. Now, the thing for 
the last fifty years, at all events, has been quite re- 
versed, because all along the coast of Scotland and 
up to the Shetland Isles and the Western Isles the 
herrings are constant. The present condition of 
things seems to be that the Scotch have a great herring 
fishing, a mine of enormous value, practically at their 
doors, and in addition to that they are directly in 
railway communication with the English markets, and 
they are close to Germany, where a great deal of their 
fish goes. 

18561. To what extent would you measure the dif- 
ference caused by that in the productiveness of the 
fisheries of the two countries? — Assuming the same 
facilities in both countries for catching fish— which 
is an assumption not based on the facts — do you think 
that the Scotch fishery frcm these circumstances yea 
mention ought to be three times as productive as 
the Irish fishery? — It is not easy to say, because the 
fishing has changed from time to time. I think I 
might answer you this way, Sir Antony, that there 
was no herring fishing at all, no curing of herrings 
going on in Ireland for sixty years, no herring 
cured for export, while at that time the Scotch her- 
ring fishing was worth about a million of money per 
annum. Of course, the North Sea is a very large 
area compared with the Irish Sea. Then inside of 
the Hebrides is a sheltered area where they are able 
to fish m shelter more or less, while the West coast 
of Ireland is extremely exposed, because most of the 
winds are westerly ; but the east coasts of Scotland 
and of England are most favourably situated for 
fishing, and there the great fishing has been carried 
on. Roughly speaking, the North Sea herring area 
is four times as large as the Irish Sea herring area, 
with which physicaUy it can be compared. The West 
of Scottand has two areas— in the locks and outside 
the islands ; the West of Ireland area is not equal 
to these combined, but is more nearly equal than are 
the eastern areas. The physical features of the east- 
ern areas are more favourable for continuous fishing 


Scotland in this respect is better as 4 to 1. For the 
western fisheries by about 4 to 3, but, per square mile, 
the Irish waters are as good as the Scotch, and the 
western herrings are the better fish. 

18562. Mr. Sotherland.— You are comparing the 
West coast of Ireland with the East coast of Scot- 
land? — Yes. 

18563. Sir John Colohb. — You also spoke of the 
West coast of Scotland? — Yes; you have the islands 
there on your weather hand, so that you have shelter. 

18564. Mr. Bryce.— The fishing on the West coast 
of Scotland is entirely outside the Long Island ? — 
Yes, partly. 

18565. There is very little fish inside the Long 
Island ? — Yes. 

18566. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Let me put my 
question to you this way. The value of the fish — ex- 
cluding shell-fish, caught in Scotland in the year of 
your last report, 1905, was £2,649,148, and the value 
of the fish caught in Ireland for the same year, also 
excluding shell-fish, was in round numbers £360,000. 
Now, is there anything in the movements of fish along 
the coasts of both countries to justify such a dis- 
parity as that?— Well, Sir Antony, you must separate 
that figure into two parts, the herrings on the one 
hand and trawl fish on the other. With regard to the 
herrings, I say we have at present nothing like the 
same amount of herring fishing on the Irish coast as 
there is on the Scotch coast. 

18567. The value of the fish landed in Ireland is 
one-seventh that of the fish landed in Scotland? — 
Yes. 

18563. The Scotch fishery is seven times as pro- 
ductive as the Irish fishery? — Yes, but for that pur- 
pose I would separate the two things, and, I think, 
Mr. Sutherland will bear me out, or, with his great 
experience, will correct me if I am wrong. I say it 
is necessary when you consider the Scotch fishery to 
consider the herring fishing as a thing apart from the 
other fishing, and, therefore, I come round to the 
second fishing, the trawl fishing, and the trade into 
the port of Aberdeen by the steam trawlers is enor- 
mous. 

18569. That is going to another part of the ques- 
tion, as to which I will ask you later. What I want 
to know now is whether there is anything in the dis- 
tribution of the fish to justify such a disparity as 
exists at present in the productiveness of the fisheries 
in both countries. If you say that you do not think 
there is anything in the natural facts to justify that 
disparity I am then going to ask you whether there 
is in the manner in which the two countries have been 
treated anything to justify that disparity ? — Well, I 
think I may say that the Irish coast fisheries are just 
as valuable as the Scotch coast fisheries. 

18570. Therefore, there is nothing in the physical 
fact of the distribution of the fish which is a suffi- 
cient explanation of the disparity of the figures that 
I have quoted ? — There is not. 

18571. Now, you mentioned that in Scotland there 
is a greater distribution of railways and harbours and 
the fish are brought into touch with the markets more 
effectively than in Ireland ? — More effectively. 

18572. That is one explanation? — That is one ex- 
planation. 

18573. Now, is there any explanation in the exist- 
ence of better harbour accommodation in Scotland for 
fishing purposes than in Ireland ? — The natural har- 
bours in Ireland are not on the east coast. On the 
east coast there are better harbours in Scotland than 
there are on the east coast of Ireland. 

18574. Natural harbours or harbours created? — 
Harbours created ; artificial harbours. 

18575. Then there has been greater attention given 
to the creation of fishing harbours in Scotland than 
there has been in Ireland? — There has, certainly. 

18576. It follows, of course, that there has been a 
larger expenditure in Scotland? — Yes. 

18577. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I do not see that it 
follows that the expenditure has been larger? — I do 
not know that it follows exactly. 

18578. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I accept the 
Chairman’s explanation that it does not follow that 
there, has been actually larger expenditure, but more 
effective expenditure? — Not necessarily larger expendi- 
ture, but certainly more effective expenditure. 

18579. You can go into the question of the magni- 
tude of the expenditure afterwards ; but if there had 
been as effective an expenditure in Ireland on fisheries 
apparently the result would have been a more pro- 
ductive state of the fisheries at the present time ? — To 


* See p. 161 et seq . 
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a small extent, but not to a very great extent. It 
would be nothing at all comparable to the volume of 
fish caught. If the harbours of Ireland were so im- 
proved as to be brought up to the condition of those 
on the east coast of Scotland it would not make a 
•very great difference. 

18580. If there hed been an efiective expenditure in 
Ireland, similar to the efiective expenditure in Scot- 
land, the condition of the Irish fisheries would be 
different from what it is now ?— ' They would be better 
than they are now. 

18581. Is it possible by an effective expenditure on 
Irish harbours and on appliances for fisheries in Ire- 
land to increase considerably the productiveness of the 
Irish fisheries and the value of the fisheries to the 
country? — So far as the inshore fisheries are con- 
cerned, yes ; but in no possible way could you bring 
the value of the fish landed in Ireland up to the value 
of what is landed in Scotland. 

18582. Mr. Sutherland. — Why? — I think what 
brings up the great bulk of the figure in Scotland is, 
after the herring fishery of the North Sea, largely due 
to the fish landed by steam trawlers in Aberdeen. 
These figures are separated in another column in the 
Report which Sir Antony has* ; and this trawl fish, 
which forms so large a proportion of the total for Scot- 
land, comes not from the coast fisheries of Scotland, 
but from the whole of the North Sea and from Ice- 
land and from the Faroe Islands, and from the Bay 
of Biscay, and from the Irish coast and other places. 

18583. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — If there had 
been harbours in Ireland suitable for the reception of 
steam trawlers would not the same result have fol- 
lowed in Ireland as in Scotland? — Certainly not. 

18584. Why? — Because the whole of the west coast 
of Ireland is at present fished by steam trawlers, and 
they do not deliver in Ireland. 

18585. They would get a share ? — They don’t land 
any of it in Ireland, and they would not land any of 
it in Ireland no matter what harbours you had. 

18586. It is a matter of transit? — Yes, but those 
steam trawlers come from centres where there are ice 
factories and where there is direct communication 
with large markets. 

18587. Take such a proposal as the Blacksod Bay 
Scheme. If such a scheme as that were carried out 
what would there be to prevent steam trawlers from 
landing their fish at Blacksod Bay and having it con- 
veyed to England and other parts of the United King- 
dom? Is it not a matter of communication? — If a 
railway was opened to Blacksod Bay and Broadhaven 
we could probably develop mackerel, herring, and 
other fisheries, which might be worth anything from 
£3,000 to £10,000 per annum to the district, accord- 
ing as the people took up the work. All round 
the west coast of Ireland there are large num- 
bers of steam trawlers fishing ; and the worst of 
it is that while in Scotland the catch of tpawlers 
that fish hundreds of miles from the coast is brought 
into Scotch ports and is included in the Scotch fishery 
statistics, the fish caught on the Irish coast is landed 
to a very large extent by these steam trawlers either 
in Milford or in Fleetwood, and the fish caught off 
the Irish coast, which would bring up the bulk of the 
Irish statistics to certainly double what they are at 
present, is included in the statistics for England by 
being landed in Milford and Fleetwood. The steam 
trawler finds it more economical to go direct, with the 
fish packed in ice in her hold, to one of these ports 
where the fish can get on the railway direct to the 
market, than to break bulk at Galway or Blacksod Bay 
or anywhere else, and have the fish trans-shipped three 
times with the result that the ice would melt. The 
fish would get into the markets of the great centres 
of population in England in better condition by the 
steamer going direct to England than it could pos- 
sibly do by landing anywhere in Ireland. They 
have tried to land it in Ireland occasionally, but very 
rarely. 

18688. At all events, the provision of better har- 
bours in Ireland would stimulate a trawling trade in 
Ireland. Trawlers might be owned by Irishmen, and 
might take to fishing upon the west coast. If they 
found it beneficial or profitable they would take to 
fishing ? — Our western bays are worked by sailing 
trawlers which deliver fish in Ireland. A consider- 
able number of steam trawlers are also owned in Ire- 
land. 


or two?— Killybegs would be suitable. Galway was ye6.lt, 1807. 
tried for a time, but it is tidal. Fenit is admirably _L 
suited, because it is in direct railway communication Mr. W. 
with Dublin and the North Wall, and has deep water. Spotawood 

18590. You mentioned — I don’t know that it was Green, 
a considered statement of yours — that if you had 
£250,000 to expend you could do a great deal of good 
by providing harbours in Ireland? — I think we could. 

18591. And do you say that the harbours which 
have been hitherto created and made have not been 
altogether successful instances of engineering ability ? 

— They are very good as regards engineering. 

18592. I have seen some of them which are inland 
harbours, if I may so express myself ? — But then the 
engineering is very good. 

18593. You can neither embark from them nor land 
from them. If there were £250,000 to expend do you 
think it would be better expended by authorities in 
Ireland, controlled from Ireland, or expended as the 
money has hitherto been expended ? — I think it would 
most certainly be better to have it controlled by 
authorities in Ireland who could have experience, not 
merely a short experience gained by going and making 
one or two inspections of the place, but who would 
feel the needs and wants of the coast, and would then 
gradually expend the money. 

18594. And who would consult local ideas ? — And 
know the local conditions and know absolutely what 
is necessary to make the thing successful. 

18595. The net result of my questions I take to be 
this : That there is no such disparity in the move- 
ments of the fish along the Irish coast and the move- 
ments of the fish along the Scotch coast as to account 
for the disparity in the productiveness of the fisheries 
in the two countries? — There is not. 

18596. That Scotland has been far better provided 
with facilities for fishing than Ireland has been 
within the same compass of time ? — It is much better 
situated for the fish trade. 

18597. That is not my point. My point is, that 
Scotland has been better provided with the facilities 
that are required for fishing than Ireland has been ? — 

It his. 

18598. Within the same period of time? — It has, 
certainly. 

18599. That an expenditure of a considerable sum 
of money in Ireland would greatly enhance the pro- 
ductiveness of the Irish fisheries? — I think so. 

18600. And that it is highly desirable that the con- 
trol and direction of that expenditure should be vested 
in an Irish body? — I think so. 

18601. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you assert that the 
difference in the development of the fisheries of Scot- 
land and of those of Ireland is caused entirely by the 
difference in expenditure? — I think that the trade 
grew in Scotland, and as the trade grew facilities 
had to be provided for it. 

18602. But you would not say that there has been 
a greater amount of money spent on the development 
of the fisheries of Scotland than on those of Ireland 
in the same period? — I would not, except that the 
Fishery Board and the herring brand were main- 
tained in Scotland up to 1859 at the cost of the State. 

18603. You think it is the other way ? — I don’t know 
that there was any sum spent on the development of 
fisheries in Scotland. 

18604. Qua fisheries? — Qua fisheries. I do not 
think there was any public money spent on boats in 
Scotland, except a very few loans granted in the 
Hebrides ; but I know this, that as the trade developed 
facilities for it had to be provided, and in the case 
of a harbour like Buckie or some of those places, with 
only one small dock, as the years went on, another 
dock was built outside it, and later on other piers 
had to be run out-, as the fish trade was growing all 
the time. 

18605. The advantage Scotland had was it _ a 
policy of continuity? — Its great advantage was its 
situation. 

18606. But with regard to piers and harbours?— 

Yes, the treatment was systematic. 

18607. And that the fishery body had the control 
of the selection of the site? — Yes. I t h i nk it makes 
all the difference when expenditure has to be made, 
whether the authority making the expenditure has 
long experience of what is wanted. Such an authority 
would be much more useful than any commission 
that might be appointed, no. matter how clever it 


tnar mignt do appuuiwsu, iiu. wauoci 

Is there along the whole west coast of Ireland might be about other matters, more especially if the 
a harbour suitable for the reception of steam trawlers ? latter had to decide about the expenditure in a very 
Is there any fishing harbour with the exception of one short time and from hearsay. 

* fee Twenty-fourth Report of the Fishery Board for Scotland [Cd. 2988, 1906} 
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Feb. 14, 1907. . 18608. I thought you were a little too pessimistic 
in regard to the question that Sir Antony was putting 
to you as to the possibility of the development of the 
fisheries of Ireland. Aro you of opinion that there 
might be as good herring fishing on the coast of Ire- 
land as on the coast of Scotland?— I think so; if 
there were harbours in proper places built to enable 
us to keep boats that would be fit to take part in 
it. We have had on the Donegal coast a terrible 
lesson about that only two months ago, when we had 
twelve splendid boats thrown ashore and utterly lost. 

18609. You are aware that in the development of 
the herring fishing in Scotland in recent years the 
direction in which it has been developed is by the 
extension of the time in which herrings can be got? — 
Yes. 6 

18610. And you are also aware that twenty or thirty 
years ago fishermen did not believe they could be got 
at times when they are got now? — Yes. 

18611. Therefore they did not go to sea, and conse- 
quently did not catch them? — Yes. 

18612. Now that they believe they are there they 
go and get them all the year round? — Yes, but not 
from the same places. 

18613. May not that state of things arise in Ire- 
land ? — It may arise in Ireland, but there is one dif- 
ference in it. The reason they are able to fish for 
them all the year round in Scotland is they have large 
boats able to travel farther to sea. 

18614. But that is a result? — Yes. In the days 
gone by there were only boats capable of going ten or 
twelve miles from the coast. 

18615. Because fishermen thought herrings were not 
to be got beyond that ? — Yes. Then they got boats 
able to go 100 miles. But if we in Ireland were to 
think that we would get fish out in the Atlantic when 
we could not get them near shore we would certainly 
have great difficulty in keeping the expensive boats 
going, owing to the unfavourable weather. 

18616. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Boats that could go 
into the deep sea off the Scotch coast and fish con- 
tinuously could not face the seas in the Atlantic con- 
tinuously, however big and well-fitted they were? — 
That is my point. You could not hope to fish so con- 
tinuously with drift nets in the Atlantic as you can 
in the North Sea. 

18617-8. That would to an extent modify the de- 
ductions you draw from the questions asked you by 
Sir Antony just now as to the possible equalisation of 
the fish harvest of the Irish coast to that of the Scotch 
coast ? — Yes ; and there is one thing I would 
add before I pass on. I have spoken of the west coast 
of Ireland having this weather difficulty attached to it. 
When we deal with the waters of the Irish Sea we 
have no such possibilities as Mr. Sutherland pointed 
out might exist without our knowing of them, because 
though the boats did not go far enough off from the 
coast of Scotland in the days gone by, to find that they 
could keep up a continuous fishing all the year round 
the boats do go from the east coast of Ireland, or if 
they don’t go from the east coast of Ireland they go 
from the Isle of Man, and the whole of the water 
on that side of Ireland that it is possible to fish is 
fished so there is no unknown possibility in that 
direction. There may be unknown possibilities in the 
Atlantic. 

18619. Is the supply of fish on the east coast con- 
tinuous or is it intermittent, as on the west coast •' — 

It has fluctuated through a great range of figures. 

18620. That is from year to year. But I wish to 
know as regards the periods of the vear. We have 
been saying that one of the advantages of the Scotch 
ccast is that they fish the herrings continuously 
through the year. I want to know whether the re- 
sult of experience along the eastern coast has been 


constant 


that generally the fish supply 
the year ? — It is not constant. 

18621. There are periods when there 
— Yes. 

18622. What are those periods, roughly ?— Thev 
haVe “ enormously this last year from the 

normal that it is very hard to say, but from July to 
November was the usual time when herrings were 
ST 1 H f° Wth ^ P i t -° Ard « lass and this year 
the fish were later. That is practically the period of 

* I think the following definitions may be useful •— 

I look upon 


fishing in that part of the Irish Sea where the her- 
rings are caught. 

18623. Irrespective of variation, how many months 
of the year would you put down as a dead season on 
the east coast? — There are six months of a dead sea- 
son on the east coast as far as herrings are concerned. 

18624. Mr. Kavanagh. — You said the steam trawl- 
ing was given as a different figure from that quoted, 
by Sir Antony ? — No ; I think the figure quoted by 
Sir Antony is the total. 

18625. But you said that the steam trawling boats 
coming into Aberdeen were given as a separate re- 
turn ? — In another column. The different fishings are 
given under separate headings. 

18626. How much of the £2,500,000 is due to steam 
trawling?— I think about half. In 1905 the steam 
trawling fishery was worth just a million. 

18627. It is not quite half? — No. It was £948,000. 

18628. You consider that that sum ought to be 
isolated from the gross return in order to get a true- 
comparison between the Irish and Scotch fisheries— 
is that so? — Yes. 

18629. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Not the whole of 
it? — Not the whole of it. 

18630. I understand that what Mr. Kavanagh 
means is : How much of that represents fish which is- 
caught on the Irish coast and which, if we had 
trawlers, would be caught by us ?— None of this prac- 
tically, because any Scotch trawlers that fish off the 
Irish coast deliver at Fleetwood. 

18631. Mr. Sutherland.— T hat would be credited* 
to England? — Yes. 

18632. Sir John Colomb.— Do I understand you to 
say that the presence of fish off the coast of Ireland 
is as constant as off the coast of Scotland?— In the 
inshore waters, I think so. 

18633. But taking the inshore and outshore waters 
together and looking at the thing broadly, would you 
say that the fish are as constant off the Irish coast? — 
It is very hard to say what you mean by outshore 
waters in Scotland, because the outshore waters of' 
Scotland mean Iceland.* 

18634. Don’t they mean it for Ireland, too?— No 
There are steam trawlers owned in Ireland that never 
lard a tail of a fish in Ireland, but fish from Milford 
and other ports. There are nine steam trawlers owned 
m Dublin that fish for the Dublin market alone. They 
do deliver m Ireland, but if they were going in for 
general fishing and were not running for that par- 
ticular market they would not deliver in Ireland. 
That particular market is about supplied by the nine 
steam trawlers. Some of the steam trawlers owned 
in Ireland deliver in Milford because at that place 
they are brought m touch with the big markets that 
they want to cater for. If in Ireland there was a 
population equal to and as wealthy as that of Eng- 
land you would probably see that there would be Is-- 
much fish landed m Ireland as there is landed in 
England. 

18635 Sir Antony MacDonnell.— There is as large 
a population in Ireland as theie is in Scotland. Why 
don t you have the same amount of fish landed, if it 
is a matter of population ?— Scotland eats a very small 
P° a rh ?" ° f tke fish landed there, but the facilities for 
transit by direct rail from Aberdeen to England aie- 
greater than anything we can have. 

18636 The facilities for transit would have re- 
duced the pnee °f the fish pro tantol— The market for 
the Scotch fish and for the Iiish fish is the largo 
centres of population, m the midlands of England. 

18637. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do you mean tbat- 
the .Scotch fiahery feeds England and the Irish fishery 
does not feed England, and cannot be made to fSf 


throughout England?— A very large proportion of the Irish fish 
goes to England. Almost every bit of the spring 
no fishing ? ™ a ^ e rel c *ught m Ireland and the shell fish go to 
l d ’^ ?u I - ln | boats _ fishing off the Irish coast 
Afferent d ” Sh m IreLind ’ wit}l steamers it is 

ficiff 8 ' S A ir t 01 P Colomb.- Take the Irish trawl' 
fishing. Am I to understand' you to sav that no 
matter how good the harbour accommodation in Ire- 
land, and whatever local erections you may put- up for- 


35 rtoss that may be worked by row boats. 

fe) ojh« r "™ “ 10,1 “r witl '«*■ 
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-the convenience of vessels landing their fish, the trawl- 
ing fishing boats— take them right away up to Green- 
land— would not be attracted to Ireland, but would 
continue to go to England ?— They would certainly 
continue to go to England. 

18639. That is due to the natural necessity for get- 
ting fish to the markets and the consumer as soon and 
as cheaply as possible ? — Yes, without breaking bulk. 

18640. Is it not also not merely a question of the 
fish to be consumed in the home market, but the great 
export market to the Continent which by reason of the 
east coast of Scotland and of the North of England 
being on the North Sea, causes the ports on these 
coasts to be the best ports for shipment to the Con- 
tinent, after the process of curing has been completed ? 
— That is one of their advantages, and it enables dis- 
tributing markets to be maintained providing un- 
limited demand. 

18641. Therefore, whatever you do you cannot ex- 
pect by artificial means to put Ireland in as good a 
position to reap the benefit of her fisheries? You 
■cannot owing to her geographical position, except you 
would have equal facilities for the home market of 
England and the Continental market? — I think not, 
but I would like to say this, that what I have been 
speaking of principally is the fresh fish trade, because 
you come to an entirely different set of circumstances 
when you are dealing with the curing trade. 

18642. Let me take the curing trade. Would there 
not be a difference of freight for transmission from 
the west coast of Ireland to the Russian and Ger- 
man ports? Would not a greater freight have to be 
paid than from the East of Scotland /—There would 
be, but we are quite ready to pay for that, because 
the excellence of the Irish herrings is sufficient to pay 
for the difference. 

18643. That is very important. You think that the 
export cured herring from Ireland would be so 
superior to that exported from Scotland that in the 
foreign markets, the markets of Russia, the Nether- 
lands and Germany, the Irish fish would hold its 
own ? — Certainly. 

18644. By reason of its superiority ?— Yes. 

18645. And that this would pay for the difference 
due to the disadvantage of geographical situation ? — 
Yes. There is mo difficulty at all with regard to the 
cured fish trade in disposing of it'. Therefore, what 
we want is harbours to enable us to develop those 
fisheries which we would be able to develop on equal 
terms with Scotland, England or anywhere else. 

18646. Most Rev. Dr. O' Donnell. — I should like to 
call your attention for a moment to the fresh fish 
trade. It has been estimated that the annual value 
of the fresh fish landed in Scotland is about 
£2,500,000 a year. What is the value of the fish 
landed in the United Kingdom in a year ? — In Eng- 
land it is about £7,000,000. 

18647. And for the United Kingdom it is about 
£10,000,000?— Yes. It is about £10,000,000 alto- 

gether. 

18648. The value of the fresh fish landed in Ire- 
land is not £400,000 a year. It is only one-twenty- 
fifth of the total value of the fish landed in the 
British isles. Make all allowances for fishing 
facilities in Scotland for the convenience to market 
and for transit facilities, .and make similar allow- 
ances in the case of England, and do you not think 
that the value of the fresh fish landed in Ireland 
should be much more than one-twenty-fifth of the total 
value for the United Kingdom? — I think that is a 
rather dangerous and difficult question to answer 
rightly, because I might be quite misconstrued. I must 
•answer it rather indirectly. The question really is 
this. There will be as much fish landed on the Irish 
coast as the people will buy to export or to eat, and 
it all turns upon that. The English people will buy 
£7,000,000 worth of fish, and the Irish people could 
not buy it because to export it fresh they should pay 
freights to England, and they could not eat it. 

18649. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you say that if 
the people of Ireland would consume more fish, you 
know of no reason why more fish should not be 
caught and landed ? — I know of no reason beyond the 
fact that the great distributing markets of England 
are the safest markets for the fishermen to cater for. 

18650. Sir Antony MacDonnhll. — Why cannot you 
get- fresh fish in an Irish country town — why are you 
told that all the fish i6 sent off to London and else- 
where? -Is not it a well-known fact that there is a 
great demand for fish in many parts of Ireland ? — 


There is, and much of the fish consumed in Ireland 14 f jgojr 
comes from the English distributing markets as wan- _ 
ted, but is not shown in our statistics. Quite Mr. W. 
recently at my suggestion the Department of Agri- Spotawood 
culture sent a special commissioner with a good Green, 
knowledge of the fish trade to all the principal country 
towns in Ireland to endeavour to hold out inducements 
for the development of the sale of fish, and we have 
his reports — and they are very interesting reports. 

He visited all the persons whom we got the names of 
who might be expected to go in for opening fish shops. 

We have been working at it, and don’t intend to let it 
drop. 

18651. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do the reports of this 
gentleman indicate that you probably could increase 
the market for fish in the towns which he visited ? — 

You say they were interesting. You do not say 
whether they were encouraging? — To some extent. 

18652. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Irish con- 
sumption is of some importance, and we know that 
much cured fish is imported from year to year into 
Ireland. But, as showing what was thought of the 
fruitfulness of Irish waters both by foreigners and 
by English fishermen, I may refer to an extract from 
the report of the Commission of 1870: — “During the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the English and 
Scotch fishermen preferred fishing on the Irish coast 
to their own, and in spite of much opposition, the 
native fishermen appear to have prosecuted their call- 
ing most industriously and successfully.” During 
those centuries the Irish waters were looked on as 
more fruitful than the waters you have referred to 
off the coast of Scotland. The report also mentions : 

“Besides the sums received from individual fisher- 
men of different nations, the Dutch gave Charles the 
First £30,000 for the privilege of fishing off the 
West Coast. In 1556 Philip the Second of Spain 
agreed to pay £1,000 a year for twenty years for per- 
mission to fish on the Northern Coast, and in 1650 
Sweden, in recompense for services to England, was 
permitted to send 100 vessels to the Irish fisheries.” 

You in your returns have gone into an historical ac- 
count of the Irish fisheries in the eighteenth century. 

Does not it look from all these historical accounts as 
if the Irish waters were permanently fruitful? — They 
have been very fruitful at different times and in 
different places. 

18653. Would it appeal to you as an explanation 
of the small total value of fresh fish that is down to 
Ireland’s account that until within the last twenty 
years, or the last quarter of a century, there was no 
public authority fully established and furnished with 
means and powers to promote the Irish fisheries? — 

I think that they might have been revived before they 
were revived if an authority of that sort and with 
funds had existed. 

18654. Do you recollect how many men were en- 
gaged on the Irish coast at the Irish fisheries in the 
year before the Famine? — There was a great number. 

I have given the numbers in my memorandum. 

18655. Nearly 100,000 men and boys were engaged, 
while at the present day the number is only 20,000 ? — 

That is so. 

18656. Would it not be an interesting tiling if 
we had a return for the three countries of the men 
employed in fishing operations, tlie vessels employed, 
and the money return to each country, or at least' the 
money value of the fish brougth into each country ? — I 
have gone into this question to a small extent myself, 
and if I go to compare the earnings of an Irish fisher- 
man with the earnings of an English fisherman, I find 
that the Irish fisherman in many cases, taking con- 
siderably large numbers, have earned more than the 
English fisherman. 

18657. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you speaking of 
any particular period? — Take a man who has been 
successful, moderately successful at the herring or 
mackerel fishing — he has earned more, and his share 
is more at the end of the year than many a fisherman 
at Grimsby or Hull. 

18658. Mr. Sutherland. — But not in Scotland? — 

Or sometimes in Scotland. Very few men there have 
had their living and £100. 

Mr. Sutherland. — £600 or £700 in Scotland. 

18659. Mr. Bryce. — Per man ? — Per man. . The 
reason is in the capital that is invested, and it is the 
capital that causes the fish to be landed, the machinery 
that has been created by capital, and when you have 
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_ , . . .... a steam trawler she may land £1,000 worth of fish in 
jtcd . a montllj | )ut t jj e men don’t earn in proportion to the 

Mr. W. fish landed as they do in Ireland. 

Spots wood 18660. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— That is easily 

Green. understood, because the fast-going vessels cost a great 

deal to work and maintain? — It is the steam and 
the coal that are catching the fish.* 

18661. Would you consider that the small number of 
these first-class fishing vessels owned in Ireland is very 
closely connected with the small proportion of the 
general value of the fish of the British isles that comes 
into Ireland? — I know there is a great deal of fish 
comes into Ireland that is not caught there. 

18662. Is not the number of first-class vessels owned 
in Ireland very small ?— Yes, and it is getting smaller. 

18663. Do you think would it be a desirable direc- 
tion in which to work, to endeavour to secure for 
Irish fishermen a bigger, better, and faster class of 
boat ? — The opinion of the fishermen now is that these 
larger class of boats don’t pay, and though there are 
700 of them used, I find that the tendency of the 
fishermen is to go back to the smaller class of boats, 
and instead of having boats of forty to fifty tons 
to go back to boats of twenty and twenty-five tons. 

18664. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is another way 
of saying they prefer fishing close to the coast, instead 
of going out to sea ? — It is so. They find that pays 
bettor unless they could get steamers. 

18665. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not you 
expect that if those crews which first fished in small 
yawls, and afterwards fished very often at the 
herring fishery in Zulu boats, went to the spring 
herring fishing in big boats would continue their 
development as fishermen, and learn to pursue the 
herrings wherever they were found? — I think it is 
most desirable where you have got a valuable fishery, 
as there is off the coast of Donegal, to let the men 
get larger and larger boats just as they find them pay, 
but on the other side of Ireland, where the men used 
to take the large mackerel boats up to Shetland and 
fish there for herrings, many of those men to whom 
I have spoken would be very willing now to sell their 
large boats and get smaller boats. There are two 
reasons for this. The upkeep of the large boats is 
very heavy, and when they go to the Shetlands now 
instead of being able to make money, as they formerly 
did, they come into competition with the steam 
drifters, and the markets are not what they were for 
the large sailing boats. 

18666. Why should the Irish fishermen not aspire to 
steam drifters? — The development of steam is not 
favourable to the employment of a large number of 
fishermen. 

18667. It is not of much importance now to go into 
the comparative expenditure in the different countries, 
but as the matter has been mentioned it might be 
as well to be accurate. Was not there a Parlia- 
mentary return prepared a few years ago giving the 
expenditure on piers in the three countries? — I don’t 
remember it. 

18668. I think I have got it, and it shows how 
much has been expended on piers in Ireland as com- 
pared with piers in England and Scotland ; but of 
course it would not be any guide on the much more 
important question of a good selection by a proper 
controlling body in fixing sites for piers, t With re- 
ference to that point of expenditure, however, do you 
recollect that the money expended on bounties in 
Ireland to encourage Irish fishermen was not as much 
as it was in Scotland? — That is a fact. It did not 
go on as long. It went on only half the time. 

18669. In Ireland it went on from 1819 to 1829, 
and the sum expended was £163,376. In Scotland 
it went on from 1809 to 1830, and the sum expended 
was £927,110? — Those figures are correct. 

18670. Mr. Sut h erland. — But of course it is neces- 
sary to remember that the bounties were payments by 
result? — Yes. They were paid on results. 

18671. On the fish landed? — Yes, and on the ton- 
nage of boats. 

18672. The amount of fish landed was the most im- 
portant element ? — Yes. 

18673. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — From all we 
know, anything that was done to encourage fishing in 
Scotland was very well deserved, and had most useful 
results ? — It had most useful results. 

18674. Have you been doing anything lately in the 


matter of a brand for mackerel ? — Yes ; we have heldl 
a number of inquiries all around the coast in conse- 
quence of it being pressed on my department to estab- 
lish a brand for Irish mackerel. 

18675. What has been the result? — We have taken, 
a great deal of evidence, but I cannot give the result 
yet without having had time to consider the evi- 
dence ; but it seems quite plain that the curers in 
Ireland have the matter very much in their own. 
hands, because the very conditions that are fulfilled- 
by the Norwegians and Americans in grading the 
fish can be carried out in Ireland without any brand, 
and if there was a brand the first thing we would 
have to insist upon would be this very grading. 

18676. You don’t require a brand for your her- 
rings, I understand ? — No ; the herrings are suffi- 
ciently good. 

18677. Without a brand do they command the- 
highest price in the market? — They have fetched the 
highest price ever got for herrings in the market. 

18678. Mr. Sutherland. — -What was the highest 
price you ever got for Downings Bay herrings ? — We- 
got 35 roubles in Russia, and we got 50 marks in 
Germany. 

18679. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— When we were 
down at Burtonport some of the people were not fully 
informed as to the development of the herring fishery 
off the coast. Was it the Congested Districts Board.' 
brought about that development? — The Congested' 
Districts Board brought about the curing of herrings. 
The very first year of the Board’s work there (1892) 
we began curing a small quantity, and ever since the 
industry has developed, and it has gradually passed, 
into the hands of the trade. 

18680. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As regards the 
superiority of the Irish fish, do you attribute that to 
their being a different sort of fish, better fish, or to their 
being better cured? Is it entirely in the curing of 
the fish that the superiority consists? — It is the 
quality of the fish. Of course you must have it 
properly cured, but the curers are the most expert 
curers you could possibly have. Some of them hail 
from Aberdeen. 

18681. I thought that the fish that came down the 
west coast of Ireland were really the same fish, just, 
travelling round the coast? We have no knowledge 
that herrings travel any distance at all. The general 
presumption is that they are rather local schools, and 
the idea of their coming down from Greenland and 
splitting on the Shetlands, one half going down the 
North Sea, and one half going down the west coast 
of Scotland is pretty well exploded. 

18682. Mr. Sutherland. — It is a fact that there is 
very little difference between the Castle Bay herrings 
and the Downings Bay ?— Yes. Both are in the same 
waters. 

18683. Mr. Bryce. — There is a difference between 
east coast and Atlantic herrings ? — Yes. One tiling 
proving that the Downings Bay herring must be some- 
thing better than the Castle Bay herring is that we 
caught some gentlemen in Castle Bay branding their 
herrings “Downings Bay.” 

18684. Mr. Sutherland. — We caught them for you ?' 
— You helped to catch them for us. 

18685. Mr. Bryce. — If you were to go 100 miles out- 
side the west coast of Ireland, where nobody goes to- 
fish herrings, as I understand, as they go 100 miles 
outside the coast of Scotland into the North Sea 
to catch herrings, would you catch herrings at the- 
distance I have mentioned from the Irish coast? — 
In our scientific explorations we go about 100 miles, 
and a systematic study is being made by the Depart- 
ment’s scientific staff of all that area with a view to 
determine the physical changes which cause the move- 
ments of fish. Some of our crew are fishermen, and 
they would mention if they see anything like schools 
of fish. We have also, from time to time, employed' 
Scotch or other first-class boats to do some scouting, 
and the Department for two years maintained a large- 
branch for that purpose. 

18686. How far off the coast are the fish caught 
that are now being caught off Lewis?— Not very far. 

18687. Twenty or thirty miles?— Yes, I should think 
at the outside. 

18688. Does anybody fish twenty or thirty miles- 
off the west coast of Ireland at present? — No, except- 
in steam trawlers. 


* With regard to above the following fignres are suggestive In England the catch inr of £7 00&000 worth of fikh „„tw 
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18689. But there is nobody fishing herrings ?— No, 
except in April, May, and June. 

18690. At the present moment people are fi s h i n g 
herrings twenty and thirty miles off the west coast of 
Lewis ? — Possibly. 

18691. Why should not that be done ofi the west 
coast of Ireland ?— I don’t think that they are going 
twenty or thirty miles away, because my experience 
of the west coast of Scotland is that at this time of 
year they are fishing in the lochs. 

Mr. Sutherland. — Mr. Green is right so far that 
the bulk of the fishing is in the big Minch, but a 
large proportion of them go twenty and thirty miles 
outside. 

18693. Mr. Bryce. — If they were to go thirty miles 
west of Tory or Blacksod Bay would they find her- 
rings near, and, if so, why don’t they fish them, too? 
— We know they begin fishing far away out at sea in 
April, and April is the first month they begin to get 
any. 

18694. But on the west coast of Scotland, and the 
east coast, the men have entirely left in that month 
and gone away to Shetland. There is practically no 
fish off Lewis in April, and the men have gone away 
to Shetland ?— They can catch any amount of herrings 
off Lewis in April, but they have made a voluntary 
close time of it. They abstain from fishing in April, 
but they would get herrings off Stornaway, which is a 
thing that there has been a great deal of discussion 
on. They would catch herrings off Stornaway if they 
fished for them. 

18695. Why do the people sail away from the west 
coast — why do the east fishing boat drifters and big 
boats all go off to Shetland some time in the spring ? 
— Late in the spring time they go to Shetland because 
that is the time when the herrings are to be had 
there. Then, after being in Shetland, they move 
down to the east coast of Scotland. 

18696. You say the movements of the fish are much 
the same in Ireland. What is the movement of the 
fish at that time in Ireland ? — In April and May the 
herrings can be caught off the north-west coast far off 
at sea, and they can be caught off the south coast at 
the same time, and the boats begin to fish for them. 
At first the herrings are of poor quality and mixed. 
As the month of April goes on they become a better 
class of herring, and in the beginning of May we 
consider they are fit to fish. In May they catch these 
very high-class herrings, which fetch the highest price 
in the world — those ones that are sent to Russia and 
Germany. 

18697! May only ? — May and the beginning of June. 
18698. Then the fishing stops?— Then the fishing 
stops ; the fish go right away off, and there is no her- 
ring fishing then to be expected on those parts of the 
coast until October. 

18699. During all that time is fisliing going on m 
the North Sea ? — In some part of the North Sea, and 
it is going on in the Irish Sea. 

18700. Where are the fish that were caught off the 
west coast of Ireland in the months of May and June ? 
— They are, I presume, in the Atlantic. 

18701. And you could not catch them ?— They scatter 
in the Atlantic. There is hardly any time when you 
set a train of herring nets in the sea when you would 
not catch one or two herrings ; but they do not con- 
centrate so as to make a valuable fishery until the 
months I speak of. I have caught henings myself 
when I have been trying to fish mackerel early in the 
month of March. I fished a train of mackerel nets in 
the Atlantic all through the month of March. 

18702. To go a little further, if you were to furnish 
the Donegal men, the Galway men, or the south coast 
™"n with drifters, would they do any better than they 


west coast men. A fisherman in Ireland may land Feb. 14, 1907. 
£100 worth of fish, and his share of that is a great - — 
deal more than that of the fisherman in England who , 

lands £1,000 worth of fish, because in the latter case ^ 
the £1,000 goes largely into interest on capital, up- r 
keep, and profits to the Shareholders. 

18705. 'Hie boat has a larger share ? — An enormously 
larger share. 

18706. Mr. Sutherland. — In these trawlers the 
hands are paid by wages?— Yes, chiefly, or in shares 
which only represent wages. 

18707. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou said that in 
Ireland the difficulties of transit were naturally con- 
sidered to be very great. Now, did not you yourself 
organise transit across Ireland to England for fresh 
mackerel ? — Yes, we had to do that. 

18708. That is to say, from the most remote fishery 
on the Irish coast the fish were carried fresh into the 
English market? — Yes. 

18709. That is interesting, because it seems to point 
in this direction — that whenever a fishery is good, 
there will be some means found of getting the produce 
to market? — Yes. 

18710. And I think there is another instance of that 
which occurred under yourself and Mr. Duthie, 
who was acting with you. Had you not steamers com- 
ing from Glasgow to Burtonport taking the herrings 
fresh on board, and bringing them on with a 
sprinkling of salt to the Glasgow .market? — Yes, but 
that was purely a matter of trade ; we had nothing to 
say in it. If the fishing is good, the means of transit 
will be found, unless it is a question of railway; 
but where steamers can come, and where steamers can 
effectively run the fish to the market, they will come. 

18711. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the longest 
time, when you catch herring in ordinary weather, 
in which they can be delivered in a saleable condition 
in the market ? — Forty-eight hours. 

18712. Mr. Kavanagh. — Transhipping damages the 
fish very much, does it not ? — Transhipping adds to the 
expense, and, of course, damages the fish. A steam 
trawler fishing off the west coast of Ireland has some 
seven or eight tons of ice that she takes on board at 
Milford ; she will catch, perhaps, £500 or £600 worth 
of fish in two days ; she packs it all in ice in her 
hold, so that it is all a frozen mass ; then she runs 
right away to Milford, she never breaks bulk, and the 
fish comes out of that almost the same as it is caught-, 
but once it gets in the train the ice begins to melt, 
and in a very short time, particularly in the warm 
weather, the fish deteriorate. It is the interest of 
the steam trawler to deliver her fish in good order, 
and not to break bulk, but to get as near the market 
as she possibly can. 

18713. Mr. Bryce. — In your evidence in Dublin the 
first time you told us that you did not think there were 
very much possibility of ever developing the fishing on 
the” coast of Connemara in the same way, and to the 
same extent, as the fishing on the coast of Donegal 
has been developed. Are you still of that opinion ? — 

I am of that opinion, with one qualification. Under 
the present conditions of the fishing it is true, but I 
see no reason why the fisheries of Connemara might 
not be as good as they were 100 years ago if the 
herring came back to that coast. But the herring 
in large quantities have not come back to that coast, 
and therefore is no use in equipping men with boats 
which the men themselves know will not pay. The 
Aran Islanders and some Connemara men try all the 
water in which the fish might be looked for. If the 
fish came back, there would be no difficulty whatever 
in providing the men with boats. If the Aran men 
had one really good year the difficulty would vanish. 

18714. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A fter all your 
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capital and make a living. 

18703. Therefore it is not a question of furnishing 
additional capital for steam? — It is not, but in the 
May herring fishing they probably would do a great 
deal better if they had steam, because in May the fish 
is lying a long way off, and steam drifters do come 
there. There were thirty steam drifters fishing in 
Downings Bay last year. 

18704. But the only way in which the steam drifter 
could be made to pay would be if it followed the fish 
right round?— It must follow the fish right round. 

Let me refer to something I said before about the 
corresponding earnings of the steam trawlers, and our 

* See page 169. 


into the Atlantic, and see whether there might be fish 
found there if better and bigger boats went out to 
look for them? — The whole place is fished by steam 
trawlers, and they are quite alive to seeing fish, and 
in fact where herrings do congregate, they do catch 
them. I think the best way of answering the question 
as to whether there are any fish that we do not know 
of, and so on, is to call attention to what I have set 
out in my Memorandum.* In my last evidence I said 
that the time of year when we were catching herring 
now was different from the time of year at which her- 
ring were being caught on the Irish coast 200 years 
ago — that when the Donegal fishings were at their 
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Feb. 14 , 1907. ifc . used be in the winter time, whereas now 

— it was m the autumn. Since I said that, the whole 

Mr. W. thing has changed, and in last autumn, at the time 

Spotewood of the year when the boats were at Burtonport for 
breen. the fishing, there were no herrings to be got: 

every effort was made, but there were no her- 
rings to be got, and without any visible cause 
for it, the herrings all came in in January in- 
stead of coming in in October and November, and the 
men who had been waiting there from the east coast 
of Ireland and other places all got into debt, and had 
to leave at Christmas, having put in a desperately bad 
season. They had to come home without earning 
anything, and in J anuary the fish came in on the 
same dates as in 1835. And what applies to herrings 
applies to mackerel also ; the whole autumn mackerel 
fishing was a failure this year, and the mackerel did 
not begin to come on the coast until Christmas, so 
that both herring and mackerel are difficult to count 
upon. If the boats did not go out the fish people 
might say that fish were there m plenty, but they did 
try night after night and came back without earning 
anything. h 

18715. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Unless you have 
anything you desire to add to the evidence you have 
given, I do not think we need detain you longer. We 
will put your two memoranda in the Appendix to 
the Report, but I think we have elicited from you 
vtvd voce all that we can hope to get?— The only 
thing I should like to emphasise would be the neces- 
sity of building a proper harbour at Downings Bay. 

1 was asked to say whether I considered that the 
moneys that were spent in days gone by were usefully 
spent, and I think I can say this— that the Commis- 
sion, which had to deal with a large sum of money, 
cud not spend that money successfully ; they said they 
wanted to build large harbours suitable for large fish- 
111 iQ 7 ic tS \r * hey d id not I)uild on e that is suitable. 

18/10. Mr. SCTHERUANI). — In what way would you 
suggest that the Downings Bay Harbour might be im- 
p roved— by extension ?— It is incapable of improve- 
ment — it is the wrong place. 

*8717 Where would you put it?— There is a little 
bay to the westward of Downings pier. 

18718. Sir Antony MacDonnell— Y ou sav it is in 
the wrong place ?— Yes. 

r 1 ^ 19 ' W . as place in which it now is suggested 
by tiie Fisheries Department or by another Depart- 
ment ?— It was suggested by the Commission. 

18720. By which Commission ?— By the Commission 
which immediately preceded the Commission which 
dealt with the £240,000 ; it was a Relief of Distress 


Commission which suggested it, and it was built bv 
the Board of Works. J 

18721. The Board of Works selected the site? I 

think they selected the site. 

18722. Was there any opposition to the site ? — There 
was the greatest possible opposition to the site. The 
County Surveyor of Donegal at that time said it was 
a wrong site, and the consequence, was that Mr. Steven- 
son, a Scotch engineer, was consulted by the Govern- 
ment to decide whether the Board of Works was right, 
or the people who were criticising the sites that they 
selected, and Mr. Stevenson went round with Mr. Hart, 
the County Surveyor, and produced a report which 
settled the question. At all events, the Board of 
Works were white-washed. 

18723. And the result is that now it »s generally 
understood to be in the wrong place ? — Oh, yes. 

18724. Mr. Sutherland— What is the advantage of 
having it on the west side of the Bay ? — There is a 
natural creek outside, about 500 yards from the pier, 
that can be made into a perfectly safe harbour. 

• P^ per water ?— Deeper water, and the water 

is still. Where the pier now is it is in the centre of the 
surf, and when the boats were lost just before Christ- 
mas last year they were anchored in the only anchor- 
ag fovoF 22^4 anchor in, off the pier out in the Bay. 

18726. Outside the present pier ? — Outside the pre- 
sent pier. Three boate were at the present pier, and 
by the greatest exertions of the men who were there 
they saved the three boats. 

the^ier Tiey Were al ‘? n g &ide the pier ?— Alongside 

18728. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T he others 
dragged anchor?— The others all dragged, and were 
thrown in on the locks. 

18729 Mr. Sutherland.— W hich way did the wind 

,"JrT It ,h e g an north-westerly, and went north. 

18730. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— T he men thern- 
seives have stood the loss ?— Yes ; we had an insurance 
fund which met part of the loss. 

18 73L Mr. Bryce— T hat remark about building the 
pier m the wrong place applies almost everywhere so 
far as I can make out. At Malin Head they say it 
is the wrong place. Wherever I go in Ireland they say 
the pier is m the wrong place ?— As I state in my 
-Memorandum C, they had two different ideas ; the one 
was to build deep-water harbours for large fishing 
boats ; the other to build small slips for small fishing 
f° d apparently, as they could not decide what 
d ° ne i he ?4 fc T k an avera £ e at each place, 
sotiiat at no place did they make a harbour that was 
good enough for large boats, and the piers that they 
did build were unnecessarily expensive for small boats. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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THIRTY-NINTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At Winchester House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Mowatt g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Walter 
Kavanagh, Esq., d.l.; and Angus Sutherland, Esq. 


Mr. A. T. Duthie examined. 


18732. Sir John Colomb (in the Chair).— You have 
handed in a Memorandum,* and I suppose the best way 
would be for you to go through that as it stands, and 
then the Commissioners can intervene with questions 
upon any points on which they may desire further in- 
formation? — My evidence will be confined solely to 
what I have seen and experienced since I was appointed 
Superintendent of Fisheries to the Congested Districis 
Board in Ireland. I joined the Board’s service in 
October, 1893, at which time the Board had. just 
opened a curing station for herrings at Inishcoo. 
During the previous spring and summer months this 
station had been opened for curing cod and ling. 
Then, in the same year, the firm of J. & R. Watson, 
of Derry, started a herring-curing station at Burton- 
port. That was the beginning of herring-curing on 
the coast of Donegal so far as it came under my 
notice. Previous to that nothing had ever been done 
in the way of curing herrings. In fact, the fishing 
of herrings had practically made a commencement onlj 
that year, in a small way. Then a few weeks later 
the Board also opened a curing station at Inishmaane, 
off Gweedore, for herrings, and another one at Down- 
ing’s Bar, and in the previous summer months, -it 
Downing’s Bay, the Board cured some cod and ling 
as well. Also "during the spring and summer months 
previous to October, 1893, the Board had curing 
stations for cod and ling at Teelin and Malmbeg— 
that is below Killybegs, at the entrance to Donegal 
Bav — and considerable quantities of cod and ling, as 
well as some glasson, were cured there. I forget how 
many tons — perhaps sixty tons of dried fish would be 
the result of the curing that year at Teelin and Malin- 
beg. About thirty years previous to this, there had 
been cod and ling cured at Teelin, but the curing was 
carried on by a Belfast gentleman who did not give 
it up on account of the business being unprofitable, 
so far as I could learn, but solely on account of the 
going off of the fish at that time ; for a number of 
years there had not been any fish caught near to the 
shores of Teelin, and it was not worth the party’s 
while to keep the station open. 

18733. Do you mean that the business was broken 
off owing to the scarcity of fish ? — So far as my infor- 
mation goes that was so, but I cannot give you any 
facts other than that the men about Teelin used to tell 
me that for a number of years the cod and 
ling did not seem to come into the Bay, but 
they returned again very plentifully in the early 
nineties and the late eighties of last century. 
However, I could find no trace of herrings ever having 
been cured in Donegal before the Board began its 
work of curing herrings, and, except at Downing’s, 
where herrings were fished at times in small quan- 
tities to supply local trade, no herrings seem to have 
been fished for many years — probably fifty to sixty 
years — on the Donegal" coast, from Teelin to Lough 
Swilly. The men did not seem to fish there, and they 
spent a good part of each year working in Scotland, 
and then came home for the other part of the year. 
Then during the next few seasons the Board opened 
curing stations for herrings at Magheragallon and 
other places. That was in order to remove the station 
from Inishmaane Island to the mainland, where they 

* See 


had built a pier.lt was more convenient in every way, 
both for the boats from Magheragallon and for the 
boats from the island, to land the fish at this pier, 
and it was more convenient for the Board to get the 
herrings shipped from it. 

18734. The pier was built by the Board?— The pier 
was built bv the Board, and a most useful pier it 
has been. It was the means of opening up the herring 
fishing there, it was convenient for all the islands 
round about, and it was built, I may also mention, 
at a very small cost. 

18735. "Mr. Kavanagh. — I suppose a steamer cannot 
get up to that pier? — No; it was not built for 
steamers to come to. The total cost of the pier, I 
think I am right in saying, was somewhere about 
£240, so that ycu will understand it was not built 
for a deep-water pier. It was for fishing purposes 
solely, and it has certainly served these purposes in 
every way in a most satisfactory manner. The Board 
also" opened a station at Gortnasate, a little to the 
north of Burtonport, and also one at Rosbeg, further 
south on the Donegal coast. These were all for her- 
rings. At the same time, or a little later, they 
opened stations for curing cod, ling, mackerel and 
herrings at a great many places of which I have all 
the names here, but which perhaps I need not trouble 
vou with. 

18736. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— A good many 
stations for curing cod and ling had been started 
before you joined the Board? — Yes. 

18737. The curing of cod and ling continued to 
prosper for several years after you joined the Board ? 
— Oh, yes, it was very prosperous. 

18738. Then there was also conger eel fishing, was 
there not? — Yes, that came along with the cod and 
ling fishing. 

18739. You have explained that in 1893 herrings 
had already been cured at Burtonport? — Yes. 

18740. Not in largo quantities? — Not in large quan- 
tities. 


Feb. 15, 1907. 

Mr. A T. 
Duthie. 


1874L Who began the curing of herrings at Burton- 
port? — The Board began the curing of herrings at 
Burtonport. In 1892 the Board cured about 20,000 
herrings, and I suppose that was the first experiment 
that was made on the coast. 


18742. However, other people came afterwards to 
help the Board in its work?— After a few years— after 
a matter of three or four years others came in. The 
first one to come in after the Board was the late 
Janies Sweeney, of Dungloe, who started curing, I 
think, in 1896. Then he was soon followed up by 
others. The present Donegal Fishing Company 
started after him, and other curers came as well ; but 
for the first few years the Board, and Watsons, of 
Derry, bought and cured the whole of the herrings 
that "were landed at Burtonport. 

18743. When the Commission was at Eurtonport, 
the Commission was informed that the late Father 
Bernard Walker had contributed largely to success- 
fully beginning this industry of fishing round Burton- 
port ? — And so he did, and took a most active interest 
in it ; everything he possibly could do to assist the 
B 2 
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Feb. 15 1907. Board in developing the industry he did. I had a 

' — ’ ' great deal to do with the matter myself, and knew 

Mr. A. T. personally the interest he took in it ; but he attri- 

Duthie. buted the work to the Board all the same. 

18744. Sir John- Colomb. — Will you now proceed 
with your Memorandum? — The Board opened curing 
stations, as I say, at Inishmurray Island, Tory 
Island, Malin Head 

18745. We have got a record of these places in your 
memorandum, and we can refer to that if we wish to 
ask you questions, so you need not trouble to repeat 
them all? — Very well. In its early days the Board, 
in its efforts to develop fisheries, not only made loans 
to fishermen for boats, nets, and fishing gear, but 
bought and marketed nearly all the fish caught, as 
.there were no other buyers then, and for some years 
the Board had to be the fish merchants. 

• 18746. You mean in that particuar district, because 
you have already told us that J. and R Watson 
opened a curing station ? — At Burtonport — yes. 

18747. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — To give the in- 
dustry a good start the Board had to do commercial 
work during the first years ? — During the first three or 
four years they had to do that. 

18748. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you know whether their 
operations resulted in loss or profits? — On the whole 
there was a profit. On some years, and on some fish- 
ings, there was a loss, but I think the result of the 
Board’s curing at the end of 1897 — which was about 
the last year there was any curing to any extent — was 
that in all these years there was a profit of over £300. 

18749. Evidently the Board showed others that there 
was a profit to be made, and then others followed in 
their steps? — The Board wanted to make it a sound 
commercial business. 

. 18750. And the others quickly followed when they 

saw that that was so? — Yes. The Board’s object from 
the first was, if possible, to make the business such as 
would encourage other merchants to take it up, and 
having that- end in view, they were careful not to give 
too high prices for the fish, or to pay too high wages 
to the workers, so that outsiders could see that the 
business was sound, and so that they would be induced 
to take it up. And of course, when they did take it 
up they gave higher prices both for the fish and to the 
workers than the Board were paying. 

18751. Most Rev. Dr. 0’Doxnell. — That made it 
easy for the Board to slip out? — Then the Board 
slipped out. The Board certainly did not wish to be 
merchants longer than they were forced to; but in 
order to set the industry going the Board had to be 
the merchants for a time. There was no one else who 
would do it. 

18752. Sir John Colomb. — I 6ee you joined the 
Board in the same month of the same year as J. and 
R. V at son, of Derry, opened the curing station at 
Burtonport. "Was the coming of J. and R. Watson 
from Derry at all due to the initiative taken by the 
Board ? — I have no doubt it was. 

18753. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Secretary of 
the Board was in communication with that firm? — 
Yes, and they worked very harmoniously together — 
J. and R. Watson and the Board. 

18754. Sir John Colomb.— The initial policy of the 
Board was to take such steps as would induce others 
to come into the trade by showing that there 'was a 
field for the profitable employment of capital in fish- 
ing on the west coast of Ireland ; is that so ?— That is 

P°Bcy has practically been success- 
ful ?— -Well, it has tended to be successful. You will 
find in the Board’s Annual Reports that they fre- 
quently allude to the fact that they look forward to 
the time coming soon when they will be able to leave 
. the buying and curing of fish to be taken up by mer- 
chants. 

18756. Mr. Kavanagh. — Then they are buying and 
curing at the present moment? — No; they have not 
bought or cured anything for years. 

18757. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You allude to 
the earlier reports?— I allude to the earlier years of 
the Board’s work— say, from 1893 to 1898. These were 
the years that the Board had the practical work really 
to do. Then the men were not very well up in fish- 
ing, and they had to be encouraged to it in every rea- 
sonable way, and if the Board had not stood by them 
in those years, I do not think the fishing would have 
developed as it has done. Of course, I simply give my 
opinion upon that. 


18758. Mr. Sutherland. — When you say that there 
was a profit of, I think you said, £300 on the trans- 
action, was that limited to a certain branch of the 
work ? — That was just simply on the Board’s work in 
curing. If you turn up the 1895 Report you will find 
a profit and loss account for the year on every fishing. 
That is to say, you find a profit and loss account 
on the herring curing, the mackerel curing, and the 
cod and ling curing. These accounts were carefully 
compiled ; every item was charged that should be 
charged by any fish merchant. 

18759. Your operations were confined entirely to con- 
gested districts? — Entirely. 

18760. And over what range of coast would they ex- 
tend ? — From the North of Donegal to Galway Bay. 

18761. In these places did you erect any buildings? 
Oh, yes ; at most of them the Board erected some suit- 
able buildings for the curing — no expensive buildings, 
but of a suitable kind all the same — for instance, 
stores in which cod and ling could be split and sorted, 
and in which mackerel could also be split. 

18762. And was the cost of these buildings put 

against the profit in arriving at this figure of £300 ? 

No, not against the profit, but depreciation was 
charged against the buildings and plant, and that was 
set against the profit in making up the profit and loss 
account. 

18763. Then, supposing you ceased to cure, as was 
practically done, what would become of these build- 
ings— could you sell or let them ?— All the buildings 
used for curing are now let to other curers. The 
Board have a list of curing stations that they let every 
year, and although they have retired from the curing, 
yet they always keep a hand over it, and so far as 
these stations are let, they are let to curers who they 
find deal fairly by the fishermen. 

18764. Have you found out the mistake I made — I 
think it was in Dublin — that I said there was a loss of 
£13,000 shown by a table. What was the cause of 
that ?— I expect the cause of that would be that the 
Board built curing stations, and, perhaps, boat slips, 
and so on ; all that might be charged to curing and 
it would not be fair to do that. These were built out- 
side curing, and without them the curing could not 
have been done. 

18765. But of course the question remains as to what 
would become of that property when you ceased. Un- 
less you dispensed of them to advantage, naturally it 
would be a dead loss?— The whole of the stations have 
been let since to other merchants. 

18766. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— B ut Mr. Suther- 
land asks what would ultimately be done with these 
stations if the Board did not care to retain them as its 
own _ property and let them from year to year? — The 
stations could be disposed of, I have no doubt, but I 
tlunk it is better and wiser on the part of the Board 
to hold them as is done. You cannot look upon the 
trade in curing and fishing in Ireland on the same 
lines as you can look upon it in Scotland. You 
must remember that we are not so far ahead in Ire- 

io | S y ° U are , * D S cotland with curing and fishing. 

18767. Mr. Sutherland. — I quite understand that 
you must make a sacrifice ?— The Board have to keep 
an eye upon the work yet ; and it has not reached 
that stage when they can stand aside, and say to other 
merchants — “ We have nothing more to do, and we 
leave it with you.” 

18768. But is there a prospect, in your opinion, of 
these premises which you have erected being vet oc- 
other people who will carry on the trade, so 
that there will be no loss upon the capital outlay ?— 
Everv nrosnect. W. . 0 T *w * all 

> opened by 


Every prospect, but, as I say, they 
18769. All? — Practically aU; they ; 
others as tenants. 


18770. And they let at a profit to the Board ?— The 
Board get a few pounds of rent for each. I could not 
give you the exact figures just now, but it is not a 
case so much of getting a profitable rent out of them 
as of doing good in the way of developing fishing and 
323P others teke ^ the buying and filing 

ox 1 ™ 771 ' A Iy q.ufst* 0116 were entirely directed to the 
iota) profit which you said you made. It is all a mat- 
ter of accounting, of course ? — Yes. 

18772. I quite, admit that it is quite justifiable to 
make a sacrifice if you leave a result behind you after- 
wards ?— I mentioned the profit and loss accounts as 
proof of the care the Board bestowed upon this buy- 
ing and selling of fish, and of the anxiety that they 
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-Wed in wishing to make it a sound commercial 18788. And is the quality of the Burtonport her- 15, 1907. 
■transaction, go that other buyers or other merchants ring equal to that of the Downing s Bay herring?— ■ — 

should take it up. The fact that in Donegal alone To look at them you would not think there was any Mr. A. T. 

there are from 50 to 60 merchants now engaged in cur- difference; they are as large and as good-looking, but Duthi . 
ing herrings shows the soundness of the Board’s policy, they never have attained the position m the market 

18773 Donegal, of course, is the largest centre of the that the Downing s Bay herrings have done. This 

industry by along way ?— There is the Galway coast may be owing to the fact that the Downing s Bay 
and the Mayo coast, where curing of mackerel is car- cure got a name in the days before the Burtonport 

Tied on. The Board had to start the curing there as herring was known in the American market. But to 

look at the herrings from the two places, you would 

18774 Most Rev Dr O’Donnell.— And have you not see much difference. I should say they were both 

not «one to Kerry ?— Yes, but the Kerry people carry specially good herrings, although the Downing s Bay 
on the curing themselves. We have gone to Kerry, may be the best. . , . T 

and we have given them the greatest assistance m 18789. And they have an advantage in. the maiket I 
starting the barrel-making industry. What Mr. suppose ?— They have the advantage of being best 
Sutherland mentioned as to the development of her- known in the market. 

ring curing and herring fishing in Donegal has been 18790. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
done exactly upon the same lines as the Board started, herring fishing further south on the west coast might 
18775. Sir John Colomb. — I want to get this per- be developed as much as at Donegal ? — I have every 
fectly clear. The Board, having been charged with the reason to suppose that it might be developed further 
.development and promotion of Irish fisheries, found south. For instance, last month at Kenmare Bay they 
that in the West of Ireland, that any organised effort had a very good herring fishing at a place called Kil- 
for catching or curing fish, and the means of carrying macalogue, about fourteen miles below Kenmare, and it 
-on operations were non-existent?— There was no cur- was late in the season, but the fishermen did vei-y well 
ing, and practically no fishing. for about a fortnight. I have not heard for about a 

18776. Then the next thing the Board had to do fortnight now, but they did very well then, and were 

was to prepare for operations to develop the catching exceedingly well pleased with the result of the fish- 

and curing of fish? — Yes. ing. , ,.. 

18777. The first necessity was the provision of 18791. Can you tell me anything about tne quality 
buildings where curing could be carried on at certain of the herring there — how does it compare with the 
places?— That is so. . Downing’s Bay herring? — They are not so big as the 

18778. That involved certain expenditure ? — That is Downing’s Bay herrings, but I should mention that 

. s0 ' some two years ago there were some herrings caught 

18779. And that was a capital expenditure? — That there, and the men applied to the Board, and asked 
j s so . to be supplied with heriing nets. The Board gave 

18780. And the policy of the Board being ultimately them the herring nets, and along with those they sent 

to hand over the industry to private enterprise, and a supply of barrels and of salt to the place so as to be 

- only to do what was necessary to give it a start, and ready when the fish came, but no herrings were caught 

to induce private enterprise ‘to take up the matter, l as t year. But then this year the herrings came, and 

they, having erected these buildings, had them on then fortunately, the Board having sent the barrels 

their hands. Is not that so?— That is so. and salt, they were in readiness for them, and a curer 

18781. That being a capital outlay, did they charge f rom Galway at once took the business up, and ofiered 

• depreciation on the cost of the buildings ? — When the to come and cure the herrings, and give satisfactory 
Board carried on curing themselves they charged de- prices for them, which he did. 

•predation on the cost of everything, both buildings 18792. How long did that last?— About the middle 
and plant, but the buildings were not expensive in most c f last month the fishing was going on ; as I say, I 
eases ; they were put up as cheaply as possible, though have not heard for about a fortnight now, but it lasted 
at the same time we made sure that they were suitable about a fortnight up to the time I did hear. But you 
.for the work to be done. understand that the fishing is worked entirely with 

18782. Up to the time of the Board ceasing to en- sma n boats. 

-sraee in the operations themselves, they had charged 18793. It is the same fishing that Mr. Green was 

9 s . , ■ A Xi 1 3 n.; — ILo in.sWo ficVl- 


depreciation on these buildings? — Yes. 

18783. When they ceased to carry on the operations 
at these places where buildings had been erected and 
left it to private enterprise to continue the operations, 
.then ther got a rent for the buildings ?— That is so. 


describing yesterday — what he called the in-shore fish- 
ing?— Yes. 

18794. The point I was going to put to yon was this 
— whether if there were larger boats they might not 
probably follow the fish further out to sea? — In the 


18784. Can you tell me if that rent on the whole of earlier part of the reason I have no doubt that 
•these buildings at all represents the depreciation they had larger boats they might get the heiTings 
■ charged by the Board on the capital outlay?— That further out to sea, but no matter what ; sort of : boats 
■would be scarcely the depreciation, but not far off. they had wh^ the herrings came 


18785. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he reason why 
-the Board lets these buildings still in preference to 


could fish better with small boats than with large. 

18795. But the point is that continuity of fishing 
is of great importance, and at present they have not 


selling them is that they consider it a matter of pru- ^ m | aM o{ foiiowmg’ihe fish. Have you any reason 

• dence for the Board to have a good hold along the that the ofi-shore fishing is better than the 

• coast in view of future possibilities ?— That is the main j n . sho f e ? __ In the sulmn er the ofi-shore fishing for her- 

xeason why the Board retains the stations in its own and for mackerel is the fishing, but in the 

bands. autumn it is a singular thing that along the west 

18786. Sir John Colomb.— With your experience of coast 0 f Ireland— and I have given particular atten- 

Scotch fisheries, as they now exist, and of Irish tion to it myself— we never get herrings or mackerel 

fisheries in the initial stage of progress, do you f or a nv distance out to sea; we never get herrings 

agree that it is sound and good policy for the Board or ma ckerel until they come to the shore. That is 

not to part with those buildings, but to keep a certain certainly the case at Downing’s Bay on the grounds 

amount of control over them ? — Certainly. _ There are w hich the Board fish, and so far as has been found 

some places where the Board started fishings where ou t y e t, it is just a case of having to wait until the 

herring-curing is carried on by so many merchants fish "come into the shore. I am speaking of the 

that it practically makes no difference whether the au tumn fishing ; it is different in the summer when we 

Board retain a hold or not, but in otheT places again g e t herrings over fifty or sixty miles out to sea. 

— a great many of them the most outlying and 18796. Is it your opinion that the fish in the 

necessitous places — it would be a mistaken policy on Atlantic are better than the fish in the waters of Eng- 

the Board’s part to give up their control over the land, Scotland, and Ireland? — It is a matter of 
curing stations yet. opinion ; the herrings off the north of Donegal are the 

18787. Mr. Sutherland.— Before we go away from finest I have ever seen, in England, Scotland, or any- 
the question of herring-curing, am I right in assuming where else . . , . .. . 

-that practically as yet the greater part of your her- 18797. But is it not the case that herring caught in 
ring fishing is in County Donegal, of which Down- the Atlantic are better than the hernng caught on 
ing’s Bay it the centre ?-Downing’s Bay is the centre ; the coasts of England Ireland , and Scotland ?-They 
-thlre are large quantities at Burtonport also, although are larger in the horth of Ireland, but then again in 
this year the herring fishery did not succeed very well the South of Ireland they are much smaUer I do not 
_ there '; 6 say than those of England and Scotland, but much 
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Feb 15 1907 Sraa ^ er than those of the North of Ireland. The her- 
' _L ' rings caught in Kenmare Bay last month were not 

Mr. A. T nearly so large as the herrings caught off Donegal. 

Duthie. 18798. Sir John Cot,omb. — Will you go on with the 

second paragraph in your memorandum, which gives 
the progress of the herring fishery in County Donegal ? 
— Since it was started in 1893 herring fishing in 
Donegal has made steady and satisfactory progress. 
I have already referred to Mr. Watson," of Derry, 
having a curing station at Burtonport, and with the 
exception of those cured at this station the Board 
bought arid cured the whole of the herrings caught 
on the Donegal coast, from Teelin to Downing’s. 
That means the whole of the herrings that were caught 
at Teelin, Rosbeg, Gortnasate, Magheragallon, and 
Downing’s Bay. For the first few years they were 
all bought and cured by the Board except what was 
bought by Messrs. Watson, of Derry. They taught 
and trained boys and girls to gut, * pack, and cure 
herrings ; and this was not done in a slovenly way. 
for the Board were careful to do it on the most ap- 
proved plans of curing, the same as is done in Scot- 
land, so that the herrings were done up to suit the 
various markets. 

18799. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnili.. — The members of 
the Board had the advantage of seeing the curing pro- 
cess at Downing’s Bay? — Yes, and the herrings were 
cured to suit the Irish, the Continental, and the 
American markets; but in its early days the Board 
sold the bulk of its cured herrings in Ireland, and 
they were not sold at the same price as in these days ; 
we were very pleased to get a matter of 22s. a barrel 
for the herrings, selling them in Galway, Limerick, 
Westport, or anywhere along the West of Ireland. 
The Board did not do much in developing markets in 
other countries; that has been done more since pri- 
vate merchants took the work up. After two or three 
seasons, fish merchants, local and from Scotland and 
England, came to Donegal and bought and cured her- 
rings. Steamers also came from Glasgow to Burton- 
port, and also to Downing’s Bay. They bought con- 
siderable quantities of herrings, and "carried them 
fresh to Glasgow, so that the Board were soon re- 
lieved of the curing stations, and were free to devote 
their attention to the development of the fishings. I 
mentioned before that there were over sixty herring 
curers and merchants buying, curing, and marketing 
herrings on the Donegal coast. There is always a 
brisk demand for the herrings, and high prices are'paid 
— as high as anywhere — to the fishermen on the Donegal 
coast, especially at Downing’s Bay ; the superior 
quality of the herrings has led up to this, and is the 
chief reason for the prices being so high. Most of 
the trade in herrings is carried on upon the same lines as 
the Board began it-. namely, by curing, although large 
quantities are sent fresh from Burtonport, both by 
rail and by direct steamer to Glasgow, and there is 
also an establishment at Edernish, near Burtonport, 
for kippering herrings for the English market; but 
most of the herrings landed on the Donegal coast are 
cured. 

18800. Sir John Colomb. — Is that because the cured 
herring is more profitable to those engaged in the in- 
dustry ? — That is so ; it is more profitable to the mer- 
chants than any other way they can make a market 
for them. 

18801. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But if there is 
access to the market, is it not better to send the fish 
fresh into it? — Well, it would not be better for the 
most of these herrings, for the reason that the markets 
to which they are sent cured pay higher prices for them 
than would be paid for them fresh in any of the home 
markets. 

18802. Mr. Sutherland. — It is easy, is it not, to 
glut the home market with fresh herrings ?— Yes, that 
is so, but even when prices are high it takes a very 
high price in the home market to compete with the 
prices paid for these cured herrings, by America, for 
instance, and by Germany and Russia. ' 

18803. One of the disadvantages of having herrings 
fresh is that they axe caught all round the coast at 
the same time^ and when they are all rushed in fresh 
the market is glutted ? — Yes, but I suppose the princi- 
pal reason is this — that these herrings have obtained 
such a high price in the various markets that mar- 
chants find they cannot get the same result for them 
in any other way than by curing. You may depend 
upon it that if they could they would do it, "but it is 


a very difficult matter to get £5 a cran out of her- 
rings in any market, and they must be very fine her- 
rings, and cured very fine, before they will bring that 
money. 

18804. Of course Downing’s Bay herrings will not 
bring £5 regularly — that is not the average? — No, 
but £5 was paid for the Downing's Bay herrings last 
summer. 

18805. What is the average price ? — About £3. 

18806. How does that compare with Castle Bay? — • 
Oh, it is very much better than the price of Castle 
Bay. Castle Bay herrings certainly fetch high prices, 
too, but the Castle Bay herrings cannot compete with 
the Downing’s Bay. Last year some of the Castle- 
Bay curers put Downing’s Bay marks on their barrels. 

18807. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It seems to de- 
note rather a good prospect for the Irish fishing in- 
dustry that the demand for cured fish should be al- 
most as profitable as the demand for fresh fish ? — Yes, 
it does. 

18808. Owing to the geographical position of Ire- 
land? — Ireland does not depend for a market foT its- 
herrings, at any rate, upon the home markets, and 
owing to the high quality of its herrings it does not 
suffer from not having the geographical advantages- 
in reaching the home markets that some other places 
have. 

18809. When it is a question of cured fish, quick 
access to the markets is not of such importance? — Not 
of such importance as in the case of fresh fish , 

18810. At the same time, do not very large quantities 
of fresh herrings go over the line from Burtonport to- 
Derry, and from Glenties to Deny? — Certainly. 

18811. On the way to the English market? — Yes, 
that is so, but then I say also that large quantities- 
have always been sent fresh from Burtonport to Glas- 
gow, although the bulk of the herrings from there are 
also cured, whereas in Downing’s Bay I do not think 
there was a single herring sent fresh last year, either 
at the summer or at the autumn fishing. 

18812. Downing’s Bay, for a fresh fish trade, has 
this disadvantage, has it not — that it is far away 
from any railway station ?— Yes, it is eight miles from 
the railway station ; yet that is not so much a disad- 
vantage, having regard to the fact of the certainty 
that the Downing's Bay herrings can always command 
a sure price cured. 

18813. Time, but if that large harbour, or con- 
siderable harbour, which Mr. Green spoke of yesterday 
were constructed, would it not be a great advantage 
if the railway were extended to the "harbour ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

18814. Sir John Colomb.— Would it be an advan- 
tage to the cured fish trade ?— ' Yes, it would be an advan- 
tage to the cured fish trade in so far as it could have 
a service eveiy day from there to Londonderry, and 
from Londonderry to Glasgow you have a dailv 
steamer service, and you could send away your fish 
every day by rail from Downing's Bay the same as ther 
do from Burtonport. 

18815. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — In pursuance of 
Sir John’s question, is it not the fact that besides 
herrings, which, of course, are intermittent at Down- 
ing’s. there is almost a constant supply of flat-fish and- 
haddock caught at Downing’s, which" might be sent 
with advantage over a railway to a consuming centre? — ■ 
That is so. 

18816. Air. Sutherland. — Sir John Colomb has 
partly asked my question — what means do you have at 
present of taking away the cured herrings from Down- 
ing’s Bay?— They are all shipped direct to Glasgow, 
and from there they are sent over to America, or to 
Germany, or to Russia— whichever market the merchant 
wishes them sent to. 

18817. This is a little away from that point — -why was 
no* the railway brought up to Downing’s Bay when 
they were making that railway?— I could not tell you. 

It was a great matter to get it so near to Downing’s- 
Bay as it is— that is, to Creeslough. 

18818. Mr. Kavan agh. —And you really say that the 
cured trade is more profitable than the fresh?— Yes ; 
the cured fish in Downing’s Bay — the herrings. 

18819. Only in Downing's Bay ? — I did not mean to 
make the statement in a general way; I simply alluded 1 
to Downing’s Bay, and said that at Downing’s Bay, in 
last summer’s and last autumn’s fishings ; I do not 
think any herrings were sent fresh — they were all 
cured ; and I mentioned the fact that the highest price* 
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Shat I know of that were made anywhere were made 
there ; but this was entirely owing to the high class 
, 0 f the herrings and their suitability for curing, and 
for the markets that they were sent to. The summer 
herrings are all sent to Germany and Russia-, and the 
.autumn herrings are invariably sent to New York, 
where they are bought almost entirely by Jews. The 
Jews handle the whole of them. 

18820. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are yon aware 
that much local interest has been manifested in the 
continuance of the new railway line from Strabane 
through Letterkenny to Milford, and from Milford to 
Downing’s Bay? — I am aware of that. 

18821. Lord Leitrim and many others in that locality 
are endeavouring to have the line constructed ? — I am 
aware of that. 

18822. You think it very desirable, I suppose? — I do. 

18823. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to Mr. 
Sutherland’s question about why the railway was not 
•brought to Downing’s Bay, was it in your mind when 
you answered it that Downing's Bay was only dis- 
covered to be so valuable a fishing centre after the 
Light Railways Act, and after the programme of the 
light railways had been settled ? — I have no doubt the 
progress of this light railway was settled before Down- 
ing’s Bay came to be of so much importance. Down- 
ing’s Bay was practically unheard of before that. 

18824." And it was unheard of when the Light Rail- 
ways Bill was being promoted, and when the programme 
of the light railways for Ireland was settled upon? — 
Yes. 

18325. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps you 
would modify your reply to the question. Do you 
-not think that Downing’s Bay had become an important 
fishing centre before that extension of line towards 
•Burtonport. which goes through Creeslough and comes 
nearest to Downing’s Bay, was actually decided upon ? 
— Well, certainly ; before it was made it had become 
:an important fishing centre ; although it was made, so 
far as I recollect, or was being made, before the summer 
herring fishing was opened. 

18826. Sir John Colomb. — Now will you proceed with 
your Memorandum? — For the autumn herring catch 
of 1893 I should say not more, and perhaps less, than 
£1,000 would have been the total earnings made by 
•fishermen, while not over £200 would have been made 
by workers at curing, and so on, and for work about 
the curing stations. So that in 1893 I should say that 
the total net earnings for that part of the Donegal 
-coast would have been under £1,500 ; whereas for the 
autumn fishing of 1905 the fishermen made over £40,000 
for herrings (I am alluding entirely to the autumn 
fishing there, you see) ; while the workers at curing 
•stations, including carters and others, would have 
earned about £10,000 ; so that in the autumn herring 
fishing of 1905 there would have been made, at that 
part of the Donegal coast, something like £50,000. 
Now, previous to the Board’s work there was nothing 
like that ; and I again point to the fact that most of 
these earnings were made entirely on the same lines 
as those on which the Board began its work. Most of 
the herrings were cured, and the people were employed 
■on the same system as that on which the Board carried 
on the work. 

18827. I suppose you could not yet give us the 
autumn fishing returns as to earnings for 1906? How 
•soon could a Memorandum be given to the Commission 
simply giving the figures for 1.906, so as to enable us 
to compare them with the figures which you have al- 
ready given us? — In the course of a few days I could 
give them. 

18828. It is to bring ns up to date — if you could 
simply give us those broad figures for the autumn 
fishing of 1906 that you have given for 1905? — Per- 
haps this afternoon I may be able to do that. 

18829. Just hand in the broad figures of what was 
earned in 1906 by the fishermen and by the curers, so 
that we may compare them with the figures for 1893 
and 1905? — It will be somewhat difficult to get what 
the curers have made, as they do not like to give away 
the prices they gave for the herrings. One could only 
form an estimate.* 

18830. Quite so, but you have formed an estimate for 
1905, and all I wanted was the broad figures to be 
handed in as to 1906? — For 1906, owing to the short 
fishing at Burtonport, the figures would be less than 
they were in 1905. I think they would be somewhat 
over 1905 at Downing's Bay — the fishing was better 
there, but it was not quite so good at Burtonport. 


18831. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There was an 
abundance of fish, but when the fish came the weather 
was unpropitious? — The unpropitious weather had a 
great deal to do with the shortness of the- fishing. 

18832. Sir John Colomb.— At your convenience, just 
hand in those figures; and now. please, go on with 
your Memorandum? — When the herring fishing cornea 
on, it employs very many people — men, boys, girls, 
carters — everyone who chooses to work can find employ- 
ment at the curing stations. Now, the girls are getting 
to be very expert at the work, and good workers among 
the girls can earn up to £2 a week, when the fishing is 
good, at curing the herrings. Curers usually pay 
from Is. to Is. 3 d. per barrel for curing. 

18B33. It is 8 d. in your memorandum ?— That is a 
mistake. It should be Is. 3 d. 

18834. Upon that point, how do these wages com- 
pare with those in England and Scotland for similar 
work? — They are similar. The wages are not any less 
than wlia't are paid in England and Scotland, I should 


say. 

18835. Mr. Sutheeland.— The rate is the same? — 
Just the same. . 

18836. Mr. Kayanagh. — How many months in the 
year? — It would be in May and June, and again from 
September to Christmas. Not always, you know, for 
there are many weeks that they do not earn any at all 
— when there are no herrings at alL But I simply give 
these figures to show what is made during a week of 
good fishing. 

18837. Sir John Colomb.— With reference to employ- 
ment of boys and girls in this industry, can you tell 
me if the workers from season to season seem to be 
about the same Deople or are they constantly changing ? 
—Well, they are mostly the same people, unless any 
girls get married ; and, of course, when they get mar- 
ried they give up the curing of herrings. But, as a 
rule, it is the same workers, and they give every 
attention to the work. The object is ta get as perfect 
at it as they possibly can, and the more they work the 
more they can do. The more practice they have the 
more expert they get at the work. 

18838. My reason for asking you is in reference to 
emigration, because I found in schools where there is 
lace-making in Donegal, that one of the difficulties 
in these sehools is -the emigration of girls to 
America as soon as they know the business ; and 
that is a very marked feature; and I want to know 
whether in the fishing industry you have coma to the 
same conclusion — that is, whether there is a continual 
changing of the girls due to emigration or whether the 
industry tends to keep them at home? — Well, that is 
a question I have not gone very closely into, but I 
know that in Downing’s Bay district and also in Bur- 
tonport and Kincasslagh districts, where the most of 
the work at curing herrings is carried on, it is in- 
variably the same workers whose faces I see about the 
various curing stations, and when they disappear it is 
usual for me to hear that they have got married. Now 
a lot of those workers from Burtonport and Kin- 
casslagh go every season to Downing’s. 

18839. They must be experts ?— They would not be 
employed by these men if they were not expert workers. 
A lot of the Scotch curers who come to Downing’s are 
generally very expert in curing, and must have their 
work properly done, and if they did not find that these 
girls can do it well, you may be sure they would not 
employ them ; and I find that the whole of them, or 
most of them, are very anxious always to get girls from 
The Besses, which shows that they must be satisfied 
with them as skilled workers. 


18840. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You have not 
noticed any emigration as resulting, but you have 
noticed that in the pursuit of the industry itself there 
is some migration? — I should say so. 

18841. You have remarked that girls who have 
acqnired a knowledge of this industry do not, there- 
fore, emigrate?— No ; unless any of them might have 
friends in America that they might go to ; but I do not 
think that in those places that I have mentioned there 
is a desire to emigrate for the sake of emigration rather 
than earning good wages and staying at home. 

18842. You have mentioned some of those girls 
leaving other places and going to Downing’s to do their 
business there? — Yes. 


18843. Are you also aware that some of them go to 
Killybegs 1 — Yes. . 

18844. And have you heard of any ,of them going to 


* In round figures the fishermen earned about £30,000 and the .people employed cming ^ 000. Altt .Mgh the Mteh last 
year was much less than that of 1905, the prices were better, and thus the earnings of the fishermen did n 

’but owing to the smaller number of barrels filled there was not so much money made bj curers as in th p J 


Feb. 15, 1 

Mr. A. T. 
Dutliie. 
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Feb. 15 1907. Scotland ? — Yes ; not only to Scotland, but I know that 
‘ — — * some of them go on to the Shetland Isles. 

Mr. A. T. 18845. Employed by the same merchants who em- 

Duthie. ployed them at Burtonporb and Downing’s? — Yes. 

18546. Mr. Sutherland. — They made their ac- 
quaintance in Ireland, and then they follow them to 
Scotland and the Shetland Isles. In fact, there is a 
field for them there, because there is a tendency on 
the part of the Scotch girls not to go to the business 
of curing ? — I know that for the last two or three years 
there have been a good many of the girls from the 
Rosses, and I think some from Downing’s as well that 
have gone as far as the Shetland Isles. 

18847. And they have done very well, I am sure ? — 
They have done very well — yes. 

18848. And they were employed for the season? — 
Yes, and before going they had the summer fishing at 
home, so that they were employed practically eight 
months of the year. 

18849. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Bearing on the 
question of emigration which was raised by Sir John 
have you heard at all of men who have emigrated 
coming back to Ireland because of the development of 
the fisheries there ? — I have heard of men coming back 
to Ireland because they heard of the development of 
the fishery, and I have also heard of men who were 
in some of the boats as members of the crew who 
had gone to America when they had money in their 
pockets, and after a year or two in America coming 
back, and very anxious to get back to the boats again, 
and it shows that the fishery is getting an influence 
over them. 

18850. It shows apparently that if it stands or im- 
proves it will tend to keep the population at home ? 
—Yes ; that as it goes on improving round the coast 
it will probably be the best and likeliest means of 
keeping the population of the coast at home. 

18851. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you yet had any 
information from curers in Scotland about getting 
girls from Ireland? — Oh, they communicate them- 
selves. 

18852. But you think they have begun to do it? — 
I know that every year there are a good many now 
that go to the Shetland Isles for the fishing there. 

18853. And I daresay there will be some going this 
year again? — Oh, undoubtedly there will — all they 
can get, you may be sure. 

18854. Oh, yes, because there is a great scarcity in 
Scotland, and I think on the whole from that point 
of view it is as hopeful an industry as you have in 
connection with the fishing? — Well,' it gives employ- 
ment to a number of people, but, of course, all de- 
pends on the fishing. 

18855. You are aware of the great demand that 
there is in Scotland and in England, too, for that 
matter? — As you say, there is a great demand for 
labour of that sort, and any boy or girl any way ex- 
pert at it is sure of getting good employment e'ither 
in Scotland or England or in the Shetland Islands 
during the herring fishing. 

18856. Would it be too sanguine to think on the 
whole that the trade might yet pass into the hands 
of Irish girls? — It is just a matter for themselves if 
they choose to go. 

18857. It is, perhaps, the most real form of tech- 
nical education that you know. It is really tech- 
nical. It is not a matter of schools or schemes. It 
is real technical education which perhaps some of the 
promoters of technical education might take to heart ? 
— Yes. 

18858. Sir John Colo jib. — Are you aware that the 
East Coast of England, such as Yarmouth, relies for 
its curers on Scotland, for I am aware that it is the 
Scotch girls who come there as curers?— Most of the 
Scotch girls are good curers. 

18859. And now we understand that the Irish girls 
go to Scotland ? — Yes, that is so ; but I should men- 
tion, Sir John, that during the time that the herring 
fishing is going on at Yarmouth the autumn herring 
fishing is going on in Ireland in Donegal, and the 
girls will be at home, but during the time of the 
Scotch fishing there is no fishing going on at home, 
and they fill in the time between the summer fishing 
and the autumn fishing. 

18860. Those girls that migrate are really following 
the fish? — Yes. 

18861. So that we come to this position that al- 
though Irish fishing folk as a rule do not follow the 
fish, that is that the men do not follow the fish— the 
women do ? — Well, the women are beginning to go to 


Scotland and to the -Shetlands, but it is hardly fair to- 
say that the Irish fishermen do not follow the fish. 
They follow the fish well at home, and they have not. 
had .a great experience yet. 

18862. I am not blaming them at all. Now, then, 
proceed ? — Well, so early as May, 1895, the Board, 
bought and cured some summer-caught fish at Teelin, 
ten miles west of Killybegs. Those are the first of 
the summer herrings canght in Donegal. The her- 
rings were cured and sent to Germany, where they 
sold for prices equal to the prices paid for Castlebay 
herrings. Up to 1901 small lots of summer herrings 
were occasionally got at Teelin and Tory Island, but. 
in 1901 a decided attempt to develop the summer fish- 
ing was made in Downing’s. Several fish curers ar- 
ranged with some Scotch boats by paying them so 
much subsidy per week and 20s. per cran to go and 
fish from Downing’s, and to give the fishing 
a trial during May. Towards this experiment 
the Board gave a subsidy of £4 each per 
week to, I think, six boats. They did this, as they 
were anxious to see whether a branch of the herring 
fishing could be opened up in which they could em- 
ploy their own boats. The experiment turned out 
successful, and the result has been that summer fish- 
ing has gone on increasing ever since. The whole of 
the Board’s large-sized boats engage in it. During last. 
May and June about 50 of them fished from Down- 
ing’s Bay, and there was about a dozen that fished 
from Teelin. 

18863. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At the same- 
time, Mr. Duthie, is not it the fact that the great 
bulk of the boats engaged in that May fishing or 
summer fishing are not Irish boats ? — That is so. The- 
bulk or probably two-thirds, but I should say that the- 
Board’s fleet was at least a third of the whole fleet- 
at Downing’s last year. The rest were Scotch boats, 
and of these probably a third were steam drifters, and 
the others were sailing boats, but of a larger size than: 
the Board’s fleet. 

18864. Sir John Colo jib. — To what cause do you. 
attribute the fact suggested by your answer to the- 
Bishop. The Bishop asked you was it not the fact 
that by far the larger proportion of those boats were 
not Irish boats, and you say that is so. Well, I want 
to know to what cause yon attribute that fact? — Just 
to the cause that they expect to make good earnings- 
by the fishing, and that they fish where it suits them 
to go to. and in coming to Downing’s they would be 
induced to come to it by the fact that they get good 
herrings, and get big prices for them, and that there- 
is a chance to make good earnings. 

18865. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is the rea- 
son why fishermen come from other countries. Is- 
not there a different reason why Irishmen have not 
their proportion of boats engaged in these fisheries. 
Does not it take a bigger boat to fish this summer 
fishing than it does to fish the autumn fishing? — 
Well, the summer fishing is carried on further out to- 
sea, and certainly it requires a bigger boat to come 
here, and sail a long distance than it does to work, 
the fisheries in the bays and nearer shore. 

18866. Have you noticed that the proportion of large - 
boats on the Irish coast is a very small one? — There- 
is certainly not a very large proportion of big boats, 
-and in fact there were no big boats till tile Board 
built that class of boats, on the West Coast of Ire- 
land ; but it is only right to say that the Board’s; 
boats at Downing’s Bay have invariably fished as well 
if not better, than the large Scotch sailing boats have- 
done. I do not say that they have fished equal to the 
steam drifters, but they certainly have fished equal to- 
the large sailing boats, if not better. 

18867. Mr. Sutherland. — Are not you building a 
larger class of boats now with a view to this May 
fishing of herrings ? — We are building a larger class 
of boats with a view to the May fishing of herrings, 
and also with the view of their not being too large 
to engage in the autumn fishing of herrings, trying to- 
hit the size suitable for both fishings. 

18868. You seem to indicate by that answer and by 
a previous one that as far as sailing vessels are con- 
cerned there is a size limit, a limit to the size that 
the boat should attain?— Well, I would not even say 
that It is more with a view to the fishing in which 
the boats would be engaged. The whole tendency of 
the trade is that the fishing is to be done by steamers, 
and I have no doubt that that will eventually come- 
to the Irish boats as well. The whole tendency is; 
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that way, but it would be better that the men should 
.have more practical training — and this they have in 
sailing boats— before going into more extensive opera- 
tions. . , 

18869. It is rather risky to go m for any sort of a 
steam boat at present, is it, large or small?— Yes, 
but we have not reached that stage yet. I have no 
doubt that we will come to it. We must have the 
sailing boat for the present. 

18870. In the meantime you are aware of how 
cheaply you can get good sailing boats in Scotland ? — 
That is so. At the same time those sailing boats in 
Scotland are too big for our purposes. Although they 
would do very well for summer fishing, they would 
not do for autumn fishing, and the men cannot afford 
to have two boats, and the object in the meantime in 
order to keep down the expenditure has been to try 
to hit upon a size of .a boat suitable for both summer 
and autumn fishing. 

18871. But in the meantime it is a rather difficult 
situation, is it not ? — I can see that it is difficult, but 
it is a situation that will get more difficult perhaps 
as time goes on. I can see the difficulty, but at the 
same time it will just have to be faced. 

18872. The difficulty that occurs to me, Mr. Duthde, 
is this — you are naturally anxious that all the fish 
should be landed by Irish boats. Well, if that is to 
be the case they must enter into competition with the 
sailing vessels that are being used in Scotland, but I 
am not at all wedded to the idea that it can be ex- 
pected reasonably for a long time that the bulk of the 
fish should be landed by the Irish boats. Of course, 
that would be an advantage if it could be got, but it 
is not a necessity. Of course, it is good for the 
country to land the fish whoever does it? — I do not 
look upon it at all in that way, Mr. Sutherland. 
You know the Atlantic is a big enough field for other 
boats as well as Irish boats to fish from, and the 
more that boats cornel to it and open it up all the 
better wall it be for the local boats, for they will have 
a share in it. 

18873. But in the meantime I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact of how cheaply you can get very 
good boats at the present time in Scotland ? — That is 
so, but then I mentioned to you that those boats are 
not just of the suitable size for us. They are too 
big- 

18874. Some of them may be ? — And although they 
might suit very well for summer fishing, they are 
too big for the autumn fishing, and the men have to 
study, and get a boat suitable in size for both fish- 
ings. 

18875. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I gather that 
the general drift of your answers is this, then, Mr. 
Duthie, that you are glad to see so many Scotch 
boats coming to the fishing, but that you would de- 
sire a larger number of Irish boats to be available for 
fishing than now frequent the fishing grounds? — Oh, 
yes. 

18876. Sir John CoLOirn. — Am I right in taking it 
as your view that the hope of the stability and the 
prospects of the Irish fishing is mainly a question of 
the in-shore fishing? — Oh, by no means. No; no 
one could say where the limit of fishing would be. 
Although the autumn fishing is now, as I said a little 
while ago, both for mackerel and for herrings con- 
fined to the in-shore, yet there are fishings to be de- 
veloped out to sea that have not been touched, and I 
have no doubt that will be the work of the future. 

18877. But at present and in the immediate future 
it is the in-shore fishijig that you think is the field 
upon which there must be the most development? — 
Well, it is difficult to say that. You have the in- 
shore fishing along with the off-shore fishing. Well, 
the ofi-shore fishing in summer and the in-shore fish- 
ing in autumn seem to me to be the fishings that for 
the present will develop, and bring good results to 
the country. 

18878. Yes, but that involves two different classes 
of boats, as I understand you ; that as regards the in- 
shore fishing it is small boats, but as regards the off- 
shore fishing it is big boats, and your answer to 
Mr. Sutherland led me to suppose that you looked 
more to the in-shore than to the off-shore fishing ? — I 
say that the Board have striven or done thedr best to 
get a size of boat suitable for both fishings, and now 
they have at least a half and more than a half of the 
boats that are suitable for both fishings. The fact 
that for the last two or three years these boats have 
carried on the summer herring fishing from Downings 


is a proof of what I say, and at present the Board jg 
are building a considerable number of boats to replace ' _!_ 
some that were wrecked, and to give to crews that have Mr. A. T. . 
been asking for them boats of a size that we expect Duthie. • 
will be found suitable for both summer and autumn 
fishing — both off-shore and in-shore fishing. 

18879. But for this in-shore fishing you want a 
small class of boat — a smaller boat than for the off- 
shore ? — A smaller boat would do the in-shore fishing, 
but that fishing that I have alluded to in Kenmare 
Bay was all worked by yawls near to the shore and in 
a sheltered bay. 

18880. But I am taking you on Mr. Sutherland's 
question. He suggested to you that cheap boats could 
be got in Scotland, and you pointed out to him that 
these larger boats were not suitable for fishing on the 
in-shore Irish coast ? — I said so. 

18881. Very good. That being so, the larger boats 
from other parts of the kingdom cannot compete with 
the Irish in the in-shore waters by reason of the size 
of those boats ? — That is so. 

18882. And therefore it is the in-shore fishing and 
this brings me back to my original question. The 
in-shore fishing of Ireland is really through natural 
circumstances an Irish preserve, is not that so? — 

Well, I do not know if you can call it an Irish pre- 
serve, but certainly the circumstances under which 
tire fishing is carried on are not such as will induce 
boats from other parts to come to it, and if the fisher- 
men from other parts of the country come to the 
Irish autumn fishings they invariably provide them- 
selves with small boats. Now for years there has 
been a number of Scotch fishermen coming to Down- 
ings Bay for the autumn fishing, and they all have 
small-sized boats, as small as the smallest of the 
Board’s boats are, and the crews usually leave the 
boats when they go home at Christmas, and there 
they remain till next September. 

18883. The Scotch fishermen keep smaller boats on 
the Irish coast for the purpose of fishing the in-shore 
waters. Is that so ? — That is so. There is some half 
dozen of them at least fishing from Downing’s for a 
number of years at the autumn fishing. 

18884. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— So there is no 
Irish preserve? — There is no Irish preserve at all. 

18885. Sir John Colomb. — Now go on to the barrel- 
making ? — When the Board took up the curing of her- 
rings and mackerel it was necessary to provide bar- 
rels for these. Before they opened a cooperage them- 
selves they bought barrels from Scotland, but it was 
thought advisable, seeing that the curing was develop- 
ing so much from the coast, to open a cooperage, and 
train some of the local lads to cooperage, and in 1895 
they opened a cooperage at Teelin. This was placed 
under the charge of a competent cooper from Scot- 
land, and six local lads were taken on to serve an 
apprenticeship, the usual apprenticeship that 
coopers do serve, of four years ; they completed the 
apprenticeship, and the work has gone on satisfac- 
torily. And then, in 1896, when the herring fishing 
developed so rapidly at Burtonport the Board found 
it necessary to open another cooperage there. They 
bought suitable premises for it, and the success of 
the fishery at that place made it necessary that some- 
thing should be done. Well, local lads were taken on 
as apprentices there in the same way as at Teelin, 
and on the same conditions, and the cooperage there 
was also placed in charge of a competent Scotch 
cooper the same as at Teelin. Well, at Burtonport 
the cooperage has been a steady success up to 1906. 
when the short fishing took place. The Board have 
on hands some of the barrels that they have made at 
Burtonport Last year they were not able to sell 
them all— perhaps about half of them — but that is 
just a natural consequence where fishings have to be 
depended upon. You cannot expect every year that 
the fish will be got, but you must prepare for it what- 
ever way it may turn out. 

18886. Can you tell me in reference to this matter 
of the cooperage at Burtonport whether the Board sell 
the barrels at the ordinary cooper’s profit? — The 
Board have always sold the barrels at what they have 
cost them to make— that is, everything is charged 
against the price of the barrels, the cost of the 
materials, the freight of the materials in bringing 
them from wherever they are brought from. to Bur- 
tonport, the wages paid to the apprentices and 
journeymen, and all charges, including depreciation 
of 7 per cent, per year upon the property. 

0 
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Feb. 15 1907. 18887. Upon the capital expended on the property ? 

' _1 ‘ ' — Yes ; and also 25 per cent, per year depreciation 
Mr. A. T. of the working plant. 

Duthie. 18888. I see? — So that it has been conducted on 

purely commercial lines end up to now it has paid its 
way. 

18889. Only one other question on that point. Are 
those barrels sold at exactly the same price or are 
they able to sell cheaper than barrels imported? — In- 
cluding the freights on imported barrels there is little 
or no difference upon the pi ice that they are sold at. 

18890. Mr. Kavanagh. — I think we had different 
evidence at Burtonport to that. What do you charge 
for a barrel? — Well, it all depends or. what the 
material costs us. When the Board first began 
making barrels, staves were much cheaper than they 
are now, and iron hoops were much cheaper and other 
matters did not cost so much, and then the Board 
sold the barrels at 3s. 9 d. each. Since then there has 
been a constant rise going on in the price of material*, 
and last year the Board were obliged to make a 
charge of 4s. 3 d. for a barrel in order to get their own 
money cut of it. 

18891. Wh.it would be such barrels imported into 
Burtonport? — Well, something about the same. Most 
of those birrels were sold to Scotch curers, and if 
they did not find that that was as good for them as 
taking barrels from home it is not likely that they 
would purchase them. 

18892. We had evidence at Burtonport that the 
Scotch barrels were cheaper by 4d or 6 d.l 

Sir John Colomb. — That was my impression, too. 

18893. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Mr. Kavanagh 
is perfectly right in saying that there was a contro- 
versy about the prices there, but at all events you have 
stated to the Commission now that the full outlay 
is charged in the price of the barrels? — That is so. 
We never fix the price. The Board never fixes the 
price of the barrels. They see that they are paid 
first what it has cost them to produce them and then 
they deduct all the other charges. The Board want 
to get no profit, but simply the barrels to pay their 
way. 

18894. Mr. Sutherland. — Perhaps the best way cf 
testing it would be by the answer to the question 
whether any of the Scotch curers bring barrels ? — Ob, 

18895. Would you be able, from your cooperage, to 
supply all the curers of Downing’s Bay and Burton- 
port ? — Oh, no ; we could not supply them with all 
that they want. 

18896. So that they are not so much compelled by the 
exigency of prices as influenced by the supply of barrels 
being there? — They cannot all get so much from the 
Board’s cooperage and then all bring barrels with 
them. The Board never meant that the cooperage was 
to be a universal provider. Their object was to train 
lads as coopers, and the fact is that they have trained 
something like twenty -eight now. 

18897. But it lies to reason that if curers that come 
from Scotland could get barrels in Ireland at the 
same price they would not bring theirs at all? — I do 
not say that they would not bring some, but most of 
the Scotch curers have to keep their coopers employed all 
the year round, and in order to clear their hands of 
barrels they would send them to any fishing. 

18898. But the fact that the supply is not in this 
place equal to the demand is quit© sufficient answer 
to why the Scotch curers bring theirs with them. The 
very fact that they could not get all their wants met 
from your cooperage is a reason why they should bring 
them with them quite irrespective of the price? — And 
even if they knew that they could get all their wants 
supplied, some of them would bring some of their 
barrels with them. 

18899. People like less trouble rather than more? — 
They must get their barrels filled. They are not to be 
kept standing empty. 

18900. And then I want to ask a question, whether 
those twenty-eight apprentices that you have men- 
tioned here that have served their four years’ ap- 
prenticeship have turned out good coopers? — Some of 
them have turned out very good coopers, and they are 
all employed in making barrels, and not all perhaps 
in flie country now, but all who are employed in 
making barrels for the herring curers work during 
the time the herring fishing lasts. 

18901. Have any gone elsewhere to find employment 
as coopers ?— Some of them have been working in Scot- 
land and some of them have started making barrels 


on their own account, and so on, but they are all 
employed at the various herring fishing and curing 
stations. 

18902. Such as Downing’s Bay? — Downing’s Bay, 
Burtonport, or wherever they are wanted. They will 
go anywhere. 

18903. And have they the same opportunities as in 
Scotland for learning the trade? — They are taken just 
on the same terms as Scotch apprentice coopers are. 

18904. And have they the advantage that the Scotch 
cooper has of seeing the whole method of curing her- 
rings? — Every one of the lads are allowed to go out 
to the curing stations during the fishing and they are 
usually employed by some of the Scotch curers and 
they see the best style of curing being done, and my 
opinion is, that most of them are very smart at 
curing. They could not fail, you know. 

18905. Do you expect that these men will find per- 
manent employment and that sort of thing once they 
begin to set up cooperages of their own? — Well, some 
of them certainly have set up cooperages of their own, 
and that is one of the results that should be looked 
forward to. The Board do not wish to carry on the 
cooperage any longer than they are obliged* to, but 
up to now it has been much better for them to have 
kept hold of the cooperage as they are training lads 
as practical coopers for the coast, and it has opened 
up employment for a lot of lads where they can earn 
good wages and have constant employment. 

18906. You know the important part that fish 
curing has played in the development of fishing in 
Scotland. I daresay you will be prepared to admit 
that it is a very important part? — Oh, yes. 

18907. Have you any men rising up in Ireland to 
do the same sort of thing as those men in Scotland 
who have made the barrel-making itself? — Oh, un- 
doubtedly there are. 

18908. Have you an Irish firm or individual that 
cures largely? — There are firms going into the cooper 
ing and doing a share. 

18909. Have you one in your mind ? — Well, none of 
the curers yet, perhaps, have taken up coopering to 
any great extent. 

18910. Doing a share of making barrels are they ? — 
There are some of them who do and others who do 
not. For instance, in Kerry there are not so many 
barrels. 

Sir John Colomb. — Better not to pursue this till 
we get to the paragraph dealing with it. 

18911. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When the Com- 
mission sat in Burtonport two criticisms were pass* d 
on the Board’s cooperage. The one was that it did 
not take in a sufficient number of apprentices. The 
other related to the supply of staves to two young 
coopers who were out of their apprenticeship. Now, 
we will take these separately. In view of the fact 
that there is a demand in excess of the supply of 
barrels, would it be advisable to put on more appren- 
tices than you have at your cooperage at Burtonport? 
—At Burtonport we have always had it full. Under 
present arrangements we only have a foreman who 
looks after the apprentices, and there are usually 
half a dozen of them employed, and although in some 
years we could have sold more barrels than we had to 
sell yet this year we did not sell all we had. I will 
just give you the whole matter of how the sale of 
barrels stands. There have been about 6,000 barrels 
made at Burtonport cooperage, of which 3,285 were 
sold and 3,420 left unsold, so that you see we did 
not sell half of the barrels that we made this year 

ion io This is the firsfc time that this has happened. 

18912. Had the storms not interrupted the fishing 
all those barrels would have been sold ?— Had the fish- 
ing been anything like what it was last year they 
would have all been sold. 

18913. But in taking your apprentices you have to 
count season with season ?— Oh, yes, with apprentices 
you must. 

18914. And you do not wish to have a very great 
number of barrels in stock?— The Board's policy has 
S1 ^i P l y r en to train c ?°pers. It has not been, as I 
said before, to be a universal provider of barrels. 

18915. But looking to the extent of the curing 
trade in that part of the country, if you had ac- 
commodation for thousands of barrels would it not 
be a good policy to take on more coopers ?— Well, it 
would be better policy, I should say, if some of the 
merchants or coopers there would put up and carry 
on the work themselves. 

18916. You expect that will come?— I have no 
doubt that will come. I do not know that it would be 
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good policy to go anv further than the Board have 
done. They have now set the trade on its feet and 
they have shown to others that they can be made there. 
It has paid its way and they are prepared, I have no 
doubt, to give further encouragement to any outsiders 
who mav take up the work. 

18917.' Some of the witnesses there went the length 
of saying that ic should be the policy of the Board 
to bring about the production and selling of barrels 
sufficient to supply to the trade on the Irish coast?— 
Well, I would not care to say that, my lord. 

18918. You think that might come gradually?— 
That might come gradually. I do not think it is a 
part of the Board’s work to do that. 

18919. Mr. Sutherland. — You are not so socialistic 
as that ? — I am not. 

18920. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — One encourage- 
ment to go on with this industry’ is the fact that the 
Board has made no loss on it ? — That is so. 

18921. You would not consider it reasonable that the 
supply should be so great as to discourage people who 
come from a distance, fishermen and coopers from 
Scotland, bringing in their own barrels if they wish, or 
any local man who chooses making his barrels and 
selling his barrels? — I understand that that has been 
the line that the Board has usually gone upon. 

18922. Apart from any small difference m price it 
would seem reasonable that the Scotch curer might 
desii'e to employ his own people at home for a certain 
portion of the year in making barrels, which barrels 
he would take with him to the Irish coast ?— Yes ; I 
really alluded to that by saying that they wished to 
employ their own coopers during the winter time. 

18923. Some complaint was made about the Board 
not supplying according to covenant a certain quan- 
tity of staves to young coopers out of their apprentice- 
ship at Burtonport. Do you know anything of that 
matter ? — I remember last year there was a con- 
siderable scarcity of staves, and if the Board had not 
purchased in October it would have been almost im- 
possible to have got them. There was one young 
cooper at Burtonport who did not apply for the staves 
until January, or perhaps, the beginning of February 
Two or three months before that the Board had pur- 
chased all the staves they could get and had made 
arrangements to dispose of them to the coopers. This 
cooper asked for more staves than the Board could 
possibly get for him, but they offered him a loan if 
he could provide himself with the staves. He did not 
take the loan. He said he was not in a position to 
get the staves brought over to Burtonport for him, but 
the Board gave him a certain supply out of their own 
staves that they had at Burtonport. There were two 
brothers — I think that is the case you allude to — 
who served their apprenticeship with the Board ac 
Burtonport, and after their apprenticeship was over 
they went over to Scotland and worked for a year, 
which was a very wise thing for them to do. Then 
when they came back to Burtonport the Board gave 
them employment again in the cooperage. One of the 
lads went ro America. He came back from America, 
and they started two years ago to make barrels them- 
selves, and they applied to the Board for materials 
which they got, and last year they applied again when 
there was a scarcity of staves. In fact, they were 
scarcely to be got, and all the Board could do was to 
give the lads some of their own staves out of their 
Burtonport supply, which they did. The lads have 
asked for staves again for this eoming season, which 
they will get, but one of them has just again left for 
America. 

18924. Mr. Kavanagh. — They are working on their 
own account? — They are working for themselves the 
same as the Kerry coopers are doing. 

18925. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your explana- 
tion seems to show that the Board did everything in 
their power to supply these young men with staves, 
and you have no doubt that such applications are 
sure to have th 6 attention of the Board in future? — 
Undoubtedly. The Board’s wish is to give every at- 
tention to such applications, and in the circumstances 
they did their best. They could not have done more. 
In fact they took away some of the supplies they had 
to keep their own men working. 

. 18926. Mr. Sutherland. — My impression at the 
time was that there was not much substance in the 
complaint? — These are the facts at any rate. 

18927. Sir John Colomb. — Would you now proceed 
to the long line fishing, the cod and" ling ? — Perhaps 
I might state the number of barrels the Board has 
made at the Donegal cooperage. 


18928. We have got that in the appendix to our 15 1907 
first report? — Up to date they have sold all they made ' 
except these 3,000. Mr. A. T. 

18929. All those particulars are on record? — Cod Duthie. 
and ling fishing was carried on in yawls from Teelin, 

Malinbeg, also from Tory Island during the early days 
of the Board’s work with very satisfactory results, 
and in the North Mayo stations of Porturlin, Porta- 
cloy, Mui.icrenagh and Iniskea. The cod and ling 
fishing was carried on in canoes. 

18930. Mr. Sutherland.— What is a canoe? — A 
canoe is a craft made with twigs and covered over with 
some sort of strong cotton that is tarred. 

18931. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They call them 
currachs ? — Yes. 

18932. They are not known on the Irish coast as 
canoes but as currachs ? — Yes. 

18933. Mr. Sutherland. — I never saw one except in 
an exhibition. How do they proceed to sea in it?— 

They just pull it. 

18934. Are not they afraid of them being pierced ? — 

You would wonder how expert they are at handling 
these currachs. 

18935. How far to sea can they go with them? — They 
don’t often go great distances to sea, but I have seen 
them three and four miles ofF. 

18936. Have they any sail? — They have small sails. 

Down on the Kerry coast the bulk of the autumn 
mackerel fishing, especially round Dingle, is carried on 
in these currachs or canoes, but they are of a larger 
size than the canoes about Mayo. 

18937. Have they keels? — No, they have not. The 
frame is wicker work, and over this the tarred cloth is 
stretched. 

18938. It is the cheapest form of boat you know of ? 

— Yes. There are no canoes in Scotland, unless you 
find them off the western islands. 

18939. No ; I never saw one ? — Then there are none 
in Scotland. 

18940. What would they cost? — They would cost a 
few pounds. Anything from £3 to £5. 

Mr. Green. — In Kerry they cost £9. 

18941. Mr. Sutherland. — Is the making of them a 
trade ? — There are handy men among the fishermen who 
make these canoes. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It was in an enlarged 
vessel of that description we sent Saint Columba across 
to Scotland. 

Mr. Sutherland. — The place he landed in Scotland 
is called Portnacurracli. 

18942. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The currach 
enables one to land on a rough shore? — You can 
get on to the shore with it. It would not- do ta land 
on sharp stones or rocks, but on a strand there is nob 
much difficulty in landing, and you can get out on the 
dry ground safely from a currach. As well as in the 

f daces I have mentioned, the Board carried cm ood and 
ing fishing first at Achill Island. In its early days, at 
the Donegal stations, large quantities of cod and ling 
were got. These were almost all bought from the 
fishermen, and cured ; that is, split, salted, and dried 
in the usual way that cod and ling are cured and dried 
in Scotland. At the North Mayo stations fair catches 
were got, and they were also all bought- by the Board. 

For a good many years this was the principal fishing at 
the Donegal and Mayo stations, and a good deal of 
money was earned by the men. Hi order to find out 
whether cod and ling could be got further out to sea 
the Beard, in 1894 I think it was. brought over three 
large boats from Scotland to do the long line fishing 
from Teelin. This experiment was satisfactory, as 
there were good takes of ood and ling and conger eels, 
and it led to the introduction of an improved type of 
boat. The first two Zulu boats were got for this from 
Scotland, and were given to Teelin crews. But these 
were soon largely increased in number. And, 
having been the first at long line fishing, the 
Teelin men were the first to go to Downing’s 
Bay in these boats for the herring fishing ; 
and they were the first to open up, as it were, the 
autumn fishing at Downing’s, that has since developed 
so rapidly. I should say that the Board provided an 
instructor in each of these boats, and under the in- 
structor the crews soon picked up the fishing work, 
and also mending nets, and looking after the gear, and 
so on. About the same time the Board got some 
Greencastle yawls built, and gave them to the crews 
on the North Mayo coast, at Porturlin and Portacloy. 

18943. Mr. Sutherland. — Why are these called 
Greencastle yawls? — I don’t know; hut that is the 
C 2 
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Feb. 15 1907. name they seem to have. They are yawls of the 
' — L. ' Drontheim huild, and it may be that they were first 
Mr. A. T. built at Greencastle, but Portrusk is the great centre 
Duthie. for building them now. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose that they 
were largely built at Greencastle, in Inishowen. 

18944. Mr. Sutherland. — It is very like the Shet- 
land skiff ? — It has not so much sheer as the Shetland 
skiff. Scotch fishermen were also sent to the North Mayo 
stations to instruct the crews in the handling of the 
yawls, and also in the long line fishing. For a number 
of years the fishing on the North Mayo stations re- 
sulted in a very satisfactory manner. Considerable 
quantities of cod and ling were cured. Then the long 
line fishing was further extended on the Galway coast, 
to the Aran Islands and other places. I need not go 
into all the particulars. You have them on the notes 
there. At the Aran Islands yawls were introduced 
on the South Island. Previous to the introduction of 
these they had nothing but canoes or curraclis ; and at 
Kilronan the men fished in the nobbies — these were 
the boats they had for the mackerel fishing — they fished 
long lines from them, and did very well. During the 
early years of the Board’s work large takes of cod and 
ling were got, and earnings up to £150 a boat, that is, 
among the large boats, were quite common. 

18945. Did they since pass into Irish hands? — They 
were in Irish hands from the first. 

18946. Sir John Colomb. — They were in Irish hands 
tinder Scotch instructors? — Yes ; but the instructors 
were provided by the Board; but many of the crews 
were fishing several years themselves. 

18947. Mr. Sutherland. — Did they make a good 
thing of it? — They did very well, but during the last 
few years there has been a considerable falling off in 
long line fishing. However, I have no doubt it will take 
on again, for it is the nature of long line fishing that 
it comes and goes. It seems to be even more fluctua- 
ting than the herring or other net fishing. 

18948. Sir John Colomb. — Has the falling off been 
simultaneous at all these places? — It has been simul- 
taneous all round the coast. At Inishowen, round to 
the north of the Foyle, considerable takes of cod used 
to be got, but since it fell off on the Donegal 
Mayo, and Galway coast it has also fallen off at Inish- 
owen. There has been a simultaneous decrease in cod 
and ling fishing all round the coast ; not only here, but 
on the Scotch coast, where it has not been so successful 
as it used to be. 

Mr. Sutherland. — That is so. 

18949. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is there any reason given 
for it? — I could not give any reason for it. 

18950. It is not the first time it has happened? — It 
is not the first time it has happened. It happened 
some thirty years ago round the west coast of Ireland. 

18951. Mr. Sutherland. — You know some of our 
scientists say it depends a great deal on change in fhe 
temperature of the water?— It may ; but it is hard to 
know. I am afraid scientists are as much at a loss as 
we are. In reference to the introduction of a better 
type of boat, I have already referred to the introduction 
of Zulu boats at Teelin. This type of boat has been 
so successful that there are now over eighty of them 
that have been given to crews in Donegal on the share 
system. These boats now are almost entirely employed 
at the herring fishing, and in order to adapt them for 
the summer and autumn fishing larger and more im- 
proved boats are now built than were built at first. 
For years the Board has had more applications for 
Zulu boats than it has been able to supply. The 
development of the spring mackerel fishing on the 
Galway coast led to the introduction of nobbies. This 
class of boat is very suitable for mackerel fishing. 
There are now several nobbies owned by crews about 
Burtonport which are employed by them in herring 
fishing. 

18952. Where do they go in these nobbies from 
Burtonport? — They fish about Burtonport, and go to 
the summer fishing at Downings. For the last two 
years there were several of the Burtonport nobbies 
there. They follow the herring fishing from Burton- 
port, and fish as far south as Rosbeg, and as far north 
as Downing’s Bay. The Board, when they procured 
cod and ling, had to find markets for them, and they 
sold them almost entirely in Liverpool and Belfast ; 
and during the years that they had considerable quan- 
tities they had no difficulty in finding a ready sale for 
them, at an average price, equal to the price that was 
bemg paid for cured fish from other places. The cured 
mackerel have all been sold in America, which seems 
to be the only market for it. 


18953. Sir John Colomb. — Is that due to the fact 
that there is no demand elsewhere? — Not for cured 
mackerel. The Congested Districts Board, ten or 
twelve years ago, as an experiment, sent a lot of cured 
mackerel to a good many Continental markets, but 
there were no satisfactory results got from any of them 
— that is, no results that would have warranted re- 
commending the markets to any curers to send the 
mackerel there. 

18954. Is there no home demand for cured mackerel ? 
— Little or none. The demand for it seems to be con- 
fined entirely to America^ 

18955. Mr. Sutherland.— To Chicago and New 
York? — To New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Baltimore, and, I suppose, ,all over the inland cities 
of America. 

18956. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — These are also 
good centres for disposing of cured herrings?— New 
York seems to be the principal centre for disposing of 
the cured Donegal herrings, although I learn that 
during the last couple of years Boston has been opened 
up for cured herrings, and some people there have been 
buying quantities of Donegal cured herrings. As a 
result, in the year 1905, there were 82,000 barrels of 
spring and autumn cured mackerel sent to America 
from Ireland, which shows that there is a considerable 
trade in it. 

18957. Mr. Sutherland. — How many go to the 
barrel? — 200 lbs. is the weight that is put into the 
barrel. 

18958. Wliat would be the average number of fish ? — 
It depends on the size of the fish. The average that 
is wanted would be under 300 to a barrel, hut in many 
cases they go over that. 

18959. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Those cured fish 
that were sent to America, so far as they were mackerel, 
were mainly from the Kerry coast? — Largely from the 
Kerry coast, but a good many from the Mayo and 
Galway coasts as well, and from the coast of Cork. 

18960. Do you think that as you expect herring fishing 
off the Kerry coast so it may be possible that a 
mackerel fishing could be developed off the northern 
coast? — The mackerel on the northern coast are not so 
large. They don’t seem to be quite such a good class 
of fish as they get on the west and south coasts, and 
they don’t seem to be so plentiful. Other markets 
than America have been tried on the Continent for 
the cured mackerel, but in none of them have satis- 
factory prices been got. America remains the one 
market for ordinary cured mackerel. In the years 
that the Board cured herrings in Donegal they sold 
the most of these in Ireland ; but for many years, 
from 1894 to 1897, the Board cured from 1,500 to 
2,000 barrels of herrings each year. 

18961. You say those were mainly disposed of in 
Ireland? — Yes. 

18962. Have you any idea to what extent the con- 
sumption of cured fish in the inland towns of Ireland 
is met by an Irish supply, or how far the supply is 
imported? — I think most of the supply is imported. 
They would in Ireland not give the price that can he 
got for these Irish herrings in other places. It is 
merely a case of the herrings being sent to other 
markets on account of the high prices that are paid 
for them. 

18963. Mr. Sutherland. — But with regard to cod 
and ling, is not it the case that in Catholic countries 
of Europe there is always a large demand in the Lenten 
season? Is not there such a demand in Ireland? — I 
suppose there is. 

18964. How is that met ? — You don’t know what the 
tastes in fish in a country axe until you try it. In 
some countries the taste goes to one sort of fish and 
in other countries it goes to another. 

18965. What does it go to in Ireland?— In Ireland I 
find that there is a considerable taste for a salted 
herring ; hut, as I say, the high prices that can he got 
for these Downing’s Bay herrings have made them 
almost prohibitive. 

18966. They were a small element in the case ; but 
what about cured salt fish, cod and ling, in which there 
is such large exportation from Scotland to Spain and 
the Mediterranean— is not there a demand for that fish 
in Ireland?— Not perhaps to tire same extent, but there 
is always a demand and .a certain sale for dried salt 
fish m Ireland. Large quantities of saythe can be sold, 
especially in the_ North, about Belfast, and also con- 
siderable quantities of dried cod and ling. 

18967. Is not it a fact that these come in vessels from 
Scotland— and I took it that his lordship’s question was 
directed towards ascertaining why that supply should 
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highest price for the herrings, and when the merchants ped in Russian ^^eifto be the 

came to enter into competition both in the market and Russian vessels 1 
in buying the fish from the fishermen it has brought P r ^ c a l camererf direct cargoes, 
this about, and when they bought fish at high prices 18985. Mr SnMAND.-Are they sailing snip 
they had to make every endeavour to sell them at stumem ?-S fc ^ rs ^, L0MB __ I)<> those steamers pay 
equally high prices, else the business could not have MB*. Bit Jomr kb. oaching w hat 

gone on. Fortunately the qualify of the fish has port ***** another ™rt?-They pay the port 
-come to the rescue to help them. they woru y - charged at Downing s 

18976. I took it Sir Antony’s questions yesterday and harbour : d oes i that iney cnarg -6 

were directed to the fact that towns of a certamsire B ^whate y These steamers w u en 

were not properly supplied with fish. Take a town - ■ - Glasgow 0 r any other port to take 

like Lurgan. Will you find m such a town a good they caU at wasgo^ ^ J h *~ port dues; 
fish shop, regularly supplied with fish, where fresh Louise, you may say that the great object of 

fish can be got every day ?-I suppose m a town like and of improvement of |iers and har- 

Lurgan yon would, but really I am not well up m the § “S.bJt can you tell me do these vessels coining 

supplies to these towns. ........ , . frAm ’wien ports, perhaps foreign vessels, pay har- 

18977. That is a point you might .kindly bring under horn ic ^ gn P . 1 ? the equivalent of 

the notice of those who are organising industry m Ire- ter gtt have to pay at another port?-They 
land? — -You know the Congested Districts Board m pa y the rate that is levied on 

these early days made every effort they could m the all w vessel or fislitog boat that comes 

way of making inquiries at these severM maricets hTto pay the rate that is levill on that class of 
as to the sale for fish, and I think they continue to do wha^r it is, and these steamers loading ber- 

lt still. There is no chance lost that can poraibly be se 1 Rlissia ay the usual dues at the rate of 
got to the way of introducing Irish fish into any ^ 4axged on vessels loading for 

market to Ireland. . _ . , an d the steamers that come to Down- 

18978. It is possibly not the duty of the Congested fore gn ^po in „ s to Glasgow pay the same, and 

Districts Board ?— But to developing the fishing the ® barrel of herrings that is to be shipped the 
Board’s object certainly has been to get the best price d efiant has to pay dues, and he also has to pay 
-obtainable for the fishermen. . „t h eri ings discharged. That is so 

. 18979. Sir John Colomb.— Y ou summarise youi t he pays dues on the herrings landed 

duties in this respect to this way : the Boaxd s duties far I t k t p y herrings shipped 

■are to develop the catching of fish, the curing of fish, fresh, ana again ue p js 

-and getting the best prices for fish? — That was the curea. 
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• 1 ? 997 - The 5’ e ndeavoured, as far „ possible, to. 

IRQrq tcu r, work upon business lines so as to make it a paving 

getetoem g tS the tolls?_ The County Council concern, and insure that people would see tha/thj 

° i oono t* j • x ,1 , . business was opened up for them on sound lines? 

xeS^'istaL S expenditure oi the Con- The proof of ihi. fact is that the tdiole of thLe 

S wi* hlvf^n 7 , “ P‘ ers “ d harbours station! hare been taken up and are tracked hr 
"S ■ ”? d , th “ o“ d ” tr r merchants, and carried on by them on the same lhSL 

nrabS from the fJTnS °* . P J° fit “ d f‘ “ the - v w “ e carried »” b J' «* Beard. 

S fish la”e tSselfi^ „ T S “BP 1 !' ld9S6 - T1 “ sb "« b ““‘ system is the next subject 

but the iuhilS? ’< P S d ”’’ “ d slu P ‘hem, 'nth which you dealf-The Board commenced givinr 
“ t e? I S' d the movement, the Con- boats on the share system in Donegal, and hy^o n| 

gsted Distncts Board, does not get the revenues!— this it has enabled many men trim wre too poor to 

The revenue, goes to the County Conncil !- °‘ h '‘' “ *° ^ “ d 

lgested Districts Board dooe -w „»+ i orwi d.A t. . .. , . . ., , . 

ictly what 


mC S' x goes to tne bounty Council?— 

The Congested Districts Board does not get anv 
revenue. ° J 

4 “ you hand * n a memorandum, sav, 

tor 1906 of the number of steamers that have called 
tor fish in at the different ports that you have been 
describing, their tonnage, and the dues charged, and 
p““i d ,„„°. U ;.®! Cert . a ^ what ijmilar vessels of similar 


18999. Perhaps you had better state cwuj wx 
the share boat system is ? — The share boat system is 
that ai crew will get a boat and the necessary fisfii-> 
ing gear at its prime cost, or net cost, and instead 
of having the usual formal loan, the Board enter into 
an agreement with them as crew of the boat, and' 
the terms on which they are to fish are that the earnj- 

wla* cn> d.Vidad n’ntn wjvwv OT1 


There 

are- 


tonnagec'alh ng at* De rrv*nr n??" Ve ?? ls ° f , simiI ?V the ^ rms on which they are to fish are that them 
have to pav as tolls *—. I wiB^n^W 1 verpool would mgs of the boat are divided into nine shares. T] 

ittoflbo?? 084 E€V ' Dl '' °’ DoNNEU ‘--^l 8 you 'take ^id^o S^nerobSL oT' the r cmw. and *** 

t mi g ht H L c S£"i Tief u'p 1! to do ti quite d as SK 

just & conveniently The cL.Z e ?, d , °, f 1905 of the J men - The Board for the first few years usually 
the piers and k£p ihern in^Sr^nd fi skilled fisherman, for each 

bonrmaster to T h?„ t? ’ and find a har- Sf cw - One-ninth of the earnings is retained by the 
rings are nearl? all wnt^ to ^ r_CUred her i B ° ard f nd P laced to credit of his wages. These 

Russia, though smil^r5ls oYt?eJ™^Tf ny + a * d “ stra * ors are .P aid 50 weekly wages. Some- 

New York, OTmmerlerriJi^rS ‘ T £ l™** the on r ninth share d <** f« more than to pav 

especially the Do^toW* TWif c ? red in , Donegal, his wages. Sometimes it does far less. But in order 
highest price paid fof 3t tL ! to deal fai , rl 7 ™ th men, and not ask them to 
excepting the prices paid for the famons^CaSle Bav SK wb , at ^7 don’t earn, that system was adopted, 
herrings. I would mention here W tl wlra ' ®ien three of the shares are placed to the credit of. 

get the full benefit of these prices.' LaSt simmef the smkmg fund for paying off the cost of the boats 

Downing’s Bay from £3 to £5 ner cran 4 &t nets ’ ^d also renewals of nets and repairs and' 

herrings from' the start to the close of the^acA 0 ' 1 ?£f®P °/ ^° at ' and when the crew are sufficiently 

This is a benefit of wMchthefish~ iS *■ ^ ^ &U 1 to fish . themselves witliout the 

vantage. I mean that- the fishemen«5 va^" fT^° f V an S 3 *™?* 0 ?’ tile one -ninth share which 

tage of the high prices paid to toe ofrers who1w+ ? d lbe€n fMped and placed to the credit of instruc- 

seem to take any advantage of the ^n Sj® 15 P lac , ed the credit of the sinking fund, so. 

sf ars? *” re “ 


lone j wuuines.T mat return was 

Si of n thA°w S the . whole P eriod from I860.* At the 
end of the return is a summary which, peril aris I 
read - Jke amount granted by Parliament’ to 
England and Wales was £1,444 754 n, vj . + t_„ 

tnd 0Un thf rante<3 t0 Scotland was ’£741,835 ls.’dd. ^ 

iSitreiQ, to Ilsb “ d ™ 

Puhli/W^i; t S hen , there are some advances by 

" ,El,pl “ d “ d SWhn.! 


19001. Then the crew pay no interest ? — Yes ; there- 
is interest at 21 or 3 per cent, charged on the loans, 
for the time they run. 

190)2. They pay that out <?f the shares?— The- 
Board run an account with each boat, and the in- 
inLl S $' la , r S«d against the boat in this account. 
19003. Before the shares are paid ?— No ; just as 
mework of the boat continues. Say the boat cost 
£300 when she as built and fitted out with fishing. 
W an d_at the end of the first fishing possibly £100 
>f that might be naid W.- *u.x xt.. 


and ^ales the advances were £1 638 oio^or^Sco^ ofth endo ^ the first fishing possibly £100 

la 2d they were £1.010.440 and for Ireland +W £ *1* “ ! ? ht ^ back out of tlie share that the 

£726,901 2s. 9 d. d - W€re ? oa F d and placed to the credit of the sinking 

Mr. Sutherland. — But of mnw it f? n interest on the £300 is only charged while 

of the grants for fishery piers that the evaroiw^ 05 +v 6 £ £°° ls due : the debt comes down to £200 

was yesterday. These toclude lSw| of aTl Sf Ihl 'F for K ™ proportion, and' 

commercial harbours? aroours ot ah kinds, this continues until the debt is paid off. 


j varemaj . AXiese 

commercial harbours? 

v r ;.?’ D0 ^ LL -“ Tes - a11 “rts of piers. § 
® ****** Mo watt. — Your next head is 

ri.JiT?!'! 111 lt - early 7 ears the Board worked 


19004. But as a fact the Boar^receive interest on 
toe original outlay for the boats and fishing gear 1— 
xes ; in every case they do. 

19005. When the sinking fund is paid off, is the 
™ ad ® to the crew ?-The boat and nets 

a!ir V p£pX d ° T “ *° c "' t “ d iecomi> 

19006. In what form are they handed over to the- 
Cr 1mn7 TT Ch Zu aT i enti . tled t0 a share of it ?— Yes. 


h T 8 s 6 'i J r “ erei “ d 

kiS’to S ", J«« thrOTgk th«, ^SSo 01 * 1 * " d “ 1«» lost system. 

Dject to this question— toe Board subsequently gave • 19008 ‘ can you make a boat the proDertv of 
v tek “ ” P ^ P rira ^Sori5!hYes. Th.,“r” ’ ,b o,”‘S b ‘ b **k off relations nixt^Si- 

18996. It is not, therefore, that the curing rf® 5 ° an a11 have their names entered in the register 

but that the Board, having established it, it passed an the hoat ’ or if th ey choose, to^ave 

then mto private hands ?— Yes. ’ p d te d g amon g themselves, one man may 

with toe herring fishing. A tout 50oftoe8^Jlri at DoTOffi J°B b x Urden ’ made 08,18 on the Donegal coast in connection 

StaS5l¥.S* a C0mpari30a C0Uld not — totot & Soun^ duJ 

t See question 18,687. ry or 

j Parliamentary paper No. 358 of 1896. 
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19009. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do the six men 
rsign an agreement with the Board at the start? — Yes. 

19010. Sir Fkancis Mowatt. — Suppose one of these 
men owe money, can anybody distrain on his share 
.of the boat ? — Not so long as the boat remained the 
property of the Board, and supposing he owed money 
when the boat became his own property, they might 
distrain on his share, but they could not distrain 
-on the other five shares. 

19011. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you know if there is 
s special Act dealing with the point in Ireland as 
there is in Scotland ? — I don’t think there is. 

19012. Are you aware of the Fishing Boats ('Scot- 
land) Act of 1886, I think it is ? — I am not aware 
•of it. 

19013. It was found absolutely necessary in Scot- 
land before loans were made to pass this Act in 
order to legalise a mortgage on a 'boat? — But was 
not their having the boats registered under the Mer- 
chants Shipping Act sufficient? 

19014. It was not supposed to be sufficient ? — I was 
going to say that that is done in the case of boats 
given upon loans in Ireland. 

19015. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say there are 
-six boats handed over, and twelve paid up ; that 
is eighteen. How many more are there in the 
Donegal fishery? — There are six handed over, and, I 
think, eleven others that are paid up, and these eleven 
boats have an average standing to their credit of £57 
each. 

19016. Each boat? — Yes. It is standing to their 
-credit just now with the Board. Of course, they have 
not been squared off yet. This is the result of the 
■close of the present fishing, and I see the sum ranges 
-from £13 to £87. There is only one sum under £20, 
and there is only one under £50. 

19017. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — All these sums 
■will be payable to the crews when the account is 
squared? — Yes, whenever the account is squared. 

19018. And the boat and gear are fully paid for ? — 
Yes, and will be handed over to them. 

19019. Mr. Sutherland. — Is that a balance for one 
year’s fishing ? — That is the result of the work -luring 
the time that the boat has been worked by and paid 
for by the crew. This is hew the accounts of these 
•boats stood on the 30th September last. 

19020. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You explained 
■to the Chairman that while the boats remain the pro- 
perty of the Board one-ninth of the take is assigned 
to the cost of instruction 1 — Yes. 

19021. When these boats become the property of the 
crews, have The crews, if they still need instruction, 
•got to pay for it themselves ? — Yes, but as a rule when 
a crew has had a boat for a few years and had the 
benefit of an instructor then by the time they have 
•paid off the debt on the boat they don’t need an in- 
structor, and many of these crews since they ceased 
having an instructor have come to be most expert 
-fisheimen. 

19022. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say that more 
boats are being applied for on the share boat system 
than the Board can supply, and that six Zulu boats 
•of the largest size are given each year to Donegal 
crews. That rather points to the fishing industry ex- 
tending there? — Yes, and succeeding. Perhaps I 
might just be allowed to make a few remarks. I find 
on the list of these Donegal share boats that there are 
■thirteen other boats up to the 31st of December who 
•owe the Board from £4 to £30 each, that gives an 
avenge sum of only £18 that is due upon each of 
these boats. That makes up a consideiable amount 
■of the general indebtedness. 

19023. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Will you ex- 
plain briefly the circumstances connected with the 
recent disaster at Downing’s Bay, when twelve of these 
boats were lost? — The boats were anchored at Down- 
ing’s away from the pier, a little below it, when one 
of the severest storms that ever was known on the 
coast burst over the coast one day. I think it was 
the 2nd or 3rd December last. The sea that rolled- in 
was something awful. The boats were well moored. 
They had each two anchors out, and strong chains at- 
tached to them. The anchors each weighed from one 
cwt. to lj[ cwt. The sea was so heavy that the anchors 
•seemed to have been rolled over the sand at the bottom 
as if they had been stones. Twelve of the boats 
■drifted, dragging their anchors with them, to the 
xocks below the hotel. Had they gone up on the 
strand between the hotel and the pier there would have 
■been a possibility of saving a good many of them, 


but the boats drifted on the rocks below the hotel p e i 15 

ow'ng to the way the wind was blowing, and the whole L 

of them were lost. A very disappointing thing it Mr. A. T. 
was, and coming at the close of a most successful fish- Dutliie. 
ing it cast rather a blight over it. All the same it 
was just an act of God, and cannot be avoided. 

19024. Mr. Sutherland.— Were they insured? — 

They were insured. The Board started an insurance 
scheme two years ago by which they insured boats 
against total loss. 

19025. Sir John Colo mb. — How was the insurance 
effected ? — The Board and the Department of Agricul- 
ture were the insurers. 

19026. Mr. Sutherland. — They insured? — Yes, in 
order to encourage insurance among the fishermen, and 
in order to try and induce other companies to take 
the thing up. 

19027. Did the Board and the Department pay pre- 
miums to an insurance company, or did they set aside 
money ? — As far as I know they each gave £500 to an 
insurance fund, and then commenced to insure. 

19028. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Each? — Yes, the De- 
partment and the Congested Districts Board each con- 
tributed £500. 

19029. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you ex- 
plain how the fishermen have been able to get on not- 
withstanding the disaster. The main part of the loss 
fell upon the fishermen? — Two-thirds of the value of 
the boats would be met out of the insurance fund. 

The fishermen, of course, would lose their fishing 
gear. Whatever fishing gear was lost would fall upon 
the fishermen. 

19030. Is not this the fact, that all the property 
in the boats was lost with the exception of the £700 
or £800 due to the Board? — There was only some- 
thing like £500 or £600 due to the Board. 

19031. And all the property with the exception of 
£500 or £600 is lost to the fishermen ? — Oh, no. The 
insurance amounted to between £800 and £900 on 
the eleven or twelve boats lost. That seems to have 
to be made good to the fishermen. 

19032. The Board just saves itself out of the in- 
surance fund, and the balance of the insurance, I see, 
goes to the fishermen ? — That is so. 

19033. Si" Francis Mowatt. — Were there twelve 
boats destroyed? — I think there were eleven boats de- 
stroyed. 

19034 If there were eleven boats destroyed, and 
there was only £1,000 in the insurance fund, and if 
the boats cost £300 each, there was not much margin 
after the Board had recouped itself to hand over to 
the fishermen? — The smaller boats would not have 
been valued at very much more than say £60 to £90, 
so that there would have been two-thirds of that sum. 

There were a few of the larger and more expensive 
boats among them. 

19035. What is the estimated total loss on those 
boats altogether? Taking the eleven boats destroyed, 
what amount of money do you suppose they represen- 
ted, including gear and everything ? — Well, the boats 
and fishing gear that were lost would have run from 
£1,600 to £1,800. Perhaps £1,700 might be about it. 

19036. Out of that £1,700 how much did the Board 
hand back to the fishermen? — Well, the matter has 
not been settled yet, but I should suppose that what 
the Board will do will be to ciedit the new boats the 
fishermen get with the amount of the insurance. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And the amount of 
insurance the Secretary says which goes to the fisher- 
men is £150 altogether. 

19038. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Therefore, apparently 
£1,550 is dead loss to the fishermen, and the way that 
will be met will be by allowing them credit for it on 
the new boats? — I do not know how the Board will 
do it. 

19039. I want to get out what is the loss really 
borne by the fishermen ? — Yes. 

19040. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think you may 
estimate the total loss at £1,800. The amount of the 
insurance is about £800. There is a balance of £1,000 
not covered by the insurance. That £l,000 is entirely 
lost to the fishermen. The £800 insurance gave the 
£150 to the fishermen and £650 to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 

19041. Sir Francis Mowatt. — So that the fishermen 
have lost £850. Yet I understand they are able to 
get boats 3nd go fishing again?— The Board will give 
them new boats. 

19042. On the same terms? — Yes. On the same 

terms. 

19043. I find there are three of those boats paid up. 
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07 . I see one had £60 at her credit, and another £15 at 
her credit? — Two boats. 

19044. Sir John Colomb. — With regard to those 
two boats which were paid up, they were not the pro- 
perty of the Congested Districts Board, but the pro- 
perty of the shareholders? — They were not formally 
handed over. They were registered in the name of the 
Congested Districts Board. They would have been 
handed over now had they not been wrecked, but being 
wrecked before the fishing was done they were not 
handed over. They would not have been handed over 
before the fishing was done and the accounts properly 
closed and vouched. 

19045. Therefore, the storm came at a time which 
relieved the fishermen of what would otherwise have 
been their own obligation in lespect of the loss of the 
boats? — Well, I am speaking of these two boats. 

19046. There are two boats which had completed 
their obligations to the Board, and were in a posi- 
tion to be transferred to the shareholders of the boats ? 
— Yes. 

19047. Had that transfer been made before the 
storm the loss would have been entirely on the fisher- 
men? — Entirely, unless they had themselves chosen to 
insure the boats, which the Board were open to do for 
them in the same fund. 

19048. Do the Eoard, when they transfer a boat to 
the shareholders who have completed their obligations 
to the Board, make any stipulation, on the completion 
of the obligations, about insuring the boat? — No, 
there is no stipulation or condition, but the Board 
always impress upon each crew the advisability oi 
insuring. 

19049. And what is the effect of that. In your ex- 
perience do they insure ? — The effect up to this disaster 
was not very marked. The men thought they should 
be able to get better terms. They thought 'inj uring 
for only two-thirds value of the boat was not very 
encouraging. They had heard from Scotch fishermen 
the terms on which boats were insured in Scotland. 
There are so many boats in Scotland, and those in- 
surance companies and clubs have been at work for 
fifteen or twenty years in many cases, and have ac- 
cmnulated considerable funds and they are able to 
give better terms. No sooner did this disaster hap- 
pen, however, than the most if not all the crews who 
owned their own boats and had not them insured, at 
once insured with the Congested Districts Board. 

19050. The Scotch system and the Scotch arrange- 
ments are cheaper than the Congested Districts 
Board’s arrangements ? — Well, the companies in Scot- 
land have given more favourable terms, perhaps. They 
pay the fishermen for partial loss or damage as well 
as for total loss, and even with these companies it is 
not a case of insuring two-thirds only, but the full 
value of the boat — not the fishing gear, but the boat 
only. 

19051. Mr. Ka.va.nach.— Why did the Congested 

Districts Board act as an insurance company? Why 
*? a T e ^is business to insurance companies ? — Thev 
md their very best to get insurance companies to take 
it up, and they only went m as insurers themselves 
because no one else would. They had to do that with 
everything else to give the scheme a start. It was 
mdortunate this big disaster happened so soon after 
the scheme was formed, but the disaster showed the 
need there was for insurance, and the need there was 
to keep it up. 

. 19052. I should have thought Lloyd’s would have 
Sc ™ e men * — * d° not think thev would. 

19053. Not the fishermen ?— Not the'fishing boats. 
19054 Sir John Colomb.— As regards the Scotch 
offices that do insure fishing boats on such favourable 
terms, did the Congested Districts Board make auv 
inquiry at such offices whether they would insure these 
boats f— Yes. Inquiry has been made before and 

since. There are one or two Irish boats, at least, that 
I know of that are insured in some of the Scotch 
offices. For instance, there was one boat a crew ob- 
tamed and paid for cash down bv themselves. It 
was built at Fraserburgh and the boat was insured in 
a braserburgh company before she was taken delivery 
?r 1°, best °f my knowledge she remains insured 
there stilL 

19°55. Sir Fkancis Mowatt.— But you have not an- 
swered the question. As a matter of fact, what 
answer have the Congested Districts Board got to their 
SP w 1 i 7 atl + i, n t0 the Sc j tc | 1 offices insure these boats? 
—Well, they answered that years ago. I do not know 
what answers may have been received up till 
Christmas last, when I made inquiries myself, but 


years ago the usual answer was that they did not. 
know about the coast of Ireland ; that the boats were- 
small and of less value than what they were in the 
habit of insuring, and that they did not care on that- 
account to take up the insuring of them. 

19056. But you do not know what has been done of 
late days ? — I made inquiries myself of a company in 
Fraserburgh about insuring boats, and the reply that, 
they gave me was that owing to the development of In- 
surance Clubs among the fishermen and the develop- 
ment of steam diifters instead of sailing boats for the 
herring fishing, they were seriously thinking of wind- 
ing up the company and allowing the insurance to go 
on by clubs as it was doing. Fishermen in various- 
districts formed insurance clubs themselves. When 
the matter of 10,000 fishermen or 2,000 fishermen could 
be got together to take shares of £1 to £2 each, a suffi- 
cient fund was soon raised to go on with. 

19057. The Fraserburgh office declined to insure the 
boats ? — Yes. They said as far as they were concerned 
they did not think that the business would take. I 
asked them if they would reconsider the matter and 
write me, and they said they might do so, but I have- 
not heard from them. 

19058. The total fund, as I understand you, which 
the Board has available for paying for lost boats is 
£1,000 '? — Yes ; but £400 of premiums have been paid, 
to it since. This is the first call they have ever had. 
The half of this call has been paid in premiums. 
There would be £600 of the fund still standing. 

19059. I see you say the best means to help on future- 
development is for the Board to continue as they have 
been doing and that it is not wise to give too many 
boats in one season. Are there many applications for' 
new boats ? — A great many. At present we have about 
forty applications from the Donegal coast. 


19061. The men get together and ask for a boat? — 
They fill up the usual form and send it to the Board, 
and, of course, their application is considered by the- 
Board. There are so many applications coming in 
to the Board that it is frequently a year or two before 
an application can be granted. 

19062. Those men who make the applications go 
fishing in some other way in the interval? — Some of 
them do. Some of them will be fishing in yawls, and 
others, perhaps, might not be fishing. There are men 
who apply for boats who have not had any experience- 
in fishing, but they apply with others who have had 
some experience. A crew, therefore, might consist of 
men who have had a little experience in fishing and 
others who have not as much. 

19063. The object of my question was to learn if 
I could yfhether there is still a large population in 
Donegal who are anxious to go fishing but who have 
no boats in which to go?— There are a large number- 
in Donegal yet who are anxious to go fishing in large- 
boats. There are so many wanting to go fishing that 
it is not possible to get all the boats for them at the- 
time they ask for them. 

19064. What I want to get at now is whether there 
is a large fishing population or a large population on 
the Donegal coast who, if they could be supplied with- 
boats, would take up fishing as an industry? — Well, 
on the whole Donegal coast T find men are very 
anxious to take up fishing as an industry ; exceed- 
ingly anxious. If they have not large boats they fish 
in yawls, and until such time as they get large boats 
they continue fishing in yawls. 

19065. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — And is it nofr 
the fact that many small farmers living a consider- 
able distance from the sea have made application to- 
you for share boats ?— That is so. 

19066. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— W hat sort of ton- 
nage are those share boats?— They run about twenty 
tons, perhaps. 

19067. They cannot face the open sea?— Oh, yes. 
They do face the open sea. 

19068. Right out ? — Yes. The Zulu boats they fish - 
with at Donegal. I explained that these boats went 
out to the far off sea in summer, and the crew also 
fished from them inshore in the autumn. The idea 
in deciding on these boats was to have a boat suitable 
for both fishings — for the -autumn and the summer 
fishings. The summer fishing is got out at sea, per- 
haps anywhere from ten to fifty miles off, and that 
can only be carried on by large boats. The autumn 
fishing is got inshore, and too large a boat would not 
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be very convenient to work far inshore. This size of 
boat was hit upon to suit both fishings. 

19069. Do you say a twenty to twenty-five ton boat 
can face big seas and compete with the Scotch boats 
when they come down? — Of course they are not so 
big as the Scotch boats, but in summer weather the 
sc-a is not very stormy, and there has been no 
difficulty in the crews engaged in the summer fish- 
ing. The fact is, they have fished fully as well at 
Downing’s as the large-sized Scotch boats have. ' I 
do not mean the Scotch steamers, but the Scotch sail- 
ing boats. 

19070. Do you agree with Mr. Green that there are 
five times as many days on which the Scotch boats 
can fish round the Scotch coast as there are days on 
which your Irish boats can fish at sea round the 
Irish coast? — You mean whether the sea is not so 
rough on the Scotch coast ? 

19071. Yes? — They are better sheltered on the 
Scotch coast. On the West of Ireland you are ex- 
posed without any shelter. 

19072. But do you agree with Mr. Green that for 
every five days the Scotch boats can fish off the 
Scotch coast out in the open sea, only one day Irish 
boats can fish in the open sea off the Irish coast? — 
I would not care to say as to the exact number of 
days, but, speaking broadly, there are many days 
when the Scotch boats can fish off their own coast 
when the Irish boats cannot fish o2 their coasts. I 
cannot state a definite number of days. 

19073. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Mr. Green was 
speaking chiefly of the east coast of Scotland when he 
considered the Scotch coast very favourable in point 
of weather. Would you think that the circum- 
stance of the west coast of Ireland being so ex- 
posed to storms is a reason for trying to provide on 
that coast harbours of refuge for fishing boats? — 
Certainly, and piers for shelter. 

19074. Perhaps we will come to the piers later. I 
ask you whether there are two causes limiting the 
number of boats you can provide in answer to the 
applications made to you. First, does it not take a 
considerable period of time to procure boats for the 
crews ? — It does. 

19075. And is there not a matter of principle in- 
volved. You would not like to multiply the number 
of those boats on the coast beyond what is required 
for the steady development of the fishery ? — Certainly 
there would be considerable risk entailed if one were 
to give too big a number of inexperienced crews boats 
in one season, and taka in hand the teaching of the 
new crews. It is not enough to give them boats and 
fishing gear. That only puts the means in their way, 
but unless they are taught and get some instructions 
as to handling and working the boats and fishing 
gear the work would not be carried out satisfactorily. 

19076. Sir Fhancis Mo watt.— All that I included 
in my question. What I meant was that with in- 
struction of the crews, do you look forward to it being 
possible greatly to increase the number of men on the 
Donegal coast who would go fishing and make money 
out of it?— Certainly. I have not the least doubt 
myself that eventually it will come— in fact it has 
come pretty much already to be an industry in which 
the men will engage in preference to any other. 

19077. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have re- 
fused many applications ? — We have had to refuse a 
great many applications on account of want of funds 
and also, as you said, on account of the inadvisability 
of not risking inexperienced crews. 

19078. Mr. Suthesland.— The mere giving of boats 
does not necessarily increase the fishing ? — No, unless 
along with it— — 

19079. Would you apply the same principle with 
regard to piers? — Not altogether. 

19079a. How do you differentiate? — Certainly I 
would apply the same principle to piers so far as 
fishings are being carried on in the sense of accom- 
modation at the piers, but it is rather a hard ques- 
tion to answer. Whether the fact of more piers 
being round the coast would suit something else as 
well as fishing. Take, for instance, piers in Donegal. 
Take Downing’s Pier, or take Teelln Pier. These 
are two built some twenty or thirty years ago, and 
JR *° the time the Board started its work, I don’t 
think there was much done at these piers. 

19080. You know the bearing of this extension of 
the fishing upon the problem of relieving congestion, 
and the importance attached to fishing as a means of 
relieving congestion. The Chairman has just asked 


you to what extent you would expect this industry . .. . 

to be developed. It has been expressed all round Ire- ill 
land that the only thing necessary to develop fishing Mr. A. T. 
in Ireland is the provision of piers. Do you think Dutbie. 
that is being overdone? — Certainly the provision of 
piers is not overdone. 

19081. The demand for piers, I mean ?— The pro- 
vision of piers has not been overdone on the West of 
Ireland. The demand for piers is a different thing. 

It may possibly be overdone. 

. 19082. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You men- 
tioned earlier in the evidence that there was a pros- 
pect of new herring fishing off the Kerry coast. If 
that turns out to be summer fishing is there any 
harbour of refuge sufficiently good on the Kerry coast 
for a fleet of boats to run to for safety ?— There are 
natural inlets such as Kenmare, Dingle and Valentia 
that are very safe and commodious, and at Dingle 
there is a harbour and a. pier, but there is not vary 
much depth of water there. 

19083. At the same time the Kerry coast has 
natural advantages. It is fairly well situated for Uie 
commencement of any such fishing as you refer to? — 

It is not so open and exposed as the Donegal coast, 
and some parts of Mayo and Galway, and if you 
look at the map you will see there are long bays 
such as Kenmare Bay and Bantry Bay that afford 
natural shelter. Although they have not piers, yet 
safety can be got by running into them. You can- 
not get that on an exposed coast like Donegal or 
Galway, or some parts of Mayo. 

19084. You seem to strongly advocate share boats 
for crews from a fishing population in preference to 
loan boats. Will you state the advantage of the 
share boat system ?— The advantage of the share boat 
system is in dealing with beginners — w>th new 
crews — men who have had no previous experience of 
fishing can get a share boat. They are placed in 
charge of an instructor, and they enter into such an 
agreement as the crew sign when they get the boat. 

A better system of practical training can be brought to 
bear upon the men than, I think, can be > nought 
to bear upon the man who, say, has a loan boat. ' In 
the case of a loan boat usually one member >f the 
crew has the boat, and he engages a crew to fish 
with him for the season. In a share boat each man 
has a like interest. 

19085. It is not a scratch crew ? — No. It is a crew 
that has entered into an agreement, and each man 
realises that he must do his part, and any instruction 
given is usually taken full advantage of. Along with 
that the Board has a control over the crew, perhaps 
different from what they would have over the crew of 
a loan boat. The crew bind themselves to attend to 
the boat and fishing gear — mend nets, and keep the 
boat in order. If any man is found not acting up to 
those conditions, the Board can say to him, “You 
are not giving satisfaction ; you are not fulfilling the 
terms of the agreement ; unless you do we will have 
to dismiss you.” If the man will not take the 
hint, but misbehaves, the Board can dismiss him. 

The Board get a better hold over the crew, and in ad- 
dition to that, the share boat system places the means 
of making good fishings more in the hands of the men 
than any other arrangement could, as the Board 
bind themselves to keep the boat with a full supply 
of fishing gear. There is no possible chance of the 
boat being sent to the fishing without having suitable 
nets or whatever gear is required. 

19086. Financially, with poor populations, I sup- 
pose, there are advantages in the share system. 

Poor people might find it difficult to get the necessary 
security for buying a boat on the loan system ?— I do 
not see how many of them could get the security. 

19087. Under the share system until the boat is 
paid for it remains the property of the Board ?— Yes. 

19088. Then again the instalments under the share 
system are paid exactly as the fish are caught?— As 
the money is earned. 

19089. Under the loan system, on the other hand, 
for a boat the instalments are payable in a bad 
year as well as in a good year? — Yes, whether it is 
a bad or a good fishing. 

19090. Sir Francis Mo watt. — You ensure your 
boats being well maintained under the share system, 
whereas if a man gets his boat on the loan system he 
may not manage to keep it in good repair, and when 
it gets into bad repair he drops it, and goes away al- 
together? — That is so, and that has been a good 
deal the history in regard to loan boats. It was 
D 
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Feb 15 1907 f° un< l that when a lot of loan boats were given to 

‘ 1 1 ' Scotch crofters that they were allowed to get into very 

Mr. A. T. bad wear and out of repair, and that was one of the 
Duthie. reasons, I think, why the scheme did not succeed. 

19091. Mr. Sutherland. — How do you say it did 
not succeed ? — Well, under the scheme of giving loans 
to crofters, they never repaid the loans. That did not 
speak well. 

19092. The scheme is not closed yet? — They ceased 
to make the loans. 

19093. Oh, yes, because we never approved of the 
loans. You make a difference between boats and nets 
and gear. Do you have to supply the nets and fish- 
ing gear as well? — Yes. The boats are fully supplied. 

19094. On the share system ? — Yes, on the share 
system. 

19095. You run the boats yourselves? — Yes. 

19096. The men are simply on wages then? — Oh, 
no. The men get full benefits, but the Board supplies 
them with fishing gear and with the necessary re- 
pairs and outlays upon the boats. 

19097. You do not make nets on the coast? — No, 
the nets are mostly all made at Lisburn. Messrs. 
William Barbour and Sons have for years made 
meet of the nets that the Board have got on the 
Donegal coast. 

19098. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — But the crews 
mend the whole of the nets ? — Yes. That is part of 
the work the instructors have done at Donegal. They 
teach the men how to mend and repair their nets. 

19099. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have said 
the barrel industry has been developed on the Keriy 
coast ? — Yes ; shall I go on to that now ? 

19100. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Yes ; with i-egard to 
the materials? — Most of the staves we get from Scot- 
land, or rather from Sweden, but the barrel-makers in 
Kerry get the same materials from the Board as barrel- 
makers in Donegal. There are well-known ban-el- 
making coopers in Kerry. There were a number of 
coopers there up to seven or eight years ago — coopers 
employed from time to time making firkins for salt 
butter ; but when the trade in fresh butter from the 
creameries was developed it took away their trade in 
making firkins. They applied to the Board — I think 
it must have been some time about 1898, and laid before 
the Board the fact that so many ban-els were now re- 
quired for curing mackerel, and that these were all 
being imported from England and Scotland, 
and that they were coopers and could make 
barrels, and they asked could the Board do 
anything towards assisting them and putting 
them m the way of making barrels. The 
Board made inquii-ies. They sent down some of then- 
officials to Kerry and enquired into the matter, and 
they recommended to the Board that the best way to 
suit these men would be tc take a few of the coopers 
up to Donegal, to the cooperages there, and give the n 
instructions in barrel-making. A number of the 
Kerry coopers very promptly responded, and they w^.xt 
to Donegal, where the Board gave them a couple of 
months’ instruction After that, with the previous- 
knowledge they had of coopering, they got a good 
knowledge of barrel-making. When they got back to 
their homes and wanted to make barrels they found it 
very difficult to get materials, and they applied to 
the Board again and the Board sent them some staves 
to begin with by way of experiment. 

19101. Where did they get them ? — They got these 
staves from Sweden.'- They are mostly imported frerr 
Sweden to Scotland, and the Board sends their steamer 
for these staves, and she brings them to Donegal t-r 
Kerry, or wherever they may be wanted. The Board 
gave a- small supply of staves to these coopers 
to start barrel-making, and the result turned out quite 
satisfactory, so that last year instead of a matter of 

30.000 or 40,000 feet of staves they gave them a sup- 
ply, I think, of something like 400,000 feet of staves, 
to Dingle and places round it, sufficient to make 

25.000 barrels. They gave these staves as a rule by 
way of loans. When these coopers get staves now it 
is usual for them to pay at the end of December, but 
in several cases they pay cash down. 

19102. Sir John Colomb. — Where is this cooperage 
business in Kerry — what part of Kerry? — Dingle is, 
perhaps, the place where most barrels are made. In 
Cahirciveen, not far from Dingle, on the opposite side 
of the peninsula— no, not Cahirciveen, but Castle - 
gregory — aud then Cahirciveen on the other side of 
the bay, or rather towards the Valentia Straight, a 
number of barrels are made, and also at Castletown- 
Berehaven and Bantry. 


19103. Mr. Bryce. — Those barrels are used in the 
mackerel fishing. I suppose, they sell them to the 
mackerel enrers? — Yes. Last year the autumn 
mackerel fishing was rather short, and there was not 
such a demand for barrels as there was a few yeai-s 
before. Perhaps the coopers would not have got- rid 
of the whole of the barrels, but would have to keep 
some over for another year, but that is just one of 
the circumstances that go along with fishing. 

19104. At what price do you supply them with 
staves? — At. the figure they cost. 

19105. That, I suppose, is cheaper than they could 
get them by buying over there for themselves ? — They 
could not very well get suitable staves in the country, 
or buy them so cheaply as the Board could, and they 
could not, I suppose, get the same class of materials 
so readily. 

19105a. Do you charge freight ? — Yes, on the 

Gmmiaile from the coast of Scotland to the coast of 
Kerry or Donegal. 

19106. Calculated upon the cost of that particular 
voyage ? — Yes. 

19107. And, allowing for maintenance and so on, 
you divide it up into a monthly charge? — We charge 
so much per thousand feet. 

19108. How do you calculate it? — We usually 
charge them the same freight. I think the freight 
by the Gramiaile from the east coast, of Scotland and 
going x-ound to the West of Ireland and the district 
round by Kerry and Galway, and, perhaps, Cork, 
would work out at about £100. 

19109. Sir Francis Mowatt. — How many feet of 
staves would that mean ? — F rom 180,000 to 200,000, 
and the- steamer' might be three or four weeks out for 
it. Of course, it is not a freight that would pay the 
steamer. 

19110. That is what we are so anxious to get at. 
It is not the freight that would pay the steamer? — 
No, it would not pay, but it is considered as much as 
could reasonably be charged to the coopers that 's 
added to the cost of the staves. 

19111. Mr. Bryce. — I undexstand. Still that is 
not the proper business-like way of doing it. It 
means you are giving the coopers staves cheaper than 
they could get them in any other way. You are act- 
ing, to use an Indian expression, as their father and 
their mother in giving them these staves cheaper than 
they otherwise could get them? — Not altogether; they 
are charged a fair price. 

19112. You mean that there is a less charge than 
what would cover the expenses of the steamer? — I 
think it is well to make a fair, moderate charge — not 
full freight, as if they, were shipping bx-okex-s. Want- 
ing to make the last penny out of it is not the way 
to encourage an industry. 

19113. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is an explana- 
tion, not a defence ? — I think it is a fair and reason- 
able amount to charge. The Board allow some freight 
upon all material and staves that they bring to their 
cooperages. 

19114. Now about the boat-making at Killybegs 
Industrial School. What sort of boat-building goes 
on there? — We have had a. lot of the biggest boats we 
have had built, built at Killybegs. Just now there 
are three orders at Killybegs Industrial School. One 
was completed and launched sometime ago, and 
another when I was there about ten weeks ago was 
about finished, and will be launched about now, and 
they are beginning another one, which will be finished 
in time for the May fishing. These boats are of the 
largest size, and altogether, up to now, I think 
they have built about some sixteen ox- seventeen of 
those boats for the Board at Killybegs. In addition 
to the Zulu boats they have built a few “Nobbies” 
for the Galway coast, four or five, at any rate, four, 
and a number of yawls — I could not give the exact 
number, but they have built more of them than of 
the^ largest boats, and the work goes oxx very briskly 

19115. Just explain what the Killybegs Industrial 
School is? — It is a school where boys are taken J n 
and educated and trained. 

19116. Do they build those boats ? — It is one of the 
industries that goes on in connection with it. 

19117. Mr. Bryce.— I t is a Catholic school?— It 
is. 

19118. Maintained by the Roman Catholics?— 
Partly, I suppose. 

19119. Is there a Government Grant? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A Treasury grant. 
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Mr. Bryce. — But the main part is furnished by the 
Catholics. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The building was put 
up by a Catholic bequest, but the maintenance is pro- 
vided for partly through a Treasury grant and partly 
through a county charge. 

Mr. Sutherland. — It is a Technical School ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is an Industrial 
School, but worked with a fishery side to it. The i lea 
is to run it as far as possible for the fishing, but the 
boys are too small and young and slight in build to 
be put to the work of boat-building until they are 
about to leave the institution. Then some of them 
are taken on as apprentices, and other apprentices 
are taken from the neighbourhood. They serve their 
time, and the Congested Districts Board meets portion 
of the expenditure, and at present in that yard, be- 
sides some apprentices, there are five journey-men 
boat builders employed and paid their wages, who 
a couple of years ago were serving as apprentices. 

19120. Mr. Bryce. — Considering the expenditure, 
the contribution the Board gives to the funds and the 
price charged, are these boats built at Killybegs dearer 
or cheaper than those you could get out of Scotland ? — 
The boats cost the same to the Board, or rather the 
Board pays the same price to the Killy begs School as 
they pay in Scotland. Of course, whatever grant the 
Board may make is outside that altogether, but they 
never have been charged anything more for boat-build- 
ing at Killybegs than for boat-building in Scotland. 

19121. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You count the 
freight against Scotland, that is, the expense of 
bringing a boat to the Irish coast? — Yes, but adding 
that, the Scotch boats as a rule cost more. 

19122. Sir John 'Colomb. — What? — The added 
freight makes it cost more than the boat delivered 
from Killybegs. 

19123. Mr. Kavanagh.— Otherwise they cost the 
same? — Otherwise they cost the same. The Killy- 
begs School is always ready to build boats for the 
Board at the same rates as they get them from Scot- 
land. 

19124. Mr. Bryce. — Of course they can only build 
a certain number, and you have to buy boats at other 
places such as Arklow and so on ? — Yes, we got one 
built at Arklow last May — a Zulu boat. 

19125. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have other 
stations for boat-building ? — Yes ; there was one at 
Kilronan, on the island of Aran. 

19126. Mr. Bryce. — Which is now closed ? — Yes ; 
the manager died suddenly a couple of years ago, and 
since then I think only a couple of boats have been 
built at Kilronan, but it is very difficult to get the 
materials taken there. Everything has to be taken 
there from the mainland ; there is not even a black- 
smith on the island to do. a little blacksmith work, 
and everything has to be taken there from Galway 
or wherever it is brought from to Kilronan. 

19127. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That makes it very 
expensive? — Yes, that makes it very expensive, and 
the boats built there have not been so cheaply built 
as they would have been in Killybegs. 

19128. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you not 
got some building stations at Baltimore and Feenish 
Island in Connemara? — Yes, at Baltimore and at 
Feenish Island ; the boats built at Baltimore have 
been more of the “Nobbie” class. Some yawls have 
been built on the Connemara coast. 

19129. Mr. Bryce. — I was not here when you were 
talking about Connemara this morning. I would like 
to ask you, as I asked Mr. Green yesterday, whether, 
after the large experience you have had there for the 
last few years, if you think anything ever will be 
made of the Connemara fishing? — Yes, with con- 
tinued effort on the Board’s part, and getting the 
men thoroughly interested in fishing, I have no doubt 
that something will be made of them eventually. 
It is a severe job to look forward to undoubtedly, but 
none the less it is work that the Board, I think, 
ought to pay great attention to, and ought to give 
every attention to. 

19130. It is rather neglected so far? — Well, per- 
haps it is, and perhaps it is partly owing to the 
men themselves, but I think personally, giving my 
own opinion, now, that if a continued and thorough 
effort were made to try and do something among the 
men down there it might be successful. It would 
require close supervision, I am certain, for years. 
It would be a work of years to do it. 


19131. Mr. Sutherland. — Twenty? — But unless 

that was done there would not be much hope for it. 
The men are so backward that their poverty and con- 
dition should be borne in mind, and the Board should 
be prepared to bear disappointments. 

19132. Mr. Bryce — They are not only poor in body 
but they are poor in spirit also — I don’t mean in 
the Scriptural sense, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 
I mean they are dispirited people — they are disap- 
pointed people ; they are totally unlike the Donegal 

eople, and not only unlike the Donegal people in- 

eed, but unlike the people of everywhere else? — I 
would not make any comparison between them and 
the Donegal people. I simply say some special atten- 
tion should be given to them. 

19133. I am not blaming them ; I think the cir- 
cumstances of their lives are such that it would be 
extraordinary if they were otherwise, and it is the 
most difficult problem of the whole, and, therefore, it 
is all the more important that something should be 
done ? — I quite agree with you. The Connemara coast 
and the North Mayo coast are the two most necessi- 
tous spots I know in the West of Ireland for some- 
thing to be done towards developing their industries. 
I cannot see, unless the fishing be opened up and 
developed, any other industry possible, and certainly 
the land, especially in Connemara, won’t admit of 
any hope of relief coming from there. And it i9 
the same thing in North Mayo ; the land is miserably 
poor throughout all the district, and I think it needs 
that a firm effort of some sort should be made to help 
to improve them. 

19134. Quite so. I just wanted to hear that from 
you — to hear your opinion. And you think that if 
sufficient effort is put forward it might be successful ? 
— I think so. 

19135. Sir John Colomb. — In time? — Yes, and it 
will have to be continued. It won’t do to make an 
effort for a year and then go away. It will have to 
be a continued effort. The work will have to be per- 
sisted in and carried on. 

19136. Mr. Bryce. — You would therefore have to 
have teachers set down there always? — Yes, always 
there, at any rate during the fishing season, and even 
when the fishing season is over, looking after the 
men teaching them to mend their nets, to look after 
the boats, and providing them with proper instruc- 
tion. 

19137. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you many men 
such as the Fishery Officers in Scotland ? — No ; prac- 
tical fishermen are what are wanted. Fishery officers, 
like those in Scotland, would be no use. Practical 
fishermen who would take those people and teach 
them practical fishing is what is required. 

19138. MJost Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If yon had 
these conditions fulfilled, is it your opinion that you 
would succeed? — I think I would. 

19139. Mr. Sutherland. — Would it take twenty- 
years ? — I would not care to give a number of years, 
but you may depend it is not in the first generation 
you will get the best results. 

19140. Mr. Bryce. — You see nothing in the people 
to prevent them assimilating this instruction ? — 
Nothing in the least, if the instruction is given in a 
proper way. If this is done there is hope. 

19141. Sir John Colomb. — Your point of view is 
that something might be done in Connemara by per- 
sistent, effort over a long series of years? — Yes. 

19142. Don’t you consider that the way to com- 
mence that would be rather to deal with the youth 
than with the adults? — Yes. 

19143. Do you consider, in approaching a policy 
like that, and carrying it out, that a beginning might 
be made by apprenticing some of the youths of Con- 
nemara and such places, to boat owners and those 
employed in the fishing industry in Donegal? — I 
don’t think so. Really, if yon want to make fisher- 
men of people yon just have to take them fishing. 
A youth of fifteen yearn would never apprentice him- 
self. I doubt whether an Irish youth would ever ap- 
prentice himself to fishing. If you got youths of 
from eighteen to twenty they might go. 

19144. Take youths of eighteen to twenty? — -Well, 
these could be taken in as members of the crews of 
boats, and placed under the control of practical fisher- 
men. Yon refer to Donegal 

19145. Pardon me. You consider it would be better 
to take youths of between eighteen and twenty, or 
whatever age you choose, and deal with them locally. 

D 2 


Feb. 15, 1907 

Mr. AT. 
Duthie. 
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Feb. 15, 1907 w *to an instructor than to apprentice them to Scotch 
— — or Irish boats to enable them to learn their business ? 

Mr A. T. — Oh, certainly, deal with them locally with an in- 

Luthie. structor. 

19146. Now tell me why? — Well, for one thing they 
would be at home, and they would take an interest in 
the work at home in a way that they might not take it 
if they were from home. And another thing, I don’t 
think they would go from home. It was one of the con- 
ditions when these hired boats were given to Donegal 
that an age limit was placed upon the members of 
the crews. I don’t say it was strictly adhered to. 
The Board very wisely, I think, said, “ We will take 
on members of the crews from twenty to thirty years 
of age, but no one over thirty.” As a rule the 
whole of these Donegal share boat crews have been 
young men of from eighteen to thirty. 

19147. Pardon me, that is not my question? — The 
same would apply to Connemara. 

19148. Your answer to my question was two-fold. 
One was that these young men would not go away, 
young men otherwise fit for being with fishing boats, 
would not go away from Connemara to learn? — I 
say perhaps there is doubt about their going to the 
north of Donegal to learn. It would be leaving their 
homes, and there is a feeling, perhaps, that they 
would rather do something at home. I don’t say that 
at home they could not learn and by and by when 
they had learned the fishing business, move round 
the coast to other places. 

19149. Do you think that the influence of their 
homes and the influence surrounding the homes and 
the conditions prevailing in the district are the best : n 
which to develop the enterprising spirit essential for 
fishing ? — I don’t say that they are ; but they are at 
home, and you always find these people have an affec- 
tion for their home that they have not for any other 
place. No matter how poor it is, it is their home. 

19150. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where in Conne- 
mara are you to find ships in which the youths are 
to learn to fish in the deep sea. It is proposed that 
they should go up to Donegal, where there are ships 
to given them an apprenticeship, and to enable them 
to be sent out to sea. As long as they are on shore I 
don’t see how any practical instruction is to help 
them ? — Well, I daresay the way to give practical in- 
struction would be to send boats to Connemara to 
them. 

19151. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — To send in- 
struction boats? — Yes. 

19152. Sir John Colomb.— You think that these 
men, living in a wretched condition, would not even 
go to the next county to learn their business ? — It is 
hardly that. They would have the idea of working 
the fishing at home. 

19153. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — These men 
would not desire to go elsewhere to learn fishing ; 
you would have to educate them gradually ? — Yes ; 
you would have to educate them gradually. 

19154. Sir John Colomb. — You must base your 
policy on the dislike to leave the wretched conditions 
under which they now exist— that is your notion ?— 
My opinion is that in order to do something to 
relieve the condition in which they at present exist, 
that a determined and firm effort should be made to 
try and induce them to take up fishing, and that if it 

were made the men would do it 

, 19155. That is not an answer to my question. I 
put it to you again that the policy of expenditure 
and effort must be based upon the existence of the 
utter dislike of these people to leaving these wretched 
conditions even to go to another county in Ireland ? — 


19156. That the State’s policy and expenditure is to 
be regulated by that fact?—' Well, if good is to be done 
to them, the conditions in which they exist must be 
taken into consideration. 


19157. You mentioned in your memorandum, that 
“ On Clare Island a successful fishing could be 
developed were the islanders to take it up. Dur- 
ing the autumn of 1905 a considerable fishing of very 
fine herrings was caught there, and the Board’s re- 
presentative cured the most of them, 1 aying them 
from the fishermen, as there was no other means of 
selling the herrings.” Why could not tho industry 
be gone on with— whose fault was it?— Well, the her- 
rings came near to the shore, and the men were able 
to fish with yawls and nets, and perhaps by day, and 
after night, or perhaps if bad weather came, and 


the herrings disappeared, they could not be fished 
for away from the shore. 

19158. Let me read your words, “ At Clare Island 
a successful fishing could be developed were the 
islanders to take it up” ? — Well, the islanders have 
not taken it up. That is what I want to bring out. 
Although they have taken herrings near the shore 
they have not followed up herring fishing, nor any 
other fishing. 

19159. What efforts have the Board made to induce 
them to do this — I want to know what efforts the 
Board made? — The Board have a station there, and 
have also placed a supply of barrels and salt upon 
the island. They have these materials always on the 
island, and they have such provision made as is a 
warrant or guarantee that when herrings or 
mackerel are caught there is the means of taking them 
in hand. The herring fishing at Clare Island has 
been carried on for a number of years, and some 
seven or eight years back a firm from Cork had a 
curing station there 

19160. Pardon me. I must interrupt. You say 
that- the fishing could be developed were the islanders 
to take it up. Why don’t they take it up ? — There is 
perhaps an unwillingness on their part to take it 
up. I could not just give their reasons, but evi- 
dently they have not taken up the fishing. 

19161. Sir Francis Mowatt. — One question on 
that. Is it a fact that the fishing at Clare Island 
has failed because, although the Board has made 
efforts to encourage it, the people have not the gift for 
it and won’t take it up ? — I would not say that. I 
would not say it failed. 

19162. Mr. Bryce. — There is no harbour there for 
large boats? — No. 

19163. They could not follow the fish out for any 
distance ?— No. 

19164. They could only fish in these yawls ?— Yes. 

19165. Therefore, it would not be fair to say an 
effort had been made unless there was a harbour and 
large boats by which they could follow the herrings 
immediately they left the coast ?— Yes, and as I have 
said in connection with the development of fishing in 
other parts, they would require a course of instruc- 


wicie as hoc oi tne same im- 
portance it is m Donegal? — No. 

19167. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I s it not also 
the case that in Clare Island the land is comparatively 
good agricultural land, and that there is not the 
same inducement to go to the sea as if the land was 
" ad . “ 3n Connemara ?— Yes. I was going to say 
* f men Clare Island appear to be fairly 

comfortable, and devote a good deal of time to their 
land, and have not the same interest in fishing that 
in?Io P T iave in Donegal and other places. 

1S wort h remarking that there is the 
widest difference agriculturally between Clare Island, 
say, and Achill. Clare Island is clay soil resting 
largely on limestone. Achill is bog soil, resting on 
granite. In a place like Clare Island there would 
need to be a considerable inducement, such as the 
+ me ^ 10n f a & - Mr - Br * ce - to make the men 
nipwnt tak ? , to fishing. Do you agree that at 
thfpdLS® f°ri 1S attrition before the people in 
CIa f 1 an } not so conversant with the 
of the soil either there or at Achill, but, cer- 

on 1 Clare fsland Seem t0 be Very mucl1 tied to the s ° :1 

sea 91 ?, 9 ' ZSS T sa 7 th at off all these islands the 
, exceedmg !y s, tor my and that it is very 
E rosecu to fis ^ng regularly with the harbour 
accommodation which they have got?— It would only 
feh n, fa r? ble 'If at c her to at toey could carry on 

nossiMe +1 /eh*/ 0 * r0U ? h wea toer it is quite im- 
possible to fish from these islands. ’ 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— It is also extremely 

^m?ght not L h +b b0Ur 4 therS ? ~ At aare Inland 
? lg . hfc , 136 thought very good policy cer- 
kn.W 7 t^t b +L Id a v ® r J expensive harbour, and I don’t 
^toatthe population of the island would warrant 

mInt 8 rouId S aTl te ^ S10n ’ alt} ? 0Ugh some Httle improve- 

XoX m,ile ““ Iy " p “ the 

19171. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There was one 
JE X e a S f'f D th at it occurs to me you should be 
? y°nr opinion as to the prospects of any 
notable development beyond what we have now of the 
fisheries in Irish sea waters f-There is eveiy prosnect 
of a considerable development. There is ^saying 
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what the fishing might eventually develop into. There 
is the whole Atlantic before us, and it would be hard 
for anyone to say what results fishing would bring 
about in the future. But I have every hope myself 
of a considerable development being made in future 
in the Irish fisheries. As the men take them up year 
by year they will naturally themselves find ways and 
means of developing the fishing. That is always the 
result of progress in fishing, that men take it up as 
an occupation and develop it in a way that no other 
means could bring about. 

19172. Sir John Coi.omb. — As I understand, you 
wish to impress on us that there is no limit which 
can really be put to the possible development of the 
fisheries on the west coast of Ireland — is that so? — 
That is so. I would specially emphasise that. I 
don’t think that anyone could put a limit on to the 
possible development of the fisheries on the west coast 
of Ireland. 

19173. Do you expect that that will be due entirely 
to the development of the maritime population of 
Ireland ? — In part it will. They will help along with 
others. 

19174. And as it develops the competing fishing 
fleets from, all parts of the Kingdom, and other parts 
of the world — various European ports— will come to 
participate in that development? — I have no doubt 
they will. 

19175. And they are in a better position to take 
advantage of the development as it occurs than the 
west coast Irish population in spite of all the efforts 
of the Congested Districts Board or other Boards : is 
not that so ? — The efforts that the Congested Districts 
Board made have opened up all these possibilities, 
and it is just a natural result that one would look 
for ; and when the people take up the development 
of the fishing themselves they will go ahead faster 
than the Board would be able to do, for unless tho 
individual effort is put into it it does not matter what 
a Board might do, if the people don’t do it themselves 
and it is by their action that the great impetus to the 
development of fishing would come when the people 
take up the work of development on new lines them- 
selves. 

19176. And the development must necessarily be a 
slow process ? — It must necessarily be a slow process. 

19177. You cannot quicken it artificially beyond 
putting facilities in the way of the population to 
learn the business? — I don’t think you can. 

19178. Therefore, the development of fishing off the 
west coast of Ireland cannot be looked on as offering 
any prospect of immediate relief for a considerable 
amount of the congestion that exists? No matter 
what you do, the process of development of the fishing 
population on the west coast of Ireland must be a 
slow one — do you agree with that? — Certainly. 

19179. That being so, the relief of congestion on the 
coast fringe of the West of Ireland by the development 
of fishing is not a thing that will produce anything 
like an immediate result? — No very striking imme- 
diate results, but at the same time where fishing suc- 
ceeds the results are immediate. Take Donegal, for 
instance. The results have been very conspicuous 
there, and the benefits have come with the success of 
the fishing. Of course, all the same that will mean 
that a series of years must pass before the industry 
•can be said to have attained the range that would be 
expected for it ; and so it would be in the development 
of any fishing where fishing has not been previously 
developed. You must take time. 

19180. Do those remarks refer to the most promising 
parts of Donegal? — I refer to the whole coast of 
Donegal, and then round about the Aran Islands, 
Cleggan, and the places where mackerel fishing has 
been opened up and developed. 


19181. But they do not refer to North Mayo or to ^ 190 7 _ 
Connemara ? — They do not. — 

19182. Mr. Bryce. — Is there any sign in Donegal of Mr. A. T. 
the fishing industry being established so thoroughly on Duthie. 
its feet as to do without any grandmotherly help at 
all? — You can hardly say it gets any grandmotherly 
help now other than that loans are given for boats 
and fishing gear. 

19183. There are instructors still? — Yes, but the 
crews pay in great part for the instructors them- 
selves. 

19184. You think Donegal is getting to the stage 
when it will be able to stand by itself? — It soon will 
be. 

19185. The Board might cease to spend money on it 
then ? — I don’t say they should cease to spend money 
on it. They should continue to give the grand- 
motherly attention for some years. 

19186. But the Board might cease to spend so much 
in Donegal and spend more in other places? — They 
are spending less in Donegal now than perhaps they 
are spending anywhere. _ The only spending is the 
giving of boats and of instruction, but the amount 
spent, on instruction is not so large during the last 
few years. There are more than half of these boats 
that have no instructors. The crews work them them- 
selves. There are always new crews coining on who 
require instructors, and it would be a mistake, I think, 
to cut that short in any way, as it would in part 
undo the work the Board has already done. 

19187. Take the case of the Scotch fisheries. There 
they are independent of instructors. When a vacancy 
occurs in a shore boat some young fellow is taken in 
and he is instructed by the other men in the boat. 

Would not you suppose that eventually that would 
become the case in Donegal, where the fishing is fully 
established ? — Yes. There would not be instruction at 
all required. The one would learn from the other. 

19188. I was trying to get from you some idea as to 
the time when the industry would be established so 
thoroughly that the Board might cease altogether to 
interfere ? — Really I would not care to put a date on 
it, but certainly we have not reached that stage yet. 

19189. But it is looking that way? — It is looking 
that way, and no doubt eventually will come to that. 

19190. As I understand, Roundstone was at one 
time very nearly as bad as Gorumna. Within the last 
few years it has become a prosperous place owing to 
the development of fishing by the very same kind of 
people who are now in Gorumna in a miserable state. 

Roundstone is only a few miles to the west of 
Gorumna, and anybody can see that it is a compara- 
tively prosperous place. If you go from Roundstone 
to Gorumna you see an enormous difference in the 
material comfort of the people ; yet they seem to have 
been the same kind of people in the two places some 
time ago. Would not that give you a hope that with 
a sustained effort at Gorumna and Costello and places 
further to the east you might achieve the same result 
as has been obtained at Roundstone? — I have every 
hope that good results would be got. 

19191. If you got fishermen in that very bad district 
near Gorumna would you be interfering with the turf 
business ? Are the people you would be trying to at- 
tract those who work the turf boats ? — There would be 
plenty of people left to do both the turf business and 
the fishing. For a long time, in my opinion, the 
people would not all take to fishing, and there would 
be plenty left to do the turf business so long as the 
trade lasted. Old men would attend to the turf boats 
and young men would take up the fishing, I have no 
doubt. Of course, what the result would be would 
have to be seen. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FORTIETH PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK A. SI., 

At Winchester House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present:— The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.i.; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p.; Walter 
Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; and Angus Sutherland, Esq. 


Mr. W. J. D. Walker examined. 
i07. 19192. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose like other wit- 

nesses you would prefer our taking you on your memo- 
randum,* and letting you read it paragraph by para- 
graph, and at the end of each paragraph the Com- 
missioners can put any questions that they desire. 

Will that be agreeable to j ou ? — Yes. The first para 
graph relates to my appointment as Inspector and 
Adviser to the Congested Districts Board in Industrial 
matters, which took place in February, 1897. Having 
been all my life a manufacturer, in February, 1898,’ 

I gave up a business partnership to devote my time 
to organising Technical and Industrial Classes for the 
Congested Districts Board. Previous to 1897, from 
time to time I reported on various Industrial projects. 

Amongst these were reports on Foxford Woollen Mills, 
various schemes for improving Donegal Homespuns, 
such as the introduction of improved looms ; schemes 
of weaving instruction, and the grading and measur- 
ing of homespuns at Carrick and Adara, County 
Donegal. 

19193. Mr. Sutherland. — You say you were a 
manufacturer. Were you engaged as' a 'cloth manu- 
facturer?— I was engaged in the manufacture of 
linen. The first subject that I deal with is 
the Board’s system of industrial classes. The pro- 
cedure of the Board with regard to Technical and 
Industrial classes has been to rent a classroom in some 
suitable district with the object of giving instruction. 

In many districts no suitable room can be secured, 
and in such cases the difficulty is generally oi’ercome 
by repairing some old building, which often involves 
throwing, two rooms into one, and such alterations 
and repairs as putting down a floor, the provision of 
a new roof with skylights, and putting (r new windows 
and doors. In some few cases where no suitable 
building was obtainable, the Board have bnilt class- 
rooms for the purposes of instruction. At Letter- 
mullen, Costello, Carraroe. and Pullathomas, school- 
rooms were put up. These schoolrooms in the 
absence of any other place are very valuable. In 
c< nnection with that I may mention that tliev have 
a civilising influence on the girls, when vou bring 
them into some place that is properly deans d np and 
whitewashed. The Board pay the salary of the tea- 
chers, provide furniture, and defray tlie'cost- of rent, 
fire, and light. The teacher gives instruction and 
sends off the work. All the work done at the Board’ 
classes is piecework. Under no circumstances does the 
Board purchase any of the work. Orders are sent 
to the teachers from the Irish Lace Depot or other 
wholesale houses, such as the Hibernian Lace Om- 
pany, and wholesale Belfast firms, all of which pay 
prompt cash for the work. It has been found that the 
supply of superior qualities of lace has tended 
to produce an increased demand. Ten years since 
there was neither the demand for, nor the supply of 
lace which exists at piesent. The turnover of' (he 
Lace Depot, for instance, has increased from about 
£6,000 per year, ten years since, to some £35,000 last 
year, and besides the Lace Depot there are now a con- 
siderable number of wholesale purchasers who do a 
large trade. For a number of years the Irish Lace 
Depot, started by Lady Aberdeen, took the bulk of the 
work produced. The Board’s classes, however, take 


orders from any wholesale buyers, the only instructions 
to teachers being this, that the patterns of one firm 
are not to be sold to another. In practice it generally 
follows that the bulk of the produce of any one class 
goes to one firm, which usually keeps the class con- 
stantly employed. With regard to the Irish Lace 
Depot I think I should explain to the Commission 
that Lady Aberdeen, and later on the directors, under- 
took a large financial responsibility. The Irish Lace 
Depot was formerly a shop in Dublin which did a 
small lace business of about £4,000 or £5,000 a year. 
Lady Aberdeen took over the business of the Lace 
Depot and became financially responsible for £6,000. 

19194. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How many years 
ago?— I shoud say it was about fourteen years ago. 
Lady Aberdeen was financially responsible for £6,000. 
Then a limited liability company was formed under 
a special arrangement by which the directors could 
receive no remuneration for their services, and the 
entire profits of the Lace Depot went to pay workers 
and extend the business. The result is that the 
business which ten years ago had a turnover of 
£6,000 last year had a turnover of over £35,000. The 
nominal capital of the Irish Lace Depot for registra- 
tion purposes was seven shares of £1 each. The 
directors of the Laoe Depot are gentlemen who give 
their time and services without remuneration, and the 
entire profits have been employed in extending the 
business and increasing the turnover. 

19195. Mr. Sutherland. — Who are the gentlemen 
who give their services for nothing : are they shop- 
men?— Not at all. 

19195. W hat services do they render ? — They go there 
once a fortnight as directors and act upon the board 
the same as the directors of any other limited liability 
company. 

19197. Sir John Colomb. — They are directors re- 
ceiving no remuneration, but giving their services 
voluntarily ? — Yes. Of course if the place were sold 
up it is worth a very large amount of money, because 
the accumulated profits have gone towards increasing 
the business, but the initiator of all this was Lady 
Aberdeen, who was very much interested indeed 
V”,, e ri? dustry and is a member of the organisation 
still They had their meeting last Wednesday. Her 
Excellency was in the chair and has taken the greatest 
interest in it for a great number of years. The Irish 
lace business now runs into about £100,000 a year. 
It is not confined to the Lace Depot. The Lace Depot 
accounts for some £35,000, but other firms have 
started, so that there is now a large business being 
is into £100,000 a year, which is paid 
kerfs all nr or TWIonrl 


done, which 

for lace to workers all over Ireland. 

19198. What is the business of the concern ? Is it 
simply buying and selling lace? Give us an outline 
of what they do? — They do a large wholesale trade in 
!ace A great number of the Board’s classes— not all 
of tiiem— and a number of other classes all over Ire- 
land, and isolated workers all over the country, send 
their goods by parcel post to the Irish Lace Depot, 
the Irish Lace Depot finds a market for laoe in Paris, 
New York, Vienna, all over the Continent, and in 
America. They pay these workers a wholesale price, 
ibey pay prompt cash. A class, for instance, in 
See page 176. 
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Belmullefc or a remote part of the West sends a parcel 
of lace to the Lace Depot, and within forty-eight hours 
a cheque is sent for the work. . 

19199. You say the Lace Depot is part of the busi- 
ness What other business does the company do, be- 
cause it is nominally a company ?— The only business 
-the Irish Lace Depot does is to receive lace made all 
over Ireland, and send that lace out to wholesale 
firms in every part of the world for sale. 

19200. Is the whole business of this company — be- 
cause it is a company technically — confined to lace ?— 
Absolutely to lace— that is, crochet, Limerick, gui- 
pure, applique, and point. . 

19201. Mr. Bryce. — Other firms have gone into the 
same business, and while the Lace Depot has a turn- 
over of £35,000 in the year other firms have a turn- 
over of £65,000 ?— There is a turnover of quite 
£100,000 per year in lace if the workers all over Ire- 
land are taken into account. 

19202. So there would be £65,000 turn-over by busi- 
nesses outside the Lace Depot?— I expect there would 
be quite that all over Ireland. 

19203. You mentioned that the property of this Lace 
Depot would be valuable if it were sold up. I suppose 
you mean its goodwill, because it has no property 
outside its goodwill? — It has got capital accumulated 
to carry on the business of £35,000 a year. Its capi- 
tal consists of the profits that have accumulated, and 
that can only be used according to the articles of 
association in developing the lace industry in Ireland. 

19204. In what way are they used in developing the 
lace industry? — In ten years the development has 
raised the turn-over from £6,000 to £35,000. Every 
penny of profit made by the Lace Depot has in conse- 
quence of this large development been required to 
carry on the business. 

19205. In what form?— The profits remain m the 


business as capital. 

19206. Mr. Kavanagh.— They don’t pay the Board 
of Directors ?— No, except five per cent, on the small 
nominal capital. 

19207. Sir John Coi.omb.— I t has got a secretary, 

I suppose ? — Yes — a paid managing director and secre- 

ta 19208. Does it publish an annual account ?— There 
is an annual meeting of shareholders, and the ac- 
counts are audited by one of the best public auditors 
in Dublin every month. 

19209. Those accounts are annual accounts? — Yes. 

19210. Are they printed? — I cannot say that they 
are printed. They may be submitted to the Registrar 
however. Of course there is a different clause in the 
Limited Liability Companies Acts for industrial and 
provident associations like this from what there is in 
the case of an ordinary limited liability company. 

19211. Presumably the Commissioners would have 
no difficulty in getting from the secretary the annual 
accounts showing the growth and distribution of ex- 
penditure and income? — If you wish to see copies of 
the accounts for ten years you can possibly have them 
on application. 

19212. Perhaps you will kindly hand those m 
later?— I shall apply for them. 

19213. Mr. Bryce.— T his accumulated capital is 
employed in holding the stuff from the time the cash 
is paid for it until it is realised ?— Quite so. 

19214. That is the way it is employed ?— Yes. No 
matter how quickly you work the lace business, send- 
ing lace away to Paris, New York, and distant places, 
you cannot turn over your stock more than about four 
times in the year, and it would be very good to do 
that. 

Mr. Bryce. — Quite so. I understand. 

19215.. Sir John Colo jib.— When yon talk about 
capital do you mean realised capital in cash, or capi- 
tal partly in cash and partly in goods ? — The capital, 
of course, is always in the form of goods, but what I 
refer to is this. Suppose you sold the business to- 
morrow, and absolutely apart from the goodwill, and 
realised your stock-in-trade, there is a large amount 
of capital accumulated which has been made on the 
sale of lace which can only be utilised according to the 
articles of association in developing the lace industry 
in Ireland. _ 

19216. Is there a periodic stock-taking? — Yes, a 
most elaborate stock-taking. 

19217. That would appear in the annual accounts? 
— Yes. 

19218. How many classes have been established by 
the Board ?— There were at the close of last year fifty- 
three classes established by the Board in various parts 


of the congested districts engaged in the production ig | 1907 . 
of lace and embroidery, from which the total earnings — 
paid to workers amounted to £21,580 during the year. Mr. W. J. D. 
The laces produced were crochet, guipure, applique, Walker. 
Limerick, needle-point, and renaissance lace. The 
latter is sold under the name of Connemara curtains. 

19219. Mr. Sutherland.— Is this connected with the 
Lace Depot in any way ? — A good part of the produc- 
tion goes to the Lace Depot. 

19219a. Do the Lace Depot do anything in the way 
of setting up any such places as this? — The Lace 
Depot take the production, and the Lace Depot and 
other organisations very often train teachers. It is 
difficult to get properly-qualified and trained teachers. 

Numbers of the teachers who are in the service of the 
Congested Districts Board have gone for some times 
six weeks or two months’ instruction to the Lace 
Depot-. 

19220. The Lace Depot is purely commercial? — 

Yes. On the other hand the Lace Depot spend a good 
deal of money in training teachers, improving the 
designs, and doing everything possible to make the 
lace marketable. 

19221. These teachers are available for the classes in 
the country? — Quite so. 

19222. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does not the 
amount of profit made by the Depot take from the 
remuneration paid to those who make the lace? — The 
Lace Depot simply gives the same price as would be 
given by any other wholesale firm. It is commercial, 
and it is not proposed at all in connection with the 
Lace Depot to give the workers every halfpenny of the 
money received for the lace ; but the Lace Depot gives 
them such a price as would be given by any wholesale 
firm in the trade. In that way the accumulated pro- 
fits go to extend the business. 

19223. Sir John Colomb. — Do I understand you to 
say that you pay the teachers of the lace workers? — 

The Board pays the teachers. 

19224. Altogether? — Yes. 

19225. The Irish Lace Depot- does not pay anything 
in the way of salaries for teachers or instructors? — No. 

19226. Mr. Bryce. — Except instruction at the Lace 
Depot? — Except when teachers go for a course of in- 
struction there, and to see a variety of work. 

19227. Sir John Colomb.— In this paragraph just 
read, you say that the earnings paid to- the workers 
amount to £21,580. Can you give the Commission, 
even approximately, the number of workers among 
whom this £21,580 was distributed ; if you cannot do it 
now perhaps you could give it to us later? — I think it 
would be, roughly speaking, about 2,000. Multiply 
fifty-three classes' by forty. That would get it ap- 
proximately. A great number of those are learners. 

19228. You estimate the number of workers as ap- 
proximately about 2,000? — -Yes. 

19229. Mr. Kavanagh.— They are all earning?— 

They simply get wages for work done. "When a learner 
begins on a piece of lace it- is worth very little. In 
fact, the very first efforts should be burned. But they 
are generally marketable somewhere at a low price. 

The learner' gets nothing at all from either the Lace 
Depot, any other wholesale buyer, or the Congested 
Districts Board when she starts work but its market 
value. 

19230. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— How much per 
week is a diligent and skilful worker able to make at 
this employment ?— I would say the average worker, if 
she keeps at it, would be able to earn from 8s. to 10s. 
a week, or from 7s. bd. to 10s. Many of them earn 
12s. a week, but in all home industries it should be 
recollected that- a large amount of their time is other- 
wise occupied at- different seasons of the year. They 
would be cutting turf, getting in hay, putting in 
potatoes, or digging potatoes. 

13231. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— How many hours 
work in the day would 10s. a week wages represent 7— It 
depends entirely on themselves. Some girls will get 
up early and work late. Other girls will come to a 
class at ten and leave at three o’clock, and do very 
little more work. It depends on themselves. 

19232. Mr. Suth e rland. — -What would he the aver- 
age ? — The average would he from 7s. 6 d. to 10s. a week 
if they work at it. They come to the class from ten 
to four, hut they are supposed to do some home work ; 
and there are many girls who, when instructed, don’t 
come to the class at all, except to get money and to get 
thread. 

19233. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— How many hours 
work would you require for a remuneration of from 
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Feb. 16, 1907. J s - 4o 10 s - • — I think it would be about ordinary girls who attend this class. Those girls had all been 
, r _ fa '^y h0 “ rs ' _ donkey girls, or engaged at spring labour, carrying 

Mr. Bkyce. — I t will vary immensely accord- turf, carrying manure with their hands, and so on. 
walker. mg to the aptitude of the girl? — It will vary entirely They get tidied up in the class. That is one of the 

according to her industry and aptitude. objects of the Board — to civilise them. 

19235. One girl who is equally industrious won’t do 19248. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — D o you recognise 
so much work in a given time as a girl who is them by their cleanliness ‘and tidiness of* dress, or by 
cleverer ? — There are some girls to whom you could not their demeanour, or how 1 — You would recognise them 
teach lace work. Other girls become experts with prac- anywhere by their tidiness and neatness. The classes 
tice. It is the young workers, who live in a family in have a great influence in improving their standard of 

which lace making has been going on, who get such living, but I will come to that later on. 

work into their fingers and brain who make expert 19249. Sir John Colomb. — W ith regard to the 
workers, and earn high wages. A girl starting at £21,850 paid to the workers, could you give us the 
seventeen years of age often works so slowly that she geographical distribution of that? — Yes. There was 
won t come to earn fair wages. The work of teaching £2,397 in Donegal ; £119 in Leitrim — there are very 
is rendered more difficult owing to a great number of few classes there — £2,766 in Sligo; £10,197 in Mayo- 
the girls not having been taught sewing. When you £4,583 in Galway ; £629 in Kerry ; and £879 in County 

go down to a district like South-west Galway to teach Cork. There were only three classes in Cork and two 

workers lace-making there is no hereditary instinct or in Kerry, while there were eighteen in Mayo, 
feeling for the industry. They have never seen any- 19250. Would it be possible, having given us this 
thing of the sort. It is the second generation of geographical distribution, to give us— I don’t ask you 
W Toox? will make experts. for it now if you do not know, but you might obtain 

ly&oo. Most Rev. Dr. O Donnell. — S o heredity the information later on— an idea of the population 
counts ? It is said that it takes five generations to that could be fairly taken to be benefited by these 
Lancashire cotton-spinner. classes ?-I have got an illustration further down of 

19237. Sir John Colomb.— C an you give any infor- that, 
mation as to the average number of hours of labour of 19251. Then pass on, please ?— During the past eight 
_£ eratlVeS * at ^Particular class of work m other years workers have been kept practically fully em- 
m Sc ?, tlan f °F Eng ! and .' or , wherever lace- ployed. There have been short periods when the de- 
1S , ca ”ied on ?— An extensive lace industry is mand fluctuated and orders were scarce, but there 
} vere many more occasions on which workers were 
y° u , glve us an J information as to the being strongly pressed for delivery than occasions on 
TUtaffn s!!i o f * by , the workers in the which work was scarce. As illustrating the difficulty 

j industry ?-J thmk that the condition of the of providing employment for the people in some con- 
£;+?«, IT? J n Jr 11111 ls ver y much the same gested districts, the north-west district of Mayo, in the 
J;+k „ 1S ™ I f land ’ . “, ecauS6 J° u are working there neighbourhood of Belmullet, may be referred to. In 
munitv T wn. lf ^ ic “ ltur £ COm - 1 was to visit this district, and to report on 

Ireland InJtZnJ I re* 4 the ,# lrls . ln . tha , West of tho possibility of starting any description of home 

19239 th f 1° , industry there. Many places in tliis district are over 

but the 0ldj - he h ° UrS w ? k ? d forty miles a railway station, and it was recog- 

uSn tLt ?-MrSn^nn “ S any ¥** nlSed that the Board would have a most difficult and 

i^Belvium P 4hat the remuneration expensive task in establishing home industries there, 

19240 And thelinnre aro o v inasmuch as the wages to be earned in all home in- 

19241 Mr Z dustnes are low, that people unaccustomed to work of 

d 1 - y COm J? are 41113 30x4 would not be vef y keen ™ work, and that the 

made lace where ^ ” mach ' ne - Junoror and wages would be at first extremely smalL 

Tnd works Il il fa WOrke f g0es int0 f fa f 401 7 ^ such a district private enterprise can effect little or 

induct™ if 18 j lune j T 011 ca pnot compare the home nothing, where every worker has to be trained and 

19242 But^t^^™o^ork^hTbobbin C stfli e '^ na ^ e ff^ Ce ' can '?, ag ? P uts .competition out of the question. ’ The 

ham?— There w 4 re -u Not f 1 . n g‘ ? u P ,ls ln such districts will want to see wages in an 

bSk l ^a v£^ ^ry before they are half trained, A would 

19243. Sir Antony MacDonnttt T • despair of earnm g anything commensurate with their 


pertnS rTS*,™® 1 > “T K» Paid a .mall amount welkly al 

ft a “™‘ o£ a ™rksr earn! £ 


“‘ism i" 40 th * ou ‘ put - ’ eSdS. P ““ h “"- ani 

the most expert lace-maker earn more^hanlofa week's 1S Pf' You say th - e P u P ils in these diatriets will 
— About that ■ W .ST”?” 1 ?*!" 11 ™<* *« «• wtp» il « industry More time am 


understood you to say, could 


— About that ; but that is vew fair re-, v». “““ "“S'- 3 **<■ ««*. muustry oeiore tney are 

imiurtry. I h,™ ^ wjT’eaJed £as“ “'-yS P “ PlS ““ ^ tlle:!r 

twenty-six consecutive weeks, but that was when trade 

happened to be extremely good, and the girl was a 19253 - And living in very squalid circumstances?— 
mS Sft 11 T, rker - Berh *ps I should show a Ver y- 

Sdassel^ ( e prSLl° U 4 ° , See J he dis4ri bution of ^19254. I don’t exactly understand why people in 
blue is the ivpnSre^ C S ma PS) portion coloured position should not grasp at anythin^ m the 

the l^arion^? g f W rea ‘ ? aC -H red ?P° 4 ^presents shape of money. It strikfs me as cSf and I 
Board Some of tW.” . embroider y class under the would ask you to enlighten me as to why people 
- Cl ° + L d h7m ?/ n P00r districts ^ T/a^ 

of a few of tLm- Wrt' ihat happened m the case squalid condition will want to see wages in an indus- 
in operation. ’ b t ma l ont 7 of them are try before they a.re half trained?— It is simply be- 

19245. Mr SuTHEKLAxn _ \ r o ,, . _ cause you are dealing with what I may call a “slum ” 

gal 7 — There ar?S?™ '„ anT I? S ™* 7 “ E °“ e ' {’“P“ Patl0 "' f popdation who uevcr had any indu.try 

19846. Mr. Enver Lph ”e E “ J’ -' e *9 folk;w “■? ™ ' Shoroforo poor, and it takes a longer 

they are very thick (indZte, oaTLl ! Si,’'?™ f “I * 'ft*" 1 * tllat ieKriptiom than in a fis- 
rouid lough 'Mai disS3)ei^5,f T L ™ft a *n“ '' k '“ ft p “ft are , a “* off, and 
Partly, and that disSSt ’ Toum a | ‘««ly. morn accustomed to work. 

, “ftft"-'- 336 closer there together thau anywhere .oft, 5 ', ftV 3 Tlo£ e f ac tly my point. My point is 
rft.ft 1 ', ,s * P°° r district, along tho rhft of ft. ft ‘ft 01 “ f ft 6 P BO P le as shown in this 
Lough Mask. Ctoe of the earliest aliases started by pa £Sft h ‘ff? 38 ,? “ e "‘h *>>» i^a that they make 
the Board was at Derrypark, and last year aS d.2 aT “ft ft 011 ftl.ar, not entitled to hale con- 
tamed oyer £2,000. The civilising indnenra of this ? h * t ,“. wh ft * to Set atg-One would 

class has been ertraordinary. If |ou met the pnS! ftfth ft? .‘ft «'»! employment of ttie sort 
.yen three miles away yon would recognise thSftJ Sie”' tn??’ ft,t ““ P“P !e ™ d “P 1 ! ffodl in. 


an industry before they are 
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19256. To what cause do you attribute that dis- 
inclination to get any little money they can when they 
arc in this deplorable condition ? — I attribute it to the 
fact that they never knew what steady employment 

W 19257. Mr. Bryce. — The real reason is that until 
they are trained they cannot earn any money. You 
say you are willing to give them work when they know 
how to do it. At present they don’t know how to do 
it. They used to come in to do work on the faith of 
getting what it is worth, and they would not get any- 
thing for a long time. Therefore they don’t see the 
fun of grinding away for nothing? — In that very 
distinct the Board paid these girls three pence a day 
to attend. That was not done for more than three 
months. Although a girl might be able to earn three 
shillings a week at the time the three pence a day was 
knocked off, she thought more of the three pence per 
day that she got for attendance than of the three 
shillings that might possibly be earned. That was the 
critical time of the class. , 

19258. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Why did she 
think so much of the three pence a day?— I cannot 
explain it, but I know that it is very prevalent. 

19259. Mr. Sutherland. — Because she never got it 
before? — The steady daily payment. 

19260. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was there any 
sentiment attaching to the three pence a day that was 
not attaching to the three shillings ? — No. One would 
naturally suppose if a girl earned eighteen pence a 
week for coming to a class that, when she could earn 
three shillings a week by industry, she would stick 
to the industry. It does not at all follow. That was 
the critical time of the class. To get over that diffi- 
culty the Board devised a bonus. It was at a very 
early stage of the Board’s work that these questions 
arose. Where a girl could earn three shillings a week 
the Board promised to give a shilling extra if she 
earned five shillings a week, so while they might have 
had the power of earning five shillings a week before 
that, it was only when they were offered an extra 
shilling a week on condition of earning five shillings 
a week that they did get as far as five shillings a week. 
From a large experience of workers I have always 
found that if a girl in a factory can earn, say eight 
shillings a week, if you say “If you earn ten shil- 
lings a week you will get a shilling extra,” she goes for 
the extra shilling, and she forgets absolutely that she 
is earning an extra two shillings. It does not look 
economic, but- it is a fact. 

19261. Mr. Sutherland.— She is sure of the other 
sum, and she wants to get the shilling extra. It is 
human nature ?— That was the Board’s policy. It was 
the salvation of the class. That class turned over 
£1,750 last year. 

19262. Mr. Bryce. — That was the Pullathomas 
class? — Yes. I don’t think they would ever have got 
to that point in that district if the girls had not been 
paid to come to the class at first, and then given the 
bonus to show the maximum amount they could pro- 
duce. 

19263. This one class has earned nearly as much as 
the whole of Donegal ?— Then with regard to Donegal, 
you must remember that there are a great variety of 
other industries that compete. There is knitting and 
embroidery and homespun weaving in that district. 

19264. Sir John Colomb.— I thought all those figures 
applied to the lace industry only? — Yes ; I have given 
you the figures with regard to lace, but in Donegal 
the reason that the earnings from lace are less is be- 
cause they have earnings from a great many other 
sources. 

19265. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Does not this 
strange fact you have told about the difficulty of at- 
tracting people to the industry turn very much upon 
the antecedent history of the people? Is not it the 
fact that you have to deal with a population who 
have never been accustomed to look to a steady fixed 
remuneration for regular hours of employment? — 
Quite so. As a matter of fact, in a district like that, 
there is no public opinion. There is no one in the 
district who knows what can be earned by steady work. 
For instance’, if you have got a number of trained 
workers, and these workers can earn eight or nine 
shillings a week, they are an object lesson to the other 
girls. There is no public opinion if you have not got 
to the point where they can earn more than three, or 
four shillings a week; but once you get to the point 
where a girl can earn ten shillings a week, then the 
uncles and aunts who criticise the thing say, “ If 


Mary Anne so-and-so can earn so much then why can- F . .... 

not some other girl earn it?” and then the parents ‘ ' a07 ‘ 

get at the girl and say “ How is it you do not earn that MY. W. J. D, 
amount?” and you form public opinion. Walker. 

19266. Mr. Sutherland. — Did you ever know a 
community without a public opinion? — I have known 
a community without a public opinion about indus- 
try. 

19267. It might not be the same as your opinion or 
mine, but still it would be an opinion? — Yes. 

19268. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Regarding that 
"inexplicable” thing you mention, does not a pos- 
sible explanation lie in this, that the eighteen pence 
a week is a certain thing while the three shillings 
a week is perhaps uncertain, and depends on the 
maintenance of constant attention? — Quite so; and 
it was to get over the industrial dead point that it 
was put on. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You are quite right; 
only you see it is not altogether inexplicable. 

19269. Mr. Sutherland. — Far from it ? — I should 
say with regard to that North Mayo district, which is 
at a distance of forty miles from a railway station, 
that the girls in this district now are making dresses 
that are being worn in the streets of Paris, complete, 
skirt, body, sleeves, and all. 

19270. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — D o they get 

E at terns ? — Yes. Some of those dresses are sold at 
igh prices. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You are reversing the 
former course of things. Paris dresses are worn in 
the streets of London and West of Ireland dresses 
are worn in the streets of Paris. 

19271. Sir John Colomb. — Is Pullathomas an elec- 
toral division or what? — It is a purely country dis- 
trict with scattered houses. The Board have bought 
the estate there. 

19272. Is the district a large area? — I am coining 
to that. The wages paid to workers last year at 
Pullathomas come to £1,750, and there are now eight 
such classes in the North Mayo district, some have been a 
considerable time in operation, and others have been 
comparatively recently opened. These eight classes 
are situated in seven electoral divisions, namely, Bel- 
mullet, Bangor, Rathhill, Knocknalower, Muings, 

Knockadaff, and Glenamoy. They cover an area of 
72,695 acres, the Poor Law Valuation being £4,830, 
and the population 7,945. The earnings of the eight 
classes situated in these electoral divisions last year 
amounted to £6,158 8s. 10 d. 

19273. Do these electoral divisions make up the 
Pullathomas district? — No. Pullathomas is there 

(indicates on map). There are eight classes that I refer 
to in the 72,000 acres with a Poor Law Valuation of 
about £4,800. The earnings of the classes were over 
£6,000. 

19274. You give a specific figure, £1,750, as having 
been earned by the Pullathomas class. I would like to 
know what population benefited by that ? — The popu- 
lation of Knocknalower, which comprises Pullathomas, 
is 1,640, but there are girls in that electoral division 
who were never in the class. They are too far away. 

19275. Mr. Bryce. — So they are earning more than 
£1 per head of the division? — Yes. 

19276. And really now it comes to this, that the 
earnings in those seven electoral divisions are 50 per 
cent, higher than the valuation? — Yes. 

19277. Or, roughly speaking of the rent, more than 
the rent- is earned by them ? — Quite so. A large pro- 
portion of the Board’s classes are situated in out-of- 
the-way districts, where there are few civilising in- 
fluences. The teachers have instructions to make the 
pupils come clean and tidy to the class, and the 
classes have had a very considerable influence both on 
the pupils and on their homes, improving the stan- 
dard of living and home comfort. In many districts 
a considerable increase in the number of cattle has 
been due to the earnings of the classes, and very fre- 
quently the workers lodge a portion of their earnings 
in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

19278. Sir John Colomb. — Tell me, have you any 
minimum limit of age of pupils — what is the age of 
the youngest? — Well, with regard to that, the Board 
never take on any pupils below fourteen. We have 
been frequently able to say to a girl — “ Your brothers 
and sisters are not attending school, and if you do 
not insist upon them going to school we won’t give 
you employment.” We can use the fact that the girl 
is learning at the lace class in order to improve the 
attendance at school, and it has been so in a good 
many places. 

E 
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Feb. 16,' 1907. 19279. I suppose in those districts that you are 

— — ’ speaking of there is a National school every five or 

Mr. W. J. D. six miles ? — There are plenty of schools, but a dread- 
Walker. fully bad attendance. 

19280. And as regards tidiness and punctuality and 
that, as I understand you, the Congested Districts 
Board with its lace-making classes is really doing the 
work of the primary school? — I would not say that. 

19281. As regards punctuality, cleanliness, and 
manners, and all that ? — Yes ; if there is a scheme of 
domestic economy it has a great influence in many of 
those districts. 

19282. But this is my point. You told us just now 
that in these remote districts you could really pick 
out on the road a girl attending these classes? — Cer- 
tainly. 

19283. And you attribute that to the influence that 
the lace-making exercises? — Oh, yes. 

19284. In producing punctuality and cleanliness. 
But punctuality and cleanliness are part of the pri- 
mary school business, and therefore it would appear 
to me that the primary schools are not raising the 
population in the way that they were intended to 
do, in the matter of punctuality, tidiness, cleanliness, 
and all that? — If you take a district like North-west 
Mayo you will find that large numbers are illiterate. 
For instance, in the Electoral Division of Knockna- 
lower the percentage of illiterates over five years of 
age is 44’3 ; in Knockadaff it is 48'4 ; in Muingnabo, 
50 ; in Binghamstown, 43'7 ; in Rathhill, 48 '7. In 
South Galway it is even greater. 

19285. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — In those dis- 
tricts how many of the children during their early 
years do stay at home herding cattle and sheep? — 
Well, I do not know. In the North Mayo district, 
which has an enormously wide area, the attendance 
at school is very very bad. 

19286. But without questioning that, has not it also 
to be said that- lots of these children are much poorer 
than the children who are provided with meals now 
when going to English schools ?— Well, I believe they 
are. As a matter of fact, in the relief time of 1898, 
when there were free meals given to school children in 
Cork, Kerry, Clare, and Mayo, the attendance im- 
proved. These meals cost £2,185, and they were dis- 
tributed over 367 schools. There were 572,000 meals 
given, and they cost a penny per head. 

19287. So that would lead to the conclusion that the 
attendance would be better if someone were bound to 
feed the children ?— That is a question that really re- 
quires to be dealt with in an inquiry of this sort, 
because I think the Commissioners are hardly aware of 
the nature of the food of the children in these districts. 

I have, I may as well say, ascertained from some of 
Lady Dudley’s nurses what the diet of the children in 
the worst of these country districts is, and it is a very 
monotonous one, in some parts of Galway and Mayo 
and in part- of Donegal. For breakfast — tea, fre- 
quently with milk, dry home-baked bread, sometimes 
with butter. Dinner — potatoes and milk, occasionally 
with fish. Four o'clock — tea with dry bread. Supper 
— potatoes, sometimes with milk. And in winter the 
meals are — Breakfast, black tea without any milk, and 
home-made bread. Dinner, potatoes. Four o’clock 
tea, without milk, and dry bread. Supper, potatoes, 
without any milk. In winter when the potatoes fail 
their place is taken by Indian meal. The children 
share the same food with grown-up people, and suffer 
greatly in consequence. The nurses tell me that they 
have known women give children under nine months 
of age boiled flour and water when they have no milk, 
a thing which the stomach of no child of that age 
could digest. The question of diet has really a great 
deal to do with the question of school attendance, and 
if some scheme could be devised for the very poorest 
districts, where the school attendance is worst, and 
where the illiteracy is abnormal, to deal with these 
children, giving them a square meal once a day, I 
think it would be most desirable. Such a scheme might 
also introduce the teaching of domestic economy, be- 
cause domestic economy is really -a primary school 
business, it would not cost very much, and it would 
increase the attendance at the school, for the teaching 
of domestic economy invests education with some in- 
terest. In these districts for a penny per head per 
meal a nutritious meal could be given on five days a 
week, and it would be an enormous advantage during 
the winter months to these poor children. 

19288. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you know 
whether this matter has ever been considered by the 
Board of National Education in Ireland? — No, Sir 


Antony, I do not think so. I made a calculation of 
what it would cost in certain Poor Law Unions where 
the number of cliildren of school age is 37,000, the 
number on the rolls 22,000, and the average attendance 
13,000. Those unions are Dunfanaghy, Glenties, Bel- 
mullet, Westport, Clifden, and Oughterard. My 
calculation was on the basis of a penny per head. 
Taking the number of children who are attending the 
schools at present as 13,000— there are 37,000 avail- 
able — the attendance would be at once increased by 
50 per cent., that is to 20,000, and a penny a day 
for five days in the week for five months in the year 
would be only £8,400. There should be in connection 
with the National schools in these districts a separate 
loom where cookery and domestic economy instruction 
could be given. I have put down the cost of 200 
rooms to be built for this purpose at £100 each, that 
is £20,000, and interest at 5 per cent, on that would 
be £1,000, and I put down the cost- of instruction 
at about £1 a week, which would be £4,000, and 
sundries £1,600. This would come to £15,000, and 
I think it would be the best outlay of money that 
the Government ever made in these districts. 

19289. Mr. Sutherland. — Ah, but it is not so in 
England. It is not the Government — it is the 
locality? — Of course, what we have got to remember 
is that it may look more or less socialistic, but then 
the treatment of the people there previously was 
Nihilistic as regards education, because the Penal 
Laws are the great primary cause of this illiteracy. 
The Penal Laws were in force in my grandfathers’ 
days. And certainly! were in force in most people’s 
great-grandfathers’ days. The immediate ancestors 
of all these people were denied education, and that is 
the great cause of the illiteracy of to-day. 

19290. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Then you think 
there are reasons applicable to the districts which 
would not apply to the rest of Ireland ?— The rest 
of Ireland was more in contact with civilisation 100 
years ago. There were then no roads by which any 
persons could conveniently reach these districts, and 
people had to have large pieces of wood tied to their 
horses’ feet in order to get over the bogs in many 
places. 

19291. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the deduction 
from that? — My deduction is simply this, that for 
education in such places something special has got to 
he done. 


19292. You were pointing out that there were cer- 
tain roads not in existence in the country 100 years 
ago, but there are plenty of places in the country 
where that was the case outside Ireland ? — I quite be- 
lieve that. 

19293. They will put forward the same claim then if 
you are establishing a claim on the State ?— They have 
not the same claim with regard to the annihilation 
of education. In Scotland you have had a more or 
less organised system of education without interrup- 
tion for 340 years. 

Mr. Sutherland. — But we paid for it, Mr. Walker. 

19294. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— B ut these dis- 
tricts are not in the neighbourhood of any enriching 
area ?— WeR, a penny in the pound is a usual rate 
to strike for education. If you strike that rate in 
the worst part of the South Galwav district com- 
prising some 6,000 people, it will only bring in a 
ten pound note. 

19295. Do you recognise, Mr. Walker, that teaching 
in domestic science and manual instruction and nature 
lessons belong to the primary system?— Oh, yes, I 
think so, certainly; you have got the schoolhouses 
tor the purpose. 


19296. Are you aware that these subjects are on the 
programme of the National Board?— Yes; I saw a 
recent programme relating to these subjects. 

19297. Does not it seem proper that the necessary 
means should be provided in order to give effect to the 
programme in those districts ?— WeR, under the 
National Board’s programme hitherto I think it has 
been left to the patron of the school to supply the 
utensils for domestic economy teaching, but I do 
not think you will ever have a system of instruction 
in. domestic economy unless you have an efficient ex- 
pert teacher going round these districts, because if you 
put the teaching of domestic economy, cookery, 
and laundry on the top of the other subjects which 
tne National teachers have to give instruction in, 
who need instruction themselves in the matter, I do 
not think it would be efficient. 
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19298. Do you require, for such instruction, trained 
teachers and organisation? — Yes. 

19299. Then, if this portion of the programme of 
the National Board is to be carried out in those pool- 
districts provision must be made for it? — Certainly. 

19300. Do you think that at present there is any 
provision made for equipment by the National Board ? 
—What I say with regard to that is that the National 
Board leave it to the patrons themselves. 

19301. Would not it be difficult for the manager of 
several schools in those poor districts to provide it ? — 
There would be very great difficulty, and very great 
difficulty in maintaining the teaching in these schools. 

19302. Does not it come to this then, that in your 
opinion some provision in the way of food is a 
primary necessity for education in those districts? — 
Well, to teach cookery you must have food to cook, 
and I should like to use that food to give the children 
a square meal. 

19303. But in order to get education must not they 
have some sustaining food ? — Certainly. 

19304. Do yon consider that the class of food which 
you have described to us is food of a kind that would 
build up a population interested in education? — I do 
not think so. And I have known myself of a case 
where four children in one family, the eldest of whom 
was twelve years of age, lived on nothing but black tea 
and dry bread. 

19305. And do you think children reared on that 
diet ai-e fit subjects for education in a National 
school?— I think that they want first a square meal. 

19306. You want first a square meal and the 
materials of the meal have to be prepared, and for 
that purpose you require some teaching in domestic 
science ? — Yes,' and it should be expert teaching. I do 
not think you will ever get National school teachers 
with a smattering of domestic economy to impart it 
to the children in such a way as really to make it 
efficient at all. 

19307. But if the National school teachers do not 
do it don’t you think that there should be someone in 
connection with the primary system charged with it? 
— Oh, certainly. 

19308. How would you manage that?— These coun- 
try districts differ, but there is hardly any place in 
Ireland where an instructress who could teach that 
efficiently would not be able to attend to four or five 
schools. > , 

19309. Mr. Bryce. — With reference to the case that 
you mentioned, there is £15,000 to be provided for 
these facilities? — Yes. 

19310. For what area?— Six Poor Law unions. I 
took the worst, where the school attendance was the 
worst. 

19311. In Galway, was it ?— No ; some of them in 
Donegal, some in Mayo, some in Galway — six Poor 
Law unions. Of course in making the calculation I 
had the feeling that a good part of these Poor Law 
unions did not require it, but in some places in Kerry, 
and in some other places, you would require it ; so 
that you may say that about 37,000 children would be 
affected. . , . 

19312. You only assume certain unions for the pur- 
pose of the calculation ? — Yes. 

19313. Mr. Sutherland. — Did you make a calcula- 
tion as to how much it would cost in any one of them ? 
—I do not think that is necessary, because m these 
districts the Poor Law Valuation is so low that taxes 
have to be put extremely high in order to pay the 
local rates. . 

19314. Do you know what the average is— because 
I hear a great deal generally about the great local 
taxation in Ireland, but I never hear any definite 
statement of what rates you pay?— I have got that 

19315. What is the highest?— Well, I have known 
the rates to be as high as 12s. in the pound. That is 
the highest I have ever known. _ 

19316. You cannot equal us in Scotland, for in 
Scotland it is 18s. and 19s. ? — I suppose those are the 


like yours. , 

Mr. Bryce.— O nly that it does not apply to such a 
large population in. Scotland. 

Mr. Sutherland. — But the. principle is the same. 
It is a mere question of principle. . 

Mr. Bryce.— It is admitted that it is worse in those 
parts of Scotland than it is in any part of Ireland. 
19317. Mr. Sutherland.— With regard to the meals, 


I take it that a meal is required, seeing the long Fcb 16> 1907i 
hours that the children are away from home? — Yes, — jsnaj; 

but I do not put it that way. W 3 ‘ D ’ 

19318. No; I gather that you just put it down as Walker, 
an ordinary part of their dietary ? — I consider that 
there is quite insufficient feeding of the children in 
those districts. 

19319. And that you would look to the school for 
the principal meal of the day?— Well, in the winter 
months. 

19320. Of course it is easy to understand that chil- 
dren who travel a long distance to school are not able 
to go home at the interval to get food, and that it 
would be desirable to supply them with a meal ; but 
you would go further and give it to every child? — I 
would give it to necessitous cases. 

19321. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Not except m 
the case of children attending school ?— There are 
some children there perhaps that would not. take the 
meal given as their parents at home would supply 
them, but there are other children that would require 
to get it. , , 

19322. Sir John Colosib.— B ut there are some who 
would not take the meal?— There are some who would 
not take the meal. 

19323. But do you know any young persons at all 
in Ireland who would not take what they could get for 
for nothing?— Well, they would not require it. 

19324. Mr. Sutherland. — No, but- in time you will 
bring them to it if you go on with a certain policy ? — 

Yes, but my meaning is to bring them to education. 

19325. But that is disputable too. After all what 
is education?— Something they never get. 

19326. Or civilisation perhaps. You used that term 
very freely, and these are all terms that are compara- 
tive in many respects. But with regard to the meals, 

I take it that you are advocating it, not from the ex- 
pediency point of view that I referred to, but be- 
cause you wanted the children to get a meal?— 

Well, I put it on two grounds, one is to get over the 
difficulty of the enormous percentage of illiteracy, and 
the other is to build up the strength of the child on a 
proper diet, the diet at present being so largely com- 
posed of black tea. 

19327. But then, where are those places that you 
make this selection of dietary from? — They are the 
Belmullet district of Mayo, and in South Galway. 

19328. Have you observed the adult population 

19329. How did they look physically ?— Well, they 
looked very well from the road, but those are not 
men who could do a heavy day’s work with a shovel 
like an English navvy. . . ... 

19330. Have you ever seen any Irish navvies m this 
country? — We have a few; yes. 

19331. Both of us?— Yes. 

19332. They had heavy work and they did it?— 

Well, they had fairly heavy work, but it is the very 
strong well-fed man that goes for that kind of work. 

19333. What is the physique in that part of the 
West of Ireland ?— Well, I think myself that the men 
in those districts are not as strong or as capable of 
physical exertion as men in better-off districts, and I 
know, as a matter of fact, that it has recently been 
shown by statistics that the percentage of those who go 
to America and who become insane is larger than that 
of anv other nation. 

19334. But take the case of the cotton operative in 
Lancashire. How does he compare in physique with 
the Connemara man?— I should say that the Conne- 
mara man had the best of it. 

19335. Well, you would admit that the Lancashire 
cotton operative* gets butcher meat two or three times 
a week? — But he does not get the same amount of 
fresh air. 

19336. And that is a compensation, and that com- 
pensation might equalise them ? — Yes. but another 
countryman gets meat and he shares the fresh air. 

19337. It is quite possible to overrate the advan- 
tages of this kind of animal food without taking into 
. account other circumstances. Then you spoke of a 
slum population? — Yes. 

19338. You did not mean that in any offensive 
sense ? — I referred to the submerged tenth tenth. 

19339. The question as to that is a moral question 
and there is no doubt I suppose, whatsoever, about 
the high morality of these people? — Oh, they are very 
highly moral. . 

19340. And their physique is good, and their in- 
telligence is founded upon instruction, not literacy ? — 

E 2 
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Feb. 16, 1907. Well, what has got to be remembered with regard to 19358. Sir Amount MacDoxnell. — There is an 

— that is this, that we cannot tell what the elect in association of ladies in Dublin who at certain times 

Mr. W. J, D. a generation or two of that diet upon the whole popu- of the year give a very large one to children for a 

Walker. lation may be, because the introduction of tea is com- penny. 

paratively recent. 19359. Sir John Colomb. — Now I just want to ask 

19341. So that the physique of the next generation you on this point one or two questions. One of your 


may be worse? — Very much worse. 


duties has brought you into contact, I presui 


19342. Sir Antony MacDonnfxl. — There is just one school managers and schoolmasters and mistresses? — 
question I wish to ask with regard to the school at- I see more of the pupils than of the masters or mis- 
tendance. You have seen the schoolhouses in the tresses. I see a great number of managers. 


locality that we have been considering ?— Oh, yes, Sir 
Antony, I have been in a great many of them. 


19360. Have you found an expression of opinion on 
the part of those concerned that in the primary schools 


19343. Are the schoolrooms that you go to, attrac- of Ireland the attendance has fallen very much off since 
five? — Well, they are not nearly so attractive as the fees were abolished — that the attendance was much 
schoolrooms that the Board have built ; but then the higher when parents had to pay than now, when they 
Board have built very few, and we have to take what- have not ? — No ; I cannot say that I have formed that 
ever building we can get as a rule. opinion, because I think that since then the reports of 

19344. But, then, taking the building that you have the National Education Commissioners show that the 
got, do you heat it? — Oh, yes, there is a fire in it. • attendance has improved. In Kerry I cannot say 
19345. And is there a fire always in the National whether there has been a falling off in attendance’; 
school in the winter? — Well, in the winter I see the the percentage of illiterates in Kerry is very much 
children going to school, and though this custom has less than what it is in Mayo or Galway, or even some 
been supposed to be extinct, I see that many of them of the Ulster counties. It may have fallen off in 
carry turf under their arms to the schoolroom. A Kerry, but it has, I think, rather improved in Mayo 
great deal might be done to make the place more and Galway. 

attractive. And then another thing is this. If any- 19361. At all events, it has not been mentioned to 
thing were going to be done to somehow overcome the you by school managers ? — No. 

educational handicap, I think that the very best 19362. Well, now, in the dietary you gave us pota- 
teachers that can be got for money should be sent toes seem to be the only solid ? — Yes. 
down to these places for, say, twenty years — teachers 19363. Well, where potatoes are grown I suppose 

specially paid something additional for what you cabbages, turnips, onions, beans, and all those excel- 
might call banishment. In that way really intel- lent vegetables would grow ? — Yes, they would grow ; 
lectnal hio-hl-i- -trained v..±. ei.._ j. ’ J 6 ’ 


specially paid something additional for what you cabbages, turnips, onions, beans, and all those excel- 
F 11 ?* 1 ® call banishment. In that way really intel- lent vegetables would grow? — Yes, they would grow: 
lectual highly trained teachers might be brought in but they do not grow. 

contact with there children. This would be very effec- 19364. That is the point. And when you spoke of 
tive. there is nothing wrong with the children, and giving a square meal, an excellent dinner for a penny 

e T ar Y rea , . J smart when they get the chance of and a vegetable soup, does not that involve the growth 
pnwrrfyfa.;. of dibits, onion., turnips, ol beans 1-Yes. 

“ e .. :0565 - when J»„ prop,* g M». this 


iqr d7 T ~~~r7 . ~' "TTt * _ , , square meal in those districts you must, in order to 

+w lt . a PP ears t0, me from what J , saw- m Ireland meet the requirements of that policy, add an extra 

that the schoolrooms were, possibly, fairly attractive ; room to the school, and to caxry out that policy you 

but what struck me was the great disparity in size must add a garden to the school where cabbages, 

between the schoolroom and the population— for in- onions, turnips, and beans may be grown, which are 

stance, at a place like Camdonagh, in Donegal. Why necessary for the square meal. Must not you add it 

on f , wre , ln Scotland, that would not serve as a as a necessity? — If you were to begin to-morrow you 

t - T of t ^ eh \, or f ?”rteen families, yet might get over that, but it would be a very valuable 

bamdonagh is of considerable size?— Of course the adjunct later on. 

schoolroom accommodation I suppose, is adequate to 19366. If you started to-morrow to give a square 
^ T er y P°“ attendance If you had compul- meal to the children in this district at a penny per 

b , ackw fd ^stricts to force the head where are the materials to provide the soup ?- 

““ >Ci001 Et Bl,0Uld h *™ 10 “* iis ‘ 

tb^k Sl Ll;Sr. 51 ' CD0!1: ““’-T W “ I ‘ 1 f*r 19 » 7 - "ooM have to bring it into the district 
that it is adequate even as circumstances now exist, when you could, by means of a garden, produce those 

ZSSm, 2®. lncrea t? d P?P^ atlon * at r 0mes tothe thin g a which are so necessary ?— That is £. 

5 llrlTi months of the year? I understood 19368. And, therefore, if you contemplate carrving 

izgs ; 

19349 Is nnt making a good soup and a square meal? — Yes ; it may 

tioTof a ? “T Th , e P^tary condi- be done m the country even more cheaply than I saw 

?L„ g t v of . those schools is very bad. I but that involves the question of agricultural -teaching 

6 S ft - ?> * 23 fi - “* 9 - ^ ’"“M it W nSsSrS 

6 19350 How nlnv?— Ei?hS cluldren there ' dire®* resul t of having a garden attached to tlieschool 

193M' And that .vid n * * or th ® «*wrth of these things, that it would create a 

■7 „ _ nd on .® ma J expect that children like that demand on the nart of the children anino- 


but that involves the question of agricultural -teaching. 

19369. And would not it also be a necessary and 
direct result of having a garden attached to the school 
for the growth of these t h i n gs, that it would create a 


p 193 ?°'b Mr - »ebti«rf a particular 

19352. MortRev . ft- otSJJET-A.. „„„ i ” 1 Y™ ‘bo™,,™ fSbtj- children in a small 


m mmm 

Sir 4 , bn^t-that Monsignor 19371. What is the regulation in Ireland with re^rd 


Walker is building a new school. ° 

19^. Would you propose to provide proper accom- 
modation for the children in attendance, and to <nve 
a room for those domestic classes ? — Oh, yes. ° 
19354. A second room would be useful in all those 
wjuntry schools ? — Yes. That is the reason I put down 


19371. What is the regulation in Ireland with regard 
to the square foot space per child ? — I am not quite sure. 

Sir John Colomb. — I think it is ten square feet. 

Sir Antony MacDonneix.— There is no definite space 
in Ireland. 

1Q 372. Sir John Colomb. — Will you now, please, go 
on with your remarks about hindrances to industrial 


£1 -,°o°,^ r , s , ch001 for rooms for d °mestic economy. pro^ss ^Th/^d T-i!!- f 1 * 1 ! indrance ? industrial 

19355. Mr. Kavanagh.— What kind of meal wonld . lndustrial Masses of the Board 

you give for a penny? — A piece of bread and +\, ’ however, in many districts of less value 

vegetable soup for a penny. a F s ^°nld be. In some districts the emi- 

19356. To pay yourlelf, not to be at a loss on your ^ leaves , the Board 

money ? — No. your ! lttJe ™ sh °w for » considerable expenditure, and 


19357. Sir 'John Colomb.-I did not catch that? ° i ^ a * disappointment to the teachers. 

to. c„ gi„ . smeu Pi * 0l tread „i £ 


* The number of cubic feet of s 
44 cubic feet per pupil. — W. J. D. W 


a new industry. In a great part of the congested dis- 
35,000, which, with 80 present— and there have been 90 would be 
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-tricts there is a very large percentage of illiterates, 
.and numbers of the workers have little or no education. 
Steadv and punctual attendance at school should be 
insisted upon by the local authorities, as, even apart 
irom the education received, steady and punctual at- 
tendance at school, and the ingrained habit of doing 
something punctually every day, would materially con- 
tribute to lead up to industrial developments later on. 
One of the greatest difficulties of the Board’s classes is 
the unpunctuality and irregular attendance of the 
-workers. Instruction in drawing is very much required 
in order that workers may be ab!e_to adapt themselves 
•quickly to the new designs which are required in order 
to command the market. Those classes where the 
pupils are quick to adopt new designs have hitherto 
been certain of steady employment. Future develop- 
ments depend largely on readiness to follow the require- 
ments of the market, and this, again, has to do with 
a higher standard of education and early instruction in 
drawing. At several classes instruction in drawing has 
been given to the pupils on one day in each week with 
the best results, and in some instances the Board have 
sent specially bright pupils for a course of instruction 
in drawing at the Metropolitan Schools of Art at Cork 
and Dublin. 

19373. You propose to say something about the knit- 
ting industry? — The extensive hand-knitting industry 
which formerly employed a considerable number of 
people in Donegal has almost disappeared under the 
•competition of machine-knitting. The Board have 
given instruction in the use of knitting machines at 
numerous centres, and machine-knitting is now coming 
into very general use. The knitting machines are 
supplied by the Board to workers at a cost price of 
about £5 5s. each, on solvent security, and while the 
rate of pay formerly obtained for hand-knitting had 
gone down as low as 2s. per dozen pairs, workers can 
now earn 8s. per week in their own homes. 

19373a. Are not there any returns showing the num- 
ber of machines in the different districts? — They are 
only in Donegal. , 

19374. And whether the use of them is on the in- 
crease? — The black spots on the map which I produce 
shows the places. There are 180 machines. 

19375. Is that the total number since the commence- 
ment ? — It is only within the last two years, and these 
new machines are bringing in about £2,500 a year in 
wages to the districts in Donegal to which they have 
been supplied. 

19376. Mr. Sutherland. — Are they lent free of 
charge? — No. The cost price is £5 5s., and the worker 
pays for it in two years’ instalments, with 3^ per cent, 
interest on the loan. 

19377. And then it becomes the worker's property? — 
Yes. 

19378. Sir John Colomb. — Once again, I must say 
that in considering all these maps and all the infor- 
mation you have given, I am very much struck by 
this : that Donegal, as regards the efforts of the people 
and the readiness of the people to improve their con- 
dition, seems to be beyond all the other congested dis- 
tricts in the country. Do you agree with that ? — I do. 

19379. Will you give me your views, how you 
account for it? — Because in Donegal you have always 
had an industrial population. 

19380. Can you account for that, for I want to get at 
the root of it? You find by these maps that in a small 
country like Ireland you have one county so very far 
ahead in readiness to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity offered to it? — I attribute it to the fact of the 
geographical position of Donegal. 

Mr. Sutherland. — The nearest point to Scotland. 

19381. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You must go 
much further and deeper than that? — Take London- 
derry, it is a centre of districts for Donegal, and fifty 
or sixty years ago there was a very large hand-sewn 
industry carried on there, which brought them in 
contact with Glasgow, so that you had an industrial 
population working in connection with these centres. 

19382. Sir John Colomb. — But that does not account 
for the condition of the people? — I attribute it to a 
very great extent to the fact that Donegal was not cut 
off from the rest of the world, as those extreme districts 
of Mayo and Galway were. 

19383. Why ? — Because a good deal of it is occupied 
by an industrial population, and those home industries 
ivent on in Donegal before the development of the rail- 
way system and it is only recently the railway sys- 
tem has opened up in Mayo and Galway. 


19384. What you mean is proximity to great 
centres like Derry and Belfast? — Yes, and another 
thing is this, that it has been the habit of the Donegal 
people to go away and find work in such places as the 
shipyards of Glasgow, and that has had a very con- 
siderable effect. 

19385. Therefore, you do attribute some of the rea- 
sons for this difference between Donegal and other 
places to the fact of the population being a migratory 
population? — Yes, and I think another thing might 
be taken into consideration, too. The whole atmos- 
phere of Donegal is very much more bracing than 
what it is in Mayo and Galway. I can do more work 
myself in Donegal than if were living in Galway. 

19386. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you know 
anything in the history of the two parts of the 
country to account for the superiority of Donegal, if 
this superiority exists. Have not the people of 
Donegal always striven to hold their own — has not 
it been entirely different in the case of Connaught — 
does not the historical expression, “ To hell or 
Connaught” give you a clue? — Connaught was the 
dumping ground for all those who could not get on 
elsewhere. 

19387. Who could not get on elsewhere ? — Who were 
driven to Connaught. 

19388. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you heard of a 
Irish Act of Parliament, the Act of Satisfaction to 
the Adventurers to Ireland? — Yes. 

19389. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth ? — Yes. 

19390. By which the adventurers got all the Irish 
land ? — Yes. 

19391. Would not that be sufficient to account for 
it?— Yes. 

Sir John Colomb. — But were not there plantations 
in Donegal, too? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Dr. O’Donnell can say 
that they were, I think, much less than elsewhere. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— In Donegal, in the 
plantation of Ulster there was not one acre of good 
land left to the old Celtic population even as occu- 
piers. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But the old population 
remained. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Quite true. They made 
the last stand, I am glad to say, for Irish liberty. 

Sir John Colomb. — Perhaps this is going into a 
political question. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I am afraid if we look 
into the misfortunes of Ireland we will have to go into 
the political part yet. 

19392. Sir John Colomb. — At all events we have 
got these facts. You attribute the advanced state of 
Donegal, as compared with other districts, not en- 
tirely, but to a certain degree, to the proximity to the 
centres of employment and to the migration of the 
people, which causes them to get larger knowledge of 
the world and of what is going on elsewhere to make 
them more enterprising — is that it? — Yes. 

19393. You do not mean to say that is all the 
reason? — For instance, in Annagry, which is a very- 
congested place, you will meet men who have been 
doing very careful work in building ships, and helping 
to lay down electric light, and work of that sort : this 
cannot fail to have an effect when such men come 
home. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In confirmation of the 
view that Sir Antony drew from Mr. Walker, I 
might be allowed to say that as far as I can see the 
Donegal people have had advantages in the ways Mr. 
Walker has specified that the people in Connemana 
had not. From their situation in Ireland it was not 
possible for them to avail of opportunities that came 
to the Donegal people, and it is no fault whatever of 
the people, in my opinion, in the West of Ireland 
that they have not had the same adaptability just up 
to the present ; it will come later on. 

19394. Sir John Colomb. — I hope you understand 
I was not passing any remarks on the character of 
the people in the West of Ireland at all. 
It was merely the economic aspect of the ques- 
tion that I wished to confine myself to. Will 
you go on with the homespun weaving instruc- 
tion? — Numerous classes for giving instruction in 
weaving have been held in various parts of Donegal, 
Sligo, Leitrim, Mayo, Galway, Kerry and Cork, and 
although the production of homespuns, in competition 
with machine made goods, is not a very remunerative 
occupation, it is still a very considerable industry in 
South Donegal, where the people card, spin, and 
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r, weave the wool of their own sheep, and the produc- 
tion is sold at the monthly fairs of Carrick and 
Ardara in the open market. Industrial loans 
for improved looms and spinning wheels are given by 
the Board on proper security. In South Donegal the 
annual turnover in homespuns is something like 
£11,000 per year. At the monthly fairs of Ardara 
and Carrick, in County Donegal, the Board measures 
the webs, and up till quite recently graded and 
ticketed each web according to quality. 

19395. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do not you do 
something like that at present with regard to home- 
spuns — the other day the Board lied that matter be- 
fore them ? — They do not grade the webs at present, 
they measure them. The places on this map ( indi- 
cates ) are places where the Board have given weaving 
instruction in Kerry, Cork, Donegal, Mayo, and Gal- 
way. 

19396. Mr. Sutherland . — What was the name of 
that place we visited near Stranorlar ? — Convoy woollen 
mills. 

19397. That is the sort of work we saw going on 
there ? — That is a woollen mill, but all this refers to 
hand-weaving of homespuns similar to what you have 
got in Haras. 

19398. Mr. Bryce. — Why have you given up grad- 
ing the tweed according to quality ? — I do not say it 
has been given up. It may come on again. The ob 
ject is to devise some scheme by which webs manu- 
factured purely from handspun yams will in future 
be sold as such. You had in evidence at Killybegs 
that the tendency was to use machine-spun yarns for 
the homespun, and the Board felt it could not sanction 
that in connection with the South Donegal industry, 
and they stopped grading webs until such time as 
arrangements might be made in connection with 
some scheme to have a pure homespun. 

19399. Mr. Kayaxagh. — Is there the same export 
for homespun, or is it only for home consumption ? — 
It nearly all goes to England and America. Last year 
the report shows that the turnover was £11,000 for 
South Donegal alone. 

19400. That is all export ? — It is nearly all export. 

Mr. Bryce. — There are several shops in London 
where you can get it. In Queen Victoria-street there 
is a shop. 

Mr. Kayanagh. — I thought most of it was worn 
by the people themselves. 

19401. Sir John Colomb. — Would you go on with 
the domestic economy classes? — The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, as in the case of the Lace and Indus- 
trial Classes, was the first Board in Ireland to in- 
augurate a regular system of itinerant domestic 
economy instruction. These classes last for a mini- 
mum of four months at each centre. Six trained and 
certified teachers are employed by the Board, who 
give instruction in cookery, laundry, and domestic 
economy. The teachers itinerate from one district to 
another, and when a suitable building can be found, 
and a proper attendance secured of from twenty to 
twenty-five pupils, in the forenoon, and a similar 
number of other pupils in the afternoon, a four 
months’ course of instruction is given. These classes 
are very popular and have been found to be of great 
service. They are calculated to improve the home 
surroundings of the people, and instruction is given 
how to make nutritious food from inexpensive 
materials. Girls trained at these classes can easily 
get situations in this country as domestic servants, 
while if they emigrate, as a number of them do, they 
are much better fitted for entering domestic service, 
and the Board’s certificate given at the expiration of 
the four months’ course has a recognised value. Six 
teachers are now employed upon this work. Ninety 
full courses of instruction have been given, and 4,800 
pupils have been under instruction. I have a map 
here indicating where the Board have had a full 
course of four months’ domestic economy at each of 
the red spots (indicates). 

19402-3. There again Donegal seems to have partici- 
pated to a greater extent than in other places. All 
these maps seem to bring prominently before my mmd 
the advanced condition of Donegal as compared with 
other congested counties?— I have never known the 
Board to refuse a domestic economy class in any 
district. That simply represents the natural applica- 
tions that came to the Board for domestic economy 
classes. J 


19404. Mr. Sutherland. — Are these carried on at 
National Schools? — No, you cannot have a domestic 
economy class at most National schools in the absence 
of an ante-room where the class can be properly car- 
ried on. 

19405. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — You do not move- 
for the formation of the class unless the application 
comes to you? — -Practically in every one of these 
cases the application comes from the local clergymen. 

19406. Would not it be desirable that the Board 
should move in Mayo — in that very large tract which 
is unmarked by red spots ? — There is very little 
population there. The spot indicated is an enormous- 
area of mountain and bog. 

19407. Mr. Sutherland. — That will add consider- 
ably to the cost — you will have to pay rent for houses 
to teach in? — Yes. Sometimes we have to do the 
house up, get it whitewashed, put in windows, and 
so far the cost of these classes is about £55 per class.. 

19408. 'Sir John Colomb. — For four months? — 
Yes. 

19409. Mr. Bryce. — What interval elapses between- 
one four months’ class and another ? — Very frequently 
districts that have had teachers apply for them again 
the following year. It shows that the classes are- 
appreciated. But as a rule the classes are held in new 
districts. 

19410. We heard in Donegal in several places that, 
a great deal of good had been done, but that there 
were no classes for two years? — That is. their own- 
fault. 

19411. In not applying? — Yes. 

19412. Carndonagh, for instance? — I have now a- 
class in Inishowen. The parish priest spoke in strong- 
terms of the advantage that has been derived. I sent 
a teacher about a month after you were in Carn- 
donagh, and he has since applied to have another 
class in his parish. 

19413. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — How long 
should these classes last ? — If we wanted to do really 
efficient work we could not do it in less than four 
months. I found that by the end of four months the 
girls dropped off in attendance, so there are two 
limits — the limit of having it for a sufficient time to 
effect the object desired, and the limit of possible at- 
tendance of the girls. 

19414. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose you can give- 
us some information as to what is done in these 
places ? — I have the syllabus here. 

19415. Do they begin with cleaning utensils and 
scrubbing? — The syllabus means a great deal more- 
than simply what it states. It includes under 
cookery: — Making of tea, coffee, and cocoa; 
breadmaking by yeast, buttermilk, and water 
and cream of tartar ; different methods of cooking, 
meats ; different methods of cooking vegetables ; pluck- 
ing, cleaning, trussing, and cooking of fowl ; making, 
of sauces to be served with meats, fish and fowl; 
making of simple puddings and sauces to serve with 
them ; different methods of cooking fish ; different 
methods of cooking eggs ; pastry making (for fruit 
and meat). 

19416. -In a wild district such as you have been 
describing surely pastry-making for fruit and meat 
goes out? — There is no district in the West in which, 
you cannot get a bit of meat. You can make beef- 
steak pie there quite easily. Then there are: — Soups, 
from meat and vegetables. Invalid Cookery — Beef 
tea, chicken broth, barley water, gruel, arrowroot, 
lemonade, custard ; ways of using cooked foods. Next 
we have laundry work. 

19417. Before we come to that, is there no instruc- 
tion. given in cleaning and scrubbing in the cookery- 
department ?— Yes, it is under the head of domestic 
economy. Under laundry we have: — Washing and" 
drying of flannels ; washing, starching, ironing, and. 
folding of all white clothes, bed linen and body linen ; 
removing stains from table linen ; washing, starching, 
ironing, and folding of table linen; how to wash,, 
starch, and iron a white shirt ; how to wash, starch, 
and iron cuffs and collars ; how to wash, stiffen, and 
iron lace and silks. The next section is domestic- 
economy lessons. In that we have: — How to dress a 
bed. In every case we have a bed brought about- 
to teach them to make beds. Then we have 

also : — How to ret a breakfast, dinner and tea 
table; how to wait at table ; how to clean up a sit- 
ting-room and" bedroom ; cleaning of silver, brass, and'. 
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•tin ware ; cleaning of knives and forks ; washing of 
china and glass ; how to blacklead a grate or range ; 
how to clean and prevent irons rusting ; how to clean 
windows, boots, &c. ; making of poultices, linseed 
meal, mustard and bread ; personal and household 
cleanliness. , . 

19417a. I don t see anything about cleaning pots 
and pans ? — It is included in domestic economy. 

19418. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How many 
teachers have you ?— Six. 

19419. Were you the first to begin this class of 
work in the country ? — I cannot say that, but we were 
-the first to introduce to the class of people amongst 
whom we are working, a regular system of domestic 
economy instruction. I want to mention the certifi- 
•cate that we give to the girls. At the end of the class 
we give to the girls in these places if they have worked 
well a certificate that has a recognised value. 

19420. Sir John Colo mb.— The real object of teach- 
in^ them domestic economy is to enable them to earn 
their living as well as to improve their home condi- 
tions? — Principally to improve the home conditions, 
and afterwards to fit them for domestic service, to 
which a good many go. . 

19421. Taking that list it is obvious, if improving 
the home conditions is the main object, that nine- 
tenths of what is taught is quite above the heads of 
the girls and cannot be of any use?— As a matter of 
fact girls will not come to a domestic economy class 
simply to learn scrubbing. You have got to put in 
as much cookery as makes it attractive. 

19422. Then your domestic economy class is to fit 
them to leave their own districts and go elsewhere 
to domestic service? — It works that way. If they 
intend to go it is better that they should go prepared, 
than to go unprepared. 

19423. But as a matter of fact it is so. A girl who 
hecomes proficient in the different subjects, and to 
whom you give a certificate, obviously is fitted for a 
Tery much higher condition of service than she has a 
•chance of getting in her own district? — We have had 
pupils who attended domestic economy classes at 
Sneem, and you will find them at Parknasilla and 
Kenmare. If it had not been for the domestic classes 
they would never have had the opportunity. 

19424. That is a very small proportion ?— It is a 
small proportion. 

19425. The bulk of the pupils are really being fitted 
by you to obtain outside the district employment that 
is not to be found in the district?— It works out in 
that way. 

19426. Therefore, when we are told that the people 
won’t leave their own homes, that the men won’t go 
from Connemara to Donegal to learn fishing, the same 
remark does not apply to your classes — girls learn 
under your system, and it is really to fit them to 
leave these impoverished districts, to earn their living 
elsewhere, and improve their position? — It frequently 
has that result. A girl goes to America and gets a 
good situation on showing her certificate. I have 
known cases of two girls from the same village going 
to America. One, who had a certificate, got a situa- 
tion at once on showing it, and the other, who had no 
certificate, did not get a place easily. 

19427. Therefore, the girls have every incentive to 
attend these classes because they are going to leave the 
country? — In Sneem I have known a girl to walk 
eight miles each way every day to and from the class, 
and gave seventy attendances out of a possible eighty. 

Mr. Sutherland.— Because she was anxious to go 
to America? ...» nwi 

19429. Sir Antony M acDonnell. —Out of the 4,800 
pupils who have undergone this training, about how 
many emigrated and how many remained in Ireland ? 
—I think quite 25 per cent, have emigrated. 

19430. Sir John Colomb.— How many have left 
their districts and gone into service in Dublin, Cork, 
England or Scotland?— Any of them that want service 
at home can get it, as there is a very great demand for 
domestic servants. We have given the names of the 
teachers to registry offices in Cork and Dublin. 

19431. Would it be possible for you to ■ ascertain 
at any of these places how many of the pupiks of 
these original classes remain in the district out of uhe 
total number? — I suppose it would with a little m- 

qU 19432. Would you kindly make that inquiry?— I 
shall try if I can find that out. . 

19433. Sir John Colomb.— What I want to know 
is the ultimate destination of the pupils— the propor- 
tion that remain and the proportion that leave, and, 


if possible, I would like a distinction made between jg 1807 
these who emigrate to America and so on, and those ' _L 
who find employment in other parts of Ireland, Scot- Mr. W. J. D. 
land, or England. Walker. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Will you add to that 
what effect has been produced in improving the 
domestic economy of the farmers’ houses in the neigh- 
bourhood ? 

•Sir John Colomb. — We had evidence in Donegal in 
two or three places to satisfy me that the effect of 
these classes was to improve the homes ; I am not 
denying that in the least. 

19434. Mr. Bryce. — The parish priest to whom we 
referred just now at Garndonagh told me he had em- 
ployed a girl who had been in one of the domestic 
economy classes, and was highly satisfied with her. 

He added that the general effect was that when people 
went to the houses where these girls were employed 
and saw how well things were done, it helped to 
improve the standard of living in the dis- 
trict ? — With regard to that, there are no other classes 
conducted under the Board in reference to which so 
many testimonials came to the Board. These testi- 
monials express the highest appreciation of the ser- 
vices of the instructors, end say how great is the 
benefit that they confer. I have received two since I 
came to London. 

19435. Sir John Colomb.— Your next Subject is 
manual instruction classes? — Yes. The Board also 
employ itinerant manual instructors. Some twenty- 
six courses of instruction have been given in the use 
of carpenter’s tools, at various places. The pupils 
are given such practical instruction as will enable 
them to make such useful articles as doors, gates, 
window frames, wheelbarrows, and other household 
requirements. Loans are given to the pupils for a 
pound’s worth of useful tools, which can be paid off 
by easy instalmente. 

19436. Can you develop that a little. Twenty-six 
courses have been given — where have they been given ? 

— At the places marked with round red spots on this 
map ( produces map). 

19437. Those are places where manual instruction 
classes have been carried on ? — Yes. We have not had 
many of those classes. 

19438. There again Donegal seems to show up 
prominently ? — Yes. 

19439. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has it come 
under your notice that in early Christian Ireland a 
great deal was done to train the young people in 
manual instruction and domestic science? — Yes. I 
think Joyce refers to it. Every child was taught some 
description of trade, and even sons and daughters of 
chieftains had to learn something suitable to their 
future. The common people were taught some- 
thing in connection with the woollen industry, and, 
generally speaking, there was a kind of course of 
practical instruction similar to what was given among 
the Romans. 

19440. Mr. Bryce. — That was in early Christian 
times ? — Yes. 

19441. In what we call the dark ages? — The daik 
ages in England and Scotland, but not the dark ages 
in Ireland. 

19442. It was the university of the world at the 
time ? — Yes. 

19443. With regard to those classes you don’t tell 
the entire course of instruction. Is there any instruc- 
tion in any of these poor districts in things like wood- 
carving, for instance, which would encourage the artis- 
tic side of the people, which must be very strong, on 
account of the beautiful artistic work done in Ireland, 
stone-carving, illuminating, and writing, in the early 
ages? — The Board have had applications for wood- 
carving classes, but looking at it from the commercial 
point of view, with the industry to initiate and the 
want of proper instruction in drawing among the 
people ; it was felt that it would take a very long time 
before much could be done, because the competition 
of Switzerland, where wood-carving is done, and where 
it is a hereditary family occupation for generations, 
and is done very quickly and very cheaply, did not 
show any margin of wages for untrained workers far a. 
very long time. It is an industry I would like to see 
developed, but in connection with it you cannot expect 
any very quick results because of the want of train- 
ing. 

19444. I cannot help thinking that the Irish have 
got an inborn artistic talent for design ? — They have. 

19445. And if that were cultivated you would get 
infinitely better work than you get out of the common 
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07 . commercial product of Switzerland. Nobody cares to 
have Swiss carving? — I can give you an illustration 
D. of that. There is instruction in drawing given in the 
lace school at Banada. The Board paid for two of the 
girls to go to the Metropolitan School of Art for four 
months. One of these girls took first prize for a de- 
sign for lace at South Kensington in competition with 
the United Kingdom. That was the result of a little 
previous instruction in drawing and of this course in 
the Metropolitan School of Art, and was due ito the 
fact that not only had the pupil some taste for de- 
6ign but she knew exactly what to do to suit the 
work, being a lace-maker herself. 

19446. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Was the design 
for which this girl got the prize an original design ? — 
It was an original design. 

19447. Mr. Kavanach. — Have you never had any 
complaints from the carpentry trade; you are prac- 
tically teaching a trade ?— If we were working in Bel- 
fast or Dublin possibly we might, but in those remote 
districts you don’t have any large community of car- 
penters to object, because, as a rule, there are no car- 
penters, and we are free to give more practical instruc- 
tion than possibly they would be in schools in large 
towns. The manual instruction classes are really 
very valuable, because the boy who has learned the use 
of tools, and gets a pound’s' worth of tools, under a 
ioan, is able to effect improvements in the house. 

19448. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ave you 
heard it was greatly against Irish emigrants to 
America that they had not such a knowledge as you 
describe, and that in that respect they were not 
provided, as the German emigrants were, for settling 
m the land? — Yes. In any new country where they 
have to tarn their hand to everything it is enormously 
against them not to be able to use tools. 

19449. Sir John Colomb.— Is it not the case that 
since the census of 1881, which is the year of the Land 
Act, tile industrial classes, handy-men, carpenters, and 
so on, have almost disappeared from the country dis- 
tricts of Ireland ? — They might have done that in 
many parts of the South and West, but not in the 
North, _ where there is employment for them. You 
must give them employment if you are to have them 
because otherwise such men go to America, and are 
valuable there. 

19450. Mr. Bryce. — With reference to the wood- 
carving, we heard at Killybegs that there had been a 
class of wood-carving near Donegal under Miss Sin- 
clair ? — les. 

19451. She had gone away and given it up, and 
handed it over to an old man who lived near Donegal. 

” 6 t rie d to meet him, and telegraphed him to briii" 
some of the work to Donegal, but he did not get the 
telegram in time. Would there be no chance of the 
Board carrying on that work? — There never was any 
application. If they had applied the Board probably 
would have helped. But somehow it is on my mind 
tiiat it is not a Congested District. I don’t know 
whether the area is congested near where Miss Sin- 
clair lives at Bonnie Glen. 

19452. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he area ; s 
scheduled, but the locality outside the town of Done- 
gal, where Mr. Bryce was informed the instructor 
lived, is not congested ?— My next section is employ- 
ment lor men. It is to be regretted that while effort 
to provide employment for female workers ace pr ovine 
fairly successful the way in which the population is 
Mattered in the Congested Districts renders 
-LI 0 SW?* centres of employment which 
would suit the establishment of large lactr,rie 3 employ- 
ing both men and women. The home industries such 
bitiw! 1 ” 8 ’ embroidery , homespuns, machine- 
appe /f , at prese at to be hitter suited to 
Ibe requ. ements of the people and to <he tr.vning of 
an industrial population than any system of providing 
employment in factories involving iaege cafiK 
penditure As regards any extensive scheme for e. R 
ploying men m the Congested Districts, the absence of 
coal and iron, and the prevalence of high freight and 
transport charges, make the problem extremely diffi- 
JhI t '=f Ap i r t fr ° IU i ncreased tiHage of the landunder 
ifl* Biffin mfl ? ence of Peasant proprietorship 
Lo- d ^7 !t Say h0W Increased employment can te 
obtained for men except in connection with fishine 
and possibly quarrying to a limited extent g ’ 

— With regard .to quarrying 
which, I believe, if the resources of Ireland\erenro- 
perly examined m the West, would probably become a 
very important industry, that is a thing that th? Con- 


i very 


gested Districts Board could hardly do ? — It is a 
big thing. 

19454. In Galway, for instance, and, I believe, also 
in Donegal, there are very fine marbles which are at 
present not worked, or, at least, worked to a very 
limited extent? — There is red granite at Burtonport 
and green marble in Galway. The Department of 
Agriculture has done something in connection with the 
quarries in Galway, but, of course, the disadvantage- 
is that the freight is very high. 

19455. The green marble would stand any freight. 
It is absolutely unique in the woild. There is nothing 
else like it. The difficulty is to get it. An architect 
in London cannot specify for it because they cannot 
deliver in the kind of way he wants or in reasonable 
time? — There does not appear to be much enterprise 
in the working of those quarries. 

19456. I believe that the Recess green marble quarry 
is hampered very much by the fact that the people- 
won’t provide dumping ground for the refuse. The 
only way in which the thing can be worked profitably 
on .an enlarged scale would be by clearing off the- 
overload on the mountain side, and depositing that 
below, and the pasturage rights of the people there 
prevent that from being done ?— That would not inter- 
fere if there was any enterprise, because the land 
there is simply bog and heather. 

19457. I believe they have been trying to get the 
land and cannot do it. As regards 'the amount of 
capital involved in any of the textile industries it is 
so large that it is too big a problem for the Congested 
Districts Board, except in very rare cases. It takes 
about £300 or £350 per worker of capital outlay tjfr- 
spin and manufacture woollen cloth. It takes about 
£250 per worker to spin cotton. Some £70 per 
worker to weave linen, and it takes about £100 per 
worker of capital to spin linen ; so that the capital 
expenditure required to -give employment is very 
large. The reason that machine-knitting has 
spread so much in Donegal during the last few 
years is that the capital expenditure is small ; about 
£15 per worker would carry on the industry. In 
highly organised industries it means a very large 
amount of capital, -and coal counts also for a large 
expenditure. The weight of coal involved in making- 
an ordinary web of common coarse linen, between 
scutching, spinning, and weaving, would he roughly- 
about one and a-half cwt. per web of 100 yards. 
That is another great handicap, because the West is 
on the wrong side of Ireland as regards coal. 

19458. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T ake Foxford. 
Would it be possible to repeat Foxford here and there 
in the congested area ? — At would, and with every 
prospect of success. The only consideration is capital. 

I think there is a very hopeful future for the woollen 
industry, but it is quite wrong to start mills without 
sufficient capital, because you cripple the industry and' 
cannot give proper employment. The whole question 
involved is capital and training of workers. Ulti- 
mately manufacturers have got to come to Ireland for- 
work because the working population available in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire is getting very much ex- 
hausted .and 

19459. Sir John Colomb. — The working population 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire is getting very much ex- 
hausted ?— The development of mills in Lancashire to- 
workers 1DfilUtely beyond the Possibility of supplying 

19460. Mr. Sothebland.— They are getting less 

efficient m physique as well ?— ' Yes. I think manufac- 
turers will ultimately have to come to Ireland. It is 
only a question of capital and time and' training 
workers. Yon must have patience for that. 

18461. Sir John Colomb. — You have got other 
nations, such as Japan and China and India, that are 
going to outdo the western world altogether as regards 
dfW* 1 don’t see why you 
should think Ireland is going to provide the new de- 
mand ? I am not very much frightened yet of either 
China or Japan, and I have been in business all my 
life. But.certaxnly it threatens. The very fact, how- 
ever, that you can make carpets in Donegal to com- 
pete with India shows that there are possibilities. 

19462. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is the water- 
P 0 7 er » n the hilly country along the western shores a 
valuable consideration in the development of indus- 
< F', es m ?ght. In some districts there is consider- 
^le finctuation in the supply of water and the height 
of the fall is comparatively low, so you cannot depend 
on it very much. As « rule, i’f* you- have water-power" 
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you have something in' a vc-ry out of the way place, and 
when you remember that an economical steam engine 
will only use one and a-half lbs. of coal per indicated 
horse power per hour you will see that it is very often 
cheaper to use coal than go to some out of the way 
place for water power which looks far cheaper than it 
really is. for you have got races, turbines, and sluices 
to maintain, and there are also generally fishing 
rights to compensate. 

19463. Mr. Sutherland. — When you convert it into 
electricity is there any prospect of using the water- 
power with advantage?— -You might do that, but I 
would be more inclined to think that electrical de- 
velopment would take place in the way of burning 
peat or coal and producing electricity in that way, be- 
cause, after all, the falls on the great proportion of 
Irish rivers are small, and the water supply uncer- 
tain. 

19464. Mr. Bryce. — May I ask do you think in con- 
nection with the lace industry you can expect any very 
considerable further development? Of course, there 
are fluctuations of fashion and so on. At present it is 
very much the fashion ? — You never can tell. Five 
years ago I was just as nervous about starting ad- 
ditional classes as I would be to-day, because, as I 
have shown, the market for lace has been produced 
to a large extent by the supply. The supply reacts 
again upon the demand, so you cannot tell to what 
extent the demand may grow. Every lady, no matter 
in what country she is, wants a bit of hand-made lace. 
The development of the lace industry in Ireland has 
been phenomenal. There is a great future before it. 
Ladies want to wear lace just the same as they wear 
jewellery, and they won’t take the common machine- 
made lace ; that is when they know. There has been 
a vast quantity of lace sold in shops all over the 
United Kingdom as hand-made lace, during the last 
three years which has all been machine-made. I con- 
sider Mr. Boland's proposal for an Irish trade mark 
to protect that, and have all kinds of h and -ma del ace 
marked with this trade mark, will have a very stimu- 
lating effect upon the industi-y in developing it, be- 
cause the people are really taken in in the shops by 
being sold machine-made lace instead of hand-made 
lace. 

19465. Do you think there is a considerable develop- 
ment possible in that particular industry? — There 
is. 

19466. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you have 
a trade mark also for genuine Irish home-spuns? — 
Yes. The intention is to use the trade mark on home- 
spuns as well as on other genuine articles of Irish 
manufacture. 

19467. Do you think this lace-making will ever be 
able to stand' upon its own feet, supposing the Con- 
gested Districts Board’s fostering care was withdrawn 
from it? — I should not like to see it withdrawn too 
soon or too early in these very poor districts. 

19468. Quite so ; but in the future do you thi nk 
that these industries would stand by themselves? — 
Well, take that North Mayo district. The Board 
had before it some time ago a proposal to charge 
a certain percentage on the earnings to pay 
for the classes, and in the several classes of 
North Mayo at present we are within 10 per cent, of 
being on a commercial basis — 10 per cent, on a turn- 
over of £6,000 for the last year. There was an outlay 
of £600. If you consider how educational the work 
is and how civilising the effect, the Board get a bigger 
return in the moral elevation of the people than in 
the earnings. 

19469. Mr. Bryce. — It is your opinion now that in 
many of those districts it could stand upon its own 
footing? — There are a good many districts in which 
it could be done, but I would be sorry to see it done 
just now. Ultimately it will come to that ; that is 
the intention of the Board. 

19470. Sir John Colomb. — The result of all that is 
— the moral effect it has upon the people is to make 
them more inclined to emigrate than before? — I don’t 
consider there is so much emigration in some of those 
districts where the lace work is as there was before. 

19471. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you find that your lace 
workers do emigrate? — In some places and in some 
homes the habit is formed and it is very hard to 
break. What you have in Ireland is this : you have 
got a spot in Ireland and you have another spot in 
America. The friends and relatives and cousins in 
that particular spot in America send tickets and take 
away those on the particular spot at home. In places 


where the connection is not so well formed between 18 1 W. 
home and America it is more hopeful. - — 

19472. Is' the lace work of any use to them when Mr. W. J. D. 
they do go to America ?— There are quite a number of Walker, 
lace Workers trained in Ireland working in America. 

19473. Sir John Colomb. — As lace workers? — Yes. 

And they are working behind a protective tariff of 70 
per cent. 

19474. Mr. Sutherland. — So you are training lace 
workers for America ? — No. I object strongly to that. 

In some cases lace workers have gone, we have 
trained them to make lace. They work at it in 
America in some cases, but what we have done is to 
put Last year £21,000 into the hands of the poorest 
people of the West of Ireland who had not done any 
work of that kind before, and the moral effect of that, 
altogether apart from what happens to the few that 
go to America is, I think very great and worth the 
expenditure. 

19475. But the people go out of the country that 
you are at the expense of training? — You cannot pre- 
vent it. People in America are in the habit of send- 
ing tickets home. Here is a family in which you 
have a girl ; if she is a likely looking girl, tidied up 
and clean, such as may have been trained in the lace 
class, the parents will select her to go, while they 
keep a lees likely girl at home. We must look at it 
broadly. 

19476. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Don’t you think 
that Ireland lias not suffered sufficiently from emi- 
gration? — She has suffered a great- deal, and I don’t 
think we have done with it yet. The habit of going 
is formed, and it is very hard to break from it or to 
discourage it. 

19477. Mr. Bryce. — You would not propose to dis- 
courage it by keeping the people without education ? — 

I would educate them anyway. I would prefer to give 
them a chance, they never had a chance before. 

19478. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ave you done 
any work at all in the embroidery line ? — Oh, yes. In 
Donegal they have sprigging classes. In Ardara, for 
instance, we' have it, and are doing fairly. Of oourse, 

•it is competing with the lace in Ardara. But just at 
present, on account of the linen business being ex- 
tremely good, the demand for that class of work is 
large, the wages to be earned are good, and that 
in the case of Donegal reacts on the lace industry. 

Of course, the Board is glad to see any other industry 
competing that causes variety of employment. Com- 
petition prevents stagnation, when one branch of 
trade is depressed another may be better. 

10479. Can you tell us anything in the line of art 
embroidery ?— Yes ; in South Kensington there are 
classes for art embroidery. At Carrigart in. County 
Donegal there is a class started by the Board, and 
now carried on by Miss Hudson. She turns out beau- 
tiful work, and appears to get a fairly ready sale for 
it. She employs a number of girls. Sometimes girls 
like that class of work very much more than plain 
embroidery because of the colour and the artistic 
design. It attracts them more than plain embroidery 
of handkerchiefs, pillow cases, and bed spreads. 

19480. It was stated it was difficult to get a market 
for such high-class goods ? — They don’t find it so in 
South Kensington. I think the present difficulty of 
selling the production at Carrigart is due to the 
fact mat what is produced in Carrigart is not known. 

It wants to be advertised and put before the public. 

19481. Have you a class in drawn thread work? — 

Yes, at Ardara. In addition to the various Indus- 
trial and Technical Classes carried on by the Board 
since 1896, financial assistance was given at th-» in- 
ception of the Board’s work to the Foxford 'Woollen 
Mills and Ballaghadereen Hosiery Industry. Messrs, 

A. Morton and Co., Darvel, Ayrshire, were induced 
by the Board to commence what was a new industry in 
Ireland, namely, the making of hand-tufted carpets 
in Donegal. There are now four factories at work on 
thc-se carpets at Killybegs, Kilcar, Crolly, and An- 
nagry, and these factories afford a very considerable 
amount of employment in the districts where they are 
situated. . 

19482. Mr. Sutherland.— What are the conditions 
on which you co-operate with Messrs. Morton? — The 
only condition whatever was a cash payment to the 
four factories of a total value of £3,049. 

19483. Altogether ?— Yes. Each factory must have 
cost Messrs. Morton about £3,000 all round. 

19484. They are the proprietors of all these? — Yes ; 
of the four. They simply keep the workers employed. 

19485. Sir John Colomb.— W hat was the financial 
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,7 assistance given, and under what conditions, to the 
Foxford Woollen Mills ?— Foxford got a grant of 
'. £8,333, and in connection with the mill race, £1,164 

19486. When was that? — It was very early in thi 
history of the Board. I was not connected with the 
Board then. 

19487. It was previous to ’97 ? — It was. 

19488. You were not then connected with the 
Board, but, I suppose, we will get the figures ? — Yes. 

19489. What were the conditions by way of loan ? — 
In addition to that there was a loan repayable by in- 
stalments, and I think the great bulk of that is paid 
off. 

19490. Mr. Sutherland. — The initial expenditure 
was in connection with the buildings? — Yes. 

19491. Sir John Colomb.— I call for that informa- 
tion — 

19492. Mr. Bryce. — It is in the ordinary Reports. 
We have had in the Reports year by year the exact 
financial position ?— There was a capital amount given 
to Foxford, in addition to that loan, and the great 
bulk of the loan is paid off. 

19493. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As regards the 
capital advanced, the only assistance given consisted 
of advances for the erection of buildings? — Yes. 

19494. Do you consider Messrs. Morton have con- 
ferred great advantages on these localities in Donegal ? 
—They are giving employment to everyone who wants 
it, as far as I know. They are, more or less handi- 
capped because in that industry they are com- 
peting with native Indian labour. Mr. Morton 
was very frank when he started it. He said the 
wages would not be high. On the other hand, if you 
take Annagry and Crofly, the amount of wages spread 
over these districts is certainly £2,500 a year, and 
that is worth a great deal in that nortion of the 
country, and when yon add Kilcar and Killybegs it 
would be much more. The wages, I expect, are about 
£5,400 a year for the four places. 

19495. So far as wages are concerned, Mr. Morton 
has endeavoured to carry out his original under- 
taking?— I believe he has when you consider the con- 
ditions with which he has to compete. 

19496. Mr. Bryce. — It is not only against the native 
Indian labour he has to compete, but also against the 
unpaid gaol labour ? — There are many gaols in India, 
such as that of Lahore, where large numbers of . car- 
pets are made by convict labour without payment of 
wages. 

19497. Mr. Kayanagh. — If Mr. Morton closed his 

concern to whom would the premises belong? The 

buildings of Annagry and Crolly factories would be- 
long to the Board, but the entire outlay of the Board 
in connection with Kilcar and Killybegs was onlv 
£900, of which part was for the site. 

19498. Sir John Colomb. — You will hand in tables 
with regard to local taxation ?— Yes,* of different 
cases of local taxation in two well-off districts 
as compared with five poorly-off districts and with the 
local taxation upon land and upon other heredita- 
ments for five years from 1900-1 to 1904-5. The rela- 
tive circumstances of the districts are best shown by 
means of a penny in the £ raised. In one of these 
districts, for instance — Navan — a penny in the £ 
raises £392 as against Glenties, where a penny in the 
£ only yields £92. Then you will observe that while 
m Navan, for instance, for the year 1904-5 the rate 
upon land was Is. lid. and upon other hereditaments, 
3s. 4d., in Glenties the rates were 4s. lOd. on land 
and 7s. 8d. on other hereditaments ; if you take Cahir- 
civeen the rates on land were 4s. 5 d. and on other 
hereditaments 7s. 2d. 

19499. Mr. Kayanagh.— Why do you take Navan ?— 
Because it is a well-off union on the other side of 
Ireland. 

19500. In the County Meath? — Yes. 

19501. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y our point is 
that it requires a much higher poundage rate in the 

poorer districts to raise the same amount of money ? 

Yes, and that that again would have an effect upon 
the housing of the people in many of the poorer dis- 
tocts. On account of the rates being so high people 
have a strong objection to improve their houses, as 
the increase in taxation is abnormal. 

19 502. Mr. Sutherland. — Are the rates increased on 
them if they improve their houses ? — Certainly. 

Sir John Colomb. — It is only on buildings that the 
valuation varies. 

19502a. Mr. Sutherland.— The valuation doee not 
rise on land ; it goes up on houses ?— It can go up any 
height on houses or other hereditaments. 


19503. Are houses and land separate for valuation 
purposes ? — Yes. 

19504. For valuation purposes? — Yes, there axe two 
columns, one is taxation upon land and the other 
taxation upon buildings or other hereditaments. 

19505. How was this problem of taxation in Ireland 
affected by the passing of the Local Government Act? 
— In this way — there are grants-in-aid in relief of 
taxation. 

19506. A certain amount of the taxation was re- 
mitted ? — Quite so ; grants-in-aid in relief of 
local taxation in Glenties Union would be Is. 3d. per 
head ; in Navan it would be 5s. 8d., so the district that 
wanted it most got least, and the district that could 
do without it got most. I propose to put in a table 
from the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
Minority Report giving these figures very clearly.* 

19507. Mr. Sutherland. — I may be wrong, but my 
impression was that after the passing of the Local 
Government Act certain taxation was taken away alto- 
gether or remitted ? 

Mr. Kavanagh. — No grants-in-aid were given. 

19508. Mr. Sutherland. — Well, it is all the same ; 
grants-in-aid were given of certain taxation over and 
above? — Yes, but the amount is on the valuation, 
and it does not discriminate with regard to poverty. 

19509. But it was increased, was it not? — Yes, I 
think it was. 

19510. So that the proportion paid by the Imperial 
Grant compared with other parts is higher in Ire- 
land than in England or Scotland ? — I don’t think so. 

19511. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y our point is 
that this subvention in aid of local taxation for cer- 
tain services, such as the medical service under the 
poor law should be so arranged as to result in equal 
poundage rates for those services all over the country ? 
— Yes ; at present it is arranged in such a way that 
the incident of taxation falls more heavily upon the 
poorer districts than upon the better off districts. 

19512. Take, for instance, one of those poor unions. 
In order to get the salary of the medical officer of 
one of those poor unions a much higher poundage rate 
should be raised than in the rich union. Is that your 
point ? — Yes. 

19513. Mr. Sutherland. — The point I wish to bring 
out is this — that while it does or does not have regard 
to poundage, the subvention is higher in Ireland than 
in England or Scotland ? — I have no figures upon 
that, and don’t know. 

Most. Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Undoubtedly if we were 
comparing the local taxation of Ireland, England and 
Scotland you should go into that question, but we 
■""* — mparing their 
Colomb. — Y> 


* not comparing them. 

Sir J okn Colomb. — You cannot, as a matter of fact, 


compare any valuation in Ireland with England or 
Scotland, because in England and Scotland the valua- 
tion is up-to-date ; in Ireland it is sixty years old. 

.Mr. Sutherland. — Yes, hut Ireland has got in ad- 
dition in this matter a grant for local taxation ; in 
Scotland a certain proportion was set aside to meet 
at. 

19514. Sir J ohn Colomb. — I want to ask you just 
one or two general questions. You are head of ihat 
branch of the Congested Districts Board that deals 
with industries? — Yes. 

19515. And all these places that are coloured on the 
maps are under your observation, and are really under 
your personal care?— Yes. 

19516. What staff have you got? — I have one clerk. 

19517. Now, a great deal of your work is in visiting 
these places ? — Yes ; . it should be, but at present very 
much of my time is taken up with correspondence. 
I have not time to go round the districts and 
attend to the correspondence now. It is getting be- 
yO ?£-^ y mi^ 0n . TCes ’ and m y w o rl « is getting behind. 

laolo. That is, that the work of correspondence and 
personal inspection cannot be done ; it is getting be- 
yond you and you have to sacrifice one for the other ? 
— Yes ; I have not been able to pay nearly the atten- 
tion I would wish to the districts. My time is taken 
up with the correspondence. 

Mr. Stoterland. — A nd Royal Commissions? 

19519. Sir John Colomb. — Is it not a matter of 
very great importance that you should have oppor- 
tunilaes of inspection? — I don’t suppose any changes 
7r ? tl1 a / ter this Commission, reports. 

laoAJ. it is in reference to the report of the Com- 
mission that I ask this question ? — Yes. 

19521. The present position is that you have nobody 
to assist you but a clerk 1— Yes. 

19522. What is his salary ?— About 35 j. per week. 
Se 178. 
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19523. Is he temporary ?— Yes, temporary. 

19524. Well, now, in order to make a tour of in- 
spection, what distances have you to cover ? — From the 
top of Donegal to the bottom of Kerry and Cork. I 
have never made it up my mileage, except for one six 
months, ending June last. I travelled in that period 
1,500 miles on cars, and 3,000 miles in trains. 

’ 19525. In six months ? — Yes. 

19526. I suppose it is necessary for you to visit 
these places in the winter as well as in the summer?— 
Oh, yes ; I have never sat a day in a hotel on account 
of the weather. 

19527. To carry on your work of 'inspection you 
must carry it on in the winter as well as in the 
summer, in the short days as well as in the long ones ? 
—Yes. 

19528. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Sir John him- 
self has done his inspection in all weathers so far ? — 
Yes. 

19529. Sir John Colomb.— Covering these long dis- 
tances you drive on hired cam? — Yes, outside cars. 
Of course it is a very big district, and I feel recently 
that I cannot keep up with all the work on account 
of too much correspondence. One becomes very mueb 
interested in the work ; but it takes a great deal of 
time. 

19530. You have had to travel 1,500 miles m six 
months ending June. Have you ever calculated the 
total cost of the oars?— Well, I .am changed all sorts 
of prices ; sometimes sixpence a mile, and sometimes 
Is. per mile on a journey. 

19531. Have you ever calculated the whole amount ? 
— No ; the average is about eight or ten pence per 
mile. 

19532. Have you ever calculated that for the sake 
of economy the work could be done much cheaper by 
travelling in ;a motor?— Yes, I believe it would be, 

I believe it would save a great deal of hotel ex- 
penses, because I could do the work in a much shorter 
time, but I don’t know that the Treasury regulations 
are such that it would pay me to take a motor instead 
of a car. On the other hand, if the scale of the 
Treasury .allowances were such as would cover the cost 
of motoring I consider they would save it in hotel 
payments, and I believe it would be a much more easv 
and efficient way tc. inspect the districts. 

19533. The duties of inspection and the duties of 
correspondence would be much more quickly done if 
you had better facilities for getting about ?— Yes, be- 
cause many of these districts are so very far away. 

19534. Mr. Sutherland.— A re they away from rail- 
ways?— I think I have only two classes near railway 
stations. 

Sir John Colomb.— And it is places most remote 
from railway stations that demand most attention. 

19535. Mr. Sutherland.— Just tell me what money 
the Board devote to your department a year ? — It is 
not specially ear-marked, except in the estimates. I 
think the 'amount spent on all classes — cookery, 
laundry, domestic economy, lace, embroidery, knitting, 
manual instruction, and weaving classes, &c., &c., 
with rent, fire, light, and including repairs of houses, 
building school-rooms, &c., comes to between £9,500 
and £10,000. 

19536.' Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You have some- 
thing to do with nursing schemes ? — Yes ; I should like 
to say with regard to that that Lady Dudley’s Fund 
for supplying nurses in the poorest parts of Ireland 
has been of enormous service in these districts. There 
are thirteen nurses iu the poorest places from Donegal 
to Kerry, and these nurses are having a very great 
influence in improving the condition of the people, 
because the nurses freely talk to the people about 
sanitation, and the relation between dirt end disease, 
and in every way they have been most useful ; not 
only ihat, but they have saved a vast number of very 
valuable lives. Of course a great deal of their work 
is with regard to maternity oases. All the districts 
in which nurses are stationed are very poor and 
populous, and a great number of people come under 
their care. The nurses are absolutely essential. The 
Board have assisted Lady Dudley’s scheme by building 
houses for nurses where no suitable house could be 
obtained. 

19537. Sir John Colomb.— You spoke of Lady 
Dudley’s scheme. Of course that work is not carried 
on by Lady Dudley as a separate scheme, but carried 
on under the Queen’s Nurses’ Scheme? — Yes, it is 
affiliated with that scheme, but Lady Dudley ori- 
ginated, organised, and works the scheme relating to 


the finding and supporting of trained nurses in these ^ ^ 1907 _ 
very poor places, -and collected all the money for the _ 
purpose. Mf* W. J. D. 

19538. And it has come to be called Lady Dudley s Walker, 
scheme ?— Yes ; the Board have assisted in one or two 
cases in building houses. There are some districts 
where a house could not be got for the nurse, and the 
Board have advanced £250 to £300 for building a 
house, but the nursing Fund pays 2£ per cent, upon 
that. 

19538a. Sir John Colomb.— I t was advanced by wiy 
of loan ? — Yes, by way of loan. 

19539. The nurses are not employed by the Board ? 

— No, they are employed nnder the Lady Dudley 
Nursing Fund. 

19540. In places where houses could not be got the 
Board built a house and rented it to the nursing 
institution ? — Yes. 

19541. How many of these houses are there? — 

There is one in Annagry, and one at Arran-more Is- 
land, Co. Donegal ; one at Geesala, County Mayo ; 
one at Cahirdaniel, and one at Dooks, County Kerry ; 
one at Glengariff, County Cork, and the Board are 
about to build two more, one near Bealadangen, and 
one at Spiddal, County Galway. 

19542. Does that come under your department?— 

Well, I procure the loan for them, and generally look 
after the building of the house, and generally call on 
the nurses in passing. 

19543. I would like to ask you this— in your ex- 
perience of the Congested Districts, have you not 
found the extraordinary beneficient influence of the 
presence of trained nurses to the poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts? — No language I could use would adequately 
describe the value of these nurses in these districts. 

They have saved the lives of the people right, left, 
and centre. 

19544. And elevated and promoted all that is good 
in the lives of the people?— Yes, where you get a 
highly-trained nurse she is very valuable. 

19545. With your experience from the practical 
results of your own observation, don’t you think it 
would be a most important step, as a preliminary step 
to improvement in those very remote districts with 
congested populations, that that system should be 
very largely extended ? — Yes, but the difficulty is at 
this moment want of funds. The thirteen nurses 
absorb the entire sum available, and of course it is 
all private subscription collected by Lady Dudley, but 
I do hope that ultimately, with the recent report of 
the Poor Law Commission, and in connection with 
the possible abolition of the workhouse system, nursing 
of that sort will take the place in many districts of 
part of the workhouse system. 

19546. I mean from the point of view of a pre- 
liminary step towards preparing the population to be 
receptive of further effort, in all those Congested Dis- 
tricts, would not the extension of this system be a 
great benefit, and would it not increase the receptivity 
of the population preparatory to other measures? — 

Yes, it would be most valuable. Everyone of these 
things converging upon the improvement of the popu- 
lation — nursing schemes, education, industrial de- 
velopment, domestic economy— everyone of them go in 
the same direction, and with time and patience a very 
great deal will be effected. . 

19547. You cannot, I suppose, answer tins question 
whether it is within the province of the Board to take 
active steps towards providing houses, for instance, 
for the Queen’s nurses if that body provided the 
nurses?— It is ; and that is just one of the valuable 
things in connection with the Congested Districts 
Board, that in comparison with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or the Department, or the Board of 
Works, or any other department, they are able to 
assist if they see that a scheme of that sort is for the 
benefit of the population ; they are not tied down 
bv rules like the other departments. . 

'19548. Mr. .Sutherland.— Is that enumerated m 
their powers as one of the functions that they can 
exercise ?— The ability of the Board to contribute to 
that is, T think, within the powers of the Board, and 
within the scope of its work. 

19549. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What they do 
is to give money at a very low rate of interest for the 
building?— Yes. , , . _ 

19550. And they consider their co-operation m re- 
gard to the nursing establishments is thoroughly justi- 
fied, and hence to aid them has ever been the policy 
of the Board?— I would go further and say that a 
F 2 
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Feh. 16i 1907. substantial contribution to the nursing in very poor 
— districts would be well within the power of the Board 
Mr. W. J. D. in improving the condition of the poor in those dis- 
Walkcr. tricts. 

19551. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Board 'has 
very great latitude in the use of its funds subject to 
a wise discretion? — Yes. 

19552. It may pay wages ? — Yes. 

19553. Where you work side by side with the De- 
partment has there been any overlapping? — There 
have been one or two cases of overlapping. In iso- 
lated cases the Depa.rtment went and did work that 
the Congested Districts Board were doing. But if 
the Department came into districts where the Con- 
gested Districts Board was doing work and did the 
same work, they possibly knew of it. If I knew of any 
case in which the Department was spending money L 
never would propose to the Board to spend a half- 
penny of money in that town, village, or district. I 
would be very glad that the work of the Board 
should be supplemented by the Department, but I 
would make myself scarce in that district. I never 
would suggest to the Board that they should do 
what the Department was already doing in the 
same district. On the other hand, I don’t 
consider that the schemes of the Department as 
worked by the County Councils are likely to have 
the same beneficial effects as the schemes of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. The Department recently 
supplied the Board with a list of Domestic Economy 
Classes that they had in Congested Districts. I find 
that the average duration of these classes is sis weeks. 
I don’t think it is the slightest use to go round to 
these districts carrying on Domestic Economy Classes 
for six weeks. You leave just as the girls are getting 
interested, and in that way the short system of 
Domestic Economy of the Department fails to produce 
any effect except that when you go to a village where 
the Department has had a six weeks course the girls 
think they know all about it or all they could get in 
a four months course. So far as they are concerned 
the short term of instruction is really harmful. 

19554. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you mean to say that 
the Congested Districts Board and the Department 
hold classes in the same localities ? — Where under the 
County Councils there is a Technical Instruction 
Scheme they raise a penny in the £ rate, and that rate 
is_ raised in congested as well as non-congested dis- 
tricts, and the congested as well as the non-congested 
want value for their money. The amount of money 
raised for the purpose is so small, and the instruction 
is spread over such a large area and for such a short 
period that you don’t produce the same results. 

19555. No, but the fact remains that your Board 
and the Department are holding classes in the same 
localities?— -No ; there were only two cases of over- 
lapping. The cases are very few as a rule. 

19556. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There is prac- 
tically no overlapping?— It is not the fault of the 
Congested Districts Board, because in every case the 
Vice-President gets the Board’s printed minutes and 
knows where we are working. 

18557. There is ample room for both ? — Oh, yes ; I 
think so. 

19558. Mr. Sutherland.— Still, the two bodies are 
doing the same work ? — The two bodies are doing more 
or less similar work. The Congested Districts Board, 
of course, began it. 

19559. Who are the Public Health authorities?— 
The local sanitary authorities. 

13560. I mean the central?— The Local Orvernment 
Board. 

19551. Have they any scheme of nursing?— 1 think 
in cases where the Guardians contribute they have 
maternity nurses in districts. 

19562. Mr. Kavanagh.— T hat is in every dispensary 
district ? — Yes ; but there are many dispensary dis- 
tricts of the West where there is nothing of die 
sort. 

19563. Mr. Sutherland.— Is there no scheme of 
general nursing ?— No ; but I think they will work up 
to fhat in connection with the scheme for the abolition 
of workhouses. 

19564. Have the Public Health Authorities powers 
to. have nurses ? — I think they have power to have 
midwives. 

19565. Sir John Colour. —A nd nurses in the hos- 
pitals and infirmaries ? — Yes. 

'^.^*66. Sutherland. — But not general 'nurses ? 

19567. It is essential in laying down this scheme 


that the nurses should be thoroughly trained? — It is 
essential to produce an effect in these districts. 

19568. The local Public Health Authority in Scot- 
land pay for the parish nurse and keep her ? — Yes. 

19569. Mr. Bryce.— Have you found any clashing 
between the local medical officers and the nurses? — I 
think we have been remarkably free from that. I 
think you will generally find that the doctors are 
glad to have the assistance of a trained nurse. The 
nursing scheme has got on very well, and as a general 
rule the doctors are very glad to avail of the assistance 
of the nurses. 

19570. In what extent of radius do the nurses 
operate? — In a radius of six miles. 

19571. Six miles, and there are thirteen nurses in 
the Congested Districts? — Yes. 

19572. Sir John Colomb. — The nurse is not sup- 
posed to go outside three miles unless car-hire is pro- 
vided ? — Lady Dudley’s nurses have no rule of that 
kind. I have known one to go seven miles. 

19573. At her own expense? — She would bicycle, as 
a rule. 

19574. Lady Dudley's nurses are a branch of the 
Queen’s, and act under the same rules. Under these 
rules she need not go beyond three miles? — I have 
known nurses go beyond the distance in scattered dis- 
tricts, but it was to save life. 

19575. Mr. Bryce. — Are they entitled to charge 
anything for it? — No. 

19576. Mr. Sutherland. — I think the lady that 
gave evidence in Burtonport said she was not con- 
fined to Arran ? — She is at Ahnagry. 

19577. I think she went long distances? — She has 
3,500 people within a seven-mile radius. The map 
produced relates to valuation per head of the popula- 
tion. The electoral divisions coloured blue average 
below 10s. per head of the population. There are 
twelve such areas in Donegal, nine in Mayo, and six 
in Galway. The electoral divisions coloured green are 
over 10s. and under 15s. per head valuation. There 
are no electoral divisions coloured blue or green in 
Sligo, Leitrim, or Cork. There is no electoral division 
coloured blue in Kerry, and only one division coloured 
green, namely, Bandon, on the north of the Dingle 
peninsula. The yellow is between 15s. and 20s., and 
the brown between 20 s. and 30s. All the electoral 
divisions coloured red are over 30s. per head of the 
population. They were scheduled originally but on 
account of emigration the Poor Law valuation per 
head of the population has gone up. There are now 
118 electoral divisions in which the valuation per head 
is 30s. and over. 

19578. Sir John Colomb.— T he change in the ratio 
of the population has raised the valuation per head, 
but they still remain part of the congested districts ?— 
Quite so. 

19579. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — In the division 
of Annagry the valuation would be 4s. Id. per head of 
the population ? — Yes. 

19580. Mr. Bryce. — Do you have anything to do 
with other schemes of industry, for instance, bee- 
keeping, and so on ? — No. But Mr. O’Byrne was for- 
merly employed by the Board as instructor in bee- 
keeping. He is a most valuable man ; he is now 
en gaged with the Department of Agriculture. They 
took over all the work in connection with agriculture. 

19581. Do you ever have anything to do with agri- 
cultural work, promoting agricultural work, and that 
sort of thing? — No. 

19582. Going about in these districts you must have 
had an opportunity of judging. Have you formed any 
impression as to whether that kind of work is as well 
done by the Department now as it formerly was by the 
Congested Districts Board ?— It is not nearly as well 
done. They have not anything like the same amount 
of money to spend. I have heard a great many com- 
plaints about the Department’s neglect, but I attribute 
that more to the want of money to spend than to any- 
thing else. The Board spent far more money on a°r‘i- 
cultural matters in the Congested Districts than the 
Department of Agriculture have done. 

19583. Have you got an impression that unless the 
thing is properly done it is not worth doing it at all? 

. J impression is that if you spend money upon a 
thing you must spend sufficient money if you want 
to make it efficient. 

19584. Therefore, you don’t think the flying visits 
oi itinerant teachers on bicycles much good?— I have 
n 3 experience of it, because I have been too busy to 
look into it. But you don’t want to skim over their 
heads with a feather brush in the congested districts. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FORTY-FIRST PUBLIC SITTING- 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18th, 1907. 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At Winchester House, 21 St. James’ Square, London, S.W. 

Present The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. (in the Chair) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.1. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G. ; Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p.; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus 

Sutherland, Esq. ; _ Ttr 0 , 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Professor J. R. Campbell examined. 


19585. Sir Francis Mowatt (in the Chair ). — Will 
you kindly tell us when you were appointed and 
the period during which you have held office, and pre- 
vious to your appointment what was the nature of 
vour experience? — I was appointed in the autumn of 
1900. Previous to that I was Professor and Director 
of Agricultural Education in the Yorkshire College, 
a constituent college of the Victoria University. 

19586. You have handed in a Memorandum, and 
you have given us a synopsis of the general head- 
ings of your evidence.* W hat would be the most con- 
venient course for you to take with regard to the 
Memorandum ?— I think I ought to read a part of my 
Memorandum — only a portion of it. You will see 
that it is a connected statement of the evidence in re- 
gard to agricultural development given before the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the working of the Department 
of Agriculture. In giving evidence before that Com- 
mittee I had no Memorandum prepared, and in order 
to make the statement as clear as possible I think I 
■ ought to read portion of this. 

19587. Then, proceed with the Memorandum, and I 
will ask the Commission if they want any explana- 
tions with regard to any paragraph ?— The Depart- 
ment consider it desirable to give evidence relating to 
the working of the agricultural branch under the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

I. Agricultural work applicable to the whole coun- 
try ; 

II. Agricultural work applicable to counties partly 
-congested ; and 

III. The special needs of congested areas. 

And here might I say at once that in speaking of 
the counties partly congested, I exclude Cork and 
Clare. The portion of Clare which is scheduled as 
•congested is so small that it would not affect the 
statement, and Cork is so large, being a tenth of all 
Ireland, and only a very small portion of it being con- 
gested, that if you compare the work done in the con- 
gested and non-congested parts I think that perhaps it 
ishould be omitted. 

19588. You omit Cork and Clare because the con- 
gested area is so very small? — Yes. The Agricultural 
Branch of the Department was started in the autumn 
of 1900. The first duty of the staff was that of at- 
tending meetings of County Councils, explaining to 
t hem the provisions of the Act and the steps to be taken 
to put it into operation ; obtaining and considering 
suggestions both in private and in public as to what 
•the Department should do for agricultural development, 
and making acquaintance with the people whom the 
Act was intended to benefit. Advantage was taken of 
these visits to study the peculiarities of Irish agricul- 
ture in respect of the size of the holdings, the farm 
buildings, the tillage of the land, the crops grown, 
the class of stock raised, and the condition of dairy- 
ing, horticulture, and poultry-keeping. Regard was 
had also to the social position of the farmer himself, 
his business methods, capital, general and technical 
•education, and to some extent his aspirations. The 
conclusions arrived at after this preliminary study 
of the conditions under which the Department had to 
work may be summarised as follows: — (1.) That the 
* See p. 


most important work which the Department had to Feb. 18, 1907 
perform was that of laying the foundation of a per- — - 

manent system of agricultural education. The nn- R c ^ 
mediate introduction of a system of agricultural edu- p 

cation such as exists in other countries was seen to be 
impracticable, as in the first instance the conditions 
of agriculture in Ireland and the circumstances of the 
farmers differed from those of most other countries, 
particularly with respect to the size of the farms, the 
ability of the farmer to pay fees, the desire of most 
young men to leave the land, the desire for an agricul- 
tural education and the backwardness of tillage in 
some districts ; while, in the second place, no provi- 
sion had been made in Ireland for the training of 
teachers. (2.) That in the application of the Depart- 
ment’s Endowment to aid in the development of agri- 
culture it was desirable as far as practicable to work 
through the local authorities. It was further con- 
sidered desirable to commence with a subject in which 
everybody could take part, and which everybody un- 
derstood— namely, the improvement of live stock. (3.) 

That a large number of the proposed projects on which 
the countrv desired the Department to embark would 
in the first instance have to be undertaken by the De- 
partmenfs officers themselves, afterwards gradually 
transferring the work and the funds necessary for 
carrying it on to the local authorities. . 

19589. Sir John Colomb.— Did you attend the ini- 
tial meetings referred to? — As many as possible my- 
self. 

19590. Before you attended those meetings had you 
a general knowledge of Ireland? — I had not. 

19591. When you were attending those meetings 
you were new to the conditions prevailing in Ire- 
land ?— I was. _ 

19592. You picked it up as you went on ?— Xes. 1 
did not go to them all. The chief inspector and 
myself devoted our whole time to the work. 

19593. You were not taking a general survey of Ire- 
land in order to get an acquaintance with the enor- 
mously different conditions of agriculture in Ireland 
and in Yorkshire ?— Yes. I had previously however 
for my own private information, travelled througn 
Ireland, but that was not official work at ah. 

19594. But when you did that you visited • the con- 
gested districts?— Oh. yes ; I stayed in the West, and 
studied all the West of Ireland before that. That was 
privatelv. Row I go into the division of the work in 
the agricultural branch of the Department— first, that 
which is administered jointly by the local authorities 
and the Department. 

19595. Sir Francis Mowatt (after a short 
consultation with the other Commissioners).— The 
Commission have been considering how we could 
best spare you a detailed recitation of each 
of the paragraphs in your Memorandum. As 
regards the administrative power, that part 
which deals with it lias been in substance and to a 
considerable extent, before Sir Kenelm Digbys Com- 
mittee in Ireland. Of course, we shall put the whole 
of this Memorandum verbatim into the appendix to 
our report, and, therefore, it appears to us that it 
would be necessary to take you through that portion 
of the Memorandum, as it will enable us to pay more 
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Feb. 18 1907. attention to the rest. If in the course of the 

’ —1 ’ Memorandum there is any particular point which you 

Professor J. think has not been before that Committee, or on. which 
8. Campbell, you wish to say something additional, the Commission, 
of course, will be glad to hear you? — The important 
thing is to understand the first part. I am afraid 
that the second part would be unintelligible unless 
you had the system of administration pursued jointly 
by the local authorities and the Department ex- 
plained. We might have to go back constantly to the 
first. 

19596. I think that will be the better plan, when 
we come to any recommendation. You must recollect 
that we have had a great deal of evidence on the work 
of the Department indirectly. When we come to the 
. second part, and you desire to refer back to anything 
which would further explain your recommendations 
and evidence, then the Commission will be very glad 
to go back, and refer to the particular paragraph? 
—Well, I think that at any rate there are one 
or two of the early pages of this that it would be well 
to read — for example, the division of the work between 
the Department and the local authorities ; and if there 
was a sketch of a year’s work with the local authori- 
ties, that would give the Commission an idea of the 
system. 

19597. Sir John Coi.omb. — You are aware that we 
have already had Sir Horace Plunkett before the Com- 
mission, who gave us a general outline of the adminis- 
tration of the Department ? — I am not sure that he went 
into any question of detail in regard to the administra- 
tion of the local authorities. 

19598. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — I think he did. But 
tell us the pages you propose to read?— The division 
of work, page 2. Then to page 3 and page 4 ; in fact 
if I read to page 5, omitting some of the paragraphs, 
that will give some indication of the system pursued. 
Then comes agricultural education, on page 6. 

19600. Sir Fbanck Mowatt.— Let us begin with 
page 2, and perhaps you can greatly summarise it. 
The division of work is the first point?— Yes. I should 
like to read this, because it gives the system on which 
we work, and without it. the rest would be unintel- 
ligible. 

19601. We will try how that plan would work? 
— Then I shall refer to the division of the work — 
first, that which is administered jointly by the 
local authorities and the Department ; and, 
secondly, that which is administered by the De- 
partment directly from the central offices. Generally 
speaking, when the work is such that the county can 
be made the unit for the purposes of administration, and 
particularly where such an arrangement would enable 
each district to receive benefits proportionate to its 
contribution, the administration of the schemes is 
delegated to the local authority : such, for example, 
is the procedure adopted with schemes for encouraging 
improvement in live stock and schemes of itinerant in- 
struction in various branches of agriculture. On the 
other hand, work for which the county cannot be con- 
veniently made the unit, and which does not apply 
equally to the whole county, is administered directly 
from the Department’s offices, such, for example as 
the investigation of special outbreaks of diseases of 
stock, the encouragement of improvement in the man- 
agement of creameries, and other forms of work, which 
are detailed in this Memorandum further on. Now 
there is a paragraph as to the functions of the local 
authorities. The local authorities are the County 
Councils, of which there are thirty-three. Each Coun- 
cil, however, for the purposes of the Department’s 
work, appoints a Committee of Agriculture composed 
partly of members of the Council, and partly of other 
persons. To this Committee the Council usually 
delegates full powers, subject to the approval of the 
Department, for the administration of the funds placed 
at its disposal. The County Council alone can raise a 
rate for the purposes of the Act. In some cases this 
rate is Id. in the pound, in others £d. The smallest 
amount estimated as being raised by a county this 
year is £538 (£d. rate in County Waterford), and the 
highest £2,116 (±d. rate in County Cork). The total 
amount raised over Ireland for the current year is 
£35,245, and the total sum allocated by County Com- 
mittees out of the rates for agricultural schemes is 
£31,923, or an average of nearly £1,000 per county. 
The amount raised by the county rate is usually trans- 
ferred by the County Council to the County Committee 
to be applied by them, subject to the approval of the 


Department, partly to schemes of agriculture and partly 
to schemes of technical instruction. In a few cases the 
amount to be spent on agriculture and on technical 
instruction respectively is specified by the County 
Council. In the majority of cases, however, it is left 
to the County Committee to decide the proportions. 
In the first year thirty-one out of thirty-three County 
Councils raised a rate and appointed Committees for- 
the purposes of the Act. Every year since all the 
thirty-three Councils have done so. The relations 
between the Department and these Committees are very 
satisfactory indeed. In the first years, when the pro- 
cedure was not well understood, there were adminis- 
trative difficulties and delays ; but all these have been 
largely, if not altogether, overcome, and an excellent 
understanding has for some years existed between tlie 
leading members of the Committees and the officers, 
of the Department, who are constantly in conference, 
either at the local meetings or at the offices of the- 
Department, to discuss the details of and the arrange- 
ments for carrying out the work. Individuals have felt 
aggrieved owing to the action of the Committee itself, 
or of the Department, but this is inevitable where 
public funds are distributed among fanners to encourage 
improvement in their methods. So far as is in their 
power the Department have fairly met. the wishes of 
the Committees. Not only are the Committees in con- 
stant communication with the central offices, but each 
Committee is invited by the Department to submit its 
views on the working of the schemes before the com- 
mencement of each agricultural year. Suggestions^ 
made by County Committees have not only been con- 
sidered, but, in the great majority of cases, have been 
adopted. If a County Committee considers itself' 
aggrieved by some action of the Department, the Com- 
mittee can have their grievance ventilated through the 
Council of Agriculture, a body appointed specially for 
this purpose, and to whom tlie Department must answer 
if it ignores public opinion. Now I will take a year's 
work of administration jointly by local authorities and. 
the Department. Now this is important with regard 
to the second division of the Memorandum, because it 
shows how the Department works. The agricultural, 
year commences in autumn. 

19602. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneix. — There are two. 
questions I should like to ask you on the last para- 
graph, but perhaps, with the permission of the Chair- 
man, that would be done at page 51? — (TFiriiess). — The 
agricultural year commences in autumn. Early in 
s umm er — in June usually — the Department circularise- 
all the County Committees, inviting their views on the- 
work of the previous year. The views of the Depart- 
ment’s inspectors who have been in touch with the 
leading members and with the officers of the Committee 
are also obtained. These suggestions are then con- 
sidered by the Department, and where there are any 
national interests to safeguard and where expert advice 
is helpful advisory committees of experts are called m 
to assist the Department in their deliberations. The 
advisory committees are those dealing with horses, 
cattle and swine, flax, tobacco, and forestry. The 
views of the County Committees are laid before these 
committees, and an outline programme is then pre- 
pared. Unless in very special cases all details are left 
for each local authority to settle as it sees fit. Early 
in August these outline schemes are explained to-, and 
laid before, the Agricultural Board, with a statement 
of the amount of money which it is estimated will be- 
required from the Department’s funds (1) to meet the 
cost of central administration, and (2) to meet the 
Department’s contribution to the funds of the County 
Committees. When the necessary funds have been 
voted by the Agricultural Board a conference at the 
Department’s offices of secretaries of County Com- 
mittees has usually been held to discuss any new 
provision in the schemes, and to arrange dates for 
meetings of the Co mmi ttees, which are attended by the 
Department’s inspectors for the purpose of assisting- 
in arranging details of the programme and finances for- 
the ensuing agricultural year. As soon as each County 
Committee has decided on the schemes which it pro- 
poses to put into operation, and has provisionally 
allocated funds therefor, the secretary notifies the De- 
partment, who then intimate their approval as well as- 
the maximum of their contribution for the year. 

19603. Sir J ohn Colomb. — You say, “ These sugges- 
tions are then considered by the Department, and when 
there are any national interests to safeguard and where 
expert advice is helpful, advisory committees of experts 
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are called in." Now I want to ask you with respect 
to the. cattle industry, has the probable effect of the 
"breaking up of grass land on the economic stability 
of the small holders of Ireland been considered? — Not 
by our Advisory Committee. It has been dis- 
cussed at the Council of Agriculture generally, 
but there has been nothing of this referred 
to the Committee on cattle breeding. Now, 
where the County Committee and its secretary 
.are alive to the interests of the county, the work is 
-usually in full swing by October, except, of course, 
such sections of it as depend' on the seasons. The 
.appointment of local or district sub-committees who see 
that the district they represent takes full advantage 
of the schemes, is a most important factor in ensuring 
the success of the work. The Department have urged 
the appointment of such sub-committees to assist 
the statutory committees, and hope that still 
more use will be made of them in future years. 
County Committees of Agriculture meet, as a rule, 
■once a month. As already stated, a representative 
■of the Department always attends the first meet- 
ing, and subsequent ones as often as possible. Two 
sets of minutes of proceedings at these meetings are 
forwarded to the Department — one general and one 
financial. The general minutes deal with corres- 
pondence with the Department, the work of the Com- 
mittee. for the past and ensuing month, and resolu- 
tions involving changes in or fresh expenditure under 
the schemes for which the approval of the Department 
is sought. The financial minutes contain a statement 
-of payments ordered to be made, and are accom- 
panied by the actual accounts. When the Depart- 
ment have examined and satisfied themselves as to the 
-correctness of these accounts they signify this fact to 
the secretary *of the Committee, and forward their 
proportion of the cost to the local treasurer. In the 
early years the Department recouped County Com- 
mittees one-half the cost of each piece of work, except in 
the case of a number of the poorer counties, where the 
proportion was increased to five-ninths. At present, and 
for the last three years the Department’s contribution 
has been three-fifths of the actual cost of each scheme 
•undertaken in the poorer counties, and five-ninths in 
all other counties. I should say that there are other 
-expenditures in connection with the administration 
•of the Department — the cost of judging at shows, etc. 

19604. Six John Colomb. — Before you pass from 
that can you give me a general idea of what you mean 
to convey to the Commissioners by the phrase “ piece of 
work?” — A general scheme, it might be improvement 
-of live stock, or education or something else. Then 
the question of adjusting the expenditure of the De- 
partment’s Endowment so that each county will re- 
ceive its fair proportion is one which has received a 
great deal of consideration. The necessity for limit- 
ing the amount of the Department’s contribution 
and the funds of County Committees is only now be- 
ginning to be felt, since owing to the simultaneous 
action of the thirty-three counties it has not been pos- 
sible for any one Committee to advantageously spend 
much more than what might be regarded as its 
normal income from the rates and from the Depart- 
ment. For example, nearly every county has been 
ready to employ the services of an agricultural in- 
structor, but owing to the sudden demand for such 
-officers and the fact that they have not been available 
up to the present, several Committees have been un- 
■ able to undertake expenditure under this head. Any 
-.unexpended balance of the rate has remained in the 
hands of the Committees ; while the unexpended 
balance of the Departments’ Endowment has been re- 
tained and invested for the purposes of erecting and 
.equipping agricultural institutions. 

1-9605. Sir John Colomb. — Well, the unexpended 
balance is lost finally to the country then? — The un- 
expended balance of the sum which has been sanc- 
tioned in the early part of the year remains in the 
hands of the Department for the benefit of future 
• schemes. 

19606. You say “ invested for the purpose of erect- 
ing and equipping agricultural institutions,” that is 
that the money is invested, awaiting an application 
for the purpose? — Yes. Then I may pass on to the 
bottom of page five, where I refer to the amounts of 
money that have been spent on schemes, and first of 
all I might perhaps refer to the Joint Fund. 

Sir F&ancis Mowatt. — I should like to take the 


opportunity of saying that I don’t think we are 
getting any further. 

19607. Mr. Suthebland. — I s all this information 
relating to the congested districts? — It is informa- 
tion relating to the system of administration adopted 
by the Department, which is applicable to congested 
as well as non-congested districts. 

19608. That is, it applies to congested districts ? — * 
It does. Then at the bottom of page five I refer to 
the amount of money which has been spent by County 
Committees, and there you will see that the point 
that I want to emphasise is the increase that has 
taken place, as showing that these schemes have been 
appreciated, and are rapidly developing, and in order 
to make it plain I have prepared a diagram to give 
you a general idea of what the rate of progress has 
been, and on reading the paragraph you will see that 
that example represents the amount of work done and 
the amount of money spent by the County Committees 
in 1900-01. 

19609. That is including the joint rate and contri- 
bution ? — Yes ; that is the joint fund, wliich is com- 
posed of the late, and the Department’s contribution, 
and this will show you the rate at which the expendi- 
ture has increased from year to year. This is up to 
the current year. Of course the current year is only 
an estimate, but up to the last year it shows it accu- 
rately. 

19610. Mr. Kavanagh. — T hen in the first years 
there were several unexpended balances? — Yes. The 
Department had a surplus of savings in the first year. 

19611. The first few years? — Yes. 

19612. Can you tell me the amount?— -We are now 
expending considerably more. The estimate is con- 
siderably beyond the income. Of course, we are draw- 
ing on the surplus for this amount. 

19613. In fact, the surplus of the past years? — 
Exactly. Then, the next question refers to education. 

19614. Mr. Bhyce. — I think it is an important 
thing, and I think it is desirable to hear this? — 
(Witness .) — Of all the agricultural problems which 
the Department have had to solve, that of gradually 
leading Irish farmers to appreciate an education for 
their sons, who are to succeed them, has been the most 
difficult, and has received the most attention. It did 
not require a prolonged study of the conditions of 
agriculture in Ireland to show that there is good rea- 
son why it would be impracticable at once to intro- 
duce methods which have proved successful in other 
countries. It is unnecessary to describe the provision 
made in Ireland for agricultural education before the 
creation of the Department of Agriculture. Suffice it 
to say that up to that time such education was pro- 
vided by the Commissioners of National Education. 
At one time agricultural education was given at a 
large number of public institutions, and in National 
schools. At the time of the formation of tire Depart- 
ment, for one reason or another, all these institutions 
had been abandoned, with the exception of the Al- 
bert Training Institute, Glasnevin, and the Munster 
Institute, Cork. 

19615. Why was it that they were given up by the 
National Education Commissioners? — I am afraid 
that I am not in a position to give you that, because 
it was really before I had much to do with the sub- 
ject. 

19616. We have not had anybody before us on this 
subject. I suppose you have heard why it was? — 
Well, there is a reference to it in the Recess Com- 
mittee’s Report which I might refer you to — I do not 
know whether you have got that report before you or 
not — which explains one reason, at any rate. Of 
course there was an objection taken to the expenditure 
of money on the training of men who would probably 
become land stewards and land agents and so on. 

19617. Do you mean that that applies to the case 
of a child of a poor farmer or small holder in a con- 
gested district, that if he got an agricultural educa- 
tion he was going to become a land steward? — Well, 
it applies to some of the large institutions, at any 
rate. 

19618. I am rather talking of the National schools? 
— Well, in the National schools I myself believe that 
in the first place there was very little sympathy given 
to the subject. 

19619. Why?— Owing largely to the reluctance of 
the Treasury to give funds for the purpose. 

19620. But it was going on at all the National 
schools 1 — It was. 
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19621. Then, did the Treasury suddenly say “ You 
shall stop agricultural education?” — Well, I do not 
think they did that, but they -were not sympathetic. 

19622. Most Her. Dr. O’Donnell. — In pursuance of 
Mr. Bryce’s question, is it not the fact that under 
the influence of the opinions that then prevailed with 
regard to political economy the Treasury did then re- 
fuse the money ? — Well, I could not say that. 

Mr. Betce. — It seems to me one of the most im- 
portant questions in the whole thing, for it certainly 
comes within our reference, and I think it is Teally 
very desirable to get at the bottom of it — why it was 
that the general system of agricultural instruction in 
National schools was stopped. Is there anyone who 
can tell us? 

19623. Sir John Colomb. — Would you go so far as 
to say that there was agricultural instruction gener- 
ally in the National schools? — I beg your pardon? 

19624. Sir John Colomb. — Mr. Bryce asked you 
why the teaching of agriculture in National schools 
generally was stopped, but is it the case that it was 
ever general in tile National schools? — I should say 
it was. There was a very large number of the schools 
that taught agriculture. 

19625. There was a portion of the schools, and there 
was certain assistance given, but was it ever general, 
or is it right to say that it was ever a system generally 
prevailing in the National schools? — Well, of course, 
I am not prepared to speak on the past policy of the 
National Education Commission or the National 
schools, but since 1838 there was a training school for 
agricultural teachers. 

19626. And that remains, does not it? — That re- 
mains. 

Mr. Betce. — I was talking of what was done in 
the National Schools. 

19627. Mr. Sutherland. — Was there an official 
syllabus of agricultural instruction drawn up by the 
National Education authorities that ought to be taught 
in the National schools? — I am sure there was. There 
were eSorts made to introduce itinerant instruction, 
but, the paragraph goes on : “ These efforts ended in 
failure through the action of a public opinion other 
than that of Ireland. They had the misfortune to 
come into conflict with the extreme Free Trade doc- 
trines then in the hey-day of their popularity in Eng- 
land. An agitation was originated by the Liverpool 
Reform Association against the newer agricultural 
system of the National Board of Education in Ire- 
land.” This is on page 8 of the Recess Committee's 
Report. “ This Association disputed the right of the 
State to train up farmers and stewards at the public 
cost. English free-traders in Parliament denounced 
the system. Successive Chief Secretaries, when they 
came to Ireland, directed their hostility against it.” 

19628. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What are you read- 
ing from ? — I am reading from the Recess Committee’s 
Report, the Report of 1896. “ Amongst these were 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. Cardwell, and Sir Robert Peel. 
Mr. Cardwell was specially energetic in his opposi- 
tion to the agricultural instruction in the workhouse 
schools. No system could thrive under such condi- 
tions. As Sir Patrick Keenan puts it, ‘ It had been 
proscribed by Chief Secretary after Chief Secretary and 
had at all times to encounter the fiercest hostility of 
the Treasury.’ ” That, perhaps, is an answer to the 
question. 

19629. Sir John Colomb.— The Recess Committee 
was composed of voluntary associates of all creeds and 
parties to consider the outlook in Ireland ? — Yes, that 
is so. 

19630. And that is the opinion of those gentlemen ? 
— Yes, but some of those words are those of Sir Patrick 
Keenan. 

19631. But are we to understand that it is from an 
official source that you have been quoting, or are we 
to understand that what you read was the ooinion of 
gentlemen associated together to consider the general 
outlook in Ireland. Let us understand ?— Some of the 
words that I was reading are actual quotations. 

19632. But would you give us the reference to the 
official publication that says that, so that we may get 
it on the record? — Well, you will find that in Sir 
Patrick Keenan’s letter to the Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruction. 

19633. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A letter from him to 
the Commission? — Yes. And also in a letter to the 

Lord Lieutenant on Agricultural Education in Ire- 
land by Sir Patrick Keenan. 


19634. Sir John Colomb. — Does it appear in any of 
the State papers? — That is an Irish State paper. 

19635. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What period was Sir 
Patrick Keenan referring to? — The introduction of 
agricultural education began in 1848. 

19636. That is rather old history, but give me the 
names of the series of Free Trade Chief Secretaries 
for the last fifteen or sixteen years. You have read 
out that it was the action of the Free Trade Chief 
Secretaries that was having this disastrous effect? — 
Yes. 

19637. But do you know, for the last fifteen, 
years, any Free Trade Chief Secretaries till this 
Government came in? — Well, I am not sure that I 
do know their views on free trade, but the latter 
portion of the quotation is an answer to the question 
why agricultural education did not succeed in the 
National schools. 

19638. Mr. Sutherland. — Professor Campbell, a 
point that has not been made very clear and definite 
to my mind is the nature of the education that was 
given and to what extent it existed? — I am not pre- 
pared to answer that, but I may say that one of the- 
fundamental mistakes made was this : — It was as- 
sumed that any person could teach agriculture, and 
I am afraid that many of the teachers did not have 
sufficient knowledge of the subject. That is one 
reason. Agricultural education has existed in Great 
Britain, too, for a long time under the Science and. 
Art Department. It is merely a system of teaching 
from books. 

19639. In special schools? — Yes. 

19640. But Mr. Bryce’s question referred to general 
National schools? — I was just going to say that that 
was probably the case in Ireland. I do not want to put 
it definitely, because I was not in Ireland at the time, 
and it was not my business to inquire into it. The 
Department was not charged with looking after the 
work of the National schools ; but I feel sure that the 
reason I have given would be one, and I am sure that 
if the National school teachers themselves were not 
sufficiently instructed it was bound not to succeed. 

19641. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— But you seem to 
think that both the money ought to have been given 
and the training with it at that stage in the National 
schools ? — I do not quite follow. 

19642. Yon seem to think that instead of money 
being withdrawn, which the Treasury had been sup- 
plying, the money ought to have been oontinued, and 
training with it? — Yes. 

19643. Mr. Brtce. — But I did not understand you. 
Professor Campbell, to express an opinion that the- 
teaching should be given in National schools now? — 

I did not express that. 

19644. Mr. Sutherland. — Was that taught in 
National schools before? — Yes, it was. 

19645. Not in a few special schools? — It was taught 
by the National schoolmaster. 

19646. Generally over Ireland ? — Yes. 

19647. There they were more favoured than in any 
other place? — There was a system of agricultural 
education in schools for a long period. 

19648. Sir John Colomb. — I want to ask you one- 
question on this point. You say that all those in- 
stitutions had been abandoned as Government institu- 
tions, with the exception of the Albert Training In- 
stitute, Glasnevin, and the Munster Institute, Cork?' 
— Yes. 

19649. You are speaking of the Munster Dairy 
School ? — Yes. 

19650. Was not that institution the result of local 
effort and not a Government institution at all ? — I do- 
not quite follow your question. 

19651. You say that all the institutions had been ■ 
abandoned with the exception of the Albert Institute 
— that was a purely Government institution ? — Yes. 

19652. Tho Albert Institute, Glasnevin, is a purely 
Government institution? — Yes, that is so. 

19653. And you then refer to the Munster Institute, 
Cork, but that was the result of local enterprise? — 
And do you mean to say that the Munster Institute- 
should have been abandoned also? 

19654. No; I merely want to correct what I think 
needs correction when you say all those institutions- 
were abandoned as institutions established by Govern- 
ment except three? — Except two. 

19655. It ought to be two? — Well, it is two. 

19656. You say, “and the Munster Institute, 
Cork ?’’— Oh, I beg your pardon ; I think I under - 
stand you. There are two institutions, the Glasnevin 
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Institution and the Cork Institution. The Glasnevin 
one is called The Albert Training Institute. At that 
time the Cork one -was called The Munster Institute. 
There were only two. 

19657. My point is that one was established simply 
by Government and that the other was a local effort 
assisted by the Government ?— But very largely by the 
Government. 

19658. Assisted, but it was established by a local 
Committee ? — I mean that the local Committee contri- 
buted a very small proportion of the funds compared 
to that of the Government — a very small fraction. 
Instruction had also been given in thirty-eight 
National schools by National teachers who had been 
trained at the Albert Institution, and who usually 
worked a farm in connection with the school. The 
Albert Institution and the Munster Institute were 
handed over to the Department, who were, however, 
precluded from giving agricultural instruction in 
National schools. 

19659. To be clear on Mr. Bryce’s point, let us 
understand this exactly. You say instruction was 
given in thirty-eight National schools? — Yes, just be- 
fore the Department took it up. 

19660. What is the number of National schools in 
Ireland? — A very very large number. 

19661. An enormous number ? — Yes. 

19662. And therefore it would not bo right to say 
that instruction was given generally? — Yes, because 
it had been given in far more, and it had come down 
to thirty -eight. 

19663. Mr. Bryce. — I think that wants to be made 
more clear. It is not very clear. I was going to ask 
you the same question? — It had, at one time, been 
general — many years ago, after they started the 
National school system, and then it dwindled, 
and finally when the Department came into 
office the number was only thirty-eight. _ I am 
not quite sure of the date. Now I will deal 
with the instruction given at the Albert Insti- 
tute. It has some bearing on the question of how 
far it equipped the teachers for this subject, and I 
came to the conclusion that it was not at all a suffi- 
cient training to enable the teacher to be what you 
might call a real agricultural instructor. It was 
really insufficient. The Commissioners had ceased to 
teach agriculture in these schools, and all, there- 
fore, that remained of their agricultural Operations 
were the two institutions referred to above. At each 
of these there were two courses in the year, one for 
female and one for male students; hence the equip- 
ment was designed for teaching alternate courses of 
practical agriculture to young men and dairy work 
and domestic economy to girls. The scientific instruc- 
tion at Glasnevin took the form of a number of lectures 
on Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, and Veterinary 
Science by specialists from the city who were not, how- 
ever, agriculturists. There were no laboratories, and 
therefore no practical instruction in the sciences 
underlying agriculture. The course extended over a 
period of about six months. Attention is directed to 
these facts, as it will enable the Commission to under- 
stand the difficulty caused by the want, of trained 
Irishmen to enable the Department to immediately 
establish and staff agricultural institutions. Then 
another factor which has to be taken in considera- 
tion in devising a system of agricultural education 
is the fact that in Ireland there is an extraordinary 
desire on the part of young men of the country to 
escape from farm life. Their education is all di- 
rected towards fitting them for occupations of a 
wholly different character, and the brightest of the 
family receives an education often at the expense of 
the son who is to succeed the father. 

19664. Mr. Bryce. — Do you mean to say that the 
sons have not a desire to stick by the land- We are 
always told that there is an extraordinary land 
hunger in Ireland and a desire to stick to the land. 
The two statements may be quite harmonious, but I 
should like to see how that is? — Well, the son who is 
to succeed to the holding may wish to Temain, but 
the younger sons do not wish to remain and work on 
the farm. They want to leave. Many of them could 
find employment on the farm, but the fact is that it is 
not their desire to do so. 

19665. Looking at it from the point of view of the 
congested districts, and the average congested district 
holding, so far as our inquiries into the congested dis- 
tricts have gone, this statement would not be 1 of any 


practical value, because you could not expect more j 8 j 9U 
than one son to want to remain on the land ? — Not in * — 
the poorer parts, where the congestion is worst, but Professor J. 
there are many parts where they would find employ- R- Campbell 
ment, perhaps not in the scheduled area, but in the 
neighbourhood. Take, for example, Castlerea. Though 
the land in the neighbourhood of Castlerea is congested, 

I am sure employment could be found if the land 
were tilled. It is quite correct to say that in Ireland 
there is a desire on the part of young men to leave the 
land. 

19666. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would that be 
due to the fact that boys have not any suitable train- 
ing at school? — Well, I do not think so, my lord; 
because there is a disinclination on the part of Irish 
young men to work on the farm. 

19667. Mr. Bryce. — Is it any more in Ireland than 
anywhere else — than in England and Scotland? — Yes, 
it is ; because in Great Britain farm labour is considered 
much more dignified than it is in Ireland. 

19668. Mr. Sutherland. — Is the whole ideal of edu- 
cation, as you have got it in Ireland, a commercial 
one? — It is, or a literary one. 

19669. Sir John Colour. — Is it not the case that in 
Ireland the aim of the young men to go into the police 
or Government situations somewhere, and is it not 
their desire to escape from the land in order to get 
any work but agricultural work? — As to the young 
men who want to attend at Glasnevin, you will find 
among them youths who have failed for the Civil 
Service, who have been at Maynooth, and who have 
probably failed as telegraph clerks. We try, if pos- 
sible, to exclude such ; and a man must bring evidence 
that he is going to get a farm before he is admitted 
into either of the institutions. 

19670. Mr. Bryce. — Don’t you think that we have 
been putting the cart before the horse in this affair 
altogether? Is not the main reason why they don’t 
want to go in for farming the land the knowledge 
that if they did they could not make anything out of 
it? Where there is only one holding available — the 
father’s holding — and there are two sons, so that if 
both are to remain one has nothing better to look 
forward to than to become a labourer ; is it not very 
natural that he should desire to do somet h i n g better 
for himself? — I am not saying that it is not natural. 

19671. But you put it that there is a natural dis- 
inclination to farm life and farm work ; that is a 
different thing, is it not, from a desire to become some- 
thing better than a farm labourer? — But we know that 
such disinclination does exist. In many parts of tha 
country there would be work for more than one man on 
the farm. 

19672. At present? — Yes, certainly. 

19673. What, on a £10 holding? — Not on a £10 hold- 
ing. I was not talking of the congested districts. I 
am afraid you are thinking of the congested districts, 
while I was thinking of Ireland as a whole. I am say- 
ing that there is not the desire on the part of the 
young men to work on the farms, even when there is 
plenty of remunerative work to be done. 

19674. What kind of form would the remuneration 
take — how would he be remunerated ? — By the produce 
of tillage. 

19675. The farm belongs to his brother, we will say, 
or to his father— in what capacity would he be ?— He 
would be in the capacity of a workman on his father’s 
or his brother’s farm. 

19676. A farm labourer?— Put it in that way, if yon 
like. 

19677. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The remuneration 
would he in the form of wages, would it not, and not 
what you rather indicated — the produce of the farm? — 

I mean it would come from the income of the farm. 

19678. Mr. Sutherland. — I think you indicated that 
what really was at the bottom of this disinclination was 
a false idea as to the dignity of certain forms of labour 
as much as anything else? — Yes. 

19679. And that any livelihood that comes from agri- 
cultural labour is less dignified than that which comes 
from indoor work? — That is the feeling. 

19680. You advocate this technical education for the 
sake of the son who remains and works the farm as 
well as the one who goes abroad ? — W e want to prevent' 
the agricultural schools being attended by young men 
who are only using them as a means of getting into 
some other profession. 

1968L Do you think that the reforms with regard 
to land laws and regulations will affect the public idea 
G 
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' — ' is to be hoped so. 

Professor J. 19682. Will the purchase of their holdings by the 

R. Campbell, tenant farmers of Ireland do anything to remedy the 
state of things which now exists? — I think it will. I 
do think that once the farmer begins to till his land, 
and finds that it is remunerative, at any rate, to 
employ such labour on the farm as, for example, that 
of his sons who are remaining at home, or even if he 
is able to remuneratively employ himself, he will 
begin to feel that it is more dignified. 

19683. But there can be no doubt that, as a general 
rule, there is an exodus of the rural population into the 
towns ? — There is no doubt of that. 

19684. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — With regard to 
this disinclination on the part of the young men to 
work on the land, is it not the case that in early 
Christian Ireland the boys of the labouring classes were 
all given, from childhood, practical instruction in the 
useful occupations of life ? — How far back do you go ? 

19685. I think to the sixth century, when the Irish 
schools were on a very satisfactory basis?— I was not 
thinking of so long ago. 

19686. Assuming that to be a fact — that the boys of 
the labouring classes of those centuries were trained 
from childhood in the practical things of afterlife — 
would it not account, to some extent, at all events, for 
any present disinclination to remain on the land, that 
there has been, say, for the last forty years, nothing of a 
similar kind in the National schools of the country? — 
You ask whether that fact would account for it? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Whether the absence of 
instruction concerning the occupation of life in the 
National schools does not account, to some extent, for 
the disinclination you have spoken of? 

Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — By the useful occupations of 
life, is your lordship referring to agriculture? 

19687. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yes? — Well, to 
some extent, no doubt ; but I would not attribute it 
altogether to that. 

19688. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you not think that 
economic causes have more to do with at ? — Yes ; 
economic causes. 

19689. Mr. Brtce. — Taking economic causes, you say 
that these young men prefer other occupations to that 
of agricultural labourers. What could such a young 
man earn as an agricultural labourer? — Well, there are 
plenty of farms where he might have a cottage and 
15s. a week. 

19690. But surely that is a very high wage? — I do 
not see why he should not have that. There is no 
reason why he should not. 

19691. We are not talking about what might be, but 
about what it is. Under the existing conditions, where 
could he get 15s. per week and a cottage ? — You mean 
where can he now ? At very few places, indeed. 

19692. Is it not better to disregard altogether a priori 
ideas of what may or may not be the national character, 
and so on, and to look at the facts, and see what these 
men can do — what are the alternative courses? — Just 
so ; but I am looking to the future as well. 

19693. But I think it would be calculated to produce 
a rather wrong impression in the minds of the public 
to have a statement of this kind going out— that there 
is a natural disinclination on the part of Irishmen to 
work on a farm. I think that would be a very un- 
desirable statement to go out on your authority, and I 
am trying to shake you on that? — But it is true. 

19694. But not more true of Ireland than of any- 
where else where the same conditions exist? — It is a 
great deal more true than it is of Scotland, for instance. 

19695. You mean there is a larger number of people 
of whom it may be said. Are not the wages in Scotland 
better ? — Certainly. 

19696. And may not that account for it — that a 
labourer on a farm in Aberdeenshire can earn more 
than a labourer on a farm in Ireland ? — Yes. 

19697. Where is the ground for saying there is dis- 
inclination to work on the land when the simple fact is 
that in the one case a man can earn a certain amount 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, and in the other he 
cannot? — But, apart from that, the Irishman and the 
Scotchman are a little different in the way in which 
they regard labour. 

19698. Mr. Sutherland. It is bad enough in Scot- 
land at the present time? — It is not so bad. 

19699. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you re- 
marked how strenuously a returned emigrant works on 
an Irish farm after being away for some years ? Has 


it come under your notice that men who were not 
reputed as hard workers before they went to America 
come back, and make a great impression on the soil 
on their return ? — I have heard so ; but I am bound to 
say I have not seen that myself. Your lordship is in 
a much better position than I am to judge of that. 

19700. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Holding the views 
which you have expressed, how do you explain the 
willingness which exists to pay altogether an excessive 
value to get back to the farm?— Well, there is a desire 
to get land, but to a great extent, I believe, they are 
actuated by a desire to be in a position to trade. 
When a young man gets his land at the present time 
he usually becomes a grazier, and goes to market 
frequently, and buys and sells stock. That is, per- 
haps, one reason which actuates him. It is more 
dignified to be a dealer in cattle than it is to be a 
worker on the land. 

19701. But is there not an almost equal desire to get 
agricultural land — small holdings, for instance? — Do 
you mean tillage land ? 

19702. Yes ? — There is a greater desire to get grazing 
lands, in my own experience. 

19703. Do you suggest that there has not been for 
years past a willingness to pay more than the legitimate 
value of the ordinary small holding, which certainly 
will not be used for pasture purposes ? We have had a 
great deal of evidence that even the smallest holdings 
on the shores of the sea always can command prices 
wholly in excess of their economic value? — Yes ; he 
wants that as a home ; but then, that man is a labourer 
in Scotland, is he not? 

19704. But I am talking of Ireland for the moment? 
— But that man I am talking about is an English 
labourer. You must bear in mind that many of the 
Scottish labourers live in Ireland. 

19705. Then do you say that they are Scotchmen who 
are buying up these holdings? — No; I am referring to 
the migratory labourers, who work a large part of the 
year in Scotland and in England. 

19706. But do these people who so greatly dislike 
agricultural work go to England and Scotland two- 
thirds of the year to do agricultural work ? — They do. 

19707. And they come back from those trips also 
greatly disliking the work? — Disliking work in this 
country. 

19708. Mr. Sutherland. — But did you not rather 
refer to the young men when you talked about dis- 
like? — Yes ; but what Sir Francis Mowatt says is to a 
great extent true. 

19709. Is & man who has devoted twenty years of 
his life to agricultural labour prepared to leave it, 
and go to town work after that? — No, I did not 
refer to that ; I referred to the fact that he would go 
to Scotland to work, and work well, and get very 
good wages ; hut he does not do that on his own hold- 
ing. 

19710. Sir John Colomb. — The opinion which you 
have expressed here is based, I suppose, upon per- 
sonal observation and enquiry in different parts of 
Ireland? — It is based on the experience I have had 
through coming into contact with young men attend- 
ing our classes, and upon our interviews and cor- 
respondence with these young men. 

19711. But I suppose you have talked to farmers of 
all descriptions in Ireland ? — I have done so— yes. 

19712. And have you found that it is the general 
complaint of the fathers who are farmers in Ireland 
that their sons will not work on the farms ? — No ; I 
cannot say that. 

19713. You have not heard that ? — No, I cannot say 
that. 

19714. Have you not found complaints from those 
who are spending money in improvements of agricul- 
ture on big farms that, do what they will as regards 
wages and accommodation, they cannot keep the 
young men? Have your inquiries led. you to find 
that ? — Well, our inquiries have led us to this — that 
whenever you talk of the question of tillage to any 
farmer, he says that he cannot get labourers, and 
that they all leave. 

19715. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Should you say they 
leave for the purpose of emigrating, or for the pur- 
pose of trying to find some other sort of work? — I 
think a great many of these young men try to find 
some other kind of employment at home before going 
to America. It is not always’ so, but many young 
men try to get into positions of various kinds before 
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going to America. America is the last resource. I 
am confining my attention to the cases I know of. 

Sir Francis ’Mowatt. — Of course; that is what 
makes your evidence valuable. 

19716. Sir John* Colomb. — Is it right to say from 
that limited experience — because, after all, it is a 
limited experience — that the young men that do work, 
work with a view to getting means to escape altogether 
from the land, and to go away? — Those that do work? 

19717. Yes — as a rule?— Yes ; I think that is so. 

19718. And do you attribute this dislike to work to 
physical causes, such as these children going early to 
a National school with the object of acquiring an 
education, and getting a Government situation, and 
so on — do you think that the habits of life, and the 
sitting all day until four o’clock, unfits them for 
physical effort and hard work, and that when, at 16 or 
17 years of age, they go out of school, if you ask them 
to weed turnips, they complain of a pain in the back, 
and will not do it, simply because they are physically 
unfitted by the habits of life formed in school? — I do 
not. 

19719. You do not think it is a contributing cause? 
—No. 

19720. Do you go so far as to say that you do not 
think it a contributing cause to the young people of 15 
or 16 being disinclined for this physical labour ? — I do 
not attribute it to that. 

19721. You attribute the cause to sentimental ob- 
jection? — I attribute it a good deal to these young 
men not being properly fed, and so being unable to 
work. 

19722. I am talking of the physical conditions of 
the schools under which the children of Ireland are 
brought up — sitting in school from ten till four, and 
underfed as well ; and when they come to be of such 
an age that they are available for labour, they are 
physically unfit. What I ask you is — have you con- 
sidered that point, and do you consider that it may be 
a contributing oause to the dislike of the Irish 
farmer’s son to do any physical labour at all? — I do 
not. 

19723. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What are the hours 
at school — how many hours a day has a child to at- 
tend? — I am afraid I am not competent to speak of 
that. 

19724. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — R oughly, from 
ten to three ? — Yes. 

19725. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is no longer, is 
it, than children in other countries, who go to school 
without detriment to their bodily health or to their 
mental vigour? — No. 

19726. Sir John Colomb. — Have you noticed this — 
that if you want really good work you have to go to 
the old men, and not to the young in Ireland for 
agricultural labour? — Yes, I have noticed that. 

19727. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you attribute it to the 
system of education to any extent? — I attribute it to 
the system of home education of the young men. 

19728. What sort of subjects are they taught at 
school? — The usual subjects. 

19729. The usual literary subjects? — Yes. I at- 
tribute it not to the education they receive at 
school, but to the education that they receive at 
home. In the English farms with which I am ac- 
quainted the children of the small farmer, and, in- 
deed, of the very big farmer, have got to work ; they 
have got to do a day’s work on the Saturday, and 
whenever they are not at school they have got to work 
on their father’s farm. 

19730. In answer to Sir John Colomb, you said that 
the old men could be got to do it. Were these old 
men educated at National schools? — I cannot tell you. 

19731. If there is a difference might it be attributed 
to the system of the National schools holding up ideals 
to the people? — So far as it holds up ideals, it may. 

19732. You know that several of His Majesty’s In- 
spectors in England have brought up very trenchant 
reports as to the false ideals hem up in that country ? 

19733. And they have pointed out that nothing was 
done to fit young men for rural life — that, instead of 
being taught botany and other similar subjects, they 
were taught vulgar fractions ? — I do not think botany 
will help them very much. 

19734. Is it not only a highly educated man who 
can enjoy country life? — It is not a question of enjoy- 
ing life — it is a question of getting a livelihood. 

19735. You see processions of unemployed in the 
Irish towns, do you not? — Yes. 


19736. You do not see them in rural districts? — p^ j g0 - 
You do not see processions. ' °’ 

19737. They do not go about as public mendicants, Professor J. 
do they ? — No, they do not. R. Campbell. 

19738. Why do people rush into places like that, 
where there is nothing awaiting them, if they could 
live in comfort and decency in the country? — You 
would not keep them in the country by teaching them 
botany. 

19739. But I thought your system was to teach agri- 
culture? — Not to boys — not to children. I would be 
opposed to teaching anything in the shape of techni- 
cal agriculture to a boy under, I was going to say 15, 
but say 13 or 14. 

19741. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — 'W ould you not 
teach him gardening and the elements of practical 
agriculture at an early age? — I certainly would not. 

19742. Mr. Bryce. — You said, in answer to Mr. 

Sutherland, that tire young boy in England works for 
his father on the farm out of school hours, but does 
he not do so in Ireland ? — Well, he may to a small ex- 
tent in the busy season, hut the point is this. Tak- 
ing the winter months, you go to a Scotch or an 
English farm, and you find the boys at work with 
their fathers ; in Ireland you will not find them at 
work, even supposing they are not at school — even 
supposing they are waiting at home before leaving to 
get occupation in America or elsewhere — you will not 
find them at work on the farms. 

19743. You said you very much doubted whether, 
if the grass lands were divided, it would lead to an 
increase of tillage, but is it not the fact that there has 
been an increase of tillage — on the Dillon estate, for 
instance, has not tillage considerably increased ? — I pre- 
fer to speak of the districts I know. I know one estate 
where the land has been given to the residents in the 
district. In some cases they were labourers, and they 
got holdings of various sizes two years ago. They 
are labourers yet. They have not even availed them- 
selves of the Estates Commissioners’ £30 to build a 
house. They are still labourers. But, mark you, I 
am not one of those who believe that that state of 
things will continue. I believe it is possible to get 
over that difficulty, but there will be this tendency — 
there will be reluctance to till the land for a very con- 
siderable time. I pass on now— I am dealing with 
the question of agricultural education. Discussion 
arose on the point where I said that there is — or I 
believe it to be so— an extraordinary desire on the 
part of young men in the country to escape from farm 
life. The occupier of the land himself is not 
always a man of education, nor can he bo 
expected to appreciate the advantages of edu- 
cation, except as a means of escaping from the 
land. Now we find that it is very easy to get him to 
educate the boy who is to leave the land, compared to 
what it is to get him to educate. the boy remaining at 
home. Of course, he wants him to work ; he wants 
his help at certain seasons of the year. To induce him 
therefore to make some sacrifice, to give the son re- 
maining on the holding technical education suitable to 
his calling, it is necessary first of all to convince him 
of its advantages. It is impracticable to bring the far- 
mer himself to school, and therefore the only way he can 
be brought into contact with the application of science 
to agriculture is by sending itinerant instructors to 
give lectures in the evenings, to visit the holdings 
during the day, and to discuss the various pro- 
blems which confront him in the practice of his 
business. Such an officer armed with a thoroughly 
scientific and practical knowledge of agriculture, 
rarely fails to convince a farmer of the fact that he 
would have been more successful had he received an 
agricultural education, and that it is to his son’s ad- 
vantage that he should he given one. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that such work, however, is slow, 
even in the most progressive countries, and requires 
patience and determined perseverance. It is a uni- 
versal experience that the more highly educated, 
capable, and progressive the farmer the more interest 
he takes in education. 

19744. Is it the fact that if there are three sons 
the smartest one goes away always — that he never 
takes the land ? — Did I say so ? 

19745. You do say so — you refer to where the 
smartest sons forsake the land ? — But I did not mean 
to say that the smartest sons invariably leave ; I did 
not want to convey that idea. 

19746. Then you must qualify that? — Yes, I did net 
mean to say that in every case the smart son goes 
G 2 
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away. As a matter of fact, however, the smartest 
men do want to leave, and very often do leave. 

19747. What you mean is, that when they are not 
going to get the farm they go away, whether smart 
or not? — The smartest men get into professions, and 
of those that are not smart, I suppose a great many 
go to America. With the agriculture of Ireland in 
a backward condition, where the smartest sons leave 
the land, with the holdings often too small to be 
economically managed and where the farmer’s finan- 
cial resources are limited, with the system of agricul- 
tural credit, often of the worst possible description, 
and where people have been taught that an improve- 
ment of the land may mean an increase of the rent, 
the Commission will realise that the Department have 
had a veal difficulty to face. 

19748. To what period do you refer when you say 
that people have been taught that improvement in 
the land may mean an increase of rent? — I mean up 
to very recent times. 

19749. But not since the Act of 1881?— Oh, yes, 
certainly. 

, 19750. But they have got credit for improvements 
since the Act of 1881 — they have not been penalised 
since the Act of 1881 ? — They believe that they have. 

19751. They have been penalised because the Land 
Commissioners have dealt improperly with their func- 
tions? — They may have thought so. 

19752. But had they any reason to think so? — I 
would rather not answer that question ; I would 
rather someone else did so. Suffice it to say that 
there is a very great danger of that. There is no 
Compensation for Improvements Act in Ireland, as 
there is in Great Britain. Every farmer in Great 
Britain has the benefit of this Act. 

19753. Mr. Kavanagh. — B ut the tenant cannot be 
rented on his improvements, and that he knows well ? 
— But he might fear it. 

19754. He might fear a good many things?— It 
would be quite enough to prevent him making im- 
provements. 

19755. Did you ever know it preventing any far- 
mer ? — I do not know of a case. 

Mr. Kavanagh.— Y ou should not state it then. 

19756. Sir Francis Mowatt.— S hould vou say it is 
true 'ic w that farmers who purchase land think there 
can be any alteration in their rent?— Under the new 
Act I do not think so. 

19757. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould you put 
it this way— that the insecurity of the past has a 
great effect on the feelings of the present ? — Yes. 

19758. Sir John Coloitb. — But this generation has 
grown up under a system where improvements cannot 
lead to an increase of rent. It has been twenty-six 

years at work. Does not that modify your opinion ? 

No ; my statement is this — they have been taught, and 
in rent eTe ’ that im P rovement might lead to increase 

19759. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say they believe 
• Uo ./, ou mean they believe it now, or they did 
believe it ?— They will not believe it now, but they did 
before the recent Act. 

19760 Sir John Coloot.— You say the only means 
of developing this agricultural interest is by sending 
round instructors and lecturers in the evenings. 4.re 
we to take it that you exclude the other alternative 
of having residential district instructors ?— You can- 
not have residential district instructors ; they would 
structor mUCh ^ ’ J0U mUSt have an itinerant in- 

l 976 t L l n considering the question of the machi- 
^ r0V1< ? e j for thls P ur Pose of imparting 

twf 14 . 1 •mowledge. you think that on principli 

s l hould itinerant and not resi- 
£“kal distort instructors?— Do you mean that he is 
to reside at a certain spot? 

19762. In a certain district!— He must be an itin- 
erant instate. So far, see have only got two or 
three of these in a county. The time ia comincta" 
*e shan have more, and then they mil not Lye to 
travel such distances as at present. 

dis ““ “or the prim 
£ P te he P oLr t?Ch . ‘J® *y* c «l l "al instruction that 
is to be g!\en is to be determined? If not, I would 

of k6 the svLm U hv h? ? er think that this workSg 
, s - v . s “ m “7 itinerant instructors, in the wav 
m which it is at present conducted, is of much value ? 

Of very great value — of immense value. The evi- 
dence it overwhelming on that. 


19764. I quite understand that if the radius was 
sufficiently small it might be of very great value 
and might be the only method of doing it, but we 
have had a good deal of evidence as we have been 
going about different districts in Ireland, and from 
other people, too — official evidence — disagreeing with 
the advantages of the system as it is at present 
pursued? — If you will excuse my saying so, I do 
not think you have been in any of the counties where 
it is at work. I have followed your movements, and 
I am not aware that you have been anywhere where 
the system is at work. 

19765. We have had evidence from official wit 
nesses, but the only county we have been in is Done- 
gal? — And Donegal has no instructors. But I deal 
with that question later on. 

19766. Oh, you do? That is what I asked? — Yes. 
It is too late in the day now to question the value of 
an itinerant instructor. 

19767. I agree ; my only doubt was as to the areas? 
— I deal with that, too, later on. Then I just briefly 
enumerate the considerations at which the Department 
arrived in the policy that they adopted, and that will 
finish this question. With these considerations, the 
policy of the Department has been : — (1) To provide 
at one central institution the highest form of technical 
education for the training of men who are to be- 
come teachers and specialists in agriculture. This 
has been done at the Royal College of Science in con- 
nection with the farm and college at Glasnevin. 

19768. Sir Francis Mowatt.— One single question 
on that. Do the students who come to study there 
come from a considerable distance, or from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood ? — From all over Ireland. 

19769. The existence of it is very well known? — 
Oh, yes. (2) To provide at least one high-class agri- 
cultural college which would form a stepping-stone 
to men desirous of entering the Royal College of 
Science, as well as men, the sons of well-to-do-farmers, 
who wish for an education to enable them to manage 
their own farms, and men who desire to become crea- 
mery managers, or who wish to have a special training 
to fit them as horticultural or poultry experts stew- 
ards, land agents, or other occupations in connection 
with agriculture. This has been done at the Albert 
Agiicultural College, Glasnevin. (3) To provide pro- 
vincial institutions at which young men who can be 
spared from the farm for one year can be taken in as 
apprentices, taught, agriculture, both practical and 
technical, at a fee proportionate to their means. 
This work, which had to be delayed until teachers 
were trained, is now in progress at three such insti- 
tutions, and the provision of others is in contem 
plation. 

19770. Mr. Bryce.— You mean such a place as the 
Clcnakilty Farm? — Yes. 

19771. At what time of life— at what age— do you 
desire to bring these young men in ; at what age can 
they best be spared from the farms?— Well, at the pre- 
sent time from seventeen years upwards, but it is pos- 
sible that we may slightly lower the age. That is the 
present age. 

19J72. Where are the other two institutions ?— One is 
at Baliyhaise, in County Cavan, aud the other is at 
Athenry, in Galway. (4.) To provide winter schools 
oE agriculture where the sons of farmers could obtain 
technical training at small expense during the winter 
months, when they can best be spared from farm work, 
iwenty-eigiit such schools were started last winter in 
Zfil 6 teu nt I es wh ° se . Process had previouslv been 
made with itinerant instruction. 

.J5? 1 5" Jo “ Ooiomb.— W ere any „f these twelve 
counties Congested Districts ?— No. 

iS “a °^ sid , e the congested counties ?- 
there ar Lu developing their programme 

To . Provide one central hifher in- 
Gaining of women in the domestic 
economy of the farmhouse, and in work which falls to 
wome , n to Perform in connection with the 
’ f ° r - exam P k ’ Rallying and poultry- 

rtTi&ta“c p oS™“" l “” made at tha Mui - 

iS no f ot i} er in an y other part of Ire- 
+w success of that school has been so great 

T md another at Cookstown. g 
BaYCE -‘ ds this with a view to training 
mstiuctors similar to Class (1) as regards men?- 
the f « n . c tions of the school, 
that 7 ° U thl7 J k lfc would be weU to make 
that clear— -tc say that the education in (5) corres- 
ponds with the educatibn in (1) for men? That is 
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really what you mean, I suppose ? — It is ; it cor- 
responds very much to the Albert College for men. 

19777. Sir John Colomb. — H ave you had enough 
experience of the working of the Munster Dairy School 
for the training of women to be able to give any in- 
famation as to whether these women _ take places m 
Ireland, or whether they emigrate ? — Well, I have not 
got exact figures to give you, but I know a great 
number of tnem have recently been employed under 
the County Committees in dairying, poultry-keeping, 
and so forth ; a very great number have obtained posi- 
tions as dairymaids in creameries, and a fair sprink- 
ling of them also in private houses, and some as 
laundry maids, and some even as domestic servants. 
Some go home, I know. 

19778. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do they remain 
chiefly in Ireland, or do they go to England ? — Chiefly 
in Ireland ; but there again the girls go to the school 
to a large extent with the hope of escaping from the 
land — there is no doubt about that. Just as the boys 
use the other schools, or would use them if they got 
the opportunity, to escape from the land, so the girls 
use this school. 

19779. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The land is as- 
sociated in their minds with poverty? — Well, I am 
not quite sure of that, but they want to get away from 
it. 

19780. Mr. SuxHERLANn. — Therefore the more you 
teach them the more they emigrate? — Yes, but we do 
not allow them — the hoys, that is — to come into our 
agricultural institutions unless they bring evidence 
that they are going on to a farm. 

19781. But these young women ? — Well, as to the 
young women, we have not adopted any system of 
selection, because a girl cannot very well guarantee 
to get a husband who is a farmer. 

19782. But some of them go back home, you say. Is 
that proportion large? — Not very large, but there is 
a class which I am bound to say we do not know 
what becomes of them — a class of girls who are not 
very smart, and perhaps not able to take advantage 
of the training. All those who are able to take 
situations of the kind which I have described usually 
settle in Ireland. 

19783. The hopeful ones would carry back the 
knowledge they have acquired, and apply it to their 
own homes, would they not? — But this school I am 
talking of is for the training of our teachers ; we look 
upon it more as a training institution than as an 
institution to equip girls to go back to their homes. 
At other centres, and particularly in the congested 
districts, we hope to get girls to attend local schools 
of this description in order that they may be edu- 
cated to go back to their homes. 

19784. I sc-e there is a paragraph headed (it is a 
very useful heading) “ Been-a-tighe,” or housewife ; 
have you much of that? — A few in the congested dis- 
tricts. 

19785. Sir John Colomb. — I understand that you 
do not give the advantages of the training at these 
institutions to men unless you are satisfied that they 
are going to have a farm ? — You are speaking of No. 

19786. That is so, is it not? — Yes. 

19787. And that is a precaution, I suppose, to pre- 
vent the State money being used to educate people 
from carrying to other countries agricultural know- 
ledge? — It is to prevent a school being used for the 
training of young men who are not going to farm 
in Ireland. I do not say it is to keep agricultural 
knowledge from going to other countries. 

19788. But is that a necessary provision, when it is 
a well-known fact that the Irishman who emigrates 
from Ireland never goes on the land anywhere else. 
As a rule, the average Irishman who escapes from the 
land in Ireland does not go on to the land anywhere 
else? — I do not quite understand the point. 

19789. This rule is to prevent young men taking ad- 
vantage of State funds and State machinery to qualify 
for emigration ; and I ask yon, is that very necessary, 
when it is known that Irish people who emigrate to 
another country never go on the land at all? — I do 
not think that affects the question, because they would 
use these schools, and they try to use them for the 
purpose of getting into other positions. There are 
other subjects besides agriculture taught in these 
schools, and many of the young men, as a matter of 
fact, compete for non-agricultnral situations from 

* See i 


Glasnevin. We do not as yet have the rule at Glas- 
nevin School. It is to the schools of class No. 3 that 
it applies. 

19790. Provincial institutions ? — Yes, provincial in- 
stitutions ; there we train young men who are certain 
to go back to farms. 

29791. To farms within the province, or within Ire- 
land? — Within Ireland. 

19792. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hat precaution do 
you take to ensure that? — We cannot make it absolutely 
certain, of course, but the pupil has got to declare that 
he is going to get a farm, his father has to declare it, 
and usually the parish priest has to declare it, and 
we generally get evidence from others as well. I do 
not say the rule is perfect, but it certainly excludes 
a very large number of young men who would come 
to these schools and use them as stepping stones to 
something else. 

19793. Mr. Bryce. — That means a tremendous run 
on your schools, because the other schools in Ireland 
are inadequate to fulfil the demand for better educa- 
tion? — No; the reason is that our terms are very 
reasonable. 

19794. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Your money terms? 
— Yes, they are very reasonable. We would be willing, 
almost, to educate a man free, if we were sure that he 
was going to be a farmer. I, for one, would educate 
him free. 

19795. Mr. Bryce. — At all events, it illustrates 
the strong desire of the Irish people to have an edu- 
cation? — Oh, yes. 

19796. You have been giving us a priori theories 
as to Irish ideas, one being a desire to escape from the 
land; and what you have been saying affords, on 
very much the same principle, strong evidence of the 
desire of the Irish people to have an education ? — Oh, 
yes. 

19797. Do you third: the Irishman only desires 
education in order to escape from the land ? — I would 
not say that. 

19798. Sir Francis Mowatt. — He desires better 
education in order to better himself in life? — Cer- 
tainly. 

19799. And it seems to follow, from your evidence, 
that if another school could be found to teach him, not 
agriculture at all', but such knowledge as would enable 
him to find outside places of a better sort, he would 
rather go there than to you, except as regards pecuniary 
terms? — Quite so. 

19800. It has been suggested to me by Sir John 
Colomb that you might be asked to put in somewhere 
a little statement of what are the fees paid ?— They are 
all given in this memorandum.* I come now to (6) pro- 
vide for young women education in domestic economy 
and farmyard lore at residential and day schools. 
This has been done at a number of institutions, while 
the equipment of others is under consideration. (7) 
To provide in each county, by a system of itinerant 
instruction in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, 
poultry-keeping, and bee-keeping, instruction and ad- 
vice for fanners and their wives, sons and daughters, 
who cannot avail themselves of other means of ac- 
quiring information. Then, I come to a description 
of these different institutions, which I do not propose 
to read to you unless you wish me to do so. The evi- 
dence I have just given you is the part on which I 
desired to be allowed to dwell, and now if there are 
any questions which you wish to ask me about these 
various institutions I shall be happy to answer them. 
The first is the Royal College of Science, and at the 
bottom of page 8 you will see that the number of 
students trained since 1900 has been thirty-four, while 
the number at present in training is twenty-nine. 

19801. Sir John Colomb. — It is a three years' 
course? — A three years’ course. A thorough systema- 
tic training in scientific agriculture is given, as good 
as may be had anywhere ; and these are all provided 
for by scholarships of the Department. 

19802. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Can yon trace the 
employment at all ? — Every one of the thirty-four who 
have been, trained since 1900 is employed by the De- 
partment in Ireland, and for the twenty-nine now in 
training there will be immediate employment the 
moment they are trained, and I hope for a good many 
more as well. 

19803. Sir John Colomb. — These will meet the diffi- 
culty you complained of before — lack of teachers? — 
Quite so. 

19804. Mr. Kavanagh. — They will be qualified as 
agricultural instructors? — Agricultural instructors, 
ge 183. 
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agricultural teachers, and so on. They are selected, 
first of all, on their knowledge of practical agricul- 
ture ; they are taken out to a farm, and have to 
perform agricultural operations before they are al- 
lowed into the College. 

19805. Sir John Colomb. — T hat is a necessary 
qualification of which you satisfy yourself before you 
admit them? — Yes, otherwise they would not be 
qualified. 

19806. Do these numbers that you have given us 
come from different parts of Ireland — are they faiiiy 
representative of the different provinces of Ireland ? — 
Yes, I should say pretty representative. 

19807. You take them indifferently — you do not 
limit the area in any way, but take the whole of 
Ireland? — The whole of Ireland. 

19808. And these pupils represent fairly the whole 
of Ireland ? — Yes. Then the next is the Albert Agri- 
cultural College, Glasnevin. There you see the fees 
that are charged — farmers’ sons pay £25, and others 
£60 per annum. There are twenty-five holders of free 
places, obtained by examination, of course ; nine pay 
£25, and as you see, there is only one student paying 
the £60 fee. 

19809. Sir Francis Mowatx. — I s that £60 a year 
or £60 for the three years ? — £60 a year. 

19810. That includes everything? — Everything — 
maintenance and education. 

19811. What does the £25 fee include? — That is 
only a quarter of what it costs. Perhaps I am 
wrong — it does not cost quite £60. 

19812. But the students who pay £25 do get main- 
tenance? — Oh, yes. 

19813. Mr. Sutherland. — How do you adjudicate 
the free places ? — By examination. 

19814. Have you many more applicants than the 
25? — A very great many more. 

19815. Sir John Colomb. — A t the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Glasnevin there is an expermental farm, is 
there not? — Yes. 

19816. Are there any labourers employed upon it, 
or do the students do all the labour ? — Labourers are 
employed. The students only work half the day — 
perhaps not that — because this school professes to be a 
technical agricultural college, while the others pro- 
fess to be more of a practical character. It was ne- 
cessary, the Department considered, to have one of 
these colleges of the type of the colleges that are so 
numerous in Great Britain. 

19817. But is there any qualification 6uch as is 
prescribed in the Royal College of Science in Ireland as 
to the practical knowledge of all sorts of farm work on 
the part of candidates? — No, but we are introducing 
that next year. The fact is that this institution was 
handed over to the Department without such restric- 
tions, and the Department- have been reluctant to 
make too many changes in the old system ; but we find 
that the young men who are coming into residence 
are too often bent upon using the place as a means of 
getting out of Ireland, and going elsewhere. 

19818. You are going to alter it?— Oh, yes; we 
find it necessary. Then I mention that it is also 
now used as a horticultural school for training horti- 
cultural experts. Then you come to the heading 
‘‘Agricultural Stations,” and this answers the ques- 
tion asked a little while ago as to what was the fee 
charged to those young men who came forward and 
established their claim for instruction on the basis 
that they were going to have a farm. 

. 19819. These are provincial institutions? — Provin- 
cial institutions. Where the aggregate valuation does 
not exceed £20 the fee per session is £3. For that 
the students gets maintenance, education, medical 
attendance, washing, and so on. 

19820. Mr. Kavanagh. — £3 per session ? — £3 per 
session. 

19821. Mr. Bryce. — How long is the session? — 
Practically a year. When the valuation exceeds £20, 
but does not exceed £40, the fee is £6 ; exceeding £40, 
but not exceeding £100, it is £10; and where the 
valuation exceeds £100 the fee is £15. For appren- 
tices not included in the foregoing classes the fee is 
£20. 

19822. iSir Francis Mowatt.— W hat apprentices are 
not included in the foregoing classes ?— Sons of shop- 
keepers who are going to get farms. 

19823. Sir John Colomb. — I s there any standard of 
distribution of these different classes ? — None ; we 
have not filled these schools yet. 


19824. Are any of them filled ? — One is almost filled, 

19825. Which one ? — Olonakilty is very nearly filled. 
Ballyhaise is not filled. Of course they are not filled 
because of the difficulty of getting in. There are very 
few young men who can prove to you that they are 
going to have a farm, and are entitled to have these 
advantages. We could very soon fill the places if 
these conditions did not exist ; it would pay a man to 
send his boy there to be fed for a year. 

19826. But the total cost of these institutions is 
shared between the rate >and Imperial taxation? — 
Oh, no, it is entirely central expenditure. 

19827. Therefore the central expenditure of an in- 
stitution of this sort would be far greater in a con- 
gested district where the homes are small than in 
districts where the homes are large ? — It would be, but 
we have none of these in congested districts. 

19828. And Clonakilty is not yet, but is very nearly, 
complete ? — It is very nearly ; the places are almost all 
taken up. 

19828a. Was it owing to there being more local in- 
terest and more local effort than in other parts of Ire- 
land that Clonakilty happened to be the first place to 
establish a school ? — It happened to be the first, be- 
cause one of the members of the Agricultural Board 
offered us a farm. That was how it started. 

19829. Mr. Bryce. — That was the Bishop of Ross? 
— Yes. He offered the farm. Monsignor O’Leary and 
he were jointly interested in it under a bequest, and 
started you free of expense so far as the land was 
concerned? — Yes, that is so. Then I come to the 
winter schools of agriculture. This is very different 
•from a residential school. 

19830. I would just like to ask one question at this 
point. It is grazing land you have taken over, and 
you are going to put it into tillage. This seems a con- 
venient place to raise the question, as I do not see 
that you discuss it later on. You said that yon 
doubted whether, if the grazing land were broken up, 
there would be as much increase as some people 
imagined in tillage. Have you any figures to show 
what kind of return would be given by tillage and 
grazing farms respectively — I mean if you were to 
take the ordinary grazing farms ; I am not speaking 
of rich lands, meadows, and sofortli, but ordinary 
grazing lands. Do you believe it would pay better 
under cattle than under tillage ? — It would pay better 
to put it under tillage undoubtedly. 

19831. Sir John Colomb.— If capital is used, and if 
the land is intelligently used?— Quite so. All that 
must be understood. 

19832. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you say you would 
reserve a part of it for feeding? — I would not- be in 
favour of ploughing up all the holding. 

19833. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would have mixed 
farming ? — Yea 

19834. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A good tillage 
system is a mixed system?— Yes. That is dealt with 
pretty fully in part 3. In these winter schools the boys 
are not boarded, as they are in Clonakilty or Bally- 
haise. They come in for the day in the winter 
months, the winter months being slack, and the 
teacher meets them. We arrange for suitable pre- 
mises, which we equip. The young men come in 
on bicycles, or by train, or in some cases walk. This 
is a form of agricultural education which is capable 
of becoming very beneficial and very useful in a country 
like Ireland, where the people are poor, and it is a 
I should like very much to see extended. 

19835. Mr. Bryce. — Have you found it much ap- 
preciated— you don't give the figures of the attendance 
here? On page 12 you will see how it is increasing. 
I he best evidence, of course, of the popularity and use- 
fulness of the scheme is the desire of the local authori- 
taes to take it up, because these winter schools are 
under the local authorities and not under the Depart- 
ment. They are increasing year after year. The only 
thing keeping it back is the want of teachers. Every 
county in Ireland could take it up if we had teachers 
for the work. I have advised the Department not to 
start these schools until they have the teachers, be- 
cause I believe that one of the causes of the National 
Commissioners’ schemes not being a success was that 
anyone was thought good enough to teach the subject. 
That system has been disastrous in other countries 
and it would be disastrous in this. 

19836. Sir John Colomb. — Attached to these class- 
rooms, with the deal benches and so on described, is 
there an experimental plot of land to show the people? 
— No. The plots are at the homes of the pupils. The 
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teacher under the County Committee has a large num- 
ber of experimental and demonstration plots, which 
are very often on the farms where these boys come 
from. 

19837. Is it the practice then that the teaching is 
not confined to the class-rooms, but that the teacher 
goes out to the farm, and deals practically with the 
work on the farm ? — He does ; but that is more the 
work of the itinerant instructor. 

19838. Not of the teacher? — This teacher is often 
confined to giving instruction in the school. In some 
cases he may do both. 

19339. That teacher is resident, specially qualified, 
and sent down by the Department? — He is appointed 
by the County Committee 

19840. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is not he generally the 
agricultural instructor? — Not always. 

19841. But generally? — Not generally even, but in 
many cases. 

19842. Sir John Colomb. — Do I understand the sys- 
tem to be that you have got one representative of the 
Department in the class-room and another dealing with 
the matter practically with the boys on the land? — 
They sometimes do that. 

19843. Is not that a very great assistance? — It is; 
because what we want is to get as many farmers as 
possible to consult with the instructor, ask him to 
theix_ farms and to go over their farms with them, 
describe the improvements that they would like to see 
effected, and generally to advise them. 

19844. Why cannot the teacher do that? — Because 
he cannot be in the class-i'oom and on the farm. 

19845. But are not his lessons given in the winter 
months in the evening? — No ; they are given to the 
boys in the day-time. 

19846. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are these classes held 
every day ? — I don’t say they are held every day ; a 
teacher might have two or three classes who would 
meet in turn. 

19847. Mr. Bryce. — Don’t yon think it would be a 
great advantage to have an experimental farm attached 
to the land, so that the teacher might take out the 
boys, and illustrate the oral instruction which he had 
been given by the practical results on the land? — He 
takes them to farms in the neighbourhood very often 
and shows the results there. 

19848. Farms in the neighbourhood which are under 
his control ? — Partly under his control. 

19849. Sir Francis Mowatt. — He is not working 
them ? — No ; but he has access to them, and has the 
co-operation of the farmer, who is seeking his advice, 
and he can show quile as much by having a large 
number of farms, to which he can bring the pupils, as 
he can, if he did it the way you refer to. I am not 
saying the system that Mr. Bryce advocates is wrong 
or impossible, but that is the system at present. 

19850. Mr. Bryce. — It was the system pursued more 
or less by the Congested Districts Board before the 
work was taken over by your Department. There used 
to be example plots which were used for giving de- 
monstrations, and a great deal of instruction was 
given by the instructor? — Yes. 

19851. The Congested Districts Board authorities 
have got a very strong opinion with regard to the value 
of that as compared with the value of your system ? — 
I am afraid we are confusing two things. I believe yon 
are thinking of the itinerant instruction in agriculture. 
I am thinking of the teacher in the school. 

19852. I don’t know that that matters very much. 

I was rather thinking of the principle of an example 
plot entirely nnder the control of an official instructor ? 
— Let us take that now. There are many hundreds of 
■such demonstration plots under our itinerant instruc- 
tors. 

19853. Actually under his complete control? — Yes ; 
many hundreds of them. I could not tell you how 
many. Perhaps the actual number is given later on. 

19854. Sir Francis Mowatt. — There would be a 
practical difficulty in each of those teachers being 
able to get a holding which he cannot cultivate himself 
to show the effects of cultivation to his pupils ?— 1 There 
is not only a difficulty in getting it, hut at present it 
-u ° j j a ' vaste of time. At present he meets many 
hundreds of farmers in the course of the year. By and 
by, _ when instructors are more plentiful, it would be 
■desirable to have far more stations, and more schools 
and more of these demonstration plots. 

19855. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — I suppose the 
pupils invite the teachers to the farms of their fathers? 
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— Yes ; the fathers attend the meetings, and invite the 
teachers to the farm next day, perhaps. The instructor 
can impart a great deal of information to- the occupier 
if lie does it with tact. 

19856. Sir Francis Mowatt.— And the local tenants 
don’t resent the advice?— Not if it is given with tact. 
They are all delighted to have it. My next section is 
agricultural education for girls. I next describe the 
Munster Institute in Cork, where the girls are trained 
as teachers in dairying, laundry work, and poultry- 
keeping. I have dealt up to the present with agricul- 
tural education. Now we come to the county schemes 
of agriculture, about which I was asked some time ago. 
These schemes proride for instruction by itinerant in- 
structors, a form of education which has played an 
important part in the development of agriculture in 
many countries. The work is now under the immediate 
direction of the County Committees of Agriculture. Of 
course the schemes are revised annually at the be- 
ginning of the agricultural year, so as to give the 
localities opportunities for making suggestions for im- 
provements in the methods of procedure suggested by 
the experience gained during the year, or for the total 
rejection of the schemes if they disapprove of them. 
At first, when the number of instructors was very 
limited, and when the Committee and the public had 
no experience of such work, the Department them- 
selves provided directly for work of this kind by send- 
ing out pioneer instructors each year. However, there 
was soon a great demand for infraction of this char- 
acter, and as the demand increased and instructors 
become available, the direction of the work has gradually 
been delegated to the committees themselves. They 
appoint the instructor, arrange the work, check and 
pay the locomotion expenses and salaries of all, except 
in the case of the agricultural instructor, whose salary 
is paid directly by the Department. The costs of all 
these schemes are paid out of the joint fund, which 
is the County Council rate and the Department’s con- 
tribution. The question as to how long schemes of 
this nature should remain in operation is one which 
has not yet arisen, and which would be left to the County 
Councils themselves to decide. As will be shown, how- 
ever, their popularity has been so great and the demand 
for such work so steadily increasing that there is every 
prospect of their being retained in their present form 
for a much longer time than the Department antici- 
pated. The outlines of each form of instruction are 
embodied in a printed scheme, and this can be gone 
into if necessary. I proceed to take each of these 
schemes in turn. I am prepared to answer any ques- 
tion on them. 

19857. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are there any schemes at 
present at work in the congested districts? — Yes. 

19853. In what counties ?— Cork. I am not con- 
sidering Cork as a congested districts county. There 
are schemes in every one of them. 

19859. In Donegal? — Yes. Even in Donegal there 
are schemes. Yon will get it on page 45. It is all 
set forth there. There are one or more schemes in 
all these counties. As regards agricultural instruction 
this diagram ( indicates ) shows, without going into 
•figures the great progress that has been made by the 
counties collectively, year by year ; that is itinerant 
instruction in agriculture. It shows that the num- 
ber engaged in this work was at first very few, and the 
demand has been constantly increasing. All the 
committees have been anxious to have this scheme. 
In fact it has been a source of complaint against the 
Department that we have not got on faster than we 
have, but we have stuck to the principle that you 
must have a properly trained man if the thing is 
going to be a success. Now we are gradually getting 
out of our difficulties, because by next year I think 
there will be men sufficient at least to go round all 
the counties, though not enough to supply the full 
wants of all. 

19860. Mr. Bryce. — Yon mean an average of one 
man per county?— We will have at least that next 
year, and probaby somewhat more. 

19861. Do you consider one man per county suffi- 
cient? — It depends on the county. In a poor counfy 
you want a great many. In a well-to-do 
county where the farmers are larger and well read, 
and have been taking an interest in questions of 
technical agriculture for years one man will do. One 
man has always been found sufficient in Scotland. 
One man in a county has usually been found suffi- 
cient in England, too. In some of the counties of 
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Ireland one man will do, and in many of the counties 
you will require a great many. 

19862. Sir Francis Mo watt. — I think it is unneces- 
sary for us to go through the details of the several 
heads of education, there is really nothing we can ask 
upon them, and they do not directly apply to our 
work. I propose, therefore, to take' these* as they 
stand. They will be in the Appendix, and we can 
read them for ourselves. Then you will come on to 
the teacher difficulty, which you 'will find at the top 
of page 21? — I want to refer to these schemes, as 
I have diagrams showing the progress which lias 
been made. I will exhibit these, and then pass 
on. That (indicating) represents the progress that 
has been made by the County Committees in their 
work. As you see, it is steadily going up, and noth- 
ing but funds will prevent it going very much higher. 
Then that (indicating) represents the progress which 
has been., made with agricultural education in 
schools. That is during the whole period. You 
remember that I told you that in the early days 
we had no teachers. This represents the system 
of school instruction. This (indicating) the' itin- 
erant instructor system. A point I would ask you 
to bear in mind is that in everyone of these 
schemes there is a rapid development, because it 
is iather assumed that these schemes are not popular. 
They could not be going at the rate they are unless 
they were popular and acceptable to the people. Then 
there is the system of prizes for cottagers which the 
County Committees have taken up. I draw attention 
to this, because I believe there will be a danger of 
these schemes to some extent clashing with the parish 
schemes in the Congested Districts. I should like to 
see some means of obviating that in future. That 
(indicating) represents the list of prizes for small 
farming. 

19863. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would it also in- 
clude improvements m the house, improvements in the 
farmyard, and so on ? — Yes ; particularly in the farm- 
yard. 


19864. Does that do everything the Parish Com- 
mittee does ? — I am not sure that it does. I believe 
that under the Parish Committee Scheme there are 
two systems : one is to give a grant for work done, and 
the other is to give prizes. This is the prize system. 

19865. I do not mean the system ; I mean the aim, 
the object ? — The object is the same. 

19866. The object is the same? — Exactly the same. 
19867. So that nothing can be done under a Parish 
Committee Scheme which cannot be done under your 
scheme, and vice verm ?— That is so. The details of 
the two schemes are different, but there is nothing to 
prevent us making them the same. Then instruction 
m poultry-keeping, which is very important, is re- 
presented by this diagram (indicating) giving the 
number of counties at work under the scheme. There 
has been a little falling off in the western counties, 
mainly owing to the action of the Department them- 
selves. The Department have asked counties in the 
western district to devote a little more attention to 
the distribution of eggs and the improvement of 
fowl rather than to lectures, and that accounts for 
the little falling off this year. But the western 
counties have expressed a strong desire that the De- 
partment should resume the system of giving instruc- 
tion by an itinerant’ instructor, and next year it is 
proposed to accede to the request and reinstate them, 
the Department did not originally expect they would 
be so popular as it proved to be. That (indicating) 
inoco r, 0rigmal number of egg stations. 

19868. Do these stripes mean years ?— Yes ; thev re- 
P r ^t period since the Department began work. 
...I ,9- But what is the diagram to illustrate ?— It 
m ?„ s ™ es ,. the instruction in poultry-keeping. 

*2 h " e » stationary post- 

tion?— All the counties but three are now actuallv 
engaged in this work. J 

19871. Mr. SoTH.BXirra._It is not the remit in 
'7^°' T |il 3 (indicating) shows the 
nnmher oi ego stations. Wo will have to go hack to 
the memorandum itself i„ order to find the eiact 
"KgS Pouted. That is on record. 

-L987Z. Sir Asrosv MacDonneil. — W e do not want 
the facts now; we want to understand the system?— 
\ tndteaitn ?) represents the number in 

«££■£ “ tb ‘ “™"' "»■ ™ 

ziA 0 9 . 8 xfi'o^oon h0 ^, man 7\ in the previous years?— 

462 , 362 , 220 , 39 ; and m the first year there were 
none at all. 


19874. Sir Francis Mowatt. — There has been a 
steady development ? — Yes. 

19875. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A nd you have 
nearly come to your limit? — Yes. 

19876. In money ? — We have come to the limit in 
money. 

19877. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you know the effect 
on the export of eggs? — The effect on the export of 
eggs is somewhat difficult to get at. This is the first 
year the return of exported eggs has been published, 
and it shows the value of eggs and fowl exported to be 
about two and three-quarter million pounds sterling 
in 1904. We have no previous returns to compare 
that with, but we have ample evidence to show that 
the effect of this instruction has been very beneficial. 
Only this morning a letter came to me from a farm 
in England asking what was the cause of the extra- 
ordinary improvement in Irish birds and eggs. The 
writer thought the improvement was so great that it 
might be possible to extend it to every district. That 
was quite unsolicited. 

19878. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave you been 
able to assure the market in England that the* eggs are 
sent across fresh? — We have not, but we are working 
at that. That is to be done through organisation. 
That can only be done by organisation. 

19879. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is fattening done in Ire- 
land? — Fattening is also being attended to. It is all 
on the notes. This diagram (indicating) shows the 

S ress that has been made in instruction in butter- 
ing, home dairying— that is to say — not creameries. 
This (indicating) represents the number of counties 
annually taking up the work. At first there was only 
one, last year there were 24, and for the current year 
there are 28 counties at work — again showing a very 
great increase. 

19880. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Taking up the 
work ? — Yes. 

19881. To what extent in each county do they take 
up the work ? — In each county they appoint one or 
two, or in some cases, three itinerant instructors in 
butter-making. In County Mayo they have three. 
The instructress goes round, taking an outfit with her, 
and is able to take a number of pupils, teaching them 
for a fortnight or longer if the County Committee so 
desire. They actually teach them how to convert the 
cream into butter. That is our system ; it is all 
described in this scheme. 

19882. Where does she teach. Where does she see the 
pupils; does she go to a farmhouse? — She goes to a 
convenient centre; sets up her establishment there, 
and the girls come in. 

19883. Does she take a room ? — Yes. 

19884. And who supplies her with the milk?— The 
pupils bring the milk. 

19885. Mr. Kavanagh— A nd thev keep the butter? 
—Yes. Of course, the local details are left to the 
local authorities; I am only outlining the general 
scheme. 


aaooo. sir antony MacDonnell— How many in- 
structors have County Mayo appointed? — Three. 

19887. Only three? — Three. 

19888. For the whole county?— Yes. Of course, 

they are able to do a good deal by going round from 
district to district. In about twelve lessons you could 
very well teach a girl how to make butter, assuming 
she is not incapable to begin with. Then instruction 
m Horticulture—- which again, is set out in the Memo- 
randum with all details— is represented by this (in- 
dicatmg). That (indicating) shows the number of in- 
structors, and the number of counties that have taken 
up the scheme year by year. At first there were none, 
and gradually the number has increased. 

n„irf- 39 ' Mowatt— N ow we come to the 

question of the teacher difficulty ?— Yes. The Com- 
mittee cannot have failed to observe that while de- 
scribing the work of the local authorities, repeated 
reference has been made to the fact that the numoer 
ot counties taking up these schemes is far short of 
what would have been the case had there been a sup- 
plv of qualified teachers. As, however, no provision 
n ma f! r? Ire - land for the Gaining 9 of such 
officers, County Committees had either to wait until 
tra , med Irish men and women as 
frnm rL ri instructors, or they had to obtain them 
1 -\ Very ^ eat deal has ^en heard 

Tke . fact I s tha t the officers of the 
k have a ? aia and a * ain brought their in- 
fluence to bear on the County Committees, as well as 
on individual members thereof, to wait until Irish 
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men and women were trained before putting their 
schemes of instruction into operation. The truth is 
that those members of tile County Committees who are 
genuinely concerned in the success of the work do not 
care what the nationality of their instructor is so 
long as they get good ones. . 

19890. Sir John Colour.— What is the reason for 
asking counties to delay doing anything until Irish 
men and women were trained, when they could get 
instructors from Great Britain? — The reason is that 
if you begin a system and it gets discredited in the 
first years, you have far greater difficulty in reviving 
it afterwards. 

19891. But why should an efficient teacher coming 
from Great Britain produce that result? — You mean 
why should the Department encourage County Com- 
mittees to wait until Irishmen were qualified? 

19892. We want to know the reason why the Depart- 
ment has assumed this attitude and asked the County 
Committees to defer doing anything until the future 
when a sufficient number of Irish men and women 
shall have been trained ? — Simply because the native is 
more popular. 

19893. But the County Committee represents county 
opinion, does it not? — Yes. 

19894. If the County Committees would prefer to 
get teachers from Great Britain rather than wait, 
why should the Department use its influence to prevent 
their doing so?— I will tell you one reason why. We 
have in Ireland, in the Royal College of Science, 29 
young men being trained ; we have also a great num- 
ber of young Irishmen being trained in Giasneyin ; 
and we have a great number of women being trained 
in the Munster Institute. If these positions are per- 
manently filled up by persons from Great Britain we 
will not have employment for our own men and women 
when they are trained. That is one answer. Bus 
there is another answter. The people prefer having 

native teachers, and the Department fall in with their 
wishes. 

19895. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You thought it bet- 
ter to wait until native teachers were ready rather 
than risk discrediting the system by beginning sooner 
with English teachers? — That is so. 

19896. Sir John Colomb. — Your first answer I can 
understand, but your second answer, I confess, I am 
at a loss to understand ; it seems inconsistent. If a 
County Committee wish to get a teacher from Great 
Britain, why should you cbjeet on the ground that 
local feeling is against it, seeing that the County Com- 
mittee represents local feeling ; that is my point ? — 
We have not objected outright. We have never 
prevented a single County Committee from getting a 
teacher from Great Britain ; as a matter of fact, a 
very large number of County Committees have im- 
ported teachers. 

19897. But you have brought your influence to bear 
to prevent their doing so when the County Committees 
wished to do it? — I have repeatedly so advised mem- 
bers of County Committees when they have come 
into my office. Whatever one may think pri- 
vately, there is a body of feeling in a county that 
it is better to wait for Irish men and women. We 
are training them, and we will not have any positions 
for them if teachers are imported. 

19898. That is a reason I understand? — I have 
urged it. 

19899. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I understand 
there have been County Committees prepared to im- 
port teachers at once and who preferred to have them 
rather than wait for the education of the native 
teacher ? — Yes, that is so. 

19900. And yet, anticipating local opposition, you 
tell them to wait. Do you think that is wise ? — We 
have a number of Irishmen being trained. In the 
early years we had not, and Scotchmen and English- 
men were imported by County Committees who adver- 
tised in the newspapers in Great Britain for such 
officers, and we offered no objection. In the mean- 
time we have filled onr colleges with young men, and 
a large number of them will be coining out next year. 
Two or three County Committees this winter have 
again proposed to advertise in Great Britain, in order 
to get agricultural instructors, and we have said, “ If 
you wait until next spring, yon shall have Irish 
trained men.” 

19901. When you have made that explanation you 
have discharged your duty, have you not, as far as 
the sentimental feeling is concerned? — Yes.- 


19902. If, notwithstanding that explanation, a ^ imi . 
County Committee wished to advertise and import a — 
teache'r, would you stand in their way ? — No ; we have Profesa5r J. 
never done so. We merely advise. But there is an- E- Campbell, 
other reason. The demand for these instructors in 
Great Britain and elsewhere is so great that we run 
the chance of getting only the poorer class from Great 
Britain. If we could always get the first class pro- 
ducts of English colleges we might be a little less 
reluctant to have them. 

19903. Do you find that young men of promise and 
of capacity are coming into your colleges in sufficient 
numbers to supply the future demands? — Oh, yes. 

There are twenty-nine at present undergoing a three 
years’ course of training in the Royal College of 
Science; thirty- four have been turned out and are- in 
the employment- of the Department. The moment the 
twenty-nine are out we can find them immediate em- 
ployment; every Committee is ready to appoint more 
men. 

19904. Do these young men whom you employ 
help you keep in touch with the College of Science 1 — 

They do. 

19905. Have you a system for keeping them in 
touch ? — We bring them up annually ; we have con- 
ferences. 

19906. A sort of post-graduate training? — There is 
not so much post-graduate training as I should like, 
but we are going to put in a fourth year at the Col- 
lege of Science. It has been a three years’ course 
hitherto, and the fourth year is to be a post-graduate 
course. 

19907. Will that not lead to increased expenditure ? 

Will the men demand higher salaries?— That may be 
so. but if they are more efficient I think they ought 
to get larger salaries. 

19908. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Then you say that 
the agitation assumed an extreme form? — Yes. This 
agitation assumed an extreme form in one county, viz., 

Donegal, where exception was taken to the appoint- 
ment of any person not a native of the county. In' 
the beginning the Department did not object to the 
appointment of persons in their native county, pro- 
vided they had the necessary qualifications. Ex- 
perience, however, showed that there were great draw- 
backs to this system. In the first place natives are 
too well known to their neighbours usually to be effec- 
tive teachers. Secondly, the whole success of the 
scheme depends upon having an officer who is con- 
stantly moving about and visiting farmers, as well as 
giving lectures in the evenings. In some cases where 
the instructor had his or her home in the county there 
was a tendency to remain at home all day, and merely 
act as a lecturer and to do no itinerant work. The 
fact that the salary under the schemes covers the 
cost of maintenance has, of course, a strong tendency 
to induce an instructor who is a native of the county 
to be always at home. Thirdly, by far the 
greatest objection to the employment of the instruc- 
tors in their own counties, is the fact that these officers 
have a considerable amount of patronage to bestow. 

Under the agricultural scheme the instructor has often 
to select the persons on whose farms the demonstra- 
tions and experiments are to be carried out, and as 
there are considerable sums expended on seeds and 
mannres, it is a consideration to a smaU occupier to 
get these provided out of public funds. Under the 
poultry scheme premiums of £5 are given to persons 
who distribute eggs from a flock of birds which have 
to be approved by the instructor ; and under the 
horticultural scheme there are demonstration plots 
for which trees and seeds are provided out of the 
public funds. That an instructor could exercise this 
patronage without being subjected to undue pressure 
from his friends, relatives, and supporters who desire 
these premiums, manures, seeds, and trees, is more 
than could be expected. Accordingly the Department 
have made it a rule that these instructors should not 
be natives of or residents in the county in which they 
work. Whatever may be said in speeches intended for 
the Press, there are few people who do not recognise 
the need for such a rule. The County Committee re- 
ferred to was invited by the Vice-President to bring 
the matter before the Council of Agriculture— the body 
representative of all County Committees, before which 
questions involving principles and policy of the De- 
partment’s schemes may be criticised. 

19909. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the spring of 
1904 did the County Committee of Donegal, with the 
sanction of the Department, propose to appoint twe 
H 
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Feb. 16, 1907. instructresses in butter-making ? — I think you may 
— take it that it was so. 

n'rfmnhfi'i T, 19 ? 10- Were those appointments duly advertised?— 
R. Campbell B y the County Committee, yes. 

• * 1 l 911 'i ^ as ln toe advertisement that candidates, 

if they had not already submitted to it, would be re- 
quired to pass the examination of the Department ? — 
It would be in the advertisement that they would have 
to pass the Department’s test; that was always the 

19912. Did the County Committee of Donegal in 
May, 1904, after such advertisement, appoint two in- 
structresses in butter-making ? — Yes. 

19913. Had any indication been given to the County 
Committee that candidates from the county were in- 
eligible ? — If you mean up to the time they were ap- 
pointed, I do not think so. 

19914. The County Committee had not been made 
aware of the rule? — Perhaps not. I am not prepared 
to say they were not ; but it is quite possible that they 
were not. 

19915. The County Committee appointed two girls, 
who were Irish-speaking, living twenty miles apart 
from one another ? — They appointed two girls ; I will 
take it from you they were Irish-speaking. 

19916. Is this passage contained in a letter from ihe 
Department on the subject, dated May 28, to the Secre- 
tary of the County Committee I have to point out 
that as a result of the experience of the operations of 
the 1902-03 schemes in several counties in which local 
candidates were employed as instructors, the Depart- 
ment find it necessary, with a view to the more efficient 
working of the schemes, to make a rule that in the 
case of all new appointments under the 1903-04 
schemes no person shall be eligible to take up duty in 
the county in which he or she is resident ; and in view 
of Dus resolution neither of the candidates selected 
by the Committee is eligible for employment in County 
Donegal ar.d the appointments accordingly cannot be 
latihed by tho Department.” Is that so?— That is 
so. 

19917. Does not that state that the rule was made 
in consequence of the unfavourable experience of the 
Department in the preceding year, 1902-03 ?— Yes, I 
should say so ; certainly previous experience led them 
to take that decision. 

19918. Is there any doubt about it?— I do not think 
there is any doubt about it in my own mind. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — T he Bishop’s question is 
whether it is contained in the letter. 

19919. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneli,.— A s the result of 
their experience in 1902-03?— I have no doubt it was ; 

I have not the letter before me. 

19920. The rule was then adopted as the result of 
their experience m the preceding year, because the 
result of that experience would be unknown until the 
end of 1903, and we are now at the beginning of 1904. 

T WlU trouble , y° u to refer to another letter, 
which I am sure you have, sent out by the Department 
on JuJy 4 1904. Do these words occur in that letter : 

I have to state that the rule that a resident in a 
county is not eligible for employment as instructor 
therein m connection with agricultural schemes has 
been m operation m the case of new appointments for 
the past two years, and the Department do not con- 
sider it advisable at present to modify it ” ?— -"Well I 
have not the correspondence before me, but if you have 
fr ° m our correspondence, it is so. 

19921. The County Committee had no infor- 
mation on the rule, and these two letters are not on 
all fours ?— In what way ? 

19 922. In one letter it is stated that the rule is 
^ +1? ° f ^ ? revious y ear ’s experience ? 
~yeara’” ? k h ° W ^ word ^ 6pelc >' is it “ year’s ” or 

it^ffn L ^TW S ! 10nld ^ aDy ? istake 1 wil1 read 
it again. I have to point out that as a result of 

SeLM Xpene ” Ce T 0f th he ope ™ tions of the 1902-03 
^ ' \ Jl ? the second letter it is stated that 

l^f 1 - n ? peratl0n for two years. Now, 
the Denar^p let t te / m + ^ u ^ st various reasons to 

tbLr P ^ 4 for Ss. appointments they had made 

WwT?^ S f°- CCU !v ,Yc 6 further desire ^ point oS 
l 4 1S *u ta ^ d that this rule has been in force 
Y 0 y ® ars - th e Department only a few months ago 

sanctmned the appointment of an instructor undfr 

wh ? was a resident in the 
county ?— Is that m one ox our letters ? 

OomWhLf 0 ’ toat is a letter sent by the County 
Committee to you, and it has never been contradicted ? 


—Perhaps you will tell me which is the appointment 
referred to. 

19925. It was not at all a successful appointment? 
— 1 do not mean that; I am not referring to the 
question of success. What was the subject. 

19926. Bee-keeping ?— Oh, yes ; in regard to bee- 
keeping we do make an exception, because the cost of 
having a separate instructor in bee-keeping is so verv 
great. You cannot have a man under 25s. a week 
and expenses may be nearly 15s. a day, and bee-keep-’ 
mg will not afford that. In regard to this subject we 
are not so stringent ; we are glad to get anyone in’ the 
district who knows a little about bee-keeping ; it is not 
on the same footing as other subjects. 

19927. That is quite reasonable. In all this corres- 
pondence does the Department ever explain that to 
this County Committee ?— I hope you don’t mean 
it was purposely kept back. 

19928. I know you have a great deal to do, but I 
ask you to view the matter from the point of view of 
an intelligent man on that Committee in Countv 
Donegal. That man has this before him ; no notifica- 
tion of the rule had reached the Committee ; secondly 
there are two letters about the date of the rule, which 
are not on all fours ; thirdly, he had this point before 
Jus mind, that his Committee did two months 
before appoint an instructor in bee-keeping, with- 
out any demurrer on Die part of the Depart- 
ment, and without any explanation that bee- 
keeping was different from anything else ? — Of 
course, if the charge is that, the Department have 
been discourteous to the County Committee, I am very 
“”7 1 5 d , eed > bub Iam sure if your lordship and my- 
self had had a talk for five minutes it would have been 
set right. I am not aware, unfortunately, that you 
and 1 have haci any correspondence or talk on the 
sub j ect. 

19929. I should be as glad of a talk or correspon- 
dence as you. I don t deal in insinuations at all, and 
i am most anxious for the success of your work Are 
not your schemes in operation in County Donegal, ex- 
cept the schemes for agricultural instruction ?— There 
flax llTO St<>Ck Scheme > smaU farm prizes, shows, and 

19930. These are all in operation ? — Yes. 

19931. Your difficulty is about the instructors ?— 
The instruction part. 

.- 199 f 2 X N ° ?®p efc has been at any time expressed 
to the Committee for anything of this sort?— I am 

l! 1 inquired. 

..ill- 1 ,3,* “* *, n “T' ct tire Hire of that myself, 
“ I tan when w, hare go™ 
into the facts co-operate with you in trying to set 
things going ; but as the matter has been fo often 
nelT^reLrdYfh f he /^“toould be clear. Now, 

mining as m the other subjects, 
out olthe ai * difficulty arose 

matins? W P £?W ° f tw ? ™tnrctre.ses in butter- 
making r— It might have arisen, but if the butter 

ant^LY^that^h ha «, ^ a PP ointe d what guar- 
that the others would not be appointed 
from the county. I admit it was oyer thie two thS 

r^an to differ; but you must bear in mind this 
ujj afc ruIe ^ as 111 force in the other counties and 

Sle, «d “To3d n“t “ft''"!? “ d <*■ 

mEfntioVSlS 04 dO I 0 Z * he Department to make 
fSrSS, po£t ,°i D ““*al, however desirable 

STLt £ ™rls"°S 

thatto which sL P Lb4^”“^W?d™ 4 i I0 S 

think ii aff«fe £ e cL' rm BSr££„t a t \ b ’“ 1 *£} 
&&“ Be md C S‘" i44 “ '“I® 0 * • way on? oTS drt 

county, so that by no chance could one of those 
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girls be doing work in her own neighbourhood ? — Yes : 
that is so. 

19933. Would that have the effect of avoiding these 
difficulties if they exist-?— I think it would. Cer- 
tainly if the practical suggestion to appoint, say, a 
girl from the north to the south, and a girl from the 
south to the north had ccme before me I would have 
approved of it. 

19939. Did you notice that the County Committee 
did not want to exclude those from the outside. They 
only want their own to be eligible? — None but their 
own applied. 

19940 They did not put in anything like “none 
but Donegal girls need apply.” Did you notice that 
was the attitude of the Committee? Did they put for- 
ward as a reason for the appointments that the know- 
ledge of the girls of the local Irish spoken in the 
poorer districts was rather a qualification for instruc- 
tresses in Donegal ? — Perhaps they did. 

19941. There is no great need to go into the merits 
of the rule, because I am largely in sympathy with part 
of the paragraph you have read, but I might point out 
that National teachers are appointed in their own 
localities, that boys are appointed to the post office 
in their own localities ; that various officers are ap- 
pointed under the Local Government Board in con- 
nection with dispensaries in their own localities, and 
that under the technical branch of the Department 
girls are employed as instructresses in their own 
localities. Now, 'with all that before you, is there any 
good reason for excluding girls from teaching butter- 
making in their own localities ?— It is not butter- 
making alone. It is the other subjects I am thinking 
of more than butter-making, such as horticulture, de- 
monstration plots, and poultry-keeping. 

19942. Mr. Sutherland. — What patronage would 
I hey have in these cases ? — Let us take the poultry- 
keeping. I am sorry to say there are none in Donegal, 
tut in other counties there are several hundreds of 
these farms which exist for the purpose of distribut- 
ing settings of eggs. The persons holding these farms 
must get together a number of birds that must 
be approved of by the instructor. The person who gets 
the farm often gets a house, not the whole cost of the 
house, but he gets a portion of the cost of a house in 
order that he may have a proper system of keeping 
the birds. An instructor would perhaps be asked to 
approve of inferior birds offered by her relatives, and 
these birds if passed by her receive a premium of £5. 

19943. Is it an instructor or instructress is ap- 
pointed ? — Usually they are girls. 

19944. Suppose she came from an adjoining county, 
and sh? had these things to distribute, she would have 
just as great opportunities for dishonesty ? — There is 
no dishonesty about it. It is pressure that is brought 
to bear upon her by her friends. 

19945. That is dishonesty? — It is a fine point 
whether it is dishonesty or not. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— I think the explanations 
that have taken place on both sides cannot fail to be 
of use. but after the explanation that there has been 
a misunderstanding between the County Committee 
and the Department, I think I express the feeling of 
this Commission when I say we hope there will be no 
further difficulty in the particular case. A definite 
offer has been made, which, I understand you to say, 
if it had come before you, would have obviated the 
difficulty. Now that that offer has been made, and if 
the posts have not been filled otherwise than by those 
two ladies 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — No, they have not been. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Your lordship approves 
of the general principle, but there must be an excep- 
tion to every general rule. The exception has been 
brought to Mr-. Campbell’s notice, and he approves of 

Mr. Sutherland. — That is the difference between 
y-our lordship and me. I don’t approve of the prin- 
ciple. 

19946. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you ac- 
cept then the suggestion of the Committee that the 
Parliamentary constituency be made the unit? — For 
butter-making ? 

19947. Yes?— Yes. 

19948. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I hope I am not 
going beyond the convenience of the Chairman when I 
call your attention to this, if you accepted it all 
round the Department could very largely have its own 
way. Suppose you agree that no instructor is to be 
appointed in the Parliamentary division of birth or 


residence, if there is only one instructor in the county ^g, 1907. 
the instructor must come, as a rule, from outside the — ■ 

county. _ Professor J. 

19949. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The suggestion as re- R- Campbell, 
gards these two particular women is that each of them 
should operate and do her work in the part of the 
county to which she does not belong? — That is 
easily done, but that would not get us out 
of the difficulty, I am afraid. There is the 
difficulty- of getting qualified teachers. Then 

there is the further difficulty if the rule is to apply 
to horticulture, poultry-keeping, and agricultural in- 
struction, where there is a great deal more to be given 
away than in butter-making, this difficulty arises, 
that the penny rate in Donegal raises £1,200. The De- 
partment is able to give up to the present about 
£1,350. That makes a total of £2,250. You will find 
when you provide for your live stock scheme, your flax 
scheme, and one or two other schemes with which 
there is no trouble at all, there will be very little left 
for instruction, only sufficient perhaps for two teachers 
— one for butter-making and horticulture and one for 
poultry-keeping. 

19950. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you suggest 
the result would be where you have only one instructor 
that she should not operate in her own Parliamentary 
division or should be taken from outside the county ? — 

Obviously, if there is only one teacher, he or she must 
sometimes work in his or her own district. 

19951. Suppose that instructor is taken from outside 
the county ? — Then there is no difficulty. 

19952. If there is no difficulty in accepting the regu- 
lation that an agricultural instructor is not to work 
in his or her own Parliamentary division? — That 
would exclude a native of Donegal if there is but one 
instructor. 

19953. That is the proposition of the County Com- 
mittee to you? — That may mean what I have jus* 
said. 

19954. If that is the inference from it, by all 
means? — Your lordship’s proposal is only another way 
of putting it. 

19955. I think it is right that the attitude of the 
County Committee should be fairly understood. It 
was suggested that the question might be referred to 
the Council of Agriculture ; that is on the notes ? — It 
’S. 

19956. Is not one-third of the Council nominated by 
the Department? — Yes. 

19957. Now, in view of the little errors to which I 
have called your attention in the correspondence, do 
you think was not it rather natural for the County 
Committee to shy at that reference? — I don’t think 
that they should. Apart from the fact that that two- 
thirds of it are elected, the other fact remains that 
the one-third that are appointed have again and again 
voted on questions contrary to the way the Depart- 
ment would like, and the Department accept their 
judgment. The V ice-President of the Department, 
when appointing these gentlemen, never for a moment 
expected that they would support his policy. 

19958. Put yourself in the position of the men on 
that Committee, don’t you think that would be a rea- 
sonable feeling ? — There is no reason for it, but if they 
had the feeling 

19959. Some account should be made of it? — Yes. 

19960. TVhat the County Committee did was to send 
out their resolution to other Committees in Irelard, 
and by a big majority they approved of it? — I can 
tell you a story about that. I can tell you of con- 
versations I had with individuals on County Com- 
mittees who, although they may not have voted against 
the resolution, have begged tiie Department to keep 
the rule in operation. They say their lives would be 
made miserable by the number of local applicants- 
wanting this post or that. 

19961. That would not be on the merits. It would 
be only on the ground of relieving these people from 
canvassing? — That alone shows that the snowball re- 
solution — 

19962. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Pardon me if I draw 
attention to the fact that we have got away from the 
original subject of discussion, which was whether in 
the case of these particular butter instructresses an 
arrangement could not be made of putting an end to 
a misunderstanding that has existed I am rather in 
hopes from what we have heard that that is possible ? 

—Yes. 

19963. We have now passed away from that to a 
general discussion ? — I jet me say most assnredly I an 
H 2 
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Feb. M, 1007. exceedingly sorry that the . County Committee should there are 3,783, and the money of course has in- 
•— liave any feeling over the matter, because I can assure creased proportionately. 

Professor ■ J. your lordship that that was not in the minds of the 19975. In the case of all those tables we may take it 

K. Campbell. Department s officers. The truth is in the first year that the progress which they illustrate has Wen ar 


this branch of the Department consisted of Mr. companied by an increase in expenditure ? — Yes and 
Gordon and myself, and the share of a clerk along with that there is increased efficiency. ’ The 
at night. It has been all along next to i-m- money is being better spent every year. 


possible to get clerical assistance out 


19976. Mr. Sutherland. — W hat means have you of 


Treasury. I am bound to say I did not see some of testing that ?— In this way. Take for example the 
these letters before they went out. I can assure you nomination system. We hold about, 200 shows every 
their contents were unknown to me personally, and ab- spring to which these mares come, and we send a veteri- 


solutely unknown to the Vice-President of the De- 
partment and I am very sorry that the County 


try surgeon who inspects them. 

19977. I understand that Ireland is a country that 


Committee should have any feelings over the exports horses largely? — Yes. 

matter. Nothing was further from our thoughts. I 19978. How much is the export ? Has it increased 
feel sure that if I myself had had an opportunity of and if so, what is the value of the increase ? — I have 
meeting Monsignor M ‘Glynn or of meeting your lord- not these figures by me. 

ship and discussing the question this difficulty could 19979. The result is really the thing we are inte- 
have been swept away. In future I hope there will be rested in ? — And also to apply your own argument 

some means of getting a little more in direct touch that the opinion of the local committees and county 

with you. committees are of great weight. That represents the 

19964. Mr. Sutherland. — Surely it is a safe pro- gradual development in the opinion of the county com- 

cedure always to accept the nomination of the Com- mittees. They have a desire to avail themselves of 

mittee of the County Council as an appointing body ; these schemes. 

there is no difficulty in that ?— No. ‘ 19980. Is that ths whole element in it ; does not 

19965. It is a very rare thing for a public Depart- it also represent the increased opportunities that are 


ment to go beyond the officer who has the nomination ; given to them? — Yes. It represents the increased 

you must know that as a matter of procedure, I sup- number of good sires in the country, 

pose. If in a large department there is a sub-depart- 19981. It does not touch the result. I knew that 

ment the head of the department in making an ap- Irish horses were largely exported, and what I would 
pomtment will surely accept the nomination of the like to know is has that -increased owin'* to your ef- 
chief of the sub-department? — In other words, should forts? — It has perhaps decreased owing to the way the 
I recommend a certain person to the Secretary of the country was denuded of horses during the war. Since 
Department, my immediate superior, he would ap- the war the export of horses to England may have 

Pr i°QQfi2 f vrI m+v-,*. . , t g“e down^ but that would not afiect my statement. 

19966. He would think twice before disapproving of 19982. Does the introduction of motor traffic inter- 
it?— He would go very carefully into it. fere with it?— It does not interfere with hunting It 

x Mr lv Sutherland.— S urely any thing that comes interferes with coaching horses. The next scheme is 
from the County Committee m the same way comes to the cattle scheme at page 24. I have diagrams here 
y ToQ?7 6P |- tm ^ nt With Certain a ™ ounfc of authority, which illustrate the progress that lias been made under 
is-Si'*. F c R t A ki 1 S 1 ^TT.-Assuming always it, that scheme in the introduction of liigh-class bulls 
is within the established rules. Perhaps we can pass under the premium system which every County Com- 
from this incident now?-I don’t accept Mr. Sutfier- mittee is carrying out, and on whiclf e^y CouX 
OQqL St M m | nt ' T(U . , 4 want ° to ’ pend more ^ Z Q ?e 

CmfncH s hn l ^d^™ RLA ^' —I tl hl “L a ti. 0UtSlde Coui ? ty This (indicates) represents the number of bulLs'stand- 
should have more authority than anyone in- mg for service for small farmers’ cows at a fee of a 
* de le ,- ] Department ?-N° ; there are the technical shilling. Our difficulty here is to get bulb The de 
qualifications That is why I cannot accept Mr. mand lias been so great. Then there is the swine 
Sutherland s statement. The County Committee’s re- scheme. Premium boars have been given out each 

commendations should not be aDDroved of without, the given out eacii 


commendations should not be approved of without the year, 
person nominated having been subjected to an exami- 19E 
nation as to his or her technical qualifications. of th 


19983. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hat is the cause 
of the drop in these?— We started by giving £5 pre- 


19969. No; I am not referring to that. You, of into for one 7nd iiw „ U P ffi 

course are perfectly ngnt to judge of the qualifier cient inducement. We increaid it bv £3 
STJ&f 7 y ° U T “1 Somg to reject any per- £3 made it jump up again Tgreat Sal has £n 

is also a very serious matter that the resnonsibilitv for 3 i’ ^®£ r . St year 9“*® were 


is also a very serious matter that the responsibility for 
Hie administration of these schemes rests upon the 
Department and not on the County Committee. 
19970. It should not ? — But it does. 


one of these, and last year there were 140 

19984. Mr StriHSEiiHi — What sort 'of assistance 
do you give!— We gtve £6,000 a year to the County 


1997L SirTo^ i S' of the Departs ti “”‘ 

Swf 1 IT* SSSoney £we ™ I0 " coS *“ the 

19972. Mr. Sutherland. — But also with local rates 1 QQ&f, Ua,,, a " .. 

Surely to that extent the local committee is entitled th^SntS b 2^"%$**** th ® £ ^ 000 between 
to consideration? each ?— No ’ * ° 7 g ^ a ' n e 1 ual amount to 

19973. Sir Francis Mowatt. — We have got these ioqav tut. „ , . , 

schemes. We don’t propose to go into them?— Except with that r ^ 1,ates th© amount?— I have dealt 

that I want to say that in the case of the live S , Wlut , TO T USUaUy do is the Agricultural 

schemes, as in that of the instruction schemes, pro^ Hon of tlie coXty anf the liv^ T T ^ 
gress has been made, as win be seen by the diagrams the ^ d e . ® sto ? k > Mld WG dmd;J 

19974. Sir John Colomb.-You are handing fn these vre dMd^ifX it ^ and then 

diagrams ? — Certainly. I won't enter into the Live I 1 ■ f 1 , 8 ® 18 of stock > and we take the 

Stock Schemes further than refer to the Horse Breed- 19989 Yo^d™^ St “^J* 7 ^ amount - 
ing Schemes in which we register stallions. The dwracter of thf ? ccount tlle S eneral 
diagram here represents the progress that has been ines ■ do wXS^t 7 , and . the character of the hold- 
made in the introduction of good sires into the country vince of T.mn«f* PP ^i S at equally to the pro- 

The black (indicates) represents the agricXrei K *0 Meath, Mayo/and 

horses, agricultural sires, Clydesdales 8 and so - 7 dlffere ” ce ls that m Mayo and 

on; the red represents the tSJ Galway more than in the other counties 


on; the red represents ’ the thoroughbred ani- vnn^nm+i-nf re £ eive mo . re tha n the other counties 
mals. When we started in 1901 there X Y™ A"?? three-fifths, 

only thirteen of one breed and ninety-seven of the of *5? consideration the character 

other. Now we have 76 of the one and lfiR of +t 7 , . The western counties get more 


other. Now we have 76 of the one and 163 of the tLa-n The western counties get more 

other, and in 1906-07, the inspection for which is Si zero Art^Vnow I + ne ^ n , ot , , refer to the Fer- 
gomg on at present, the number will be largely in- will WT+L now «»n« to the table on which you 
creased. These figures apply to congested and non- ' ° f the .^ ds hy aU these 

congested areas alike. With regard to the system of cong5ed^mH^k“ d J< " 1 the 

nomination for marea that (indicate* diagram) shows rot? SSiaTltfmti™ 1 d °- 

the operations that have taken place. There were of +T n P +?ki attentlon J are brought together at the top 
1,554 of these negations in thS trot 5“ 

j avow wiu see exactly what each County Committee has pro- 
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posed to do during the ensuing year. For 1906-07 you 
will see the schemes they have adopted and the schemes 
rejected, and the amounts they have set aside, and it 
also shows the rate that is raised. 

19991. Mr. Sutherland. — I notice that the schemes 
tor the improvement of the horses are adopted by al- 
most every county ? — Yes. 

19992. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnf.ll.— H as there been 
any overlapping up to this? — It has not been serious 
at any rate — I mean not so serious that we have had 
to take action about it, but we do fear that it is 

bound sooner or later 

19993. I am talking of the past?— In the past I 
don’t think so. The schemes of the Department have 
not been very extensively taken up in Donegal. 

19994. Has there been any overlapping in the farm 
improvement schemes ? — No serious overlapping. Done- 
gal is spending on the Parish Committee scheme nearly 
£2,000, and under the County Committee they are 
spending £600 on a similar scheme. I put it to 
you there is bound to be overlapping, and it is at any 
rate a mo»t wasteful system to have two public bodies 
applying money to one and the some purpose. I really 
think there should be some means of amalgamating 
the two. , . , 

19995. There does not seem to be much waste an the 
congested districts ?— My point is there will be as the 
work develops. 

19996. Do you know that a great deal of the money 
expended by the County Committee under the super- 
vision of the Department for these farm improvements 
goes to the non-congested area in Donegal ? — It ought 
not. because part of the rate is raised in the congested 
■districts. 

19997. A great deal of the £600 goes to the non- 
congested area? — Whatever portion the County Com- 
mittee devote to it, hut I presume that the representa- 
tives from the congested districts of Donegal see that 
they get their fair share of the £600. If not they are 
not doing their duty. 

19998. Mr. Sutherland. — If there was to be one 
body administering it would you not think it should 
be the body that is giving the most money ? — That is 
merely a matter of who happens to have the best en- 
dowment at the time. 

19999. And gives the most benefit — what do you say 
to that alternative?— The £600, however small it may 
be, represents some of the ratepayers’ money while the 
•other does not. 

20000. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I was anxious to 
ask you if you have many bee-keeping stations in the 
congested area ? — That is referred to in part 2. 

20001. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Perhaps you may 
pass to part 2 ? — There are first forestry, field experi- 
ments, and demonstrations. That (indicating dia- 
gram) represents experiments and demonstration 
plots under the County Committees, and the develop- 
ment since the Department began. I think it was Mr. 
Bryce who asked whether there were such things. 

20002. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps before 
your evidence is completed you will be able to tell us 
how many of thes demonstration plots are in congested 
areas in different localities? — Certainly. The red re- 
presents the experimental plots, and the black the de- 
monstration plots. On the red ones the land is very 
accurately measured, and every thing that is done is 
noted, the size of the plots, the weight of the manures 
and of the crops, &c., in order that we may base 
more definite conclusions on them than we can on the 
demonstration plots which farmers merely inspect and 
■ estimate the results for themselves. 

20003. How do you acquire plots? — The itinerant 
instructor gets them from farmers. 

20004. Does he pay rent? — No. They usually give 
them in exchange for manures and seeds. It is car- 
ried out under the supervision of the agricultural in- 
structor. 

20005. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — To get the pro- 
duce? — To get the produce. Then there is barley- 
growing, early potato-growing, fruit-growing, veget- 
able preservation, cheese-making, tobacco cultivation, 
the peat industry, the fattening of poultry, and the 
improvement in the management of creameries. 

20006. Mr. Havana gh. — About the fattening of 
poultry — is it on the increase? — There are not very 
many stations that have been at work for a 
long time. One or two of them are making favourable 
progress, but I could not say that any of them are 
•out of danger or safely launched. Our object is to 


send the birds fattened to England rather than send Feb i 8j [g 07i 
them to England to he fattened there. — 

20007. Most of our export is store fowl?— It is Professor J. 
nearly all store fowl. E - Campbell. 

20008. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Where are the 
stations? — Our school is at Avondale, in Wicklow, 
and we train managers for these poultry stations, and 
wherever a person is found who is willing to put 
capital into the business of poultry fattening, the 
Department, if they have the man at all, give the 
person the free use of an expert for one year. But 
we don’t start it until we get someone in the locality, 
be it co-operative society or individual, to put up the 
money and the premises to carry on the business. 

20009. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you see any reason why 
poultry fattening would not succeed as much in Ire- 
land as in England ? — I see no reason whatever. 

20010. You think there is something in it?— Yes. 

20011. Because they fatten in England ?— Yes. 

20012. Sir Francis' Mowatt.— In reference to the 
peat industry, I see you say that, acting on the advice 
of Continental experts, the Department have rented 
a bog in the centre of Ireland where they have erected 
peat fuel machinery and demonstrated the most suc- 
cessful Continental process. What does that mean ? — 

In certain parts of the Continent peat is manu- 
factured by machinery, not in the ordinary way. We 
have brought over that machinery. 

20013. Do the words mean they demonstrated the 
success of the process?— No. They demonstrated the 
svstem. 

20014. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is that the sys- 
tem of making briquettes of ordinary peat? — The 
ordinary peat- briquettes have not been found to be 
profitable. The only profitable form of the industry 
is to make fuel, litter, and dust- 

20015. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A nd brown 
paper? — And brown paper to some extent. 

20016. Mr. Sutherland.— I would like to see in Ire- 
land a factory of that kind going ?— A peat factory ? 

20017. Yes? — You. would see a very good one near 
Portadown. 

20018. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A nd one for 
manufacturing paper at Celbridge ? — Yes. 

20019. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is the Portadown 
factory commercially successfully? — I am sure it is, 
from the amount of capital that the owner is putting 
into it, and the enthusiasm displayed. It has been 
going for some years. 

20020. Is it a very expensive process ?— The power 
is expensive, but the actual machinery is not expensive. 

20021. Are the by-products valuable? — The pro- 
ducts are peat dust, which is used for packing fruit, 

Ac., and peat moss litter, and fuel. Now I come 
to part II. of my memorandum — the working of 
the Act in the congested districts. That is at 
page 40. What I have said so far relates 
to Doth non-congested and congested districts, hut now 
I propose to deal more closely with the operation of 
the work in congested districts. I begin by saying 
that these diagrams I have shown you are, in 
the opinion of the Department, a complete justifica- 
tion of the system which has been adopted of the ad- 
ministration through County Committees. In the 
early years progress was slow, but as the procedure 
became understood there has been a rapid increase in 
the volume as well as in the quality of the work done. 

Of the thirty-three County Committees only one or two 
have held back, while in all the others there has been 
an increase not only in the work as a whole, but in 
every section of it. In this part of the evidence atten- 
tion* is directed specially to the seven counties mainly 
congested, viz., Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, Leitrim, Ros- 
common, Galway and Kerry. For the sake of clear- 
ness Cork and Clare are omitted, as the non-congested 
portions of these two counties being very small, to in- 
clude them would only obscure the picture. The sys- 
tem adopted by the Department with regard to these 
counties was in the early years the same as for the 
whole of the rest of Ireland, viz., the administration 
of schemes through the local authorities. But in these 
districts there are difficulties to be overcome which did 
not present themselves in the rest of the country, and 
if the County Committees of these seven counties, not- 
withstanding these difficulties, have made progress 
proportionate to that of other counties, there is the 
more credit due to them. As a matter of fact it may 
be said at once that nothwithstanding the special diffi- 
culties of the situation, the .progress in the work that 
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has been attained in all these counties — as will be that many of the witnesses do not yet seem to fullv 
shown directly by figures— will bear comparison with understand the situation as it existed previous to or 
that of other counties where the people Lve under more since 1904. Moreover, none of the witnesses in corn- 
favourable conditions There are two distinct periods paring the work of the County Committees and of the 
to be considered— first the period beforehand secondly, Congested Districts Board appeared to understand 

the period since 1904. Any representative institution the arrangement which was come to with that Boa'd 

which could come through the complications and con- in October, 1903, and which is set forth in Mr. Wvnd- 

fusion which arose owing to the wording of the Act ham’s minute which is printed in the Appendix to the 
creating the Department, must have in it a vitality First Report of the Rova'i Commission (Cd 

capable of surmounting any administrative difficulty 3267, 1906, p. 269). In this connection, therel 

that can possibly arise. The difficulty was caused by fore I mav be permitted to ask the Com- 
wl.at appears ! 0 have been an oversight in the draught- mission to bear in mind the following facts:- 
18 ? 9 \ I t t l aS T f lrea f y re , ferred L 111 1904 tke Congested Districts Board had been at 
to bj the Vice-President of the Department, and need work twelve years, and the County Committees onlv 
i n y “ ve 5’ briefly mentioned, here* The situation two or three years. 2. The work of the seven Countv 
rinnnwi t “ e department s agricultural endowment of Committees is rapidly increasing in volume as will be 

£100, (XX) was ear-marked for the non -congested por- shown presently. It would have been greater to-day 

toons of Ireland, and could not therefore be applied hut for (1) the confusion created by the operations of 

to an area scheduled as congested. Neither could the two public bodies during the first year ; and (2) the 

Department apply funds to a district in respect of fact that the people in those districts had for twelve 

p rate was not raised for the purposes of their years been accustomed to seek and obtain relief and 

£^7 ™ arei ! ado P*cd scheduling a assistance from a central department and that time- 

o C0 "f^ St ^ ( an .. el “ tor f. 1 division) was not must be given them to get accustomed to the change 
CoveS^t a J / the Um j u <? der the brought about by the introduction of representative 

Government Act (a rural district). Some way had institutions. ^ 

^ b^j^und out of jhe difficulty. and it was accordingly 20022. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — The Congested- 
" Districts Board does not give money in relief. Per- 


y • j i ■ luiutuu), ttuu nan uicoruuigiy 

decided to raise the rate for the purpose of the De- 
partment’s work over the non-congested and mainly 
non-eongested rural districts, and to exclude the con- 
gested and mainly congested rural districts. In — 


mainly congested rural districts were excluded from 
the rate and from the purview of the County Com- 
mittee, while the congested portions of the mainly non- 
congested districts were rated, hut could receive no 
funds from the Department. To obviate this difficulty 
as far as possible, the Congested Districts Board 
agreed to contribute pro rata in respect of the con- 
gested portions of the areas included in the districts 
over which a rate was raised. This arrangement, 
which was the only practical one in the circumstances, 
gave * J— i ’ • 


haps you did not mean to use the word in a technical 
sense ? — No, I did not. 

20023. Mr. .Sutherland. — What do you call the re- 


K CM«1 aim ilia i my congested rural districts. In ac- 20023. Mr. Sutherland— What do you call the re 
™pini nCe . there ^ th ^ I1 , 0 . n ^? n g est€d portions of the presentative institutions ?— The County Committees 
fh^riii» C o^ eS t e<i dl6t T lcts were excluded from through whom the Department works . J The Depart- 

the rate and from the purview of the County Com- ment works through these by statute. ^ 

Mr. Sutherland. — I don't see liow they are repre- 
sentative. ' x 

C^Antont MacDonnell— Members of the County- 


- Mr. Sutherland. — But as members they are- 

not an ad hoc body?— They are surely representative 
of the people. 3. The Congested Districts Board hail a 
sum for tlie improvement of agriculture in the con- 
gested districts verv milnh tr-mn+w 11 ... J-l. -1 _ 1 .-I 


P r ^ ctlcai <rae in the circumstances, sum for the improvement of agriculture in the con- 
to a great deal of correspondence between gested districts verv much greater than that available- 
bodies concerned, viz., the Department, the to County Committees. On agricultural 


muen greater than that available- 
to County Committees. On agricultural development 
ri the . B ° ard s Pent £11,000 per annum, hut only 
±^,000 of this sum was given to the Department to- 
3 m on . th * 4 - In, Mr. Wyndham’s memor- 

andum, to which reference has been made, it is stated' 
- the pn w ar T 7 ork of the Congested Districts- 
„ 7° ard J ®. completed further funds will he available- 
„ ;„', P r^ sh 1 ln? ^ n T the secondar y work of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction.’’ Until this policy has- 

fram £mi e l£ Ul ' ° r Untl1 the De P artme nt obtain funds 
toom some other source no comparison can be fairly in- 

anS?^ t,e . W ? rk ° f the County Committees 
Boaif d ? n f the Congested Districts- 

the Th + i - C ^ gS l d Dlstncts Board concurred 
, +l;?T y outlined m the memorandum in question, 
i this document it, is sneoifirali-TT o+„+~i *i. 


e to a great deal ot correspondence between 
the three bodies concerned, viz., the Department, the 
Congested Districts Board and the County Committees 
of Agriculture. The Countv Committees’' schemes had 
to be sanctioned by the Congested Districts Board, as 
they were contributing in respect of the congested dis- 
tricts, while the whole schemes of the County Commit- 
tees had likewise to be sanctioned by the Department. 

Lengthy correspondence was entailed by this pro- 
cedure, and overlapping with the schemes of the Con- 
gested Districts Board in the congested portions of 
the mainly non-congested rural districts could not be 
avoided. The situation was further complicated by 
the fact that County Councillors from the congested 
rural districts could attend meetings of the County 

Councils and if they thought proper vote against the in the policy outlined*™ ' the memoreDd^^ c „ onc, !"' ea 

proposals for raising a rate, and so block all schemes In this doc'ument His sSwS 2 

m the non-congested portions of the county. Many “(the congested dfetrictoWWf tlat th ^ 7 

members of County Committees failed to understand “in ™ would have to surrender- 

the meaning of proced™, and the people of the "tight To prefmlSS'Sm'^” ' ‘SJt-A'P ° f - * lsir 
localities concerned were whol y bewildered by it In work of land . “I 1 * 1 * llle pnmary 

1902 an Act was passed enabling Counrt CoLdls to EetS ^ and TOhef of ^gestion had 

include aU non-congested, and to exclude all con- 20025. Most Rev Dr O’Doyvttt t l v » 
gested, electoral divisions from the rate. The Con- know where are +w n totoi ¥';~I s ^ ou M Rke to- 
gested Districts Board concluded that there were token from Mr. 'Wyndham’s are words 

serious practical objections to two independent schemes 20026. I do not- toe th^ fn^V,* ™ •' * • T , 

for similar work being carried concurrently in the have not misquoted them hut T ,^l nnte ? ~T k° pe I 

same dmtact, and they thetetora intimated to £1„ meeting, at * lc ' 

Connty Connells that in futnre the Board weald die- they w-onid have to a lve , C 50 far as to Ba l 

continue the., contribution toward, scheme, of the •. fhey ulre,™ hVSoul b,mS ' 

Coun-^ Committees. In November of the following incorporated in the minutp g ' “ ugh ***** was not 
year, however the Land Act came into operation, and 20027. Look at , 

^TROQ 85 T°/ hlS ;i Ct r / pealed Sectiop 18 of the Act these words are there ?-Ye? 

of 1899. It- was therefore no longer illegal for the however, surrender in resist At T , ha >' will, 

Department to spend money in congested areas. It a part of their right ttfcreWT, a . g ' 1 ' lc , ultu *' al Rtheme s^ 
was ohvions, however, that if the Congested Districts onnoo rp. . . g preferential treatment.” 
STnd? to d S* Committees continued to apply wh^t^oj refer S +^? W S diam ’ s better— is that 

funds for -die same purpose, overlapping and chn- minuto TW That is token from the- 

t]lis difficulty Was obviated W the'fwSt^f Tif i P ^ CJ T y WMcl1 was concurred in 
f6 , C ^ a 5 tke J Co "S« t€d Districts Board in the dutv of tS S "f 8 ^° ard ' and which it was. 
October, 1903, decided that their funds, hitherto onera+e ‘in • Be P ar tment of Agriculture to co- 
development, should in future i£ ^ tha-Pthf ° Ut on to* 5 understand- 

be diverted from that purpose and be applied to the time We S °°^sted districts would, for a; 

primary purpose of land purchase and the relief of treatment ;!? P ^ of ^eir right to preferential 

congestion. This question has already been dealt that to } res Pcrt of agricultural improvement and' 
with by the Vice-President of the Department, and it “for putton^^+L^ 61, W01lld ^ “ available 

is toerefore unnecessary to go into it in great deal “a^tSh^toaTiw work of agriculture- 

given, 6 however, parSarly iLTfrom^ii^ho^ Ws “SStt ^toin^in^^d- 

^ ~ ~ ^ S ” ° f 
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£ 2,000 was quite inadequate to meet the additional 
•contribution from the Department towards expendi- 
ture by local authorities in respect of the congested 
areas, but in order to simplify procedure and to re- 
move one of the greatest barriers to progress, viz., 
the confusion that has arisen in the minds of the 
people, the Agricultural Board cheerfully agreed to 
vote a sum to make the county schemes complete. A 
•comparison has also been made between the work of 
-the Parish Committees and that of the County Com- 
mittees. Parish Committees, however, have been in 
existence for five or six years, and their work was not 
considered successful at first, not until the people had 
become accustomed to the scheme. 

20029. What reason have you for saying that their 
-work was not considered successful at first? — I can 
find it in the evidence you have had. 

20030. Any report that I have seen stated that the 
work was successful from the start? — In Mr. Doran’s 
evidence page 323 he states with reference to the 
Parish Committes : — “It was very difficult during 
the first few years to get the work satisfactorily done, 
or in fact to have the scheme taken up at all with any 
•degree of earnestness. The people thought the ad- 
vances which it was possible for them to get too 
small. However, it began to take, and in every in- 
stance where it was well administered it has been 
■a great success. 

20031. That does not deny, although the difficulty 
was great, it was a success from the start where it 
was taken up ? — I think these words are pretty clear. 

20032. However, that is what you refer to? — Yes. 
As a matter of fact it is only natural it should be so. 
All the schemes of the Department had to undergo a year 
or two of trial before they got to be understood, and 
I think I am not saying anything against the work of 
-the Parish Committees when I say it was not as suc- 
•cessful in the first year as it would be a year or two 
afterwards. Moreover, the Congested Districts Board 
•spend in congested areas as much on their Parish 
•Committee scheme alione (£11,245), as the seven 
•County Committees receive in contributions from the 
Department (£10.682) to spend on their ten schemes 
in both the congested and non-congested districts. I 
hope that fact will be borne in mind. 

20033. Mr. Sutherland. — What inference do you 
•wish us to draw from that ? — That I don’t expect the 
•one-tenth of a pound will do as much as the whole 
pound. 

20034. Quite so. It depends on how it is done? — 
But the point is you cannot expect it. 

20035. No, not reasonably? — Indeed the joint fund 
in County Mayo for ten schemes amounts only to 
£2,745, while the Congested Districts Board vote for 
-the Parish Committee scheme in that countv a sum 
of £3,450. 

20036. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would you con- 
trast your scheme with the Parish Committee scheme 
— in what do they differ, and in what do they agree ? — 
’They differ in this, that under the Department’s scheme 
the County Committee offer prizes for improvements in 
-the buildings, in the homestead, and in the cultiva- 
tion of the land. That is adjudicated on in the sum- 
mer, and the most successful person receives the prize. 

20037. Who adjudicates on it? — The adjudication 
is carried out by the itinerant instructor from a neigh- 
bouring county. One county lends its instructor to an- 
-other. 

20038. Is there any association of local people with 
him as assessors? — No; the County Committee have 
hitherto been satisfied to accept the decision of an 
itinerant instructor from another county. 

20039. And what is done in the case of the Parish 
Committee scheme ? — In the case of the Parish Com- 
mittee scheme a sum of money is given as a contribu- 
tion to each person who carries out an improvement. 

20040. As a contribution towards the work ? — Yes. 

20041. Could you give an answer as to the com- 
parative value of the work produced by the competing 
schemes — take a sum of £10 spent under each scheme 
— what would be the value of the work done in each 
•case? — I could not say what the £10 would do under 
the Congested Districts Board scheme, but for that 
£10 there is almost no limit to the number of farmers 
who may compete for it, all trying to effect 
improvements to get the prize. The prize will per- 
haps eventually go to three of them, three of the best. 

20042. But it exercises a stimulating influence? — 
Tt does, a very great influence, indeed. 


20043. What is your own opinion as to the effect of jvfi. 18, 1907. 
the two schemes ? — I am certainly very much in favour — 
of the Department’s scheme. 

20044. That is the prize system ?— Yes. k - Campbell. 

20045. Are you aware that the prize system is in 
force in Donegal? — Yes, in Donegal I believe it is, 
but not in other counties. 

20046. Is there any point of difference between your 
scheme and the Parish Committee scheme in Donegal ? 

— I think I am right in saying that whereas under 
the Department’s scheme very few prizes are given, in. 

Donegal, so large a number of prizes are given that 
it. amounts practically to a bonus instead of a prize to 
a very large number of people who succeed in doing 
a certain amount of improvement. 

20047. You mean there are fewer blanks in the 
Congested Districts Board scheme ? — That is so. 

20048. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I think we were told 
in evidence that the contribution nnder the Parish 
Committee scheme generally amounts to about one- 
tenth the value of the work done? — There is no rea- 
son why the sums contributed by the local committee 
or the County Council might not be equal or greeter. 

20049 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— One could not be 
sure up to this that it is not less? — It might be less, 
but it might he a great deal more. 

20050. In reference to the western scheme under 
which subsidies are given, would you consider that 
with a very poor population it would be exceedingly 
difficult to work a prize scheme? — No; not if given 
sufficient organisation. It would be difficult without 
organisaton. 

20051. How would the poorest class of holders make 
improvements in their homesteads without a little 
subsidy ?— That may be, but if you refer to schemes 
which I have outlined here, which I propose for con- 
gested districts, there is no reason why they could 
not get a small loan towards that. 

20052. Mr. Sutherland. — Who invented the sys- 
tem? — Which system? 

20053. Of giving prizes, or of giving subsidies to- 
wards the improvement of houses ? — I really could not 
tell you who invented it. 

20054. Where did they begin first ? — They must have 
been begun by the Congested Districts Board. They 
have been about six or seven years at work. In fact 
I think they began in 1897. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Which, my lord, was 
prior m date of origin — the western scheme or the 
Donegal scheme? 

20055. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The western 
scheme by some years. It was originally brought be- 
fore us by Father O’Hara?— In this connection it 
should be stated that the Agricultural Board never for 
a moment contemplated that the Congested Districts 
Board would divert to Parish Committees for agri- 
cultural development any portion of the funds, which 
it was stated m Mr. Wyndham’s minute were firstly 
to he applied to the “ primary work of land purchase 
and the relief of congestion,” and according as this 
work was being completed, were secondly to be “ avail- 
able for pushing on the secondary work of agricultural 
and technical instruction.” 

20056. Do you think is that a matter for the Agri- 
cultural Board?— No, but it was their view. They 
were told by us that the money was to be given for 
land development. 

20057. Are you aware that the Congested Districts 
Board has put into estates work all the money which 
the work that the Board could put forward in that 
direction demanded t— Perhaps you could tell me how 
much that is? 

20058. I could not?— I am sorry I cannot just 


now 

20059. But I can assure you the estates work went 
on as fast as the machinery would allow, and it was 
fed with sufficient funds hitherto? — It was not neces- 
sary to draw on this £11,000, hut that does not alter 
the fact that the Agricultural Board were induced to 
take over the work and subscribe to it on the -under- 
standing that it was really required for land pur- 
chase. I only wish on this to state a fact. I don i 
suggest anything. 

20060. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The inference 
lying on the surface, to which you must be held, is 
that you make a suggestion that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have not acted up to the terms of Mr. 
Wyndbam’s agreement ? — I would nob like to put it so 
strongly as that. When the proposal was put before 
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FA. 18 1907. ® oari ^ they demurred, but it was. represented to 
‘ __L them that it was. required for the primary work. 
Professor J. 20061. Mr. Sutherland. — What is that ? — Land 
R. Campbell purchase and relief of congestion. 

• 20062. That is the migration of people, or the en- 
largement of holdings ?— I should say both were under- 
stood. 

20063. I think that is a reasonable construction to 
put upon the Act of Parliament — that that was the 
primary work? — T am taking the word “primary” 
from Mr. Wyndham's minute, in the sense in which 
he used it. 

' 20064. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not your 
agricultural body consider that by no chance could 
the primary work be done in two, three, four, five, or 
sis years? Would not something like seven or eight 
years be necessary to have that primary work com- 
pleted no matter with what expedition it was put 
•forward ? — Yes, and it rather seems it must be a long 
time. When that bargain was made, I held myself 
the view that it must be a long time, but the fact 
is so may claims have come upon the Department from 
the congested districts. 

20065. Your Board could scarcely anticipate that 
it would be done in a great- hurry ? — No. 

20066. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It was a provi- 
sional arrangement. It seemed fair at the time to all 
parties, but by that arrangement the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board were not precluded from proceeding with 
their other ameliorative measures besides mere migra- 
tion ? — I am afraid that the Department 

20067. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Y ou may have 
held differently, but we don’t admit the justice of 
your inference on that point. 

20068. Mr. Sutherland. — Is not- the existence of 
Mr. Wyndham’s minute an evidence that he himself 
was not satisfied with the rate at which the relief of 
congestion was going on? — Doubtless that was the rea- 
son that- led the Congested Districts Board 

20069. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That was not the 
reason that led us to make the arrangement. The 
reason why the thing was introduced was that the 
Congested Districts Board wished to relieve itself as 
far as possible of functions which were not actually 
and directly connected with the purchase and acquisi- 
tion of land, the improvement of land, migration, and 
the improvement in the condition of tenants, and we 
had regard to the fact- that the Congested Districts 
Board is a transient body, and the Department of Agri- 
culture is a permanent body, and would be the natural 
heir to the work of the Congested Districts Board 
when the Congested Districts Board had performed its 
•functions, but we never limited ourselves as to the 
manner in which we would apply the funds that were 
left to us. 

Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — So much is that 
the case that in a letter from Mr. Wyndliam, I believe 
a letter to the Treasury, he stated lie believed that por- 
tion of the increased funds should go to the Parish 
Committees scheme ? — Well, there at any rate is the 
impression on our minds. 

20071. Sir Francis Mowatt. — We shall have an op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Wyndham’s views, as he is 
coming before us ?— Of course the minute is the only 
thing we have to go by. 

20072. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But they were the 
views of the Board, not merely Mr. Wyndham’s per- 
sonal views on the point. As a matter of fact the 
figures show we are not open to the conclusion which 
you draw, because I find that in the year 1904-5, which 
was the year in which this agreement was made, we 
spent npon Parish Committees £10,361, and in the 
last year we spent on Parish Committees £11,245, so 
there has been no such large allocation of additional 
funds to Parish Committees as yon seem to infer? — 
May I ask how much was in it in 1903 ? 

20073. It was not in 1903 that the thing was done ? 
— It was in October, 1903, that the arrangement, I 
think, was come to. 

20074. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But it took effect 
afterwards. 

20074a. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — In 1904 it took 
effect for the first time ? — In 1903-4. 

Mr. Sutherland. — An important point was the 
amount the Congested Districts Board had spent up 
to that time, the number of years they had been in 
existence, and the amount of money they Lad spent 
on general improvements, and the purchase of land 
and migration respectively up to the date of Mr. 
Wyndham’s minute. 


20075. Sir Antony MacDonneli,. — We did not adopt, 
any self-denying ordinance in making that compact; 
with the Department. We did not impose any fetters- 
upon ourselves? — Then- I proceed : — In justice to the 
Department and to the. Agricultural Board, it is hoped 
that the members of the Commission will have due re- 
gard to these facts, which appear to have been whollv 
absent from the minds of many of the witnesses who- 
have already given evidence. There can be no doubt, 
however, as to the nature of the arrangement which 
was come to in 1903 between the Congested Districts 
Board on the one hand and the Department and the 
Agricultural Board on the other. Mr. Wyndham's- 
minute is perfectly clear, and that it was clearly 
interpreted by the Department- and the Agricultural 
Board is shown by the reply of the Vice-President as- 
well as the minute of the Agricultural Board at their- 
meeting on the 19tli July, 1906, which is printed on 
page 272 of the Appendix to the First Report of this 
Commission. 

20076. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you aware- 
that there has been a pronouncement from the Board 
with reference to that pronouncement of the Agri- 
cultural Board ? — Yes ; it is printed in your Report. 

20077. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Then your ex- 
pression “no doubt” would seem to call for some- 
modification, as you are not altogether in harmony 
with the views of the Congested Districts Board upon 
the point? — Certainly, I don’t think the Board had 
any doubt-, and personally I had not. 


20078. Your Board had no doubt, but other parties 
had a doubt? — There could be no doubt in the mind 
of the Agricultural Board — I would mend in that way. 

20079. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — There was no- 
doubt? — There was no doubt. For three seasons this- 
arrangement had been in operation, and during that- 
time the policy of the Department has been to de- 
velop their statutory relations with the County Com- 
mittees of Agriculture. The County Council of each of 
the counties has annually raised its rate and carried 
on a number of schemes applicable to the whole ad- 
ministrative county. It was apparent, at an early 
stage, however, that, owing to the previous history 
of the congested districts, which had so long been 
accustomed to look to a central body for assistance, it 
would be necessary to supplement the work of the- 
County Committees in the poorer districts. Accord- 
ingly the Agricultural Board provided .additional 
funds, and the Department, through its inspectors, 
who are always in close touch with the work of the- 
County Committees, have aided the poorer districts' 
with schemes supplementary to those of the Com- 
mittees. .By this means districts, which would other- 
wise have been neglected, have received a certain 
amount of assistance. The funds at the disposal of 
the Department, however, for these supplementary 
schemes are far too limited to enable them to dupli- 
cate all the schemes of the County Committees, and 
it was therefore decided to confine the expenditure of 
such money as could he spared to that section of the- 
work which was most appreciated, and which was 
likely to yield the most immediate return. No one 
will doubt that of all the schemes, that which made 
provision for sires, particularly bulls and boars, is- 
what the people most appreciate and require, and it 
has accordingly been mainly in the introduction of 
these sires, as well as stallions, j acks, and rams, that 
the Department have supplemented the County Com- 
mittees’ schemes. During the first year of the new 
arrangement the withdrawal of the money from the 
agricultural schemes was not so severely felt in the 
congested districts, as many of the bulls and boars 
supplied by the Congested Districts Board still re- 
mained t here . As these sires diminished, however, 
, e P ar t 1Ilen 'fc have, so far as circumstances per- 
mitted introduced new sires to take their places. 
Year by year the pressing needs of these districts- 
nave been increasingly brought home to the Depart- 
ment. The inadequacy of the funds at their dis- 
posal has been represented to the Agricultural Board 
from time to time, and, in the firm belief that more 
ample funds will be forthcoming for the development 
of agriculture in these districts in the manner to be 
i d -^ n tlurd P art of this evidence, the Agri- 
cultural Board, at their last meeting, to mark their- 
appreciation of the needs of the districts, voted an 
additional sum of £4,000 for the current year. It 
must be pointed out, however, that the application of 
this sum for one year can have but little beneficial' 
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effect unless it is to be followed up by at least an equal 
grant in succeeding years. 

20080. When was that- additional £4,000 sanctioned ? 
— In January — about a month ago. 

20081. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you know what 
sort of price you give for a bull? — I will deal with 
that- when I come to the question. 

20082. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Could you 
give us a return showing in the years subsequent to 
the transfer of this work from the Congested Districts 
Board the amount expended upon it in each of the 
congested counties ? — I think it is in this memorandum. 

20083. You began in 1904-5, and then you have 
1905-6 — that is two years? — The annual expenditure 
on county schemes by the committees in the seven 
counties is given in this memorandum.* In the first 
column you have the expenditure on all Ireland, and 
in the second column on county schemes by the Com- 
mittee of the seven partly congested counties. 

20084. It does not exactly say it is on congested 
areas ? — It does not show expenditure in congested dis- 
tricts till 1904-5. 

20085. The return I desire would be a return of the 
expenditure on agricultural schemes after the transfer 
of the work from the Board to you? — This is in the 
next column, which shows expenditure by the Depart- 
ment direct on supplemental schemes in the poorer 
parts of the congested counties. That is supplemen- 
tary schemes. Then if you take the table below that, 

•See 


I think you have what is required. It shows the ex- 
penditure on the congested areas of the seven counties 
for 1904-5. 

20086. There it is divided, from the rates there is 
so much ?— In 1904-5 it- was £1.312, in 1905-6 it was 
£1,453, and in 1906-7 it was £1,900. Then from the 
Congested Districts Board we got £2,000 each year. 
It was not quite all spent the first year. Then it was 
added to from the Department in the last two years. 
In 1905-6, £180. In the current year it is £1,100. 
That is what is wanted to make up the County Com- 
mittees estimates. In the next column you will se© 
the expenditure on the Department's own addi- 
tional schemes £3, 248 in 1904-5, and £5,415 in 
1905-6. We now have a sum of £9,700 for the 

current year. It was originally £5,700 up to 
last month, when we represented to the Agricultural 
Board the great need there was for not waiting, but 
for getting on with the work in the congested districts. 
They said. “ for one year we will increase the grant 
by £4,000.” 

20087. I ask the question because the Vice-President 
in his statement to the Agricultural Board after the 
arrangement with the Congested Districts Board said 
that in addition to the £2,000 a year from the Con- 
gested Districts Board it would cost the Department 
£5,000 a year?— Yes, but not necessarily at first. 
But we certainly thought it would rise to that. I am 
glad to say it is now a great deal more. 

? . 202 . 


The Commission adjourned 


I 


Feb. 18, 1907, 

Professor J. 

R. Campbell. 
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FORTY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

,At Winchester House, St. James’ Square, London, S.W. 

Present:— The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, G.c.s.1. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; Host Rev. Dr. 
O’Donnell; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l.; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Teb . 19, 1907. 20088. Sir John Colomb.— At wliat point do you wish 

— _ to resume?— At the paragraph at the bottom of page 43. 

1 desire to amend what I hare already said. I have 
P * been describing the points which I thought shoifid be 
taken into careful consideration in comparing the work 
of the local authorities with that of the Congested 
Districts Board. I gave several points that I con- 
sidered should be taken into careful consideration. 
I may point out that yesterday I was not aware of the 
amount of money that had been, spent by the Parish 
Committees in the years preceding 1904. Now I have 
taken the figures out, and I find that in 1902-3 it was 
£3,385; in the following year, 1903-4, £5,873; in 
1904-5, it was £9,633, and in the present year it is 
something over £11,000. 

20089. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are perfectly 
right in calling attention to the figures. The figures 
mounted up in this way. The scheme began originally 
in Mayo. From Mayo it extended to Galway, from 
Galway to Donegal, from Donegal to Cork and Kerry, 
and from Cork and Kerry to Leitrim ; and as the 
scheme extended from county to county the expendi- 
ture increased ?— <IFif ness ). —On page 43 I say one form 
of instruction which is very necessary in these districts 
and for which special provision should be made is that 
winch would have a direct effect upon the standard of 
living. Anticipating the time when, in accordance with 
Mr. Wyndham’s minute, additional funds would be 
forthcoming for agricultural development in backward 
districts, the Department have started, by way of 

experiment and demonstration, two schools for girls 

one at Loughglynn and the other at Westport. The 
primary aim of these schools is to provide for a class 
of instruction which cannot be conveniently given by 


Professor J. R. Campbell further examined. 


itinerant teachers since it includes practical operations’, 
aring and feeding of 


such as gardening, milking, the rearing ana ieeamg 
poultry, calves, and pigs, and similar work, which is 
usually performed by the women of the house and which 
is included in the term farmyard-lore. At Loughglynn 
the girls attend during the day and return to their 
homes in the evening. The objects and nature of this 
instruction will best be understood from the tentative 
scheme under which the school was started. 

20090. Sir John Colomb. — How long have the schools 
at Loughglynn and Westport been working ?— Lough- 
glynn three years and Westport two. 

. 2009L Mr. Kavanagh. — Loughglynn is onlv for those 
girls who live in the neighbourhood ?— In the neigh- 
bourhood. You see, the idea is to plant such a school 
as. this is the centre of every densely populated dis- 

20092. Sir John Colomb. — And it is an experiment 
with a view to ascertain what would be the best lines 
to proceed on at such schools ?— Exactly ; and it 
would show exactly the sort of education the Depart- 
ment would like to provide. It is called the Bean-an- 
iighe classes, because it teaches the work of the 

Woman of the House.” I should like to read this 
because it is important. 

1. In certain districts, chiefly where there exists a 
large population of small farmers and cottagers, the 
Department are prepared to supplement itinerant in- 
struction in agriculture, dairying, poultry-keeping, hor- 
ticulture, bee-keeping, rural domestic economy and 
cottage industries by assisting in the formation of 


rural centres where girls and young women may receive 
instruction and helpful guidance in their home work. 

2. A rural centre, for the purposes of this scheme, 
may be the home of a religious community or of a 
private individual, provided there be at least one 
woman in charge to act as superintendent, who is pre- 
pared to devote herself to developing improvement in 
the home life of the neighbourhood. She must possess 
a practical acquaintance with the needs of small 
farmers and cottagers, be likely to secure their con- 
fidence, and to be welcomed among them. 

3. The energies of the superintendent and her staff 
should be concentrated upon bettering the material 
condition of the people, upon adding to the comfort and 
happiness of the home, upon increasing the love and 
respect of the people for their home and for their 
country-side, and generally upon raising economic 
efficiency, and, in the case of rural holdings upon 
counteracting the tendency to despise farm work and 
life. 

4. It must be no part of the work of the centre to 
tram girls as domestic servants or to fit them for the 
factory or shop, nor will the Department give financial 
assistance where the girls do not return daily to their 
home. 

5. It will be the duty of the superintendent and her 
colleagues to encourage girls and young women to meet 
at the centre and to interest themselves in the objects 
mentioned below. All should he welcomed, even those 
who only occasionally seek information in difficulties 
of home management. 

20093. On that let me ask you one question. Have 
you got any standard of age, and are there any con- 
ditions or qualifications, or is it open to all at any 
age? — Any age. 

20094. Provided they live at home?— Provided they 
are over the National Board age. 
mum 595 " That iS the reinilnunl That is the mini- 

20096. That is fourteen ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou rather take them at 

feSSf 1 * ge ” raUi "p **•“““* <*» 

20097. Mr. Sutherland.— Is there a compulsory age 
tor primary education in Ireland ?-No ; I do not think 
there is anything compulsory. 

JK* do . y° u mean by the National 

school age ?— It is the time they usually leave. 

20099. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat is it. There 
is no prohibition of a girl from attending as she ad- 
vances in years ? — No. 

T° U * h . e Kmi t of a ge at which girls 

generally leave the National school?— Yes. Then No 6 
^ ase 0f * the centre will be 

Sftl* ° rea f ? f m,Ik ^uired in the dairy for ' 

praetica 1 butter and cheese-making, the poultry to be 
dressed, the materials for the dishes to be 
for new garments, and the clothes 
to be mended washed and ironed, should he brought 
of herlabour tie<mSelV6S ~ eaCh taking home the product 

20101.. Sir John Colomb.— They should be brought 
by the girls. Is that the rule?— That is what we aim 
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20102. So that you need never expend a pound? — 
Not on milk and such like. 

20103. So that they may turn them out cheaply? — 
No. We want the school to be directed at the home 
life. We don’t want to teach the making of fancy gar- 
ments, and so on. Of course, we put it in this form, 
but it aims at a great deal more than we can possibly 
accomplish for some time. It is impossible to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules. 

20104. What you really want to do is to teach them 
to do the best with the materials around them? — 
Yes ; and we want, as far as possible, that the money 
spent should have some bearing upon agriculture. 

7. The duty of the superintendent and her colleagues 
should not end with the work of the centre itself. It 
should be supplemented by systematic visits to the 
homes wherever welcomed. 

8. 'When success attends the efforts of a superinten- 
dent and staff, the work should be stimulated by hold- 
ing an annual show of tlie produce of the dairy, poultry 
runs, garden, and of articles of food and clothing pre- 
pared in the household. 

9. A rural centre, to be recognised for the purposes 
of this scheme, should aim at having the following 
accommodation : — 

(I.) A farm of twenty-five statute acres, with 
suitable houses for cows, calves and pigs. 

(II.) Houses and suitable runs for at least two 
breeds of fowl and for one breed of turkeys, one 
for geese, and one for ducks. 

(HI.) A fruit and vegetable garden at least one- 
half statute acre in extent. 

(IV.) A dairy for butter and cheese making. 

(V.) A wash-house and ironing-room. 

(VI.) A kitchen, with at least two open hearths. 
A range is not required. 

(VII.) A room for sewing, knitting and cottage 
industries. 

20105. Does the Department provide that farm of 
twenty-five statute acres ? — No ; we want to get pos- 
session from someone who has a suitable farm. One in 
the hands of a community or in the hands of a private 
individual. For example, a community provide the 
farm at Loughglynn. We don’t provide that. 

20106. Mr. Kavanagh. — But you do equip it? — We 
do the equipping. 

20107. Mr. Sutherland. — This scheme, Professor 
Campbell, strikes me as being a very good one, because 
it brings home to the people directly the results of 
your work. It is not a preparation for living in other 
countries, but in their own. The points would 
be directly and universally adopted and applied. 
Of course^ if it was connected with the ordinary edu- 
cational system, which, I think, would be the batter 
way, it would be universally applied at once, because 
the organisation exists for carrying it out. But how 
far could you apply it, say, within a reasonable number 
of years ? Would' it reach every person in Ireland in 
ten years ?— No. Besides it would be quite unsuited to 
any but a very populous district, and we do not coo- 
template schools of this kind except in congested dis- 
tricts, where there are large poor populations. I am 
afraid the number of places to which it would apply is 
limited. We would rather take spots where there were 
a very large number of people, and apply it there, suit- 
ing the school to the circumstances. 

20108. Is it the circumstances of Ireland that render 
it desirable to provide teaching in this way — are there 
no universal Government organisations in Ireland at 
all ? — Do yon mean for work of this kind ? 

20109. For any sort of work that you could utilise 
for this purpose. Of course, you have the County 
Councils? — Yes. 

20110. And are there smaller areas of government? — 
There are rural districts — nothing less than that. We 
have no parish organisation. 

20111. And what is the size of a rural area? — A 
county usually contains about five rural districts. It 
is about a fifth of the county. 

20112. What is the object of the rural district— is 
it for Poor Law purposes ? — Yes. 

20113. And that is the smallest administrative area 
that there is? — The smallest administrative area that 
there is. 

20114. But if you were to go outside the ordinary 
instructional authority you would have to do it your- 
selves in any ca9e, wouldn’t you? — If we were to go 
outside. 
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20115. The primary educational system could not be 
utilised? — Of course the primary educational system 
could be used for domestic economy, but you cannot 
use it for such work, for what I call farmyard work. 
The object is really to get at that, because you will 
see further on that it is the new holdings that we want 
to improve — you cannot make a success of them unless 
the farmer’s wife is going to help in the making of 
butter and so on, and to make the most of it it would 
be necessary to give her instruction as well as to 
provide instruction for the farmer, and it is really to 
meet that case rather than to provide a course of 
instruction that can be given through the National 
Schools in one form or other that the schools are re- 
quired. 

Mr. Sutherland. — I quite appreciate the object, 
and I think this scheme and the scheme of Parish 
Committees of the Congested Districts Board are the 
two most practical schemes I have heard of yet. 

20116. Mr. Kavanagh. — When you cover all the 
Loughglynn district you will move on, because you 
will satisfy all the wants of a district in a short time ? 
— No; I don’t think so. I think there is constant 
work for the school. There are similar schools in Bel- 
gium and elsewhere at which girls are constantly learn- 
ing. Loughglynn is a modified phase of such schools, 
and it serves the purpose. 

20117. Sir John Colomb. — And is it not the case 
that, taking rural Ireland as it is now, and the habits 
and ideas of the people, it must take a generation or 
two to produce any permanent effect ? — Yes, I believe 
that. 

20118. I should like to ask one general ques- 
tion upon this matter. What are the hours at 
which they commence to receive instruction at these 
rural centres ? — Well, there has been no hour fixed. 
We start upon the assumption that whatever body is 
to take it up, we must rely more upon their interest 
in the work and their enthusiasm than lay down 
any bard and fast rules, and, accordingly, at Lough- 
glynn we have laid down no regulations, but simply 
said, “ Do the best you can.” By and by we may 
establish some fixed rules, but in the early years we 
have not made any, because it is up-hill work. 

20119 And you must adapt yourself according to 
circumstances ? — Yes. 

20120. The only reason I ask that is this, 
that with your knowledge of the habits and mode 
of life of the English and Scotch farmer and agri- 
cultural labourer, have you at all been struck by the 
fact that whereas in Great Britain the agricultural 
labourer and the ordinary farmer begins at or before 
daybreak, in Ireland few begin till 9 or 10 o’clock. 
Have you been struck by that? — Well, I cannot say 
that I have been struck by it, because I am not usually 
much out in the country', but it is generally reported 
that in many schools of this type the girls and the 
children have a long walk and you cannot lay down 
a hard and fast rule ; but I agree with the general 
principle that they ought to begin earlier. 

20121. Of course you cannot have a cast-iron 
system, but would you recognise the importance 
of gradually leading them to understand that in the 
pursuit of agriculture early rising is one of the most 
essential conditions ? — Oh, I do, certainly. 

20122. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — This class of 
scheme would encourage a good deal of home work? — 
Oh, yes, it would. 

20123. Sir John Colomb. — These schools are con- 
fined to females, are they not?— Oh, yes. 

20124. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Now Lough- 
glynn is getting into order ? — It is. 

20125. Sir John Colomb. — Do you find increasing 
interest? — The interest 's very well maintained, 
but this we must not forget, that there is a strong 
tendency at this school and there will be at all schools 
of like kind to devote too much time to industries. I 
myself like to see schools of this kind carried on 
without industries altogether. They are maintained 
out of the fund for the improvement of agriculture. I 
should like to see that fund devoted as much as pos- 
sible to that object. You will always find in the» 
schools — and this is a case in point — but 1 do not urge 
it against the ladies of this establishment— that they 
devote too much time to that particular branch of tha 
school. 

20126. Whom do yon mean when you say they are 
inclined to devote too much time? — The teacher* in 
charge — the nuns of the convent. 

I 2 


Feb. 19, 1907. 

Professor J. 

It. Campbell 
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20127. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I t is a great 
advantage to have these intelligent ladies taking an 
interest in the project ? — Yes. 

20128. Don’t you appreciate at Loughglynn the very 
great advantage of having the devoted services of 
skilled ladies carrying on the work ? — Oh, we appre- 
ciate that. 

20129. Sir John Colomb. — But I presume the 
natural tendency of the people would be to take up 
some industry as a means of bettering themselves if 
they left the land and went away? — Oh, there is no 
doubt about it. That is exactly the point I men- 
tioned yesterday about boys. We have the same about 
the girls and of course it is a very natural feeling. 
We don’t say it is a wrong one, but from the point 
of view of agricultural improvement of the people we 
ought to confine our work to that subject, 
and it is not right that our funds should be 
spent in another way, however desirable it may 
be. Now going on with the page, I was about 
to say that the school at Westport is intended 
for residential as well as non-residential pupils. It 
has been found, however, that this school is not in 
sufficiently close proximity to small holdings to enable 
it to be as effective as that at Loughglynn. The De- 
partment hope that the Commission will inspect these 
two schools in the course of their visits to the West. 

20130. Mr. Sutherland. — What county is Lough- 
glynn in?— It is in Roscommon, and the Westport 
School is in Mayo. It is intended that these schools 
should multiply when funds are forthcoming. 

20131. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — What is the 
management in Westport? — Westport is also in con- 
nection with a convent there. The school is under lay 
teachers, but supervised by the Reverend Mother of 
the Convent, and there we have the residential type of 
school. In the case of a school like Loughglynn the 
teacher visits the girls in their homes, and tries to see 
that they carry on there what they learned in school, 
but that does not take place in the case of a residential 
school like Westport. 

20132. Mr. _Kav.an.agh. — Do you make any charge? 
Oh, no ; not in the Westport school. 

20133. Sir J ohn Colomb. — And how is the selection 
made? — In Westport? 

20134. Yes. Who makes the selection ? — The De- 
partment makes the selection. The candidates apply 
to the Department for admission. As a matter of fact, 
the Westport pupil is being used to accommodate the 
pupils who cannot get into the Cork school. In that 
school there are always at least 200 pupils awaiting ad- 
mission. 

20135. Mr. Kavanagh. — How many have you? — We 
allow only fifteen in residence, and as many day 
pupils as come. 

20136. Sir John Colomb. — For what period are they 
allowed to be in residence ?— Six months. 

20137. That is the same as the Cork School ?— Cork 
is a quarter. There are four sessions in the year at 
Cork. 

20138. Mr. Sutherland. — I see a good deal of money 
devoted to shows ? — Yes. 

20139. Now, in a general way do you find that shows 
encourage stock improvement ? — Yes, we do. 

20140. Are they worth the money as a rule ?— Now, 
that is a question that I was sure would occur to 
you. It has occurred to me many and many a time. 

I do think myself that agricultural shows in Ire- 
land are not so economically managed as they should 
be, and I do not think the money is always spent to the 
best advantage ; but these things are extremely popu- 
lar, and County Committees in making these grants 
to the shows are giving a part of the rates, and as the 
County Committee is willing to set aside some of the 
rates for the shows the Department do not think they 
would be justified in withholding their consent to it 
or withholding their usual contribution, but I am 
very much in favour of small local shows. Those 
shows do a great deal more good than the large shows, 
but the tendency in Ireland is to give money to large 
shows, and of course also they are a great advantage, 
but not to my mind equal to the little shows. 

20141. Do you think that the principle itself is 
good ?— Oh, yes. I think that the agricultural shows 
have done well, provided, of course, that they are real 
agricultural shows, and not merely a merry-go-round. 

20142. Of course, they have the prestige of long es- 
tablishment for one thing ? — They have. 

20143. But are the opportunities equal where they 
exhibit ? — No. I do not think so. 
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20144. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would give 
more encouragement to the small farmer? — Yes. 

20145. The fancy farmer generally has an advan- 
tage 1 — Yes. 

20146. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are the prizes unequally 
divided ? — In some shows they are. In the early years 
the Department made regulations that prizes could 
only be given to certain classes of people, but the local 
authorities rather object to that, and we thought we 
ought not to impose those restrictions now, and with- 
draw them ; in fact, we withdrew restrictions almost 
altogether. I am not at all sure it was wise. It 
might have caused some friction, but I would have 
stuck to it. 

20147. Sir John Colomb. — When you give money to 
any particular kind of show or subsidise a show 
from your Department do you attach to the alloca- 
tion of that money any conditions — is it not in your 
power to regulate what the prizes are, and for what 
class of holders, and all that? — No. 

20148. It is simply given to the Show Committee to 
arrange the distribution of the money as they think 
fit, and you don’t exercise any control? — We reserve 
the right to do so. 

20149. Have you done it ? — We did it the first years. 
We don’t do it now. We practically leave it to the 
County Committee. 

20150. Mr. Sutherland. — I don’t think that is 
fully apprehended that it is done through the County 
Committee ?— 1 The local authority has power to put on 
any restrictions it may please. 

20151. Sir John Colomb. — Those shows are not or- 
ganised and got up by the County Committee. They 
are got up by an association of volunteers throughout 
the county taking an interest in the show ? — Yes. 

20152. And they are really the organising and con- 
trolling authority. Now, when they make an appli- 
cation for a subsidy to whom do they make the appli- 
cation ? — To the County Committee. 

20153. And do the County Committee send it on to 
you ? — No ; the County Committee allocate the money. 

20154. Without any condition being imposed — any 
condition imposed regulating the money rests with 
the County Committee, and not with the 'Department? 
— It rests with the Cbunty Committee, but the Depart- 
ment have a veto on the whole thing. 

20155. But lvave the Department laid down any rule 
that the subscriptions are to go in the direction of 
the small holder, to encourage the small holder, by the 
distribution of the prizes. Is there any general rule 
laid down by the Department for the guidance of the 
County Committee ? — Oh, yes ; the Show Society must 
furnish accounts, an audited balance-sheet giving de- 
tails, and we require a list certified by the secretary 
of the Show .Society setting forth the amount actually 
collected from local subscriptions. In allocating the 
funds available under the scheme the County Com- 
mittee have to consider the various shows in the 
county, and the special requirements of the districts. 
The County Committee in allocating this grant to any 
particular show, and the Department in approving 
this grant will take into consideration the amount of 
local subscriptions collected and the value of the prizes 
awarded, and the cost of the distribution. 

20 156. Mr. Kavanagh. — How can you say that the 
Department has no supervision over the prizes, for we 
have to submit our prize list from the local show 
every year to the Department, and unless it is sanc- 
tioned by the Department we cannot go on with it?— 
Yes, but the Department have never exercised their 
power of veto. 

20157. No, because in the first instance we drew up 
a schedule really under your supervision, and in very 
few cases have we ever changed it, and consequently 
it is the first schedule that you approve of year after 
year. We have to submit it to you ?— That is quite 
correct. 

20158. Then you have supervision ? — We have, but 
you are not conscious of any control being exercised 
over yon. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Very strongly so. 

Mr. Sutherland. — Are yon speaking, Mr. Kava- 
nagh, as a member of the Committee or as interested 
in the show? 

Mr. Kavanagh. — As both, and I take a great deal 
of interest in it. I am part secretary of it, and I am 
also a member of the Committee. 

20159. Mr. Sutherland. — I daresay, Professor 
Campbell, that you take the view that you do not 
like to interfere in their work, and it would not be 
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■wise if you did ? — Yes ; in the early stages we actually 
'laid down the class of stock and ages, and all that sort 
,.jf thing, but then we withdrew it, because it appealed 
to be rather undue interference. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — A nd every penny we get lias to go 
in prizes. They wont let us deduct anything for ex- 
penses. The whole of the money got from the County 
•Committee and the Department goes in cash prizes. 

Mr. Sutherland. — That is very good. 

20160. Sir John Colomb. — Now, let us get on? — 
(Witness.) — In page 46 there are tables setting forth 
the sums allocated and sanctioned for county schemes 
in 1906-7 for the thirty-three counties, and also tables 
lor the seven congested counties.* 

20161. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— That is for the 
incoming year ? — Yes, sanctioned. Then comes a table 
showing the annual expenditure on county schemes in 
the case of the whole of Ireland, and by the com- 
mittees of seven congested counties, and also the 
•amount sanctioned by the Department direct or sup- 
plementary schemes in the seven congested counties. 

20162. Sir John Colomb. — Why seven ; I thought 
there were eight? — I explained yesterday that I left 
out the County of Clare and the County of Cork. 

20163. But only seven of the counties. You had 
better correct that? — Very well. 

20164. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould it be 

• difficult to draw up a table showing the expenditure 
year by year in each of the congested counties under 
•distinct headings? — Well, that can be done. 

20165. I do not mean the early years, but only be- 
ginning with 1904 ? — Yes ; I think that can be done. 
Then I will call your attention, I think, to the table 
II., because it is a very important one. You will see 
in the first column the sums of money actually spent 
by the County Committees. I called your attention 
yesterday to the great increase that had taken place 
in the expenditure. 

20166. Mr. Sutherland. — Do those sums include 
contributions from the local committees ? — Oh, yes ; it 
is the joint fund. In the congested counties the De- 
partment give thirty shillings for every pound from 
the rates, and in the other counties twenty-five shil- 
lings for every pound. That is how it is made up. 

20167. Sir John Colomb. — It appears that in the 
total expenditure of the years 1904-5, 1905-6, and 
1906-7 you add the first and the last columns to- 
gether? — No. 

20168. I do not exactly understand it? — It is im- 
portant that it should be clearly understood. The 
first two columns deal entirely with the disbursements 
•of the local authorities. 

20169. And does it deal with the local money? — It 
•deal's with the administration of the joint fund. 

20170. Sir Francis Mowatt. — These sums, I under- 
stand, are the expenditure of the objects stated in 
the first column of Table I. ?— ' The first is only for the 
year 1906-7; then Table II. shows the expenditure 
•each year since the Department began its work. 

20i71. Yes, but on the several items, I suppose, 
which are set out in the preceding table ? — Yes ; the 

• estimate for 1906-7 is detailed in the first table. If 
•you look at the last column of Table II. you see there 
the supplementary schemes in the poorer parts of the 
•congested counties. I purposely put in the “ poorer 
parts,” because since the barriers are thrown down be- 
tween congested and non-congested areas our inspectors 
are instructed not to have too stringent a regard to 
whether they are congested or not, but to see that they 
require special treatment. 

20172. Sir John Colomb. — That means that the 
-standard you followed was not that of the Act of Par- 
liament, but that which Teally represented the actual 
-conditions? — That is so. 

20173. You found that in your experience? — I do 
not say it is very general, but we did find parts that 
-are scheduled as congested which are not so badly off 
as some of the others. 

20174. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is the local 
authority at all consulted as to the application of 
•these supplementary schemes ? — They are, and that is 
a very interesting point. What actually happens in 
fact is this. The Department does nothing till the 
•County Committees have gone over the ground!, and 
then the Department comes in and, so to speak, fills 
up the blanks. The County Committees of the 
western counties having made a selection of premium 
"bull holders in the congested area, and having ex- 
pended all their money, send us up the applications of 
■the persons they are unable to supply. A similar 


thing occurs with regard to horses in Mayo. They 19, 1907. 
have asked that they themselves should select the — 
horses, and we have asked them to send up one to make Profrasor J. 
the selectiou. , E C “P WI ' 

20175. Mr. Sutherland. — As a matter of detail, 
how do you deal with those animals — say a bull. Do 
you give a bull to a farmer, and has he 
to keep him ? — We purchase the bull and sell him to 
the farmer under two systems. The general sys- 
tem adopted by the County Committees is that the De- 
partment sells the bull to the farmer at one-third of 
the original price, and then he pays the Department 
the remaining two-thirds within two years out of the 
premium which he receives from the County Com- 
mittee, the premium being £15. 

20176. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Then he pays nothing 
for the bull ?— He pays down one-third. 

20176a. The bull is sold to the farmer by the Depart- 
ment at one-third of its price ? — Yes, at one-third of 
its price. 

20177. Then I understand that he would have a 
loan of that one-third ?— -No ; the farmer repays the 
Department the other two-thirds. 

20178. Then you sell the bull at two-thirds of the 
price to the farmer ? — He has a loan of two-thirds of 
the purchase price, the price we put on it, and he re- 
pays the Department the two-thirds in two annual 
instalments. 

20179. Which he gets ?— ' Which he gets in the form 
of a premium from the County Committee, and he 
may get snore than that. 

20180. Is the bull then open for any farmer to send 
bis cow up to ?— The County Committee make regula- 
tions about the fees and the persons who are to make 
use of the bull, and generally it is a low fee that is 
fixed. 

20181. Mr. Sutherland. — Fixed by the County Com- 
mittee ? — Generally fixed by the Department. 

20182. So that he cannot charge what he likes ? — 

The reason the Department insist on the shilling fee 
is to compete with the very poor class of local bull. 

20183. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Does not this practi- 
cal difficulty suggest itself that the cow of the shilling 
man may belong to the five-shilling men? — We do not 
inquire too closely. That may happen. 

20184. Sir John Colomb. — I want to ask you this 
question. Say that in the district there is a bull, and 
that that bull will not be able to serve all the cows in 
the district. Who makes the selection for the use of 
the bull 1 — Well, there is no selection made. It is a 
question of first come first served. 

20185. Is it not a question of whose friend is the 
man with the bull ? — If that happened the other rate- 
payers in the district-, I suppose, would look after 
it. 

20186. Mr. Sutherland.— It does not occur more 
than in other businesses? — It might occur, but the 
great safeguard is that the matter is in the hands of 
the local authority representing the body of ratepayers 
who would see to it that the thing was done right. 

20187. Sir John Colomb. — Now, the recoupment of 
the man depends upon the number of cows served, and 
is it not one of the conditions of having a bull that 
so many cows of such and such holders should be 
served ? — Yes. 

20188. Very well. Who is it that guarantees that 
that is being fulfilled — is it the owner of the bull ? — 

The owner of the bull makes a statutory declaration 
to the effect that it is so, and then it comes up for pay- 
ment before the County Committee, and the local rate- 
payers would very soon hear if anything was going 
wrong. That is one of the great advantages of the De- 
partment's system that the ratepayers see to it if any- 
thing is done wrong. 

20189. Has the owner of the bull the power of re- 
fusing cows ? — Beyond a certain number he has. 

20190. Mr. S'uthebland. — Then you do take precau- 
tions that the bull is properly kept and fed ?— Yes, we 
have got a good check, because the bull is eligible for a 
premium for a second year, a third year, and a fourth 
year. We try to keep them as long as we can, be- 
cause those animals are very expensive. The point 
is this, that the animal is inspected, and the in- 
spector, if the animal is not well kept, strikes him 
off, and the farmer l<*es his premium. 

20191. Sir John Colomb.— Are those surprise in- 
spections or on long notice?— Not long notice at all, 
sometimes a week’s notice, but not much more. 
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Feb. 19 1907 , ^ r - Sutherland. — Then as to the supply of under £40, say £36 for i 

— ' bulls, where do you get them ’—Well, we have the about £24. 

Professor J greatest possible difficulty in getting a supply. 20216. We were at page 46 on this Table showing 

K. Campbell. <20193. Have you to go far abroad ? — Well, we have the cost of the supplementary schemes? — You will 
,“ rth -to-morrow. see that after 1903-4, when the Department began to 

20194. w hat breed do you get there ? — Shorthorn operate in the congested districts, that the sum of 

■ money which they spent the first year was £3,248 

t i a' "bmh breed does best in the poorer parts of exclusive of their share of what was spent 

Pt, ?“ * — Well, in the very poor parts the Galloway on county schemes by the County Committees. This 

bull does very well, although there is a strong opposi- : 
tion on the part of the traders. 

20196. They do not fatten so much ?— They do not 
fatten, and there is no doubt that English breeders 
have not been able to distinguish between a Galloway 


and a 

way crosses for Aberdeen crosses^ and have°been 
much disappointed. I think that notwithstanding the 
objection of the cattle-breeders, it would be wrong to 
introduce any other sort of bull into parts of Conne- 
mara. 

20197. What was the breed before?— The breed be- 
fore, so far as I have been able to see it in Conne- 
mara, was something like what Highland cattle if required, whereas 
you kept them long enough in the country would come the Department had to 

20198 They were woolly and shaggy like that?— I 
have only seen a few specimens in Connemara. 

■ 2dl9 ?:, 0ould the 7 be utilized in any way for cross- 
ing ? — The originals ? 

20200. Yes ?— Oh, they are gone. It is only just 
now and again you see a specimen. 

20201 Of course Ireland has got some indigenous 
breed of cattle. There are the Kerry cows?— Yes. 

20202. Are they largely used?— Very largely used in 
Kerry and the Congested District Board, I think, 
tried them in Connemara, but they were not quite a 
success. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— But they 


s very confusing and very complicated. I was ex- 
amined yesterday very closely as to the arrangements- 
which took place between the Department and the 
Congested Districts Board in 1903. Before that the- 
Department did not touch the congested parts at all. 


Aberdeen cross, and they have bought Gallo- Then, in 1904-05, they got £2,000 from the Congested. 

isses for Aherrloor u — ■- — Districts Board to spend on schemes in congested areas. 

20217. Mr. Sutherland. — Have they been getting, 
that annually since? — Annually since. 

20218. Sir John Colomb. — Which Table are you 
referring to?— Table II. If you go to Table III. you. 
will see it is set out in still greater detail.* You 
notice that in 1904-5 the £2,000 was soarcely 
is all required, and. 
- ipplement it last year 

(1905) by £180, and this year by £1,100. That 
is over and above the special schemes which the De- 
partment pays for. The sum devoted to that purpose- 
is set forth in the last column. It- is an extremely 
complicated arrangement. 

20219. Mr. Sutherland.— I follow plainly enough, 
the only thing being the question of duplicated ad- 
ministration ? — Yes. 

20220. Sir John Colomb.— Am I right in inter- 
preting Table III. in this way— that in 1906-7 out of 
£14,700, only £1,900 was defrayed by rate? — That 
is right. That is an estimate only. But if you took, 
the previous year, you would be right in saying that 
very ou ^ £8,147 only £1,453 was defrayed by rates. 

ohOM at ' ~ ' — ” «•<««: auiuims. 20221. Mr. Sutherland. — That compares very 

^insist, jar. Sutherland. — What are the qualities favourably with the_ construction of piers and roads” 


you would like to see ? — Well, at the present time it is 
S llk ‘ Theite is 11& doubt about that. 

20205. Sir John Colomb. — H ave you a staff of 
regular permanent officials whose sole business is the 
selection of bulls ?— 1 The selection of bulls is made bv 
our chief inspector. 


and that sort of thing, towards which the localities- 
do not contribute anything ?— Of course, it is a funda- 
n -j n i l P r * nc ipl e of the Department, and is pro- 
vided by statute, that we must not spend monev 
unless there is a local contribution. Then, on page 
* 47 there are Tables (IV. and V.)+ which show the 

onorv? n P eri ? anent official?— A permanent official. deta,Is of , the supplementary work. The County Com- 
2 U 2 U/. Bulls for the whole operations of the De- schemes are standard schemes, and all in 

partment are bought by one particular man?— Yes, P 1 ' 111 *, whereas these special schemes are supplemen- 
_! e _ nu • r of bulls we buy is very few. It is onlv tary, and not so regular in their provisions. 


for persons in congested districts and verv poor parts 
who write or say, “ We really do not know” where to get 
b _~l S) ,° r do not want to go to Perth,” 

and Could you manage to buy for us?’ 7 : 
and accordingly we buy for these poor people 
Jre wJTk x b . ulk t of tlle bulls, hundreds of them! 
are bought by the farmers themselves. For example 
to-morrow at Perth there will be a strong muster of 
1 T* b « ying bnlh for Count y premiums. 

ro ’ Bnt?i;;fl U 7 ER + ^-.7 The farm,?n themselves 
go ’—But that is for the better parts of Ireland ; very 
few from the West, We have a great difficulty il 
g6 ono tbe West even to come up to Dublin. 


so regular in their provisions. 

Sir John Colomb. — I do not understand the 
use of the word “ special ” here. Surely, the countv 
schemes embrace the live stock. What is the special 
work m connection with live stock done by the De- 
partment, irrespective of the action of the County 
Committee? How do you define “special” work? — 
Perhaps “supplementary” is a better word. 

20223. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Since 1904. the- 
Department, through the County Committees, has 
worked live stock schemes over the congested 
a rea and the non-congested area uniformily 
through the county, so far as administration is con- 
cerned. In addition to that administration, im- 


20209 Sir Fravctb re A . un - “uuiiion io tnat administration, im- 

mite to ?on SdS, ™ to , * rm " S'* 3 "*' 1 ? through the County Committee, the- 

~ , tu buy a bull? — He meets Department also, from the central offiw in TinMin 


our inspector and asks'his aid. 3Up * ”»»* 

20210. About what price would you get a bull for 
S a + fa , rmer for? -Well, the price of bulls has un- 
tortanateiy gone up very much. Here are the prices 


Department also, from the central office in Dublin,, 
works the supplementary scheme of live stock in the- 
congested area in each of these counties ? — That is so. 

20224. It is only to that extent that there is any 
duplication ? — That is so ; in other words, there are- 
portions of these counties which are so very back- 
ward that it is difficult for the people to take' advan- 
tage of schemes under local authorities, and they have- 
to be specially treated. 

20225. They want differential treatment, and that 


at Perth. ' 

thememorandunfi— T m° MB ,0 " I”** fr “ 

202i2. What page ? — P age 50. That mill gin, Ton 

“efm*U f be l ‘L P a^ llS,® “ l ° 

W 3 -a 9 1 n°S, S ?he r t^" S p 5 °nf 

year, and last year they fetohed £84 P “ P S*™ S Io ”S accustomed to look to a central body 

20214 Mr Suthedt t „ that they certainly have not yet got into the habit 

would have ™ PP T J ’ our °P™«i(u» referring to a local body; if they want aaaistance- 

■ome tat it ?. dt,? °I*“ t 'ons would have write direct to the Department 

The Argentine is prepared to give a^hiim for A°i. 226 ' f 11 , ^ eir wants are much greater than those- 
They were prepared iLt year g owfe L C0lmt * ? ~ Much greater - 

bull calves. g e up to £1,000 for 20227 . Sir John Colomb.-Hss this supplementary 

work been carried on re ~r"wnotuA j — 1L 


20215. Sir John CoLOMB.-Are those averts 1 °? in con 8, ested districts, or does it 

of bulls bought by farmers ?— No ; the averape 8 nr?£^f +E Pl7 tu° dlst ?, cts congested, or partly one and partly 
-bulls sold at Perth sale. This shows vouYnw +hf f Jer ?— It apphes oMy to poor districts. I do not- 

prices have gone up. Now the D r ice vrhJnh . r" tbe want to U8€ the word congested, because we may 
in the West 8 expects to get a b « SfsomlSg 1 SffS ^ *" *** ^ iS 

* See p. 202. j See p. 203. 
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20228. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — With your sup- 
plementary schemes? — With our supplementary 

schemes we may go outside and find a poor district, 
.but these special schemes never apply to the better-off 
parts of Ireland. 

20229. Sir John Colomb. — But still the poorer 
parts, where you do apply these schemes, are under 
-the Comity Committee ? — Yes, under the County Com- 
mittee. 

20230. In those parts does th'e Department step in 
with supplementary expenditure when the county, for 
some cause or another, has failed to do its duty ? — I 
would not say failed to do its duty. 

20231. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It has not the 
means of doing what is necessary in the county ? — It 
may have spent all its money; that is one 
reason. A second reason is that the people 
want more looking after; you must go to them 
.and explain these schemes ; you cannot leave 
it to the very small farmers in these dis- 
tricts to watch the newspapers and make applications 
as a strong farmer would do. That is the reason why 
we call them “special” and “ supplementary.” _ It 
is very much the work which the Congested Districts 
Board did formerly, but it is supplementary now to 
the schemes of the local authorities. 

20232. Sir John Colomb. — Who puts you in motion 
in undertaking supplementary work ahd supplemen- 
-tary expenditure ? — W e put ourselves in motion ; we 
keep a staff for the purpose. 

20233. You go to a district that is embraced in the 
■County Committee system, and is within the purview 
of the whole machinery of your Department, and you 
say, “Here is a district which has not enough done 
for it,” and you step in supplementarily and find 
•direct means. Is that it ? — That is exactly the posi- 
tion. 

20234. Is not that rather putting a premium on 
their not doing their work ? — No, I do not think it is. 
The County Committee spend all the funds that they 
have got, and the County Committee raise a uniform 
rate, and they have to see that that rate which they 
raise is uniformly spent over the county, and that 
would give no more to the poorer parts than to the 
■wealthier parts — in fact, less. 

20235. Sir Feancis Mo watt. — Do I understand 
that as long as the County Committee has funds un- 
expended you do not spend your funds on these sup- 
plemental works ? Do you wait until the county 
authority has no more money, and then, because it 
has no money, take these things up, or do you put 
yourselves in such close connection with the county 
that when you see they are not able to do the neces- 
sary work you step in and do it ? — I do not think we 
-would wait so long, because that would be too late. 
The County Committee allocates its funds, and if 
we waited until those funds were all taken up the 
season would be too far gone. The idea underlying it 
is this — that by and bye these very backward and poor 
districts will be brought up to the level of the rest of 
the county, and will be able to take full advantage 
of what the County Committee have to offer. 

20236. Let us put it the other way ; is it your ex- 
perience that exceptional action on your part in the 
poorer districts does, as a matter of fact, induce the 
• county authority to withhold their full share? — Oh, 
no, not in the least. 

20237. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there a ten- 
dency on the part of the County Committees to give 
to the different districts pretty much in proportion to 
the rate which is raised ? — Yes. 

20238. The rate raised in the poorer districts makes 
.•a smaller aggregate sum than in the richer districts ? — 
Yes. 

20239. That is one reason why you have supple- 
mental treatment ?— Yes. 

20240. Then originally the needs of the poorer dis- 
tricts would be greater than the needs of the better 
districts ? — Yes. 

20241. Would you not say that in the poorer dis- 
tricts there would be required three or four times as 
much help as is required in the richer districts? — 
Yes. 

20242. Mr. Sutherland. — Do I understand rightly 
that they are limited to one penny in the £1?— I 
think under the Act twopence could be raised, but the 
Department have not asked them to raise more than 
•one penny, and do not contemplate doing so. 

20243. There is no danger of the county being ren- 
dered bankrupt by this rate? — Oh, no. 


20244. Take, for instance, the average holder in yefi. 19 1907. 
Ireland — what is his valuation? — In the West, £6, ’ -i 

perhaps. Professor J. 

Mr. Sutherland. — S ixpence a year would not ruin K. Campbell, 
him. 

20245. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneil. — S ay £5 a hold- 
ing ?— Yes. 

20246. Mr. Sutherland. — Fivepence would not rain 
him ? — No. 

20247. Sir John Colomb. — Then the Table IV. is 
the actual expenditure on supplementary work in 
1905-06, £4,500, and the estimate for the next year 
is just double that? — That is so. 

20248. Has the poverty increased, or how do you 
justify the increase in the expenditure of Imperial 
money ? — No. I am afraid you were not here yester- 
day when I went into this question. The point is 
this — that the Congested Districts Board spent 
about £11,000 in these districts on this work. 

They gave the Department £2,000 a year to do it. 

The £2,000 was totally inadequate for the needs of the 
district. We were relying on the Memorandum which 
was referred to yesterday. We had hopes the time 
would come when more funds would be forthcoming 
for the purpose, because the Department’s endowment 
is intended for the non-congested districts, not for the 
Congested Districts, and while the Agricultural Board 
protested against taking money from the non-congested 
and giving it to the congested, they have this year, 
in order to mark their appreciation of the special 
needs of the locality, said that for another year they 
will increase it to this amount, £9,700. 

20249. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Was it not esti- 
mated, as we saw yesterday, that you would need 
from the start to back the £2,000 from the Con- 
gested Districts Board with £5,000 of your own in 
addition to the local rate? — Yes. 

20250. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That was what 
Sir Horace Plunkett put before the Agricultural Board, 
and all accepted his representation that an additional 
sum of £5,000 would be required. You did not ex- 
pend that at first, you know? — -No. 

20251. Now you are expending more than that. Pro- 
bably it could not be helped, but I suppose it would 
have been a great advantage had you been able, in 
that first year, to-expend something near the amount 
which previously had been spent by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — Oh, yes, it was disastrous checking the 
work ; the machinery was in motion, and that ma- 
chinery has been to a great extent put out of action, 
and with respect, to the work of the Congested Districts 
Board in agricultural development in all these years. 

I do not regard so much the actual results, but the 
initial effort made to get the machinery in motion. 

This was in itself a very heavy piece of work, and we 
will have to set that 'machinery in motion again. 

I now have to refer to the different schemes in the 
Congested Districts. I think the first is agricultural 
instruction. It is only this year that all the County 
Committees with the exception of Donegal have suc- 
ceeded in securing the services of a trained agricul- 
tural instructor. The supplementary work of the De- 
partment has consisted in the placing of one instructor 
in Donegal, one in Westport, one in Galway, and more 
recently one in Tralee, but the time of these officers 
has been so fully occupied in pushing on the supple- 
mentary schemes of the Department, particularly in 
the placing out of sires, that they could spare but little 
time for agricultural instruction. So far as was 
practicable, however, they have given advice to far- 
mers in the districts in wlvich they are located, and 
have carried out a number of demonstrations on the 
manuring and growing of crops. The additional 
funds voted at the last meeting of the Agricultural 
Board have enabled the Department to employ nine 
additional instructors, who now are at work on sup- 
plementary schemes of instruction. Of these one is 
in Donegal, three in Mayo, three in Galway, and two 
in Kerry. If funds permit others will be employed 
as circumstances render it necessary. 

20252. Sir John Colomb.— Why, in this County 
Kerry, did you select Tralee? When Tralee is the 
centre of a wealthy district, while other parts of the 
county round Dingle, Caherciveen, and other places 
are comparatively poor and backward, can you tell 
me why the rich part of the county was chosen ?— Yes, 
he really has his headquarters there, because it is a 
convenient railway centre, and, of course, there being 
only one man, he has to go round and see a very large 
number of farmers who may be wanting bulls, rams, 
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Feb. 19 1907 or boars, as the case may be — and Tralee is found a 

' L ' very convenient centre. But if I had sufficient of 

Professor .T. them I certainly would not place them at Tralee if I 
R. Campbell, had my own way ; I would only make Tralee the head- 
quarters for the principal man. 

20253. In the County Kerry the peninsulas are 
the most backward ; the neighbourhood of Tralee is 
very well-to-do ? — It is really only at present the centre 
because it is a good railway junction. 

20254. It is the centre for an official whose duty is 
best performed by being somewhere where he can have 
most convenient railway access to a laTge area ? — Yes, 
quite so. Now, as to live stock schemes. To supple- 
ment the work of the County Committees the Depart- 
ment in the poorer and more backward districts of these 
counties where horse-breeding is carried on, located 
stallions as shown in my memorandum* for ser- 
vices of small farmers' mares at a fee of 10s. 
and under. That is to supplement the nomination 
system carried out by the present Committee. 

20255. And the cost of that comes into the table 
of special work ? — Yes. You see, there were nineteen 
sires altogether. 

20256. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you continuing 
hackneys ? — If you look at the note at the foot of the 
table, it says that with the exception of half-breds and 
the thoroughbreds, these animals were taken over from 
the Congested Districts Board in 1904. We have never 
bought any since, though we have sold some of those 
we got from the Congested Districts Board. We 
kept only the hackneys that we took over, and, as you 
see, there are only four hackneys altogether. 

20257. Mr. Sutherland. — I do not know whether 
you would adopt the view we have heard expressed 
up in Buncrana in answer to a question addressed 
by myself, a man said they had ruined the breed? — 
Yes, and he also said the Department had done it. I 
remember that statement very well. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I confess, personally, if you 
get a good offer for the other hackneys, I think you 
might sell them, too. 

20258. Mr. Kavanagh. — What is the Norwegian 

sire? — It is a pony sire. Two of them were 
bought by the Congested Districts Board, but they 
were not acceptable to the people. There is no doubt 
the sire they want in the West is a good strong half- 
bred sire of the general type of the animal in Ire- 
land. There has been a great deal written about the 
breed of Connemara ; they are merely the horse 
originally all over Ireland kept small by the conditions 
under which they live, and any animal brought there 
ought to be of the same blood as themselves. A good 
half-bred appears to me to be the best. 

20259. You do register half-breds now, do you 
not? — Yes, and we have bought two half-breds just 
recently for the congested districts. 

20260. From other parts of Ireland? — Yes. 

20261. Mr. Sutherland. — Is breeding for sale pur- 
poses the principal object? — In the West they sell the 
foals in autumn. 

20262. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Two-year-olds? — No, 
just as fouls. 

20263. Mr. Sutherland. — Where do they take them 
in at that age? — Well, I am speaking of Connemara. 

I may be wrong to some extent with regard to Donegal 
and Kerry. I was at Clifden Fair to see them on 
one occasion — business of another kind took me there 
— and I saw from 600 to 700 foals brought in. They 
were all sold at £4, £5, and £6. They were taken off 
in wagons, _ and they would go all over’ Ireland and be 
sold at fairs. One dealer told me he actually sold 
some to England for pit ponies. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I have seen them walk- 
ing along the roads in great squads after these fairs. 

20264. Mr. Sttherland. — W hat is their ultimate 
market ? — I have had some difficulty in tracing them 
beyond that. 

20265. Do they begin to work them at that age? — 
Oh, no. 

20266. And then, if a man buys a horse and keeps 
him for the second year himself,' it means that he is 
doing nothing? — You mean a foal? 

20267. Yes ? — That is rarely done in the West. 

90263. But I mean elsewhere ?— -Oh, yes, they buy 
them elsewhere. 

20269. Why do they sell them at one year — is it the 
difficulty of wintering them ? — I think that is the chief 
difficulty, and also the want of ready money. 

20270. What could they sell them at, if they kept 
them comfortably for the next year— £20 ?— Oh, no— 
not very much more than foal price — £2 or £3 more. 


20270a. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is really the- 
least profitable year of their whole life? — Yes’ and 
really they could not afford to give them hay, let alone- 
the other food that a young foal ought to get. They 
are. sold off the mother. 

20271. Mr. Sutherland. — It is a very profitable 
thing to sell for £7 the first year? — Yes, if they get 
the service cheap, it is not so bad. 

20272. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You do not like 
the hackney much? — I am not a great horse admirer 
—everyone seems to know so much more about horses- 
than I do. 

20273. Are you aware that in the congested districts 
the hackney was rather patronised by the Land Com- 
mission than by the Congested Districts Board? — 
I am not aware that the Land Commission had any- 
thing to do with the Congested Districts Board ; the 
Congested Districts Board cannot get out of the re- 
sponsibility. 

20274. The control was in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Land Commission rather than in the- 
Board? — Well, of course, that is possible. 

Sir John Colomb. — Was not the person who had to 
deal with the horse-breeding connected both with the 
Congested Districts Board and also of the Land Com- 
mission ? 

20275. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There was a. Land 
Commissioner put on the Board for that purpose. 
The work was under the general management of the 
Board? — In order that it might be on record in case 
it was asked for, I have set forth the names of the 
persons with whom the stallions were located. I saw 
in the other evidence that there were several mis-state- 
ments with regard to where they were, and I thought 
it better to put that on record. 

20276. Your statement shows where they have been? 
— Yes. I may say that I am not quite certain that 
the addresses are in every case quite accurate, but they 
aie as nearly so as possible ; they are taken from our 
books. Then, on the question of the “Improvement 
of Asses,” none of the County Committees undertake 
schemes for the improvement of these animals which 
are of such immense service to small occupiers. The 
demand for Spanish jacks is, however, insatiable, and 
the Department have had to undertake very consider- 
able expenditure in order to meet the wants of the 
people in the poorer districts. These sires are some- 
what costly and difficult to procure. In all forty-one 
were placed out in 1906 for service at a fee of one 
shilling. Twelve more have been imported recently 
and will be placed out on similar terms in 1907. A 
few half-bred jacks, reared in Ireland, have been 
placed, but they have not been acceptable to the 
people. 

20277. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do they become- 

smaller? — They become smaller — -yes. The Depart- 

ment are attempting to breed a better class of half- 
bred jack, which it is hoped may in future serve the 
purpose and render it unnecessary to import from 
Spain. 

20278. Sir John Colomb. — Here the County Com- 
mittee have refused to do the work? — They have not 
refused. 

20279. At all events, none of them have undertaken 
schemes for the improvement of asses ? — That is so. 

20280. Is that not rather an indication of public 
feeling— does it not tend to show that, in the opinion 
of the country, it is not necessary? — No, I do not 
think that, but they find that the small funds they 
have at their disposal are required for things that are 
more important in their opinion, such as cattle. 

20281. That being so — the improvement of assess 
being a thing that they do not attach so much im- 
portance to — -the County Committees do not do any- 
thing in that direction, and the Department spends 
money under great difficulties ?— Under great difficul- 
ties ? 

20282. Yes — you spoke about the difficulties? — Oh, 
yes, 

20283. The Depaitment steps in to spend monev on 
something that the . County Committees, the proper 
bodies, do not think it necessary to spend money upon T 
—Oh, they do think it necessary, but they have not 
the funds. Their funds are very, very limited, as 1 
you can see by reference to the table which I gave 
you yesterday. 

20284. Can you point out any part of Wales or 
Scotland, where conditions are similar for small occu- 
piers, where this extraordinary number of asses are- 


*See page 203. 
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used ? Do you know any other country where that is 
so? — In Spain, certainly. There are not so many in 
any part of Great Britain as are used in certain parts 
of Ireland. 

20285. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I s not the 
donkey a very useful animal for drawing turf out of a 
bog, and for bringing children to school? — Yes ; and 
going to church or going to market. 

20286. Sir John- Colomb. — If you travel in any part 
of th© West of Ireland, you sometimes see two or three 
men in a donkey-cart, proceeding at the rate of one or 
two or three miles an hour, comfortably smoking their 
pipes. Does not that greatly contribute to waste of 
time? — Yes, but unfortunately the holdings they have 
will not support a horse. 

20287. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the chief merit 
of the ass? — Well, in Ireland it grazes by the road- 
side, and costs little. 

20288. It costs very little to support it ? — Very little. 

I am sorry to say the ass is very badly treated in 
Ireland, badly fed. 

20289. What is its power for burden purposes? — It 
can carry a man. 

20290. And it can draw a cart? — Yes, a very bij 
cart. You would be surprised to see how big a cart 
it can draw — very slowly, of course. It will take a 
wonderful load. 

20291. Sir Francis Mowatt. — It can pull a weight 
of quarter of a ton ? — Oh, more than that. 

20292. Mr. Sutherland. — The ass is easily kept, is 
he not? — Very easily kept. 

20293. Is he subject to distemper? — No. 

20294. And he is long-lived? — Yes. Then, I have 
set out the names of the persons with whom these 
asses have been located, in case there should be any 
questions upon it. Now, I have a note as to cattle- 
breeding. As already stated, the provision of good 
sires, particularly bulls, has proved the form of as- 
sistance most m demand in these counties, especially 
among the smaller farmers who are not able to pay 
cash for the animals or to go to sales or shows to 
purchase them. In 1904, when the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board withdrew their assistance, the western 
districts were fairly well stocked with bulls. These 
bulls were not handed over to the Department, as 
would appear from Mr. Wyndham’s minute, but re- 
mained the property or the Board or of the farmer. 

20295. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There were 
agreements with the farmers ? — Yes ; it was more con- 
venient. At the time the transfer took place, the 
farmers in the non-congested counties were only begin- 
ning to properly understand the system to be followed 
in order to get premiums for bulls through County 
Committees, and it took residents in the congested 
areas, a still longer time to adopt the new system. 
One of the difficulties in supplying bulls in recent 
years has been that the simultaneous action of the 
thirty-three County Committees enormously increased 
the demand for high-class bulls. The County Com- 
mittees require annually over 900 bulls for their 
schemes of cattle improvement. 

20296. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do you mean to pur- 
chase 900 a year, or to maintain them at 900? — We 
have over 900 this year. 

20297. You have to purchase enough to maintain 
that number ? — Yes, and as there is not nearly a suffi- 
cient number bred in Ireland to meet this demand, 
and as some of the more up-to-date farmers in other 
parts of the country are always prompt to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the schemes in the matter 
of bulls, there has always been a difficulty in ensuring 
a fair share of the available supply of animals for 
applicants from the western counties. In order to 
overcome this difficulty the Department usually buy a 
draft of bulls at the early sales and hold them over 
on their own premises until the applicants from these 
districts come forward. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that the Congested Districts Board con- 
ferred a great boon on the residents of Connaught as 
well as on the Department by transferring to the latter 
body the option to purchase the Goodbody farm at 
Athenry, which the Congested Districts Board had 
acquired, as by the establishment of an agricultural 
station on this farm it has been made possible for the 
Department to bring the number of premium bulls in 
the West up to its present level. The policy of the 
Department has been to allow the County Committee 
schemes to take effect over the whole of the county, 
congested as well as non-congested, and after the 
County Committees have made their selections of the 
persons to keep premium bulls, the Department review 


what localities appear to be inadequately supplied, ^ 19 1907 . 
and then endeavour to supply the deficiency with the • — 

reserve bulls from their stations. This system pre- Professor J. 
vents the overlapping, competition, and confusion R- Campbell, 
which would ensue if two bodies were at work on the 
same scheme. The only three drawbacks to the cattle- 
breeding scheme aie the want of funds, the dearth 
of good bulls, and the increase in the price of bulls. 

The latter has been caused not so much by the united 
action of the thirty-three County Committees, though 
this has contributed to it, but to the enhanced value 
of breeding sires during the last few years. To illus- 
trate this point, I give in my Memorandum* some 
figures showing the average prices of shorthorn bulls 
sold at Perth (the principal source from which Irish 
farmers draw their supplies outside Ireland) during 
the years 1897 to 1906. 

20298. I see the rest of that part has already been 
given in previous parts of the evidence ?— Yes. Then, 
if you will turn to the next page, you will see I say 
that under the County Committee’s scheme, as well as 
under the Department’s supplementary scheme, the 
farmers themselves select the breed of bull. An 
effort has been made to get the farmers to attend 
at the Department’s agricultural stations and make 
their own selection, but in the majority of cases they 
seem reluctant to do so. It will be seen from the 
following tables that each season has seen a very 
marked increase in the number of bulls placed. If 
the increase be maintained in the current year, the 
number for service should amount to 130 as against 74 
in 1906 and 33 in 1905, that is, supplementary bulls. 

Including those located under the County Schemes the 
total for the seven counties will be about 300, but this 
must to some extent depend upon the supply of bulls 
and the price at which they can be obtained. 'Die 
bulls located by the Department are as far as possible 
within or bordering on the congested districts, but 
since the barriers between the two areas have now 
been abolished so far as the Department’s work is con- 
cerned, the inspectors have not been asked to confine 
the supplementary bulls strictly to the scheduled areas, 
but to see that they are placed in those districts which 
most require them, and in districts which are in 
fact, if not in law, congested. For the most part 
the animals placed under the supplementary scheme 
are given out on the same terms as those of the County 
Committees (that is what I have explained about pay- 
ing one-third and two-thirds of the premium), but in 
the case of Galloway or Kerry bulls, whose price has 
not been so much affected by the recent advance in 
prices, the terms are those formerly given by the Con- 
gested Districts Board. Then follows a table showing 
county by county the total number located in each 
county, the total number in non-congested districts 
provided for out of the joint fund, the number in 
congested districts provided for out of the joint fund, 
and the number in congested districts as to which 
extra premiums are provided by the Department, both 
on the ordinary terms and on special terms. 

20299. Sir John Colomb. — With regard to this mat- 
ter of providing bulls for improving the breed of 
cattle, would you not consider it reasonable that steps 
should be taken to prevent bulls being at large that 
are quite unfit to propagate the species, in every sense 
of the word? — My answer to that is, that if these 
animals could be castrated there would a great in- 
crease in the rate of improvement of the live stock of 
the country. 

20300. Is it not more emphasised in those con- 
gested districts where bulls are at large on the 
mountains, where, on the one hand, the county 
is expending money in order to improve the 
breed by bringing in bulls, and where, on the 
other hand, you have anybody keeping any sort of a 
rag of an animal at large, and destroying all the efforts 
of the County Committee ? Do you or do you not at- 
tach importance to steps being taken in the congested' 
districts, in the direction of some drastic action for 
the benefit of the ignorant people themselves, to pre- 
vent this sort of thing continuing ? — I do. 

20501. You attach very great importance to it? — 

Very great importance. 

20302. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps you 
could tell me whether any of these animals have been 
located during the past couple of years in that poor 
district of Glencolmcille or Kilcar ?— There are this 
year, but not hitherto. 

20302a. It is rather a poor district, is it not? — It 
is. A private individual has been placing bulls in the 
district in recent years. 


K 
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20303. Mr. Kavanagh. — With regard to the diffi- 
culty of getting bulls, I suppose now that you give 
premiums to four-year-old bulls that will lessen the 
yearly demand for them? — Yes, to some extent, but 
they are reluctant to keep them as four-year-olds. 

20304. The first two or three years you only gave 
premiums to yearling bulls ; then the bull had to go, 
and they had to get another. Surely now that you 
give a premium to four-year-old bolls that will lessen 
the demand? — Yes, but not to the extent that you 
would expect. The only point I want to make is that 
the letting in of three-year-olds has considerably re- 
duced the pressure, but the four-year-old has not done 
so much. 

20305. The four-year-old gets too heavy? — That is 
so. 

20306. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ave you had 
any of these animals in the Rosses districts during the 
past few years? — There have been two at Burtonport, 
but the fact is that until this year the number that 
we have placed has been comparatively small. 

20307. And in your opinion very insufficient? — 
Wholly insufficient. 

20308. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As a matter of fact, 
the steps taken have not had much effect in reducing 
the number of these wretched little bulls, and they 
run about the hills as before? — Take the case of Con- 
nemara, which I know rather better than Donegal. I 
have seen the produce of the cross from the Galloway 
bulls introduced by the Congested Districts Board, very 
fair animals indeed, running about on the hills. They 
are a distinct improvement on the old native bull that 
had been there before, and I think that small farmers 
do undoubtedly sell off the progeny of the good ones 
to make money. That is one of the great difficulties 
in getting improvement — that they are short of money, 
and they sell the best animals. Still, you cannot be 
sending all these good bulls round without having a 
good effect, and here and there you will find farmers 
who keep a cross-bred bull, and in many cases the 
cross animals are a great improvement on the original 
breed. 

20309. Mr. Sutherland. — You would contemplate 
keeping up the supply of bulls in these districts ? — For 
a certain time. 

20310. Because there is that continual temptation 
to sell ? — Yes, that is so. 

20311. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Perhaps you would 
go on now to the next point? — I pass over several of 
these pages, and come to page 57, where I deal with 
the question of the improvement in the breeding of 
swine.* As might be expected the scheme for the im- 
provement of the breeding of swine is one which has 
appealed specially to the western districts, and one 
on which the Department have expended a consider- 
able share of such money as they had to dispose of. 
The simultaneous action of the thirty-three counties 
has, however, seriously interfered with the even dis- 
tii button of the available animals, but the establish- 
ment of agricultural stations at Athenry and elsewhere 
has made it possible for the Department to reserve for 
Connaught more than its due share of the available 

20312. I do not quite understand the point about 
the simultaneous action of the thirty-three counties 
having interfered with the even distribution of the 

available animals. What do you mean by that? 

All the thirty-three County Committees wanted pre- 
mium boars at the same time. It applies to the bulls 
in the same way. Up-to-date counties like the County 
Down will be ready, having their organisation per- 
fected, to buy up every animal before some of the 
backward counties would come forward. To obviate 
that we have had to get these stations, and 
buy animals and keep them there in order that 
toe country might have a fair distribution. 
County Committee® first select their centres and 
the Department then fill in the blank districts 
which are left. The boars are sold by the 
County Committees to the applicants at cost 
price plus carriage. The system adopted is that the 
applicant pays £2 down, and toe balance is deducted 
from the premium at the end of the season. In the 
case of those supplied by toe Department, the same 
procedure is adopted Probably no scheme has been 
attended with better results than this one, mainly of 
course, because of the fact that the influence of ’the 
boar is felt much more quickly owing to these animals 
being more prolific and coming to maturity sooner 

* See p 


than cattle. Then follows a table showing the pro- 
vision made for the location in 1906 of boars through- 
out the seven counties containing Congested Districts ; 
and, again, a table showing the number of premium 
boars located under county schemes in the seven coun- 
ties during each of the years 1901 to 1906 — showing, as 
you see, a very steady increase. This year there has 
been a steady increase in all the schemes through- 
out Ireland, and the same applies to the work of toe 
western counties 

20313. Mr. Kavanagh. — What breed is most in de- 
mand ? — The breed most in demand in the West is the 
large York ; in the North of Ireland the new black pig 
is toe breed in demand. 

20314. Where does it come from? — From the South 
of England. It is beginning to be rather popular, 
but in the West of Ireland the large York is still 
popular. 

20315. Sir Francis Mowatt. — How is the swine 
fever going on? — That does not come under my pur- 
view; it is under the Veterinary Branch of the De- 
p artm ent. 

20316. Do you not know it by the effect on your own 
boars? — Well, we try and keep them out of the area 
of swine fever. 

20317. That is just what I want to know — have you 
succeeded? — We have never had any trouble, except, 
of course, that there is a difficulty sometimes in moving 
boars ; it is a little difficult, but not serious. It is a 
serious difficulty in the case of any farmer wishing 
to import from England, if by chance he wanted to 
buy a boar from a district where the disease is preva- 
lent. 

20318. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you follow the same 
system with boars as with bulls ? — Exactly the same, 
except that we give £5 premium the first year, and £3 
the second year. The boar is supplied at £2, and 
then the balance of the price of the boar is deducted 
from toe premium. In effect it is the same as with 
toe bulls, but the procedure is a little different, owing 
to the fact that the men who keep these boars are poor 
people and cannot even be expected to pay down toe 
price of a good boar ; at least it is a vei-y serious con- 
sideration to them. 

20319. You give the boar free? — In effect. 

20320. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it not one of 
the most serious drawbacks to the population in the 
poorest parts of the country that they have no proper 
feeding, especially when the potatoes fail, for pigs ? — 
Yes. 

20321. And that in toe years when the potatoes fail, 
the result is inevitably to diminish the income of the 
farmer? — Undoubtedly, the pig always follows the 
plough. 

20322. Mr. Sutherland. — And does toe improve- 
ment of pig-breeding afford some scope for develop- 
ment? — Yes, it does, but pig-breeding is well 
forward in Ireland. I think I am right in saying 
that in Ireland our breed of pigs is as good as any- 
where. 

20323. You export pigs, I believe ? — Yes, and first- 
class pigs. And in Ireland there is an exceedingly 
good bacon trade. 

20324. Do toe bacon-curers bay direct from these 
people for the making of bacon ? — Yes ; if you go down 
to any of the fairs in the West and wait till the fair 
is over, you will see enormous numbers being taken 
to wagons and sent down to Limerick. 

20325. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do they fatten 
for bacon ? — At home. They are sold fatted. 

20326. Mr. . Sutherland. — At what age are they 
killed ? — The inspector tells me at from nine to ten 
months, and they sell at £3 10s. to £4. 

20327. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — For instance, 
over the lines from Mayo to Waterford and Limerick 
the pig trade is one of the most important trades of 
the country ? — Yes, that is so. 

20328. Sir John Colosib. — Have you observed, or 
have you any reason to believe it to be the case, with 
regard to pig-breeding, that when prices are high then 
the people devote great attention to pig-breeding, and 
that when toe prices fall they do not exert themselves 
at all? I am speaking now of toe poorer districts. 
Is. it the case that the breeding is extremely inter- 
mittent, varying with toe prices — a sort of hand to 
mouth business — and that this is very detrimental to 
toe .welfare of toe small holders of toe West? — Yes, 
but it is very natural that if prices fall off they should 
cease to breed pigs, and as prices rise they give greater 
208. 
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attention to it. I think that is very natural, and is 
what you are bound to get in any country. 

20329. You do not think it is peculiar to the West 
of Ireland ? — No, I do not think so ; I think there is 
every excuse for it. 

20330. High prices in due course follow because of 
the scarcity, and the scarcity is due to the fact that 
there has not been persistent efiort to keep the pigs 
going ? — It is not altogether due to the scarcity in 
Ireland. It may be due to the scarcity elsewhere, in 
Great Britain for example. 

20331. Have you ever gone into the question statis- 
tically of the variation in the price of pigs in Ireland 
as to whether it follows the shortness of the potato 
crop, or the lowness of prices in England. Has the 
question ever been really examined by the Department 
so as to get with some accuracy what is the real cause ? 

— I personally have not done so, but doubtless the De- 
partment has. It would be a very simple matter to 
give a few curves showing that. 

20332. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — These are con- 
tributory causes, and do not Last-, generally, for a long 
spell of years. If you had a scarcity in the supply of 
potatoes, and the lowness of price for a series of years, 
the number of pigs would materially go down ? — Yes. 

20333. Sir John Colo mb. — But my point is this — 
whether the Department has ascertained that as a 
fact, or whether the variation is due to other causes ? — 

I am not prepared to answer that. I should say it 
is largely owing to the price of bacon, and that is 
very largely caused by the imports from abroad. 

20334. At all events, may I ask you this ? Is there 
any efiort made by the Department to keep the people 
alive to the fact — especially the smaller holders in the 
West and South of Ireland — that it is of importance 
that the breeding of pigs should be constant, and that 
in their own interest it should not vary ; that 
their efforts should be persisted in and continued. Is 
there any efiort on the part of your Department to 
bring that- under the notice of the County Committees, 
and to get it impressed upon the people — the small 
holders especially ? — I would -not be prepared to bring 
that before the notice of the people at all, because it 
is to them a matter of price. If they were tilling 
their land, then by all means they ought to go on 
breeding even in times when the prices are low ; but 
when, as at the present time, they are buying foreign 
materials for feeding purposes, I do not think that 
the Department would be justified in encouraging 
them to go on producing a stated number of pigs. If 
they tilled their land, then I should certainly say, 
“Go on using your by-products of your farm, and 
by and by prices will go up again.” 

20335. What you mean is that you do not press it 
because they do not till their farms? — I would not 
press it because they buy so much foreign feeding 
stuffs. 

20336. Although those farms would pay very much 
better if they were tilled? — That is a very different 
question — that is the tillage question, which we are 
going to deal with this afternoon. 

20337. Mr. -Sutherland. — Is it not pretty well es- 
tablished by experiment that pig raising will not pay 
where you have to buy the feeding material ? — Yes ; 
the question of whether pig-raising will pay or not 
depends upon the price of Indian corn and other 
things, but generally I should say that the pig will 
only pay well when it is used to consume the second- 
class produce of the farm. 

20338. Sir John Colomb. — Is not milk one of the 
great elements in pig-feeding ? — Yes. 

20339. And the milk continues whether the potato 
crop Jails, or prices fall, or not?— Yes. 

20o40. And, therefore, there is an element of very 
great importance in the feeding of pigs which is 
constant ? — No, because the calves take it. 

20341. They take it no matter what the prices are ? 
But when pork is dear and bacon is dear, it would 
f pay to give milk to pigs, and it is given to pigs ; but 
you cannot argue from the constant production of TnilV 
that there should be a constant production of pigs, 
because it can be given to another class of stock 
altogether. 

20342. Is it not an old rule that the more the milk 
the more the pigs ?— No, because I can tell you of large 
districts where there is plenty of milk and no pigs. 
But it is true that the more tillage the more pfg^— 
the more plough the more pigs. 

20343. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Considering the 
poor class of land held by small holders in County 
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Mayo, is it not marvellous the vast quantity of pigs ygj. xg i 1907. 
turned out from that county ? — Wonderful. — 

20344. Do you consider that there would be much Professor J. 
difficulty in getting farmers to keep pigs once they Campbell, 
were assured of a food supply ? — None. 

20345. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Will you now go on 
to the question of improvement in sheep breeding ? — 

In the early yeans of their work the Department 
tried a scheme for improving the breeding of sheep 
by a system of subsidising the rams. Sheep breeding, 
however, is somewhat different from the breeding of 
other classes of farm stock, and does not lend itself 
readily to a premium system. A further difficulty 
was experienced owing to the prevalence of sheep 
scab, and accordingly it was found necessary to with- 
draw the scheme. Recently, however, more stringent 
measures have been taken for the suppression of sheep 
scab in England, and the movement of Irish sheep 
having been threatened with serious obstruction, the 
County Councils have at last moved in the matter. 

In anticipation of the extirpation of sheep scab, the 
Department have for the last two years placed a num- 
ber of rams in the poorer parts of Galway, Mayo, 

Donegal, and Kerry. So far as possible, an efiort 
is made to confine their use to those belonging to 
farmers under a certain valuation. The sheep sup- 
plied are Blackfaced, Roscommon, and Cheviot. The 
rams are sold outright to the farmer at a reduced 
price, viz., from £2 to £2 10s. for shearlings, and £1 
for ram lambs. There are, however, only a few of 
the latter class, as they are not likely to develop pro- 
perly when put out so young. The animals, of course, 
cost the Department considerably more than the price 
charged, running to about £6 for shearlings and £2 
for ram lambs. Then follows, in my memorandum, 
the number of rams placed out last year, and the 
names and addresses of the people with whom they 
were located. 

20346. Sir John Colomb. — We had some evidence 
given us in County Donegal on the question of the 
extent to which the capacity of the mountains for 
feeding sheep would be increased if they were sur- 
face drained. Would you agree that it would be in- 
creased? — Well, mountain land can he over-drained 
for sheep. I do not know whether that would apply to 
Donegal. I am thinking of the Scottish mountains. 

For sheep-feeding yon require a certain class of plant 
that is not consumed in toe summer, but is consumed 
in the winter, and these are often plants of a nature 
that require damp soil, and it is within my know- 
ledge that 6lieep lands have been over-drained in Scot- 
land, to the detriment of sheep stock. But on the 
other hand there are very, very large areas that have 
been vastly improved by surface drainage. 

20347. Do you consider that you can surface-drain 
a mountain for sheep, and then put cattle on it — -be- 
cause we had evidence that you could, and that aston- 
ished me? — On toe farms that I personally know, 
where surface-drainage has been effectively carried out 
cattle are not put on toe mountain ; they undoubtedly, 
if it is soft, would destroy the drain ; but it must 
depend to a considerable extent on the quality of the 
subsoil. 

20348. I merely want toe general opinion. The 
point was that -if you surface-drain a mountain and 
put cattle on it, the cattle will destroy the drain? — 

Certainly. 

20349. We have had a good deal of evidence in 
Donegal and Galway that yon could put cattle as well 
as sheep on surface-drained mountains, and we were 
asked to recommend Government expenditure in sur- 
face-draining. The other point I referred to is this : 

Do you, in selling outright to a farmer, a shearling or 
a ram lamb, inquire whether his land is suitable for 
sheep — I suppose not? — I will answer it in this way, 
which will perhaps serve toe purpose— that the De- 
partment have not issued any instructions with respect 
to that. 

20350. I suppose the Department regards it in this 
way — that if a man comes and chooses to give £2 10*. 
your' business is to give toe best yon can for that 
£2 10s. ? — But we have some regard to the selection 
of toe individual. 

20351. But have you any regard to the nature of his 
holding ? — I should say no. 

20352. Is it within your knowledge or recollection 
that you do? — No. 

20353-4. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — From the fact 
of sheep being there before, you draw an inference? 
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• — We have got to rely upon our overseers and in- 
spectors in these matters very largely, and their 
general instructions are that we want to try and im- 
prove the animals, and to give what is of the greatest 
advantage to the the small men. Of course we must 
to a considerable extent, in the case of sheep, leave 
the matter to them, because we could not very well go 
and supervise their work in the mountain districts. 
The great thing is to sell them a ram at a price above 
mutton price so that they could not resell it as mutton. 
These men do not thank the Department for the rams. 
They actually believe they are giving the full price 
for them, and giving far too much. Our instructions 
to our inspectors are that we do not want the farmers 
to know that we are losing money on these rams. It 
is well to let them imagine they are paying full price. 
A great number of rams have been placed out. 

20355. Are there not far too few ? — I entirely agree ; 
all these operations are entirely too limited. 

20356. Mr. Stjtheeland. — Do you think that, speak- 
ing generally, the land in Ireland which is suitable 
for sheep-rearing is used to the fullest extent? — That 
is a question which I am not prepared to answer, be- 
cause the mountainous land I do not know well enough 
myself, and as for the rest of the country I should 
say that, considering the size of the farms, it is well 
enough managed, but one’s mind naturally goes to a 
big, well-managed flock, and compared with that, of 
course, they are not so well managed. But, bearing in 
mind the circumstances of the small farms — defective 
fences, and so on — they are perhaps as well managed 
as can be expected. 

20357. What struck me was the absence of sheep 
altogether— the scanty presence of them? — If you get 
down to Galway and some of the adjoining dis- 
tricts, you will find great numbers of sheep, and Ros- 
common is a fine sheep-feeding country. 

20558. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — 'Does the 6now lie 
long and thick on the hills ? — No. 

20359. Not so as to prevent their getting their 
noses into it?— No. 

20360. The next subject to which I would like you to 
refer is poultry-keeping ? — Poultry-keeping is of much 
importance to the small farmer, and is one of those 
sources of income which is capable of being greatly 
increased, when proper attention is paid to the in- 
dustry. Accordingly, as compared with the rest of 
Ireland, a larger number of stations where eggs of 
pure breeds can be procured have been established in 
these districts. The view the Department have taken 
is that instruction and lectures are much lees suited 
to the congested and poorer parts of the country than 
to the non-congested portions, and accordingly, while 
there has been a certain amount of instruction, a 
greater proportion of the money has been devoted to 
the providing of settings of eggs of pure breeds. The 
Department never anticipated that the system of 
instruction would be so popular as it has become, 
neither did they expect it would continue for many 
years, but the demand for this class of instruction, 
not merely in the non-congested counties, but even 
in the western districts, has been, if anything, in- 
creasing from year to year. Last year, however, in 
order to provide more money for egg stations, the 
Department asked the County Committees of Galwav, 
Roscommon, Sligo, Leitrim, and Mayo to suspend 
the actual lectures for a while and to devote all the 
money for poultry-keeping on the provision of new 
settings of eggs. This suggestion was agreed to, and 
accordingly the system of lectures was more or less dis- 
continued. Two of the teachers who were formerly em- 
ployed on this work were continued, but their services 
were mainly confined to arranging for the supply of 
eggs and the inspection of the stations. The services of 
these two instructors being spread over the five 
C A°^f tleS ’ thei ^ movements have been directed from the 
Athenry station. During the winter months these 
instructors look after the stocking of the stations and 
do their inspection work, while during the spring .•■•nd 
summer they resume their demonstrations and instruc- 
tion. Representatives of some of the counties, how- 
ever, 6eem dissatisfied with the withdrawal of rhe 
regular lectures, which they consider to have been of 
great value, and accordingly, as soon as the Depart- 
ment have a further supply of trained teachers, it is 
intended to meet the wishes of the County Com- 
mittees, to resume instruction next year. The prin- 


cipal object of the schemes in these western districts is 
to improve the breeding of fowl so as to reduce the 
death-rate, which in some cases was excessive owing 
to close breeding and bad management. That there 
has been an improvement in this respect there is 
ample evidence to show. The desire of the Committee 
to continue this work, and the demand of the people 
for improved breeds, afford, perhaps, the best evi- 
dence of the value of these schemes. It is somewhat 
difficult to collect evidence as to the improvement in 
price and in the size of the eggs. We have, however, 
got some evidence of the kind. 

20361. The table given in your memorandum * does 
not deal with that? — No. That shows the number of 
stations in the different districts. You will see Done- 
gal is a blank, but I hope we shall be able to commence 
there before long. 

20362. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you find in 
the congested counties the influence of the Congested 
Districts Board on poultry-rearing ? — Less in poultry- 
rearing than anything else, curiously enough. That 
leads me to think that it will require sustained effort. 

20363. Sustained effort is absolutely necessary to get 
the poorer people to keep up the poultry? — Yes. 

20364. Mr. Kavanagh. — I suppose that interest in 
poultry-keeping has only developed during the last five 
or six years ? — That is all. 

20365. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — From the start 
the Congested Districts Board had stations in the 
poorer districts? — Yes. 

20366. Mr. Sutherland. — Are these stations centres 
from which you distribute eggs ? — We give birds to the 
farmer at a small price. He gets thirty birds of a 
pure breed and a sufficient number of cockrels, but he 
must sell the produce at a shilling a dozen to any per- 
son in the neighbourhood. 

20367. That is a shilling a dozen ? — Yes ; and if 
the work is carried out satisfactorily at the end of the 
year he gets a premium of £5. 

20368. That is the man who keeps the birds ?— -Yes, 
and distributes the eggs. 

20369. Is he allowed to breed them himself ?— ' Yes ; 
as much as he likes. 

20370. Do you ever find in your experience that 
some of these eggs are used otherwise than for breed- 
ing fowl? — 'Not as long as he can get a shilling a 
dozen for them. Some of the holders of these egg 
stations go into the work with great enthusiasm, and 
they get very fine birds. They may sell outside their 
district at higher prices, but it is one of the conditions 
that they should not do so. They are to be all sold 
in the district. 

20371. Do you confine yourself to improving the 
breeds of fowl, or do you introduce new ones? — Wo 
introduce pure-bred birds of the breed the County Com- 
mittee may select, and the great object is not only to 
get pullets of the breed to change the breed altogether, 
but to get strong cockerels to change the blood in the 
r-ative breed. 

20372. That is as to hens — but with ducks? — 'With 
ducks we do the same thing. 

20373. Is duck-rearing common in Ireland ? — Not so 
common, but it is pretty general. 

20374. Are you increasing it? — I am not prepared 
to say we have any evidence to show that we are in- 
creasing it. It is not so very long at work. 

20375. An element is the housing accommodation 
on these holdings ? — V ery much so. 

20376. Have you done anything to increase or im- 
prove the housing ? — What we do is try to get them 
to adopt the system of movable houses. The majority 
of these stations have to supply themselves with 
houses. In some cases they are sold at reduced prices. 
As a result you will find movable houses being 
adopted if you go through the country. You will see 
this driving round the country ; not so much in the 
West, but in the better parts of Ireland. 

20377. The people have seen such houses and ap- 
prove of them, and therefore get them themselves? — 
They do, and it is the duty of the instructor who 
goes around to recommend them. We issue leaflets 
with a description in order that local tradesmen may 
be able to make them. 

20378. Do you find they are sufficiently warm for 
them ? — Yes ; you must bear in mind that Ireland is 
not' so cold. The seme system is carried on with 
regard to the breeding of turkeys — I would not say 


♦See page 211. 
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for the small holders in the West. You see the num- 
ber of stations in the table in my memorandum. 

20379. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Where the laud 
is dry it is possible to have them even on small hold- 
ings ? — Yes. 

20380. iSar John Colojib. — Do you use the American 
turkey ? — Yes. 

20381. Mainly ? — Altogether. 

20382. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Will you kindly go 
on ? — Yesterday, I showed you a few diagrams 
showing the progress in the thirty-three counties 
in Ireland. Now I have got tables showing 
the progress in seven counties. In this one here 
(indicates) you will observe I add to the black column 
a certain amount of red. The red indicates special 
work done by the Department in addition to the work 
done by the County Committees. This table (indi- 
■ cates ) shows the actual expenditure on agricultural 
schemes in the seven congested counties, the red being, 
as I said before, for special work undertaken by the 
Department. 

20383. The red indicates the work you began 
three years ago? — We began the work three years ago, 
but the point I desire to briug home to the 
Commission is the fact that the County Committees 
in the West of Ireland are rapidly taking a grasp of 
the work, as shown by the amount of work being done 
year after year. This diagram (indicates) shows the 
number of mare nominations under the horse-breeding 
schemes. There has been a great increase in the 
stallions registered by the Department. The stallions 
are located by the Department in the congested dis- 
trict. This diagram (indicates) shows the number of 
premium boars placed out. 

20384. What does the significance of that piece of 
blue mean? — It means the number of animals placed 
by the County Committees in the scheduled areas. 
The important thing is to see that there is a great 
increase going on from year to year in the number of 
premium boars. Just as in the other counties there 
was a dropping off at first when the premium was not 
high enough, now it has gone up. The western 
•counties have far more than their share of available 
boars, but breeders are taking up the work year by 
year, and there are more available. This (indicates) 
shows the number of turkey stations. These two dia- 
grams (indi-cates) illustrate the work done in Mayo 
and Galway alone. I have an object in showing these. 
T will refer to it afterwards, because it illustrates the 
great jump that was made in Mayo and Galway in 
the matter of live stock alone when we got from the 
■Congested Districts Board the station at Athenry. I 
•strongly advocate having more of these sta- 
tions — one in Kerry, and one in Donegal, and I 
should like to see one, perhaps, in the north of 
-Connaught. 

20385. Mr. Kavanagh. — 'Is it a breeding farm? — 
It is. 

20386. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — -It is an agri- 
cultural centre ? — We call it an agricultural station, 
the headquarters of our staff. I proceed to Part 
III of my memorandum, dealing with the special 
needs of congested areas. I referred to the 
evidence given in Part I., intended to il- 
lustrate the system by which the Department ad- 
ministered its scheme, and now I proceed. Taken as 
a whole, the Agricultural Committees of the seven 
western counties where congestion prevails have proved 
mo exception to this rule. They have had special 
■difficulties to contend with — difficulties which must be 
•so apparent to the Commission that it is unnecessary 
to recapitulate them. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
•culties, the Committees have made excellent progress 
in the non-congested parts of the counties where they 
have been at work for six years. Less progress has, 
-of course, been made in the more backward areas 
scheduled as congested, but these have been for a 
much shorter period under the control of the County 
Committees. I think that is a point which ought to 
be emphasised. Moreover, the funds available are 
-entirely inadequate for the work ; and the people — 
•so long accustomed to the central system of adminis- 
tration — require time to become accustomed to rely on 
the local representative institutions. That we have 
found a very important feature in the work. They 
require a little time to change from one system to the 
other. Having now got to work in the backward dis- 


tricts, however, the County Committees should be per- p (1) lg 
mitted to still further develop their operations in these ' _1 
localities. It would be a retrograde step to deprive Professor J. 
them of -the power with which they have been invested, K. Campbell, 
and it would be disastrous to progress to set limits 
again to the areas under their control. The barriers 
between the congested and non-congested areas, 
which were the cause of so much administrative waste, 
having now been removed, and the new machinery 
having been set in motion, there should be no doubt 
as to the future policy. The influence of the local re- 
presentative institutions should be extended and not 
curtailed, and their funds should be increased to keep 
pace with their growing demands. 

20387. Sir John Colo mb. — What do you mean by 
barrier? — The barrier was in the Act creating the 
Department. The endowment fund could not be ap- 
plied to any congested area. That barrier was re- 
moved by Section 85 of the Land Act. While that 
barrier existed there was a great amount of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. It must be admitted 
that there are in these counties districts so backward 
that they must, for a time, receive very special treat- 
ment by the central authority in order to bring them 
up to the general level of the rest of the county, so 
that they may evenually take full advantage of such 
means for agricultural development as may be pro- 
vided by the local statutory body. But while these 
backward districts require special treatment, there is 
no need to shut them out from the purview of the 
local committees while their condition is being raised 
to a higher level. Special schemes, supplementary to 
those of the County Committees, and more suited to 
the needs of very poor areas, can be carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture simultaneously with 
those of the County Committees. But these special 
schemes should harmonise with those of the County 
Committee, and be, in fact as well as in name, sup- 
plementary to them. To ensure this they must be ad- 
ministered by the same body and by the same officers 
as are responsible for the supervision of the work of 
the County Committee. 

20388. Sir Francis Mowatt. — These special schemes 
should harmonise with those of -the County Committee, 
and to ensure that they must be administered by the 
same body and by the same officers as are responsible 
for the supervision of the work of the County Com- 
mittee? — Yes. In other words, the Department’s in- 
spectors, who are helping the County Committees 
with their general schemes are, in the opinion of the 
Department, the best persons to administer the sup- 
plementary schemes, because they will be careful to 
see that the schemes do not clash with or overlap those 
of the County Committee. 

20389. Sir John Colomb.— Are the Commissioners 
to understand from this paragraph you have read that 
what you really mean is that the Congested Districts 
Board' should be abolished, and the work taken over 
by the Department? — My point is that more money 
is required for these districts, and more work has 
got to be done, and it should be done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

20390. There should be, in your opinion, but one 
department to administer the congested districts, and 
that department should supersede the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. Is that what you meau? — It has almost 
superseded it already. All that is wanted is more 
funds. 

20390a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your point is 
that this work has been handed over to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Congested Districts Board, 
and your Department require funds to carry on the 
supplementary schemes? — That is right. 

20391. When it was handed over there was also an 
appropriation of funds by the Congested Districts 
Board to your Department in aid ? — That was so. 

20392. What was the sum? — £2,000. 

20393. That was insufficient ?— Absolutely insuffi- 
cient. Whatever system is adopted in future 
•there should be no dual administration. 'One set of 
officers should administer both schemes, otherwise 
there is bound to be overlapping and confusion. 

20394. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Do you extend that 
to the whole relief and improvement scheme of the 
Congested Districts Board ?— So far as I am concerned 
I confine it to agricultural development. 

20395. To all agricultural development— agricultural 
development as distinct from land operations. 
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Prnfaao/u. r overlapping between special treatment and County The idea was that you would get people specially ac- 

K. Camnhpl'l Committee schemes? — We prevent that, because they quainted with live stock, tillage, etc. 

are the same officers who administer them both. 20416. That is other than the class who are benefi- 
inere is no doubt about it whatever that as time ciaries under the scheme? — They may themselves be 
goes on the County Committees, being statutory beneficiaries under the scheme, and they are. I once 

bodies, will assert their rights, and will, in expressed the view that that was a very bad arrange- 

fact, insist on having the administration of these ment, and I was severely taken to task for it. 
special schemes as well as of their own schemes. If 20417. It is not a device for getting on theorists, is 
the County Committees want to do that I am in it? — Oh, no, I do not think so. 

00 x 00 ° iv/r*‘ tt 20418. Because I know that in. schemes of that kind 

20397. Mr. Kavanagh. — At present there seems to it is wise to eschew theorists as you would poison? — 
be three schemes — the Congested Districts Board We have some theorists in Ireland, 
scheme, the County Committees’ scheme, and your 20419. But they have not been hampered by people 
S ^-+v . a 6C ^ en J e ? — '^ le Congested Districts Board have of that kind ? — I should not like to say that. I know 


withdrawn their scheme. 

20398. Sir J ohn Colojib. — Do you work 


cur Department of Agriculture is sometimes ham- 
pered by theorists ; that is to say, schemes are some- 


"'““j you worn less peieu uy uueunsus , Uiub is to say, scnemes are some- 

tiirough the Parish Committees? — We have to times proposed that are not practicable. But 

work through the local Committees. It is one of the I should not sajy that that operates very much on the 

important parts of our administration. The County County Committees. In Ireland things are so different 

Committees are urged by the Department to appoint from Scotland. In Scotland the farmer would never 

local Committees — District Committees. We urged think for a moment of applying to the central 

them to appoint local Committees to ensure that authority as they do in this country. 


all districts for which such Committees a 


20420. If they had a central authority? — Yes. If 


get a fair proportion of advantage from the county they had it, but in this country' when a man 

orram vr r> gets 311 idea * nto h * s bead > next business 

20399. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y our schemes is to communicate it to the central authority. 

in those poor districts require more money. It does I go on to say the Department’s inspectors and over- 

* r to you from what source the money comes, seers who help the Western County Committees in 

whether from the Congested Districts Board or other their work of agricultural improvement are clearly the 

souroel— Not in the least. persons who alone can see that any special treatment 

20400. Mr. Sutherland. — A re those Committees is made supplementary, and not antagonistic, to that 

confined solely to members of the County Council ? — provided by the County Committees. The drawbacks 

No. They co-opt outsiders who have special know- to a system of dual administration of public funds 
ledge of this class of work. for agricultural development over these areas were well 

_ 20401. Sir John Coloitb. — C ould you illustrate that. illustrated before 1904, when the Congested Districts 

Take Galway, where you have one part of the country Board, the County Committees, and the Department 
rich, and another part of the country in the West were engaged on conflicting schemes in one and the 

extremely poverty-stricken and miserable. Take the same area. The evils of that system, and the con- 

County Committee as now composed. Are there fusion to which it gave rise, must be so apparent that 
special representatives put on for that poor district — seems unnecessary to dwell on the point. There is 

I mean specially for that purpose?— I am not pre- °nly one alternative to the present system, and that 

pared to answer that question, because I am not sure is . t0 deprive the Department and the County Com- 

for what reason they were selected. I am not sure mittees of their statutory powers in all counties where 

what was in the mind of the Countv Council that congestion exists, and to create a new agricultural de- 

specially nominated persons to serve' on this Com- velopment department and board. In the view of the- 
nu ttee- Department of Agriculture, no such new machinery is 

20402. As to the constitution of the County Com- necessary. The Department and the local authorities 

mittees, is the greater proportion of members drawn a F e aW ®> ready, and eager to do the work ; the init ia l : 

from well-to-do portions and persons who have no difficulties have been overcome ; the new machinery is 
knowledge of the western portions so far removed ?— in motion ; money and a fixed policy are all that is 
: No : I think they are pretty evenly distributed. There wanted. 

is no indication that these western districts would 20421. Mr. Sutherland.— Y ou seem to take for 
require greater representation. granted from that statement that your Department is- 

20403. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I s it not much the model for every other organisation ? — Oh, no. 
more difficult for representatives of these districts to 20422. Why should not the Congested Districts- 
attend and know what is going on ?— The means of Board be developed in the same way ?— Because it has 

communication in a congested district is not so good. not statutory functions with respect to the rates. 

20404. Sir John Colomb.— Is it not the case that . . 20423. I am supposing it was possible to reorganise 
the County Committee is selected from the County “ “J statute ? — In that case you would require to have 
Council with other members ? — That is so. two statutory bodies appointed. 

20405. Take Galway. Are the co-opted members ., 20424. If managed by one exclusively, why should 
specially acquainted with the Congested Districts and “ b - v the Department ?— The Department exists for 
put on the Committee for that reason in order to ™® rest °f the country. 

superintend and advise on these Congested Districts ? „ 20425. If you abolish the Department and put the 

— les, from the Congested Districts. Congested Districts Board over the whole of Ireland 

20406. Mr. Sutherland. — Is the County Committee xt wou2d 1)6 the 8am e thing?— 1 There might be a re- 

a statutory body?— Oh, yes. arrangement by which neither the Department nor the 

20407. By the Act?— Under the Department’s Act Congested Districts Board should be abolished. That, 

20408. But that was More the passing of tie Local ths do “S *o levying of a 

Government Act, was it not 1 — After. Saps m.t.™ ■ ... ■ , 

P ““ d *"> SSCnJtS?* el “ " D?paS 

|X''|nn“ua A ^S 1 nS?lSir^ “SSVS 

and tS”SSe?'6S?S Borf. I '“ d C “™»- j gS*,™ 5 * if “ otlM ™ established in 

20411 But under your Board?— No. The Depart- - 20428 ; do , not den y that?— Before proceeding to 

ment of Agriculture was created after the passing of f 17 ® detal1 ? the supplementary schemes and the 
the Local Government Act. funds required for them, it is desirable to briefly re- 

20412 Are there in regard to these Committees any Sie?of S a^rt^ltt^i C ^ tUr ? 1 01lt1 ? 0 ^ a £ d the P ossi ' 

means of putting on people representative really of the NU, of a lR?ultural development in the West. A 

people who are benefited .by those XmLT-Oh £ conditions * necessary if 

There may be on the Committee, for instance, members J a “ d profitably ap- 

who are actually holders of and receiving premiums. * g lcultu r e in Ireland is in a backward 


2041 4 To a large extent?— To a very considerable 
extent, taking Ireland as a whole. 


condition everyone must admit. 

20429. That is a general statement now. I presume 
you are reiemug to the west coast? — I refs/ to the 
whole of Ireland, with general reference to the West. 
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20430. Compiled with what is it backward? — The 
•general agriculture of Ireland is very backward com- 
pared with what exists in one or two of the best 
counties in Ireland. 

20431 . Well, but you are comparing it with itself ? 
— I compare the greater part of Ireland with some 
portions of it. 

20432. I think you were limiting this to the West. 
Take the worst of the West itself. You, no doubt, 
have seen the cultivation that is there. We have seen, 
too, corn growing in peat. Do you not think it a 
great effort of agriculturists to produce any crops at 
all in those places ? You know the district his lord- 
ship was referring to — the Rosses in Donegal ? — I have 
not been in the Rosses, but I have been in the south- 
west corner of Connemara. 

20433. And is it worse do you think ? — I cannot 
compare them, but it is very bad down there. 

20434. We drove through miles and miles of nothing 
but granite boulders, and yet amidst all those boulders 
we saw houses and com stacks. What astonished one 
was where the com came from at all, and where we saw 
-these conditions we found a black peaty patch and the 
corn stacks built on the top of it, and the soil was cut 
round the comstacks. You could see that the soil was 
taken up for fuel. Can it be a backward system of 
agriculture that brings any crop at all out of such 
soil? — But there are many portions of the West 
of Ireland where still better crops could be got out of 
them than there is now. 

20435. But that applies every where ?— There could 
be no better crops raised than are seen in some parts 
of the Lothians. 

20436. Will you or I ever see the day when there 
will be much better taken out of the Lothians even 
though we got small holdings ?— No. Small holdings 
will not produce better crops there. 

20437. Some of that land is paying £4 an acre ? — 
That is in proximity to towns. 

20438. You could not say Haddingtonshire is near 
the big towns? — The railway brings it nearer to Eng- 
land than big towns in Scotland. Its market, for 
some of its produce, is London. 

20439. Take it acre for acre. Professor, I venture to 
think the Rosses of Donegal are better cultivated ac- 
cording to the conditions than the Lothians ?— The 
Rosses of Donegal is not all Ireland. 

20440. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you 
notice the district from which Mr. Gordon comes?— 
That is very good cultivation. 

20441. Contiguous to the district that Mr. Suther- 
land has spoken to you about there is the district of 
Gweedore. There you would find an area of stones 
where rocks have been removed to get some soil, and 
made into a great ring fence about a little plot of 
land, so that crops are grown within the fence?— I 
nave seen it. 

. 20442. Mr. Sutherland.— Is not that a great efiort 
.m industry applied to agriculture ?— I cannot admit 
"that, because there are a few very industrious people 
in spots of Donegal that, therefore, the whole of agri- 
culture in Ireland is good. Neither do I assert, in 
making the general statement that Ireland is in a 
backward condition, that agriculture is nowhere good. 
You must take all the conditions and drawbacks into 
consideration. 

20443. Well, you mean agriculture in Ireland is 
good all over, having regard to the conditions under 
winch it is carried on ?— No. 

20444. Would you compare the raw material of 
Haddingtonshire with Donegal?— No. But you are 
acquainted with some of the crofters districts. I know 
districts there where the land is a great deal poorer 
than much of the West of Ireland, and where more is 
being done with it. 

20445. I certainly never saw anything better made 
of poorer material than I saw in Donegal ?— Donegal 
is one county you evidently have studied, and in 
Donegal it is generally admitted agriculture is a great 
d6 SL.A? te ^ tl i an the “** of the western counties 

20446. That may be. I am quite prepared to 
suspend my judgment until I see the rest of Ireland ? 

, ° n sa J backwardness is shown by the 
preponderance of uneconomic holdings, by the want of 
working capital 

sa 7 agriculture in Ireland is in a 
backward condition, that backwardness must depend 
cultivation is carried on by those who 
•cultivate ?— Not necessarily. 


20448. You include conditions of tenure and other 1Q 10n » 
things ? — Certainly. F(b ' 

20449. Then, of course, we are of the same mind ? — Professor J. 

I am not talking of agriculture simply in the sense in R. Campbell, 
which it applies to die tilling up of the soil. 

This backwardness is shown by the preponderance of 
uneconomic holdings ; by the want of work ing capital, 
or of an inducement to invest in the improvement of 
land ; and by the want of proper housing for the 
farmer and his family or for his stock. The large and 
steady increase in die area of second-class pasture, 
which might yield three or four times more wealth if 
well tilled ; the complacent satisfaction with the 
present system, which relegates Ireland to the position 
of a ranch to supply store stock for British farmers 
to fatten ; a too prevalent practice of selling the best 
and breeding from inferior stock ; the almost complete 
loss in certain districts of the art of tillage ; the want 
of a regular system of rotation ; the aversion to doing 
more than the minimum to clean toe land ; tie want 
of pride in the performance of farm work and in the 
surroundings of the homestead ; the tendency to put 
off ploughing, sowing, and harvesting until the last 
moment ; the small value that is put upon time ; 
the want of recognition of the fact that the best and 
most productive manure that goes into the land is 
labour ; all these, and other causes combine to make 
and to keep Irish farming backward. 

20450. The almost complete loss in certain districts 
of the art of tillage. Does that apply to small 
holdings in Ireland? — less to small holdings, and a 
great deal to large holdings, because the small holder 
if he has to live must till his land. 

20451. Is he following the example of his betters ? — 

Where he can he is, I am sorry to say. 

20452. Has he profited by it in the same way as the 
large holder has? — No. I think the time is coming 
when we will change all that. 

20453. And when the large holder, too, will be 
compelled to change it?— Yes. 

20454. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — On whose part 
is this complacent satisfaction to which you refer? — 

It is the complacent satisfaction of farmers generally. 

I am not referring to the West only. The farmers of 
Ireland as a whole are satisfied with the system of 
laying down ranches for breeding and raising at great 
expense store stock for the British tillage farmer to 
fatten. 

20455. And the land on which that store stock is 
raised could be more productively employed if split 
up into tillage farms ? — It could. 

20456. Then you are an advocate of splitting up 
those grazing ranches ?— I am. 

20457. Sir John Coloitb. — Of breaking np certain 
classes of land ? — Yes. 

20458. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is there any class 
of grazing ranch yon would not split up? — 

What I say is that if the land is split up there 
will be certain portions of each farm sufficiently 
good for fattening purposes, and I would not advise 
the farmer to till it. That is only a small portion. 

20459. Do I understand you to advocate the acquisi- 
tion of the large cattle ranches in the West of Ireland 
and the converting of them into tillage farms?— I 
am an advocate of having them put under tillage. 

20460. Sir John Colo mb. — At the same time I 
understood you yesterday to say that there 
had been no enquiry, and that you were not 
prepared in the least to say what would be the 
economic efiect upon small holders in Ireland of 
breaking up this grass land ?— I stated there had been 
no enquiry. 

20461. Do I rightly understand you to say that the 
Department have not held any enquiry, nor have you 
yourself examined as to what efiect the breaking of 
the land now used as grazing land would have upon 
the economic stability of nine-tenths of the small 
holders of Ireland. Is that so?— I do not say than 
there has been any official enquiry into it. It is a 
matter I myself have given a great deal of thought 
to and I am prepared to discuss the question now. 

20462. Are you prepared to give us facts? — What 
sort of facts would you like me to give. 

20463. Facts to establish whether the breaking up of 
the grass lands of Ireland would, or would not pre- 
judice the ability of the ordinary small holder in 
Ireland to pay his rent? — Why should it? 

20464. I am not going to enter into discussion at 
present. I misunderstood you yesterday. I thought 
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you said no enquiry had been made. Now you say 
you have satisfied yourself upon the point? — I do not 
think that question was raised yesterday if you will 
pardon me saying so. 

20465. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Could you give 
the Commission your views on the best economic use 
of land? — Yes. 

20466. Sir Francis Mowatx. — That is a point of 
very considerable importance and we will have to dis- 
cuss it at length? — It arises a little later. 

20467. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — With reference 
to the cultivation of the land you would not be sur- 
prised to hear that you could find in some parts of 
the North of Ireland whole tracts where a great deal 
of ploughing is done even before August is out, after 
the corn is moved off the land? — That is so, but you 
are referring now to a very special district. 

20468. I merely raised the point with a view to 
having it brought out that there are districts in Ire- 
land where one can see good cultivation? — Oh, first- 
class cultivation. 

20469. In such districts one could see proper rotation 
of crops ? — I do not admit that you will find the same 
class of farm a9 in that district in many counties 
of Ireland. It is exceptionally good there. At the 
same time it should be stated that in some parts of 
Ireland agriculture has attained to a high standard. 
It must be admitted that the comparison which is 
sometimes instituted between Irish agriculture and 
that existing in other countries is often unfair. The 
descriptions of the excellence of the practices of 
foreign countries are often exaggerated, and the differ- 
ences in the conditions under which the two peoples 
labour are frequently overlooked. It is to be hoped 
that so soon as the Land Act of 1903 has had time to 
operate it will be as much the custom to praise ami 
encourage every effort at improvement as it is now 
the fashion to depreciate them ; for nothing can be 
more depressing than the practice of constantly be- 
littling efforts at improvement, however imperfect, 
and advertising the virtues and achievements of com- 
petitors. The present is, however, a fitting time for 
plain speaking, and the circumstances justify some 
departure from what should be the general rule. 
If the agriculture of Ireland as a whole is back- 
ward what is to be said of the Western districts? 
Compared with the agriculture of the Counties of 
Down and Wexford, it is quite a misuse of the term 
to call the operations of the Western peasants agri- 
culture. They have neither land, buildings, capital, 
nor experience to enable them to carry on success- 
fully the only system of agriculture which the soil, 
climate, and markets render possible. It is diffi- 
culty not to be influenced to some extent by the 
sentiment that surrounds these people and their 
methods, which are very little in common with the 
agriculture pursued in other parts of the United 
Kingdom ; and one almost shrinks from contemplat- 
ing the introduction among them of that spirit which 
dominates those agricultural communities so often 
held up as an example, but whose life is one round 
of cheerless toil and ceaseless fight against competi- 
tion. The inhabitants of the West of Ireland cannot, 
however, be left in their present state of isolation, 
subject to periodic famine and a constant source of 
weakness to the country. They have to meet their 
financial obligations to the Government ; they must 
provide means to equip their families to go out into 
the world. Accordingly, they must enter into compe- 
tition with more advanced farmers, and any settle- 
ment of the problem must include the introduction of 
an improved system of agriculture suited to their 
soil, climate, and distance from markets. The West 
of Ireland cannot be made a country of market gar- 
dens. Intensive cultivation of this nature is often 
recommended, but those who advocate the system 
forget that the districts under consideration are far 
removed from the great centres of population ; far- 
mers far better circumstanced as to soil, climate, and 
situation cannot make it pay ; and such a system 
nrgnee the possibility of immediately lifting the 
western peasant from his present backward condition 
to a prominent place among agriculturists without 
his passing through the intermediate stages of pro- 
gress. 

20470. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the Island 
of Arran a good deal could be done in early cultiva- 
tion. The climate is certainly possible? — Yes, but 
the difficulty is the small size of the plots. We have 
tried early potato growing, and we find that early 
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potato growing is difficult to introduce even in the 
best districts. Not that it is difficult to grow potatoes, 
but to get a sufficient volume of trade to create a 
market, and tempt potato dealers in big markets to 
buy. We have had some excellent results from our 
early potato growing experiments. 

20471. Is not the late frost the great enemy?— I 
should not say that it is the great enemy. The 
great enemy to Ireland is Scotland. Our object is 
to get in between the Jersey Island and Scotch crops. 
There is a blank there which Ireland could fill. At 
present the big factors in Glasgow and other big towns 
having their old customers would not look at Ireland. 
You must get ‘in before the great potato growing dis- 
tricts in Scotland. If you do this there is a capital 
price. 

20472. Mr. Sutherland. — The market is not long? 
—No. 

20473. It is possibly Scotland’s superiority of cli- 
mate?— There has been several cases in Ireland of 
£40 or £50 per statute acre, and of getting another 
crop in the same year. 

20474. Where was it carried on in Ireland? — In 
the County Cork, towards Clonakilty, and near 
Youghal. The reason we selected these districts was 
because the farmers there were well-to-do ; they have 
a considerable area, and there was a likelihood of 
their growing such quantities that merchants from 
Glasgow and Liverpool will some over and buy the 
crops. Merchants will not touch small quantities, 
and that is one of the difficulties with regard to the 
western districts where you may have soil and climate,. 

, but not a large area under the wops. The small man 
woud never get in alone, unless subsidised. 

20475. Mr. Sutherland. — The area devoted to that 
in Scotland is not very large? — There is a very con- 
siderable area in Ayrshire, and as you know, the early 
potato trade is one' which is growing. 

20476. In fact, the general planting of potatoes is 
much earlier every year? — Oh, yes. 

20477. You did not find any difficulty beyond the 
fact that the demand was short, and Scottish mer- 
chants were in before you. The people were carrying 
it out just as well as in Scotland ? — No ; they did not 
till their land so well as we would like them. We 
have had to plough and cultivate their land for them. 
They will get into it in a few veal's. 

20478. But, as a matter of fact, the principal 
workers in Scotland are Irish labourers ? — No ; that 
is a fallacy that has got abroad. The Irish labourer 
who works in the potato fields in Ayrshire and other 
parts of the South of Scotland only lifts and digs 
the potatoes. That is the difficulty, and that is 
the reason why, when the Irish agricultural labourer 
comes home, he does not bring with him tillage 
methods. A friend of min?, who employs a large num- 
ber of people in Ireland, says he would not trust Irish 
labourers with his horses and carts. They are not 
accustomed with the handling of horses and carts,, 
and with the methods. 

20479. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T hey go for a-, 
specific purpose only? — Yes. 

20480. By what date are those early potatoes in 
the market? — In June, or early in July. The sales 
take place before that, but the potatoes are sold 
when in the ground. 

20480a. You could get potatoes very much earlier? — 
The earliest we have in Ireland is 28th May, but that 
is exceptional. 

20481. Mr. Sutherland. — If you could get them 
in the beginning of May, you would have a very good 
market? — The beginning of June. We could not get 
them in May. 

20482. Sir John Colomb.— Y ou speak of the start- 
ing of this early potato experiment in Cork. You 
mean it was by the Department ? — Yes. 

20483. How long ago was it ? — We have been there 
four or five years. 

20484. And has the industry been a continued suc- 
cess ? Is it growing ?— It is growing, but slowly. It 
gets larger every year. 

20485. And in no case has late frost spoilt the 
crop ? — I would not say it has not spoiled it. It has 
done some damage, but in no case has the crop failed. 

20486. Is it not the case that in some parts of the 
West of Ireland if you sow early potatoes they come 
on very quickly, but there comes frost in April and 
May, and in consequence of this rapid growth they 
are cut down and the potatoes are longer in coming to- 
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maturity than if they had been sown later?— No. 
There w'as one year where we had a set-back owing to 
the frost, but, then, they were affected worse in 
Scotland. 

20487. But the conditions are different in Scotland. 
When the weather gets milder, the frost is done. In 
South-West Ireland the winters are warm, but there 
come late frosts, and you are thrown back? — There is 
a risk of that, certainly. I appreciate the point. 

20488. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The latter part of 
your examination shows that you are of opinion that 
the early potato trade could be established for the 
English market in the West of Ireland ? — Not until 
we have got a footing in the markets of Great 
Britain by means of utilising the bigger and more 
advanced districts. 

20489. Assuming that arrangement can be made, 
and the necessary encouragement given, do you 
think it is possible to produce on the west coast of 
Ireland early potatoes which you could sell in the 
English market as they come on at prices fairly 
profitable compared with those obtained by the 
Scottish agricultural people? — Yes, it is possible. 

20490. When you . ly agricultural people, do you 
include crofters and small holders ? — I may include 
that, but what I guard against is the assumption that 
you could take existing small farmers and rapidly 
convert them into early potato growers. 

20490a. That you would have difficulty in doing ? — 
Taking the younger men, there is no reason why such 
a thing could not be possible. 

20491. There is nothing in the soil or condition of 
climate that renders it impossible? — No. 

20492. Mr. Sutherland. — And the larger holdings 
lend themselves more readily to it? — When we get 
a large area, we can get over the principal factors 
from Glasgow and Liverpool. We can get them 
over to see a large area, but you could not get them 
over to see a few patches. 

20492a. The only system of agriculture which 
the soil and climate render possible is the 
production of roots, potatoes, com., hay, and 
grass ; since these commodities cannot be exported, 
but must be converted into beef, mutton, pork, but- 
ter, cheese, eggs and poultry — products _ for which 
there is always a sale, if not a good price. This, 
however, is merely the system of agriculture in vogue 
in the rest of Ireland and in Great Britain. To it 
there is no alternative. The only question to be con- 
sidered is the particular line along which the western 
farmer should specialise. 

20493. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is that an ex- 
haustive enumeration of the productions possible in 
the West of Ireland — oats, potatoes, corn, hay and 
grass ? — Yes. 

20494. Exhaustive? — Yes, if you take the widest 
sense of the term roots. 

20495. Mr. Sutherland. — Upon the whole, when 
the system is adapted to the circumstances of the 
people, there is only the question as to degree of 
perfection? — The present system. 

20496. The system is one which only requires to 
be brought to a better state? — Yes. 

20496a. Because all these things are practical 
farming operations? — Yes, except beef. 

20497. Do they not do that?— I am not including 
stores as beef just now. 

20498. But except that ? — Yes ; I would like to 
make that distinction. I now come to the question of 
tillage and grazing. That land well tilled yields 
better and supports more labour than when left under 
grass is indisputable. 

20499. You know that that was disputed before 
us? — Who disputed that? 

Mr. Sutherland. — Mr. Wrench. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think he referred to 
the very best sort of grass land. 

Mr. 'Sutherland.— 5 put the question to him 
very pointedly. 

20500. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think you re- 
ferred to the very heavy land in Meath. The idea 
was that the best fattening land was not suitable 
for tillage at all? — That is only true, if it is very 
heavy. 

20501. We were confronted with experiments made 
by the late Mr. McCann in the neighbourhood of 
Navan. He split Up into farms of 12 or 15 acres 
some of the excellent grazing land, fattening land, 
of the district, and .in the result the land was found 
to be more suitable for agricultural purposes ? — I am 


sure it would be. I have seen these lands, and I 3S 19 gy > 
should say they would be very suitable. ‘ — 1 

20502. That is a contradiction of the statement Professor J 
that has been made, I think Mr. Sutherland is quite R- Campbell, 
right in saying by Mr. Wrench, that this fattening 
land is not suitable for agricultural purposes? — The 
idea about these lands is that they are too rich and 
that the crops fall down. 

20503. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In a wet season ? 

— Roots won’t fall down. Turnips, potatoes, and 
cabbages won’t fall down, and if grain does fall 
down, it will only be for the first few years. Believe 
me, the difficulty is to get land rich enough. 

20504. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You said just now 
that, in cases where the land was very heavy, tillage 
is not suitable ? — The reason of that is that it is very 
expensive to till heavy land, and the expense of till- 
ing it might be so great that it would be far better 
to have it under grazing if it is fattening land. I 
am myself strongly in favour of having in Ireland 
a large area of fattening lands, in order to supply 
regular quantities of beef to Great Britain, not only 
in winter, but in summer. 

20505. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But your general 
statement is that there is no exception to the pro- 
position that land of all sorts can be most profitably 
employed by being devoted to agriculture ? — Yes, after 
it has been a few years under cultivation. It might 
be unprofitable for the first few years, because of the 
accumulated fertility during all these years, but that 
will disappear after a few rotations. 

20506. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you mean after 
four or five years? — The corn crop, the first year, 
might certainly fall down. If you began with’ oats 
they would fall down. Then, if you had roots the 
second they would be a magnificient crop. If you take 
oats again they might fall down, bnt when you come 
to repeat the rotation the land might require manuring. 

20507. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— We have it on 
your authority that land can be employed more profit- 
ably under agriculture than in pasturage ? — Yes. 

20508. Sir John Colohb. — Do you make that ob- 
servation without any reservation? — Do you mean all 
sorts of land? Sir Antony did not qualify his ques- 
tion, it is the broad question of all land. I would not 
commit myself to the tillage of poor land. 

20509. Mr. Sutherland. — Your exceptions would 
be at the other end? — Most decidedly. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — T hat is new to me, cn 
the evidence. 

20510. Sir John Colomb. — Do you know the Golden 
Vale of Tipperary? — Yes. 

20511. Do you know New Palles and Ooola dis- 
tricts and the country in those directions? — My ac- 
quaintance with them is not very great, but I have 
been through the district. 

20512. Am I to take it from you that you consider 
that land would pay better if tilled? — You may take it 
from me if a farmer has 100 acres of that land it 
would pay him very well if he tilled a very consider- 
able portion of it. 

20513. Would it pay him better? — It would pay him 
better than to leave it all in grass. It would yield 
more national wealth. 

20514. Sir Francis Mowatt. — It would lead to more 
national wealth ? — Yes. 

20515. But the particular farmer we are dealing 
with perhaps regards his homestead and his own 
affairs before the nation. Would he get a larger 
income oat of it by tilling it than he would simply by 
grazing ? — I say here, somewhere, that there might be- 
a question as to the profitableness of tillage where the 
farmer becomes an employer of labour, but that there 
is no doubt whatever about the profitableness when 
the farmer is his own labourer and works his own land. 

I do not think that tillage on an extensive 
scale would pay in Ireland with the present 
class of labour. It might, but I don’t think it would 
at the present time, although the wages are low. You 
do not get the same value for your money that you da 
for a bigger wage in the good tillage districts. 

20516. Then we come back to the fact that from the 
tenant’s point of view, except in the case of a small 
tenant, it may very well be that he makes a larger 
income out of a tract of feeding land than he does 
out of a tract of feeding land the greater portion of 
which he tills, and which therefore requires more 
labour? — I stick to this: even on a large farm 
it will pay to till a portion, but if the farmer goes 
in for tillage altogether I have very grave doubts 
L 
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Fez. 19. 1307. as to whether, with the present state of labour, he 
Professor J woudd work it profitably, but of course the national 
R Campbell. we ““ would be enormously increased. 

20517. I take it is a mixed system you would re- 
commend. Under such a system of tillage would not 
the greater part of a tilled farm be really under grass ? 
— It depends on the rotation. 

20518. I take it is a mixed system you would re- 
commend ? — Take Donegal where the land is not so 
good in parts. That is land which would not stand 
constant cropping. It would have to have a rest. 
But there are parts of Ireland very different. Take 
the Department’s farm at Glasnevin. That land is 
under constant rotation. It is never likely to get a 
rest. There are huge tracts of land in Ireland that 
never would require a rest from tillage. But where 
the land is poor and thin there you would require to 
rest it. In that case a part of the farm would be 
under grass even though it was looked upon as a til- 
lage farm. 

21519. But from the mere point of view of feeding 
stock on the farm would not it be an advantage to have 
some of it under grass ? — It would be absolutely neces • 
nary. 

21520. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Take this new 
holding that lias been suggested for migrants from the 
West of Ireland. What proportion of that holding — 
let us call it a tillage holding — should be under grass 
as a rule ? ° 

21521. Mr. Sutherland. — It would depend on the rota- 
tion, would not it ? — I would recommend the usual ro- 
tation such as is wanted for this class of farm I have 
described here. I have just had an interview with 
a number of new occupiers in Roscommon. I saw a 
most interesting experiment— nine farms newly 
formed. 

21522. Sir Aniony MacDonnell.— Were these men 
new purchasers? — Yes. Nine new occupiers: men 
who had been selected for it. 

—Yes 23 ' Were thej lands tliat had ljeen used in grass ? 

21524. Mr. Sutherland. — Who conducted the opera- 
tion? — Mr. Fitzgibbon, of Castlerea. 

21525. He sold it himself ?— No, through the Estates 
Commissioners. He owned the land in some way or 
another. It was a most interesting experiment. Each 
farm consists of thirty acres at least. They are 
striping that land, and we had a long discussion as 
to what they were going to do with it. Some of them had 
never thought of what they were going to do. One 
man had thought very seriously on it and had come to 
the conclusion that nothing would pay better than 
dairying and that he would start by tilling a quar- 
ter of his land. He would have two acres of roots, 
four acres of oats, and two of seeds, and as his 
family increased he would till more of it, and that 
1 believe is what would pay him best. 

20526. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That is eight acres 
out of a thirty-acre holding ?— Yes. 

20527. That would, be more than two-thirds under 
pasture ? — Yes. 

20528. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Hence, if you 
give veny good spots of land here and there there : 
would be no difficulty under a svstem of tillage in : 
leaving the best bits under grass ?— Yes. I am quite 
sure there will be none. j 

20529. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I suppose in de- ] 
termining the amount of land to bring under tillage ] 
he was influenced by the capital at his disposal for 1 
buying a horse, implements, and so forth ?— He was c 

but not so much by the question of a horse. He must 1 

ge L°” e norse whether he tills much or little. t 

20530. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The conclusion s 
seems to be you would not at all limit the taking up t 
of grass ranches to the western province; you would t 

recommend it for such places as Meath also ? — I want x 

to guard myself on this point. Take the butter in- c 

dustry Our butter industry is suffering because 
we only produce in summer and not in winter. I 
■would like to see a good supply of beef in summer V 

as well as m winter, and accordingly you do want to S 

have fattening lands to produce summer beef. It F 
would be a mistake to go in only for winter beef ? 
production. You must have summer beef and for • 
that you want the good grazing lands. From that a 
point of view it would be a great mistake to destroy r ' 
the best grazing lands. 

20531. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— A s a corollary of ci 
that, that being so, and seeing that roots, potatoes, d 
:Corn, hay, and grass, cannot by themselves be ex- ii 
ported, but must be converted into beef, mutton, and tl 


pork, it is a necessity of agricultural life that there 
should be grazing lands maintained even in the West 
of Ireland ? — Even in the West of Ireland that is an 
absolute necessity. 

20532. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — What you say 
about the importance of producing beef from gras? 
does not alter the conclusion that even in Meath a 
large portion of the land might be put under tillage 
with advantage ?— There is plenty of it that could L 
put under tillage. 

20533. Sir John Colomb.— Of such extreme 

national importance is that point that I must put one 
or two questions. Let me clear the ground by being 
quite certain that I understood you rightly. First 
you have given your opinion that all land would pay- 
better under tillage than under grass? — All land ex 
cept bad land,- and then also a portion of the good 
land only. 

20534. I will come to that. We are clear on that 
other point? — Yes. 

20535. Now I understand from your answer to his 
lordship that you say that for the national good of 
Ireland there should be some reservation of grass lands ? 


-ssMS’car — 1 

r 20536. Then dealing with the broad policy, the re- 
s settlement of the population, which involves the break- 
ing up and resettling grass lands, it would be very 
i important, would it not, to understand exactly what 
the reservation should be as to the nature of the land, 
and the quality of the land, that should be reserved 
when contemplating carrying out a scheme of migra- 
tion or stripping? — Yes. 

20537. You agree with that?— Yes. It is very im- 
portant. 

20538. Therefore, while you agree with the general 
policy of taking up grass lands for the purpose of 
settlement and encouraging tillage, is it with the quali- 
fication that m carrying out that policy there must be 
large reservations of grazing land left untouched in 
order to meet the economic necessities of Ireland. Am 
I right? Is that your view?— That is not quite a 
question for an agricultural expert, but perhaps I do 
not understand you. 

20539. You say it is not- a question for an agricul- 
tural expert, yet it is a policy involving an entire 
rearrangement with the aid of State money to produce 
certain results, that is to improve agriculture • is it 
not an agricultural question what is the reservation of 
grass lands necessary for the grazing of store cattle 
reared by the small holders ?— As to whether it is or 
is not won’t affect subsequent questions. If you 
put them I will try £o answer them. As 'to whether 
that is a question for an agricultural expert or not I 
waive that point, and I will try to answer any sub- 
sequent questions you may put. 

20540. I think I have got what I want for my pur- 
pose. From a national point of view it is your 
opinion that there should be a reservation of grassland 
left untouched by any policy of striping or breaking 
up grass land ; that there should be a very considerable 
reservation of the best grass land to meet the 
agricultural wants of the rest of Ireland?— I am 
afraid I did not follow your meaning at first. 
L.f, e lfc ln a different iight now. Certainly, I 
think so. There ought to be a reservation, 
particuleriy if we all come to the conclusion that beef 
production is the best policy for the farmers in the 
? th ? r lland - we wer e to come to the 
SSm P'g-rearing, and poultiy- 

lL 7 !Li th ' J* 85 * and were much more profitable 
than beef production or store production, then I would 
say we don t require to reserve any at all. I think 
tw “ * W 10 ? that wiU so ^e itself. The prices 
that prevail during the next ten or a dozen years 
will largely determine whether the land is to be tilled 
or left under grass. 

^ 054 1- In order, finally, to see that I am not mis- 
y° U J COmmit y° urself t0 the general 
Sis* fcha , a ]U and exce P fc really bad land will 
tillage than under grass; now, do you 
+-n nder pr ff nt conditions of labour in Ire- 
^ tmagew<mld P*y hotter than grass ?— Let me 
ready y ° U 8galn ‘ * think I have answered you al- 

20542. Mr. Sutherland.— You may be a little at 
c™* purposes. The word “pay” may L a little 
different ra Mr Campbell’s mind from what it is 
mmd ,°*. Slr John?— I take the case of the 
thirty acres holdings I saw in Roscommon. That 
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these holdings will pay better if the farmers till por- 
tion of them there is no shadow of doubt; so long as 
they employ their own time, and work on their own 
farms, there will be a better return. On the other 
hand, suppose you take 500 acres of land in Meath 
and till it, then, under existing conditions of labour, 

I doubt if it will pay. 

20543. Sir John Colomb. — Take the thirty-acre 
farm that you have used as an illustration. Suppose 
that farmer’s sons have the disinclination to work 
on the land that you mentioned, do you mean to say 
that it will be more remunerative to him to put his 
land into tillage than under grass ? — Assuredly. 

20544. Under the condition of having to hire labour ? 
— He won't require to hire much labour. There is the 
farmer himself, and his son who is to succeed him, the 
two of them will work it very largely between them, 
and even in the case of young unmarried men they 
will be able to till the quantity mentioned — two acres 
of green crops, which necessitates four acres of oats 
and two acres of seeds. One man will be able to do 
that without very much help, and I question whether 
if he gets an active wife to attend to the stocks he 
won’t ba able to do it himself. 

20545. What you mean by a tillage farm is enough 
of the land in tillage to keep the milk supply constant 
winter and summer, or to keep the cows going and have 
butter-making winter and summer, which cannot be 
done without tillage? — Not necessarily milk. He 
may keep his stores in winter in the house. 

20546. That is really what you mean by tillage farm- 
ing? — That is what I mean. At present many 
of these holdings are entirely under grass, and it 
will pay the farmer to till as much as he can till 
himself, and I will go so far as to say that it will 
pay him to till when he employs a labourer ; but when 
he becomes an extensive employer of labour that is 
where I begin to doubt whether it is profitable. 

20547. Sir Francis Mowatt. — This question of the 
comparison between pasture and tillage was first given 
to us in this form, that if a small holder tilled a 
part of his farm and kept a small portion of his hold- 
ing for feeding he would not be able to feed his young 
stock through two winters, and he would be still com- 
pelled to sell them after practically they had become 
one-and-a-half years old. It was stated to us that if 
the great pasture lands were withdrawn and broken 
up into tillage there would not be sufficient pasture 
land for the annual output of young stock ; or, in other 
words, that you would lose the proportion of feeding 
land which you have got now for the big stock; it 
comes to this, that the small holder could not profitably 
rear his stock up to the third year? — We don’t want 
them to rear them to three years old. It is a most 
wasteful practice. I am entirely opposed to it. You 
might travel Scotland all over, and except very occa- 
sionally in very remote districts, you would never see 
three-year-old oxen. Why should you keep a beast 
three years if you can fatten it in two? On the face 
of it the practice is wasteful. 

20548. The young stock are generally born in May ? 
— That is not a good time. Stock should be bom in 
February or March. 

20549. You would have to keep them through a 
second winter? — The profitable way of dealing with 
stock of that kind, if you go in for keeping them is to 
have the calves, say, in spring, rear and feed them 
throughout, so that when two years old, they are fat. 
Take East Scotland, where 'they still rear some calves, 
though they depend a great deal on Ireland for stores. 
There they never keep bullocks till three years old. 
They sell as two-year-olds, what is known as baby beef, 
or prime Scotch, which gets the cop prices and escapes 
the competition of the foreigners who produce second- 
class cheap beef. 

20550. Sir John Colomb. — Are you speaking of 
small holdings in Scotland? — No. 

20551. I was talking of small holdings where they 
cannot keep the stock beyond a certain age and aTe 
obliged to part with it? — Why? 

20552. Because the capacity of the land will only 
allow it to carry a certain amount of stock, and as the 
cows go on. calving something must go out? — 
His stock need not be all cows. He can have two 
cows, two calves, two yearlings, and two two^year-olds. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think the evidence 
given by Mr. Finucane and Mr. Bailey confirms that 
of the Professor. They were in favour of keeping the 
stock to two years old, and selling it fat at that age. 

•See p 
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Sir Francis Mowatt. — That would put an end to 
the great grazing industry in Ireland. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It was given on that 
assumption. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am not contesting that. 
I only want to elicit the Professor’s opinion, because 
™ s IS a 1 ues ^ on which is very generally discussed. 

20553. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— What would be 
the result of the splitting up of the grazing ranches 
into small farms? — A farmer would either have to 
remain a grazier, in which case there would be no 
change in the grass lands, or he would become a mixed 
tillage farmer, and rear Ids stores with the prospect 
of sending them to Scotland to be finished in the stalls 
or to Meath to be fattened in summer, or he would 
himself fatten them. 

20554. Sir John Colomb. — As I have pointed out, 
the cows would go on calving, while the carrying capa- 
city of the land is a fixed quantity, more or less, 
and the stock can be kept to a certain point, and 
cannot be in excess of that point, which is measured 
by the capacity of the land. Your answer to me 
was that the cows might be reduced? — I have mis- 
understood you perhaps. 

20555. Take a small farm in the West of Ireland, 
Say the farm carries three cows. The occupier’s 
main industry is butter. As the new calves come, the 
old calves grow, and he is obliged to lessen his stock, 
and what he sells is what brings him at the moment 
most money. The small holders in the West and 
South of Ireland generally have to part with their 
stock before two years old, because they cannot keep 
them on their holdings. These stores are sold in the 
fairs, they go away from the place where they were 
reared. The Irish grazier comes in as a buyer. The 
small farmer has to part with these stores before such 
time as they can be sold at a better profit in the 
English or Scotch market. What is your answer to 
that? — Why should not he keep fewer breeding cows, 
and so stock his farm that each year he will have two 
cows, two calves, and two two-year-olds? The two- 
year-olds will either go to be finished by someone else* 
or the farmer will finish them himself. 

20556. Take the conditions under which the small 
holders in the South and West of Ireland carry on 
the farming business : do you really wish us to under- 
stand that he can possibly finish his beast ? — Yes, if 
he had, as I am going to describe directly, proper 
buildings for the purpose. Why should not he ? Why 
should we assume that a beast won’t fatten in Ireland'? 

20557. I am dealing with the present situation 
and proposals for the immediate carrying out 
of a policy of breaking up the grass lands "now. Do 
you recognise any difficulty at all? — No. I get over 
it in a very easy manner. I believe that the question 
of fattening cattle and the question of rais- 
ing stores is nearly at an end in Ireland ; 
and in my memorandum I advocate very strongly 
a totally different system of farming, namely, 
the production of produce which has not gone down in 
price and in which there is not the same foreign com- 
petition as in beef. I advocate dairying, pig feeding, 
and poultry rearing. I don’t know whether you are 
aware of the enormous increase that has taken place in 
the imports of beef into this country. Take the 
Argentine. In 1880 there were only' 7,000 cwt. of 
dead meat from that country ; in 1904 it was four 
millions ; in 1907 I would not be surprised if there are 
two millions more. If you turn to page 5 of my memo- 
randum,* and look at the amount of fresh beef im- 
ported, you will see that in 1885 it was only about a 
million ; in 1905 it was five million. It is the same 
in the case of mutton. In bacon there was not the same 
increase ; in eggs there was not the same increase, 
and in poultry there was not this increase. Now 
take the prices. Look how beef has fallen. In 1885 
it was £2 12s. per cwt., and it is now down to £1 15s. 
But bacon has not fallen too ; it has increased in price. 
Butter has not fallen ; it has increased, if any- 
thing. Eggs have not fallen. These are the three 
articles which the Irish farmer should seek to produce. 
It is a system of farming that suits mixed tillage* 
and it is admirably adapted for small farming. 

20558. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The system 
which you recommend would come in under an im- 
proved scheme of small farming? — Yes. It dose not 
preclude a system of beef-production ; but Sir John’s 
difficulty is, that under existing conditions it could 
not be done. I don’t think he disputes the fact 
that it is possible. No one can dispute the fact 
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p. 1f) la(l - that two bullocks in a house would fatten just as 
*' well as fifty, but the difficulty is that they have 
Professor J. not got the proper housing, then that I am 

U. Campbell, coming to deal with. I believe the present system 
of giving thirty-acre holdings without proper building 
disastrous. Some of the new holders have got from the 
Estates Commissioners £30 for buildings. It would 
be far better to give them four times that amount and 
add it to their annuity. Then they could make a 
proper start. 

20559. Sir John Colomb. — I am dealing with the 
conditions as they now exist, and assuming that they 
will exist for at least a generation or two, for the 
reason that, on the face of your own evidence as to 
the condition of labour and the want of agricultural 
knowledge, I don’t look on such a complete change as 
being possible under a couple of generations. I am 
thinking of the present and the next thirty or forty 
years. Your attitude, perhaps, is this : seeing the 
changes that are going on, and the conditions that 
are rising, you consider that these conditions cannot 
in the economic sense continue: is that so? that the 
present mode of farming in Ireland cannot continue 
without disaster in view of the importation of foreign 
produce? — Yes. It is the beef and store industry I 
am referring to. 

20560. Are we agreed that, at present, beef and 
butter are in the main the principal commodities 
of farming production in Ireland? — At present. 

20561. You don't regard the continuance of the 
Lvef business as a likely thing? — No. 

20562. At the same time, you advocate taking the 
grass lands and breaking them up into small 

farms for tillage. Must not the process of 

taking the grass lands and breaking them up 
for tillage, for re-settlement, be rather slow and 
only keep pace with the adaptation of the 

small farmers of Ireland ro those new con- 

ditions? — It is desirable to proceed slowly, and it is 
likely to proceed slowly. And because it is sure to 
proceed slowly I say that no inconvenience whatever 
is likely to arise. It cannot take place in one year. 

20563. When I talk of going slowly, I am talking 
of a generation or two: you are talking of only a 
few years? — From the point of view of avoiding in- 
convenience and dislocation of trade, the rate at 
which the land purchase operations are going on will 
give the farmers ample time to make changes in their 
system, if it is necessary ; but I must maintain that, 
in the case of a thirty-acre holding of fairly good 
land, such as those which I saw in Roscommon the 
other day, there is nothing whatever to prevent the 
farmer, if he has the buildings and the capital, from 
maintaining the present system if he likes. But he 
has not got the buildings, and that is my difficulty. 

20564. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — What can he 
do. Rear his own stock? — Yes. 

20565. And fatten them ? — Yes. 

20566. Either on grass or through stall-feeding? — 
Through stall-feeding — not on grass. That land 
would not fatten. 

20567. Under that system which you recommend all 
the profit would go into the pockets of the small occu- 
pier? — It would be all his own. 

20568. Did you say there was not any future for 
Irish beef even under a system of that kind ? — I don’t 
think so. I don’t look forward to a future for Irish 
b?ef with the improvement that is taking place in the 
Argentine. We were talking this morning of the 
prices the Argentine was paying for bulk. The 
average price at the Perth sales ha6 gone up from £19 
a few years ago to £84 last year, as the Argentine 
buyers are taking the pick of our best stock. What 
does that mean ? — It means that beef which they are 
sending to us at 2|d., 3d., or 4d. is by-and-by going 
to come in at 3d., 4d., and 5d., end whereas the 
Scotch farmer in a great measure now escapes competi- 
tion bv producing prime beef, he too will be subject to 
■competition from the Argentine sooner or later, and it 
will press all the heavier then on the small occupier in 
Ireland. I would strongly advise the new occupiers to 
adopt the system of dairying combined with pig-rear- 
ing and poultry-keeping rather than go in for fatten- 
ing. And I say so also for another reason. We can 
hardly expect these small farmers at first to fatten 
their stock properly, because it is a technical process 
and requires experience, whereas they all understand 
dairying ; and nothing responds to good farming and 
care and attention more than milk production. If 


a farmer is careful of his cow this week, he will reap 
the profit next week at the creamery j whereas im- 
provement in his ox as the result of extra care may be 
all lost in a fall in the price of beef. 

20569. Is the Argentine capable of producing as 
choice a morsel as can be got in Ireland ?— It is. 

20570. Mr. Sutherland. — It is a serious outlook 
for Scotland too ? — The only chance Scotland has 
of evading competition is by producing the finest 
beef with which she will always have the advantage 
over the Argentine, since the beef from that country 
will have to be chilled, which reduces its value some- 
what. 

20571. At the present time this fattening in Ire- 
land is done on ranches, and the proposal you con- 
template is that, instead of being done on ranches by 
one person, it will be practically open to each pro- 
ducer to fatten his own cattle : is not that it, shortly ? 
— Not on the second-class grass lands. These 
are the lands we have all in our minds, like the 
lands I saw the other day in Roscommon. There the 
land if kept in grass is only fit for i aising stores. It 
would not fatten in its present condition. 

20572. If you took the best land and divided it, the 
new holders would be just as capable of finishing ofi 
cattle as the present big men ? — Perhaps. 

20573. They would do what he is doing at present 
in Ireland? — l T es, but the conditions are a little 
different. It is complicated by the fact that the best 
grazing lands in Ireland are mostly situated in one 
county. 

20574. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — With regard to 
what you say is the disastrous policy pursued by the 
Estates Commissioners now in not making adequate 
advances for the construction of houses and farm 
buildings, do you deal with that in another part of 
your memorandum ? — I do. 

20575. Because I would like to ask you some ques- 
tions on that, but I can postpone them? — It would 
be as well to take it now, perhaps. 

20576. Even at present, where a tract of grazing 
land is bought and split up into farms and given to 
those young men, sons of tenants, and so on, they 
address themselves with considerable foresight, for 
them, to the cultivation of the land ; but you say 
they are handicapped by the fact that the Estates 
Commissioners don’t advance money for the erection 
of farm buildings, etc. ? — They do advance some, but 
not a sufficient sum — £30. 

20577. For a farm of thirty acres, what do you 
think would be a fair advance that should be made 
for the construction of farm buildings, etc. : I don’t 
mean for the purchase of stock, but for the construc- 
tion of farm buildings? — The question is a little 
complicated by the fact that the only figures we have 
for this sort of thing are where the buildings are put 
up by contract. Under the Estates Commis- 
sioners’ system, which is an excellent one, 
of giving the occupier a certain sum of money to enable 
them to erect the buildings, the work can be done 
for a great deal less. Let us assume that the Irish 
farmer is going to compete with the British farmer, 
what has the British farmer got ? He has got build- 
ings equal to £10 per acre. 

20578. Then you would require £300 to provide these 
buildings ? — If equally good buildings were put up by 
contract, but a lesser sum given to the farmer him- 
self would do, he carting the stones, acting as labourer 
to the mason whom he employs, and, perhaps, as they 
do in some parts of Scotland, putting up walls them- 
selves, and employing a carpenter to put on the roof, 
and a slater to put on the slates. The cost would, in 
this way, be very largely reduced. £30 is not sufficient 
to enable him to erect a dwelling on this system. 

20579. Quite insufficient? — Yes. 

20580. Some are getting £30, some are getting more. 
It is not understood that the amount they get will be 
sufficient for all they have got to do. It is more a 
help. There are thirty acres in each of the farms to 
which you refer. Probably that land was worth ten 
shillings an acre. The second term rent of that land 
would be £15. Let us say now that that holding is 
bought for 'twenty-five years’ purchase — it is a big 
price, but let us say it— that would be £375. If the 
tenant were to get a loan of £300, which would also 
have to be met, you see at onoe that the holding would 
not be security for the advance? — I don’t ask £300. 

20581. Let us say that you require £100 ? — At least 
£100. 
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20582. In that case the tenant would be responsible 
for £475, and the 3 £ per cent, which he would have to 
pay on that would be £16. That is more than the 
original rent ? — Yes ; but how is he to carry on tillage 
farming without buildings? 

20583. There is, as you know yourself, a very con- 
. siderable quantity of money saved up in the country, 
and the idea is that he would get from his father or 
his relations some capital to erect necessary buildings. 
At all events if you had journeyed extensively through 
Galway you would have seen holdings, as I have seen 
holdings of the size you have mentioned in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loughrea, on which you would find excel- 
lent houses, two-storeyed houses, by people who have 
got £30 or £50, certainly never above £60. The hovel 
in which they used to live themselves had been turned 
into a cow-house, and they themselves have migrated 
into the better house, and in two or three years time 
they will put up the farm buildings ? — In other words, 
the farmer is not only expected to pay interest in the 
annuity, but to supply himself with buildings out of 
his profits. 

20584. He has to go slowly for some time, but by 
increasing the advance which the Estates Commis- 
sioners make to the farmer you would place upon him 
at once a burden in the shape of an increased annuity 
which the farmer world find it more difficult to repay, 
and for which the Estates Commissioners would not 
consider the holding security ? — Yes, but without build- 
ings we can never expect the system of farming I ad- 
vocate. You cannot expect good tillage if the farmer 
has not buildings and capital, and the idea of a man 
carrying on a dairy in the old dwelling house for in- 
stance is entirely out of the question. 

20585. Have the farmers with whom you have been 
brought in contact perceived that important fact? — 
Yes, indeed, they have. 

20586. Have 'they made efforts to provide for it? — 
They cannot. The farmers I speak of told me that 
they have not money to stock their lands. They have 
got to use their money to put up a dwellinghouse. The 
position is most serious. I don’t see how the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or any other body, can develop 
agriculture unless some means can be found for fin- 
ancing these men. 

20587. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — But cottage 
• dairies would not cost much ? — But what of the cow- 
house, the byre, and the bam ? 

20588. The addition of a dairy is a great improve- 
ment on a small farm ? — Yes, but that is not a very 
heavy expenditure. 

20589. Sir John Colomb. — Let me picture the 
newly created thirty-acre farm with the house built 
upon it. You say there is no use expecting that farm 
to be thoroughly worked until there are out-buildings 
on it ; what are the buildings you refer to, Mid for 
what purpose are they required ? — Suppose he is going 
in for dairying alone 

20590. I am supposing the occupier is going in for 
' treating the farm as it should be treated to get the best 
results. Give me a list of the buildings that he 
would have in that case?— He requires, first of all, 
a cow-house. 

20591. For how many head ? — On this thirty-acre 
farm he will keep twelve sum. It may be they are 
partly cows with their followers, i.e., with their calves 
and yearlings and two-year-olds, or it may be that they 
are all cows. Then he has to have such accommoda- 
tion as will enable him to keep these animals in a 
healthy condition. You have doubtless seen the re- 
cent Report of the Commission on Tuberculosis. The 
question is now being raised about tuberculosis in Irish 
cattle. It can only he kept down if you give the 
cows sufficient air space and plenty of light. Then, 
in addition to the cow-house the farmer requires a 
stable for his horse. 

20592. Must one man keep one horee for a thii-ty- 
acre farm? — Yes. He requires a barn and a place 
for his roots and for feeding stuffs, &c. 

20593. Do you mean a covered place; he merely 
requires a place to dump them down ; he does not re- 
quire a cover for that ? — He should. 

20594. All I can say is I grow hundreds and hun- 
dreds of tons of roots and I never had a root under 
cover in my life ? — Perhaps you never fed your cattle 
in the proper way. 

20595. I am hound to say it astonishes me that you 
•claim as a necessity a covered place to store roots on 
:a thirty-acre farm ? — It need not be extensive: a cart 


shed, sometimes used for his roots and sometimes used _ , 

for his cart, will do. Feb ' ^_ 190 " 

20596. A general shelter? — Yes. Then he wants a Professor J. 
house for pigs and a place for the fowl. r. Campbell 

20597. Could not you have a moveable fowl-house?; 
the idea of a permanent house is exploded ? — Not al- 
together. We have also to provide for Iris calves. 

There is the minimum. 

20598. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I wonder are 
there many thirty-acre farms in England, Scotland, 
or Wales that have accommodation equal to that? — 

Yes ; very many. 

20599. Mr. Sutherland.— Much superior ?— Yes, 
much superior. On farms in Aberdeenshire, you may 
see from the report of the Small Holdings Committee 
— some of the farmers have been putting on 
thirty-acre holdings buildings that cost £15 per acre, 
and these are the men that the Irishman is going to 
compete with. How can you possibly expect we are 
going to compete if we start handicapped in the race. 

20600. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the Lagan you 
know that the farmsteads cost £600? — Yes. 

20601. Sir John Colomb. — Is it necessary that all 
these buildings should be permanent stone buildings 
and if not which of them might be of corrugated iron ? 

— The roof of some of them might be of corrugated 
iron. 

20602. The roof of all ? — No. I would not put cows 
under an iron roof. 

20603. Why ? — Because it is not healthy. It sweats 
and is sometimes exceedingly cold. 

20604. The cow-house must be slated ? — Yes, or 
thatched. 

20605. The stable? — The stable the same. 

20606. The pig-sty? — The same. 

20607. And the fowl- house? — Certainly not iron. 

20608. Then, the only 'thing you would have iron on 
would be the barn ? — The barn and the store. 

20609. As regards the walls, must they be of stone ? 

— I don’t know what other materials are available. 

This question has engaged a good deal of attention 
in Scotland recently, and has been made the subject 
of a report. In some cases creosoted wood has been 
used. There is a discussion among builders at pre- 
sent whether cheaper materials could not be got^ be- 
cause of course this question is at the Toot of the whole 
question of the creation of small holdings. 

20610. Taking the climatic conditions is there 
not a difference between the nature of what 
is required in Scotland and what is necessary 
in the south and west of Ireland. You have 

not got in these parts of Ireland the great 
changes of temperature and other conditions that pre- 
judice the use of iron roofs in Scotland? — I would not 
put cows under an iron roof. The greater difficulty, 
to my mind, is not the cost of the roof, but the number 
of cubic feet of air space you may have to give the 
cows. 

20611. It will make all the difference in the cost 
whether you are going to have corrugated iron houses 
or are going to have slated buildings of bricks or stone. 

I am asking you in reference to the amount of money 
required ? — I am looking at it entirely from the point 
of view of the farmer, and what he can do with the 
land. 

20612. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You give us the 
equipment you consider necessary ? — I gave the equip- 
ment of our competitors. 

20613. Mr. Sutherland. — At what do you state the 
cost of that equipment ? — I could not give the figure. 

In the Small Holdings report 

20614. I would not attach too much importance to 
that. Would you like to hear what it cost the Con- 
gested Districts Board in Scotland? — I would like to 
hear the cubic space they give the cows. It is a ques- 
tion of great importance, and will affect Ireland 
sooner or later. In Great Britain there is a 
conflict between the local authorities and the farmers 
about, the cubic space for cows. The local authorities 
won’t allow milk or butter to be sent from farms where 
the cubic space is so small as to endanger the health 
of the animals and their products. 

20615. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What is the stan- 
dard? — In some cases about 600 cubic feet per cow. 

Our Department recommend about 500; but the con- 
ditions under which cattle are kept in the West of 
Ireland are often such that they have not above 200 
cubic feet. 
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lib. 19. 1907. 20616. How is that ? That would be only about foui 

— and a-half feet cubed. A cow could not turn round in 

Professor J. that space?— You cannot produce healthy cattle under 

K. Campbell, these conditions, and you cannot produce" healthy milk, 
and sooner or later you will be faced with the fact that 
the produce will not be allowed into the market. 

20617. Could you give me the measurements you 
require in superficial area. You must base your 
cubic space on superficial area ? — Two cows require 
seven feet wide to stand in. 

20618. And seven feet for their length ? — Yes. Then 
a space is required for manure. That adds another 
foot; and if the attendant is to get in behind the cows 
that requires another three or four feet. You cannot 
do with the present system of putting the animals in 
such narrow houses that the attendant has no room to 
walk behind them. 

20619. Mr. Sutherland.— It is quite clear £30 
would not provide anything like that ? — It would not. 

20620. In Scotland the Congested Districts Board 
advanced £191 for houses for each? — With that wo 
could do something, or even with less than that. 

Mr. Sutherland. — But then the dwellinghouses 
were two storeyed dwellinghouses. 

“20621. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — For all these 
things you would require about ten square feet and 
you would require the roof to be ten feet above the 
ground?— You would require about twelve feet by 
seven, and nine or ten feet in height. 

.20622. That would give 840 cubic feet ?— For the two 
cows. 

20623. That would be 420 cubic feet for each cow ?— 
Yes. Here (producing leaflet) you have a description 
of a good system. We would, however, be satisfied 
with something less. I w=sh this leaflet to go as 
evidence. That is the specification which is adopted 
by those who go in for dairying on a big scale and 
whose premises have to pass the medical officer’s in- 
spection. But I would net ask that it should be so 
good as that. I would be satisfied with something 
less, provided the occupier had reasonable facilities 
to keep his milk clean and provided there was enough 


cubic space and ventilation to keep his cows healthy,, 
so that there would be no danger of increasing tuber- 
cular disease, the danger of which is now being ad- 
vanced against Irish stock, though I myself believe- 
that the Irish stock are very free from the disease. If, 
however, the cows are to be kept in small confined 
houses it will increase. 

20624. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It would be very 
desirable if you could revise your estimate and make 
it a good deal less for these small holdings? — The 
specification in the leaflet is not put forward for adop- 
tion in the West. I only put it forward because when 
I was asked for figures I thought it well to show what 
a really good farmer puts up. 

20625. Sir John Colomb. — Do you propose that the 
whole place should be closed up and the end walls 
run up to gables? — Certainly. 

20626. There will be the four walls on four sides ? — 
Certainly. 

20627. How is the ventilation to get in ? Will there 
be windows? — Certainly. 

20628. What I find from experience is that with a 
corrugated iron roof open at both ends and with no- 
arrangement of windows but simply the pure air and 
light coming in through the arches of the end roofs, 
there is no foul atmosphere. I can quite see that in 
Scotland or England that would not do, owing to the 
climate, but certainly it is the best thing for the 
Irish climate. I put that before you? — You could not 
fatten bullocks under those conditions. 

20629-30. I am talking about cows? — You won’t 
have the best milk production under those conditions. 

20631. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— That is a point 
we mast carefully ask about in our local inquiries. 
It is a very interesting point. The Board of Works- 
will make advances sufficient for the construction of 
farm buildings ? — It is to be hoped so. 

20632. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is not it in ac- 
cordance with the rules that they should ?— I cannot, 
say. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FORTY-THIRD PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY. FEBRUARY 20th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK A.M., 


At Wiucliester House, 21, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present :-The Right Hon. Sir John Coloilb, k.c.m. 0 . (in the Chair) ; The Right Hon. Sir Axtost 
MacDoxnell, C.C.S.I.; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; Walter Kavasagh, Esq,, d.l - Angus 
Sutherland, Esq. ; ’ ’ 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary 


20633. Sir John Colomb.— W ould yon kindly con- 
tinue from the point at which you left off last night? 
I should like, first of all, briefly to summarise a few 
of the points I tried to make last night in order to 
make my meaning perhaps a little clearer, because I 
think there was a good deal of misunderstanding on 
my part. The first was, the land on which it is pro- 
posed to create new holdings is well suited to a 
system of mixed farming for the production of roots, 
potatoes, gram, grass, and hay ; it will pay the 
new occupier systematically to convert the pro- 
ducts of his fields into articles for human con- 
sumption. Without suitable buildings tillage is 
impracticable, and the new occupier must and 
will remain a grazier. Many of his competitors in 
•Great Britain are well equipped with buildings cost- 
ing £10 a statute acre. The provisions for buildings 
now being made both by the Estates Commissioners 
and the Congested Districts Board are quite inade- 
quate. If the farmer is to till a fair proportion of 
his land, then, instead of £1 per acre, which is about 
the sum now being given by the Estates Commissioners 
at least £4 an acre would be wanted, if it be spent by 
the farmer himself, under supervision. I state tha't 
■ because, obviously, a very much smaller sum would do if 
fhe plan adopted by the Estates Commissioners is 
followed than if the buildings are erected by contract, 
as they are in the cases I have given you where £10 
an acre was spent. 

20634-5. You drew a comparison between the capital 
necessary for buildings in Gieat Britain and in Ireland 1 
—I did. 

20636. Is there not a climatic difference between 
the condition of Ireland and of Great Britain that 
in fact makes it possible for cattle to remain out 
•during th© winter in Ireland, which is impossible in 
•Great Britain ?—Not if they are being fattened. 

20637. But with regard to stock-rearing, is it not 
a great advantage that Ireland possesses over Great 
■Britain that cattle can remain out during the winter ? 

res; but my point ds that the practice ought not to 
be followed in Ireland. 

20638. That Ireland ought not to make use of the 
natural and climatic advantage she possesses in stock- 
rearing over England ? — I say that it is expensive and 
ushy to raise stores, and that the profits of the system 
H r li leap€< l V the British f «der, and that if these 
lands are broken up at all, and if the Irish farmer is 
'? ’K* it in weewir that he 

staid have bmldm®. If the present systei of store- 
ISSf r *! continued I agree via you that the 
iSf.ud I " 1 ‘ nd ™ fiftter eS in that respect than in 
England, or even in. Scotland. 

«-f 063 Sk Are r W * to understand, that in your 
tnW th ^ P0 H Cy f ° f brea ^ ing U P land suitable for 
tillage necessitates an outlay on buildings on each 

•estimatS? y 1Q ?, f " hat is aU °wed for and 

an 4 0r * 0W h A both . tbe Congested Districts Board 

and the Estates Commissioners? — Exactlv. That is 
my position; and further, following from that that 

of ieSS iblC ‘ 1 1,4 a 3 im P ro ™" e *>‘ in methods 

agrlc njto re unless there is an improvement in build- 
and 1 f on to point out that you do not re- 
■quire as much as in Great Britain, but that instead 
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of £30, which is the sum now allowed, they will re- 20, 1 907- 

quire at least four times this amount, and that they p ro f>™ t 

will require, as I sud yesterday, houses for their cattle, 

for their horses, and for their poultry and pigs, and a P 

bam and some sort of store for their roots. It was 

pointed out to me yesterday that when I spoke of a 

store for roots it might be supposed that I meant that 

all the roots were to be taken into it. That was not 

quite what I meant, but that it is of importance to 

a tillage farmer that he should have a place in which 

he can put some roots, implements, turf, and artificial 

m one I s w hat I meant by a store. 

20640. Coming back for a moment to the question of 
the outlay upon buildings, for it is extremely impor- 
tant, do you then advise the Commissioners in making 
an estimate of the probable cost of striping land and 
dividing it up for the purpose of mixed farming and 
settling migrants upon it, that they should estimate 
as part of the cost about £120 for farm buildings?— 

1 would not say that, because it depends upon the 
capital the fanner has. If the financial condition of 
some of the persons who are to get the farms, is in- 
quired into you will find, as I have found mvself, 
that some have got sufficient capital perhaps even to 
put up part of the buildings. Others again are en- 
tirely without capital. • In some cases you would 
require as large a sum as you name. In other cases 
it might not be necessary. 

20641 But upon that point, Professor, the scheme 
contemplates taking men who are verv small holders 
and very poor from over-crowded districts and remov- 
ing them to thirty-acre farms elsewhere to be worked 
m the manner you describe. You do not wish the 
commission to understand that you think these men 
have capital ?— Well, I mean that if a man is to be 
settled bv the Estates Commissioners they should not 
do so without giving him the means of working the 
farm if he has not got it. 

20642. You consider that in calculating the cost the 
Estates Commissioners should set down. £120 as the 
maximum amount necessary to be spent upon build 
ings on a thirty-acre farm ?— No, but that at present 
he receives £30, and what I say is that he requires at 
least four times that. 

, That is £120 for all buildings ?— For all 

buildings on an entirely new holding. 

20644 But the point I want to get at is what is 
to be taken by the Commissioners as the probable out- 
toy on buildings in all cases. Are we to under- 
stand that you think the money should be ultimately 
recouped to the Government which had been unneces- 
sarily expended by the Government on migrants who 
might have capital of their own?— Some of them 
might. 

20645 Do yon think they would?— It is the first 
duty of the body creating new occupiers to satisfy 
themselves, as I have satisfied myself in a few cases, 
that they have capital. I have satisfied myself that 
many of them have quite insufficient capital 

20646. Mr. 'Sutherland. — Are you overlooking the 
fact that these migrants are to be paid for giving up 
their holdings in the congested districts, and that the 
tenant-right money or whatever they get for leaving 
their old holding is capital that would enable them 
to build ? — But that might not be sufficient. My point 
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is that they should get it. If they have it that is all 
right, but it is the business of those •who are conduct- 
ing the matter to see that they have sufficient, because 
if they are left on the farm without buildings or work- 
ing capital the last state of those men would be worse 
than the first. 

20647. From whatever source it comes you say that 
£120 is the amount that the man should have ? — Yes. 
I would like to take it at the exact figure of £120. I 
said offhand “ four times as much as the £30,” and I 
have since stuck to the “ four times.” 

20648. Do you think he could do it with £120 ? — If 
the migrant is a good mason, and can do a lot of that 
work, certainly £120 would go a long way in put- 
ting up a house and offices, otherwise it could not be 
done at all for that. 

20649. Mr. Kavanagh. — Because a labourer’s cot- 
tage costs more than that? — Exactly. 

20650. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — With reference 
to the comparatively small amount allowed for build- 
ings by the Estates 'Commissioners, and to some ex- 
tent by the Congested Districts Board, you are aware 
that both bodies are restrained in regard to the 
amount by the consideration that it is not advisable 
to make the annuity of the new purchaser too heavy 
for him ? — Well, that depends on what exactly 
you mean by “too heavy.” Take £12 as the 
annuity without buildings. Suppose he got £100 for 
buildings, that would be £3 5s. 0 d. more that he 
would have to pay. Well, I am not at all sure that 
he would not find it very much easier to pay £15 
5s. 0 d. with buildings than to pay £12 without build- 
ings. 

20651. Do you consider that as reproductive expen- 
diture? — Oh, yes. 

20652. Are you aware that as a matter of fact the 
consideration to which I have referred has restrained 
both the Estates Commissioners and the Congested 
Districts Board in increasing the expenditure? — My 
point is, is it wise that they should be restrained in 
that way. 

20653. You consider that it would not be wise? — 
Yes, if you expect these men are going to work the 
farms. 

20654. You consider that with proper buildings on 
the holding it would be at least as good a security 
as the other way? — My opinion is that it would be 
better security with the buildings than without them. 

20655. I wish to get your full meaning on that 
point. The Congested Districts Board has been, I 
think, in the habit of expending something like £120 
or a little more on houses and out-houses ? — About 
that, I think. Their out-houses, I think, cost £22 
10s. Orf. That is entirely insufficient. 

20656. That is not at all sufficient ? — Not at all. 

20657. But in view of the fact that the men who 
are migrated by the Congested Districts Board are 
chiefly of the class that, as Mr. Sutherland said, give 
up small holdings at a distance, and are to some ex- 
tent paid tenant-right for them, may not the Board 
legitimately expect that they themselves would add 
to their houses? — They may build new houses, but 
they cannot bring their old houses with them. They 
must build new houses. 

20658. But there is the price of tenant-right?—! 
think the priee of tenant-right will be all too small. 
I may say that it will be too small for buildings and 
stock.' 

20659. Is not there a strong probability that men 
migrating from the poorer districts may have some 
pounds with them to add to the buildings ? — It is pos- 
sible. The Commissioners or Congested Districts 
Board may satisfy themselves as to that. I only refer 
to the principle. 

20660. I understand it, and it i6 easily intelligible, 
but it seems to me that both the Estates Commis- 
sioners and the Congested Districts Board may have a 
reasonable expectation in many cases that the 
migrants will add to the buildings put up? — They 
may have a reasonable expectation. Well, in all the 
cases that I have investigated there were no reasonable 
grounds for such an expectation. 

20661. Were those migrants pursuing their new 
avocations under the auspices of the Estates Commis- 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board? — Both. 

20662. And you consider that they had no reason- 
able expectation ? — Yes, and from what they told me, 


if the Estates Commissioners or the Congested Dis 
tricts Board expect that they would add to their 
buildings, it will certainly not be for some time. 

20663. Where were the migrants of the Congested 
Districts Board whom you have seen ? — The migrants 
of the Congested Districts Board whom I have seen are ■ 
on the Dillon Estate. I state that £22 10s. for out- 
buildings is not adequate, and the cases that I have 
seen show that. 

20664. Where are they exactly ?— Beside Lough- 
glynn House. 

20665. And you do not consider for the present 
they have got sufficient buildings or a reasonable ex- 
pectation of adding to them? — No. 

20666. And you think that more money ought to be 
provided to enable them to construct their outhouses? 
— Yes. And I would like to see it added to their 

annuity ; one reason being that they are likely to get 
the money cheaper. 

20667. I thought that probably you might liave seen 
the F french Estate settled by the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Is that near Loughglynn House. 

20668. No, it is near Castlerea? — I may have. I 
have seen a good deal of the work done at Castlerea. 

20669. Did you see the Ffrench Estate there? — I 
could not say it was the Ffrench Estate I saw. 

20670. The reason I ask you is this, that on all 
sides we are told that the tenants on that estate 
after purchase have vastly improved in their settle- 
ments under the treatment which they have received 
from the Board ? — That is to say, they have improved 
their buildings? 

20671. Well, they have improved their cattle? — 
And their tillage ? 

20672. And their tillage? — Well, I am sorry to • 
say that in the cases that I have seen the tillage ha6- 
not been improved. 

20673. At Loughglynn? — At Loughglynn. 

20674. But that has been done only about a year ? — 
Well, it is certainly two years since I saw it. 

20675. Well, there was room for improvement?— 
And there was room for some tillage. 

20676. I was coming to this. Do you not think 
that besides providing buildings for cattle you require 
to be sure that those people have agricultural imple- 
ments and stock? — Oh, yes, I agree with that. On 
the Ffrench estate to which I called your attention 
there were loans for live stock to the people, and the 
consequence was that in a short time the loans were 
paid back and the people had become rich. 

Mr. Sutherland. — Kindly repeat your last sen- 
tence. 

20677. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The loans were 
repaid to the last penny and the people had become 
comparatively rich. That rather bears out your state- 
ment that loans on reasonable terms for live stock are 
useful? — They are necessary. 

20678. Mr. Sutherland. — With regard to the very 
natural desire to keep down the purchase instalment 
do you think part of the payment of the pur chare 
price of the land might be deferred in favour of an 
advance like that? — Oil, well it might. I really have 
not gone into that question. I am merely anxious to 
see that these men who are going into the holdings 
are able to make them a success. 

20679. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You want to '>ee 
them equipped almost from the start ? — No, but given 
a fair chance. I want them to have the means of 
carrying on, and if they have no money what can they 
do. I have spoken about the Congested Districts 
Board’s work and the smallness of the allowance for 
buildings. Now, turning to the Estates Commis- 
sioners, I know of a man who was given land, and I 
am quite certain that he will remain a labourer, hav- 
ing no money. 

20680. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it not be 
best for the State to construct essential buildings, and 
encourage the farmers out of their own industry to 
provide some of the outhouses? — Well, if they got a 
good cow house they might defer about some other out- 
houses, but my point as this, that if the Congested 
District Board put up a building on a farm at a cost 
of £22 10s. tillage is an impossibility. The house con- 
sists of four walls and an iron roof and there is no 
floor. It is only fit for pigs or fowls. 

20681. Is not that a great improvement on putting 
the animal into the dwellinghouse and having all 
under a single roof? — It is not for the cow. She 
would be far better in the house. 
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20682. Would you be prepared to place the cow in 
the dwellinghouse ? — No, but she would be better ofi 
there if she could be kept clean. 

20683. Why should not she be kept clean in that 
house ? — There is no arrangement for it. 

20684. Are you aware that such people as you have 
referred to at Loughglvnn will get loans from the 
Congested Districts Board for the purpose?— I am 
aware that they may get loans. I have no doubt of 
that. I know that they get loans for buying stock, 
but whether they get loans for buildings I am not 
aware; but my point is this, that the people are 
being put on 30-acre farms and they are getting an 
equipment with which it is impossible for them to suc- 
ceed, and it is no use spending money in trying to 
make tillage farmers of them unless they get a fair 
chance. I do not ask for anything like what they 
have elsewhere. I do not ask for £10 an acre at all. 
I do ask for reasonable accommodation for them. 

20635. Would not you consider experience better 
than any amount of theory in this matter? — It is 
experience I am going on. 

20686. Wait now ; I mean of the results with the 
class of people that are being treated ; and if you find 
♦hat the experience of the Ffrench estate to which I 
have called your attention, which now has lasted for 
ten or twelve years, is of a very encouraging kind, 
would you not consider that a system that had been 
successful in that way deserves to be supported? — 
I did not state that it was on the Ffrench estate, but 
I am satisfied that it is part of the congested districts 
where, notwithstanding the great improvement that 
has been made, they cannot yet be described as tillage 
farmers. I should like to be shown that they are. 

20687. Have you seen much of the congested dis- 
tricts ? — I have not seen much of them. I have formed 
my conclusions from what I have seen of them. 

20688. But you said there was a couple of cases, 
and they were only a couple of years in existence? — 
Well, those cases at any rate will never, in my time, 
I fear, be tillage farmers. 

20689. I suppose under almost any scheme there 
would be a few people down there who would disap- 
point those who helped them ? — Oh, yes. 

20690. It would be really an interesting thing it 
a man of your knowledge were to ascertain how that 
experiment has worked out on the Ffrench estate, 
which has the longest duration of all? — There the 
house accommodation was suitable. 

20691. There are those who say that a larger ex- 
penditure would have been fully justified, but the 
results of the expenditure made have been amply 
satisfactory? — May I ask were any of those tenants 
paid for improvements 1 

20692. The holdings were cleared and drained and 
the Board made roads, and for those works wages 
were paid? — To those tenants? 

20693. Yes ? — I am afraid that I cannot accept that 
as agricultural improvement. 

Sir John Colomb. — I think we are rather drifting 
into an argument on two sets of opinions. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How is that? 

Sir John Colomb. — In the sense that your lordship 
is quoting an opinion based on what you know and he 
does not know, and he is not giving an opinion _ of 
what he does know, but rather expressing an opinion 
on the basis of your opinion, and I think, if you will 
allow me to say' so, that we are getting a little adrift. 

20694. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I was anxious 
to know from Professor Campbell whether he con- 
siders that a better equipment of those new holdings 
would better the chances of the new occupiers? — Up 
to a certain point. There is a point at which it would 
be unwise to put up buildings, rut certainly you must- 
give them such a foundation as to enable them, out 
of the land, to reap the profits. 

20695. And, therefore, I was anxious to know from 
the Professor whether he had seen the results of a 
rather larger expenditure? — And I gave you the 
only information I possessed. I must also state this, 
that the Department has overseers going over the 
ground, and the information supplied in their reports 
is not favourable from many of the districts. I 
must say that they are unfavourable, that is to say, 
that the new occupiers are not making the most of the 
land, as they might do if they had better buildings. 

20696. You have fully called attention to it now, 
and don’t you think the Commission, when they go 
through those districts, can see for themselves what 
the facts are? — Yes. I wish I was with them. 


20697. I wish you were ? — I was trying to sum- p e j 2 o, 1907. 
marise my view, and I want to emphasise the point. I _1 
have read the memorandum, I think, down to that Professor J. 
point at which I showed that many of the persons with It. Campbell, 
whom the Irish farmer would have to compete were 
equipped with buildings to the extent of £10 an acre ; 
and then I went on to say that I did not think that if 
the same money was spent by the farmer himself it 
would go a great deal further than if it was spent 
by a public department. Then, another point was 
that the new occupiers were in most cases unable to 
stock their new holdings or put up buildings, and 
they must therefore not only keep their land in grass, 
but let it to graziers. Whether the new occupiers go 
in for beef production or dairying, they require houses 
for cattle, for horses, for poultry, and for pigs, as 
well as a barn and what I call a store. And I state, 
without hesitation, that if the buildings that are pro- 
vided by the Congested Districts Board were examined 
by sanitary authorities who were responsible for the 
supply of butter and other products of the dairy they 
would not be permitted to send it to the market. 

20698. Would not that be true of the dwellings 
all over Ireland? — All Ireland? 

20699. Yes?— Well, not of all. 

20700. A great deal ? — Not of all ; because in some 
cases there is some attempt at a floor at any rate. 

20701. Did you notice in the poorer parts of Ire- 
land the very wretched accommodation there is? — 

Unless all that is remedied we can never hope success- 
fully to compete with others. Now that pretty well 
summarises the points which I was trying to make 
last evening. I think they are more clearly stated 
now. 

20702. Sir John Colomb. — You opened with a re- 
ference about the time proposed to be taken for the 
purpose of the settlement of small tenants? — Yes. 

20703. Now, let me ask you this: The Commission, 
in considering any such policy, must come to facts, 
and I presume you think that the first thing to do 
would be to ascertain the total area of non-residential 
grass or grazing farms. In talking of the new occu- 
piers, I had in my mind the grass land that I have 
seen, which has been grass for many, many years, and 
on which there are no houses of any kind or descrip- 
tion. 

20704. But in order fo get the net available area, 
would not the Commission have to deduct from that 
total area the land you refer to as not good enough 
for tillage ? You said there was land now used for 
grazing which is not good enough for tillage? — Yes. 

20705. So the Commission, to get at the total cost, 
would have to ascertain and deduct from that total 
area the land that is too bad for tillage, would they 
not ? — No ; I do not think so, because in the work 
that I have seen of the Estates Commissioners they 
have tried, and very successfully, to give each fanner 
a piece of good land and a piece of bad land, and I 
would not ask the farmer to till that bad land. 

20706. But you would not, in striping up land into 
thirty-acre farms for the purpose of mixed faming, 
include land too bad for tillage, would you? — Not 
very bad land. 

20707. And a further deduction, as I understood 
you, would have to be made from the total area on 
account of the fattening land, for you said yesterday 
there ought to be a reservation of it? — If we were 
going in for beef — it is very important to qualify it — 
if we were going in for beef ; but my studies of the 
agricultural outlook lead me to the belief that it would 
be much wiser to go in for something else, something 
that is more suited to our soil and climate, something 
that would not require such high technical skill as the 
production of beef. 

20708. But in the present system, taking Ireland, 
and the methods pursued in Ireland at present, do 
I rightly understand you to say that fattening iand 
ought to be kept as f attening land ?— Yes ; under a 
system of beef production I would not be in favour of 
breaking up the very grass land. 

20709. Then, from the total area of grazing land 
for re-settlement generally, we deduct the amount of 
land not good enough for tillage, and we deduct the 
fattening land, and the balance would be what would 
be available to carry out the policy of redistribution, 
striping, etc. — Is that it? — Yes ; but you might settle 
a man on very poor land, and he might graze sheep 
on it. I do not say that the bad land should be 
abandoned altogether. 

20710. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Arising out of 
M 
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• 20, 1907. that, Professor, what is your view as to the reclaim- 
—1 ' ing of bad land ?— 1 There is a lot of bad land in Ire- 

tesaor J. land that may be reclaimed, principally by drainage, 
Campbell, but- it will not pay to spend much money on it in 
drainage. 

20711. It can be tilled? — But that would not be 
productive, to till bad land. 

20712 Even bos land? — I rather mean very thin 
land. I saw lately, on my visit to Castlerea, land 
that is on very poor sand. There was a fanner that 
had some of it, which was the worst land on his farm, 
and he thought that- he would try to till it, and I said 
he was very foolish to spend labour in doing so, when 
by tilling one-tenth of the quantity of good land he 
could get the same return. The further’ views of the 
Department on this question and that- of tillage is 
dealt with in leaflet 34, which the Department wish to 
give in as evidence. 

20713. Sir John Colojib. — I want to ask you before 
you pass from this paragraph about tillage and finan- 
cial results do you agree with Professor Baldw : n?— 
I do not know. 

20714. But would vou give jour adherence to this 
declaration of his that “ when a holding is large 
enough to give continuous employment to an able- 
bodied man and occasional employment to members of 
his family, its cultivation is sure to enable them to 
pay their wav and live comfortably” ? — Well, that is 
not clear. 

20715. He was a professor and you are a professor? 
— It wants something to make it quite clear. 

20716. His declaration follows a balance sheet of 
the Glasnevin farm of acres. Is that going on 
still? — It is now a fruit farm entirely. 

20717. Has it been converted from a model tillage 
farm or mixed farm to a fruit farm ? — Yes. 

20718. Can you tell me why this policy was changed? 
— Well, it was changed because it was wanted for 
fruit growing. 

20719. Can you tell me when the change was made ? 
— The change was made four years ago. 

20720. By the Agricultural Department? — It was. 
20721. And the farm that was established as an ex- 
perimental and model farm for showing what could 
be done with tillage has been transferred from a til- 
lage farm to a horticultural plot? — Yes, that is so, 
and it was done by my advice. 

20722. According to the balance sheet of the farm 
produce in this book which on a reveiew of the cir- 
cumstances ends with the quotation which I have 
given, and shows that after deducting the rent of £2 
an acre there was a net produce on that farm of 
£45 17s. 4d. ? — That is a 4-acre farm, is not it ? 

20723. 55 ?— Well, there were buildings, but the 
land was a little over four acres. 

20724. So now the Commission cannot examine this 
any further because the Department of Agriculture 
have swept away the farm and substituted a horti- 
cultural garden? — Yes. 

20725. It was a mixed tillage farm. It was for- 
merly worked and had been worked for years and years 
by the Government as a mixed tillage farm for the 
purpose of demonstration and experiment? — Yes, and 
in regard to that I may say this— I have been talking 
of the buildings that would be required for a 30-acre 
farm. The house attached to this 4-acre farm is so 
large as to be a fit residence for myself, and no person 
would propose to the Commissioners that such a resi- 
dence should be given to a 30-acre farm, not- to say to 
a 4-acre farm. 

20726. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is not the 
point, Professor. Will you kindly explain why it was 
on your advice that the ground was changed from 
being .1 mixed agricultural holding into horticultural 
ground? — For the simple reason that I could not 
show students how they could possibly erect such a 
building on a 4-acre farm. 

20727. Sir John Colosib.— That did not affect the 
working of the land upon it and showing how the 
land could be worked and ought to be worked ? — Oh 
yes. 

20728. Why?— Because these buildings — the farm 
buildings attached to this land — are first-class build- 
ings that passed the sanitary officer of Dublin. More- 
over the farm supplied milk to Dublin at 16d. per 
gallon. This is no model for the West. 

20729. But in the meantime you have not answered 

the question ?— Well, my answer to the question is 

20730. Here is a farm left as a mixed tillage farm 
and what the Bishop asked and what I want to know 
is why you transferred the application of the land 


from mixed tillage farming to horticultural purposes? 
— Because it was not a model fox- small farms. 

20731. Because it was not a model? — It was not a 
model. I do not think any of the Commissioners 
would say that it was such. 

20732. Do you mean to say that the method and the 
way the land was worked was not any guide to the 
small farmer? — In the West of Ireland, shall we say? 

20733. Yes? — No ; none whatever. 

20734. Mr Kavanagh. — In consequence of the prices 
you got and the buildings? — Yes, the buildings were 
expensive and the price of milk high. 

20735. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You did not re- 
quire it for your purposes? — No, we did not require it 
because the same system is shown there on a larger 
scale. 

20736. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it used now? — For 
fruit farming, yes. 

20737. For market purposes or for exhibition ? — 
No; it is used for training men as horticulturists in 
connection with the County Committee schemes. It 
is on this farm that all the horticultural instructors 
were trained. 

20738. So you have simply changed the experiment? 
—Changed the experiment to one that was going to 
yield us better results, something that would be indeed 
a model, because anyone can plant trees in the way 
they are planted there, but no one would carry on the 
same class of farming outside Dublin that is carried 
on there. 

20739. Sir John Colosib.— And you think thev 
would carry on fruit cultivation in the West of Ire- 
land that they carry on there ?— Well, if not in the 
West there axe many parts in the South and North 
where they- are doing it. 

20740. Your objection to continuing it as a tillage 
farm, as it had been, was this, that it taught nothing 
to -the Western farmer ?— It taught nothing to the 
small farmer. 

20741. And now you have changed it to horti- 
culture, and can that be any benefit to small horti- 
culturists in the West of Ireland ?— It can if he goes 
in for fruit. Even the Western men are growing 
frurt ; of course I do not expect to see large orchards 
planted there as they are being planted in other parts 
of Ireland. Now, the next point was the conversion 
of produce into articles of export. It is my opinion 
*- v . must be so converted. Now, I want 
the Commission to go into this question of stores and 
feeding cattle because it is a fundamental question for 
the consideration of anyone who wants to farm land. 
Although the raising of cattle for beef is the chief 
industry in Ireland, the trade as carried on at present 
is most unsatisfactory. The risk attending breeding 
owing to abortion and mishaps incidental to parturi- 
tion, the risk of high death-rate attending calf-rearing 
as well as the loss to the land involved in the buildin? 
up of carcase and offal, all fall on the Irish farmer 
rZ Proportion of it on the western occupier! 
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20745. I will take my own county. I will take 
Kerry l — Well, I have been in the most of Kerry. 

20746. I want to ask you why you take the cost of 
the store beast to the Irish farmer as so much. I 
want to ask you are you aware that in very large 
mountain tracts of Ireland these store cattle from the 
time they are weaned live out on the mountain, with- 
out much cost practically or any outlay or labour or 
capital ? — I would answer that question by taking 
another district and pointing out 

20747. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is an Irish- 
man’s way of answering a question ? — It is Scotch 
too. I can take another case where the bull costs a 
good deal, and the service of the cow at least 10s. ; 
where the calf is worth, shall we say, for veal, perhaps 
about 20s. Well, I may be wrong there — it is worth 
in the market anything from 20s. to 30s. when it is 
dropped. It is reared at a cost of perhaps £4, and 
sold next spring at perhaps £6. And that is not tak- 
ing into account perhaps 10 per cent, of the animals 
that have aborted, which you know is a cause of great 
loss, and one or two which have died from ordinary 
causes, and two or three of the cows that have failed 
to breed. All that loss is to be added to the price of 
those calves. Persons who are rearing calves and 
have actually counted the cost can show that dt does 
not pay, or at any rate that the raising of young 
stores involves great risk. 

20748. Perhaps I can shorten this. Do you know 
any Irish farm or mountain tract which will show all 
that ? — No. 

20749. Or are you speaking of the better parts of 
Ireland ?— I am talking of a place where the land is 
not too bad ; where they rear calves at great risk. 

Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You have to take graz- 
ing land at some distance to rear them. 

20750. Sir John Coloiib. — I do not qualify my 
view at all, but I see your point? — Then I say the 
trade in stores is unsatisfactory from another 
point of view. In parts of the east of Great Britain a 
few stores are raised as well as fattened. But these 
never attain to the age of many of the Irish stores ; 
it would never pay the farmer to keep them so long. 
Instead, the young animals are so treated that they 
may be regarded as under the fattening process from 
date of birth until they are ready for the butcher. 
Growth and feeding proceed together, and the animal 
is sold fat at or- under two years old. This is the 
“ prime ” l>eef which brings the top price. In Ireland 
the same ox lingers on the second-class grazing lands 
until two and a half or three years old, losing in the 
winter much of what it gains in summer, occupying 
ground which should produce, if not two animals in 
place of one, at least three in place of two. The graz- 
ing period and the fattening are not concurrent, but con- 
secutive. To appreciate the loss involved in such 
delay, it must be remembered that more than 
two-thirds of the foods consrmed by a fattening ox is 
required for maintenance, i.e., to keep up the heat 
and energy of the body. It is obvious, therefore, that 
when fattening and growth proceed simultaneously a 
great saving of food is effected. An inspection of the 
cattle in some of the classes at the Dublin fat stock 
show would almost lead one to suppose from the great 
size and age of the animals, that in Ireland the ox is 
a beast of burden, as he is in some countries, where, 
however, roast beef, as we know it in this country, is 
unknown. 

20751. Mr. Kavanagh. — -But is not it the fact that 
a yearling takes longer to fatten than a two-year-old, 
and that it is more expensive too. It takes a deal of 
time fattening? — Yes, but where the fattening and 
rearing are concurrent an enormous saving is effected. 
I think you will see that there is an enormous waste. 
And I admit, with the Chairman, that the climate of 
Ireland has the advantage that they can lie out better 
than they can in England, but they lie out at a loss 
to the Irish farmer. They are losing in winter what 
they gained in the summer. 

20752. But my point is that it would take longer 
and be more expensive to feed a growing animal than 
it does an animal that has finished its growth ? — Yes ; 
but my point is that if you get the two processes 
finished in two years it would be far better. In fact 
that is the whole system, the principal aim at least, of 
successful beef-producers. They want tq get as many 
animals through the stalls and fields in the year as 
possible. Nor is the fattening of cattle, so far as it is 
practised in Ireland, satisfactory; many of the ani- 
mals exported as “ fat ” to Great Britain cannot be 


properly described as such. They are in reality 
little better than forward stores, and many of them 
are bought by feeders and put into yards to 
be finished on the other side of the Channel. 
These questions very closely concern the Royal Com- 
mission. The small western occupier is engaged in 
breeding und rearing the young stores, which he sells 
to the graziers or dealers. With the land in grass, 
the production of such stock cannot pay him. If he 
produced roots, fodder and grain, and fattened or even 
partly fattened them it might. The second-class 
grazing lands, on which it is proposed to create new 
holdings, at present harbour the two or three year old 
ox. These lands are perfectly capable of growing 
roots and fodder for bringing the stores more quickly 
to maturity. Such lands, if partly tilled, while they 
would not carry so many cattle in summer 1 , would 
carry far more in winter, and on an average of the 
two seasons, more than they do now under grass. 
If the work of dividing up these grass lands was 
proceeded with at a rapid rate, and if the occupants 
of these new holdings at once began to till their land 
on an extensive scale, there would be some dislocation 
of the store stock trade, and some inconvenience to a 
certain section of the agricultural community would 
ensue. But the creating of these holdings must take 
time, and to put the lands under a rotation of crops 
must entail a delay of three or four years. No 
serious dislocation of trade need, therefore, be feared. 
There will be ample time for the small occupier and 
those engaged in the store stock trade to accommodate 
themselves to the altered circumstances. 

20753. Sir John Colomb. — Then to summarise your 
view, you acknowledge that under present conditions 
any considerable appropriation of grass lands would 
dislocate the cattle trade in Ireland as it now exists ? 
— It would if it were done at once. 

20754. But you expect that, owing to the time it 
would take, the process would necessarily be so gra- 
dual that that dislocation would not be felt, because 
of the re-adaptation of farming to the new circum- 
stances ?— Yes. Then I do not require to detain the 
Commission with the whole of the next paragraph in 
my memorandum, but there are two very interesting 
tables to which I desire to direct attention, showing 
the amount and values of imported dead meat into 
the United Kingdom for the years 1885, 1895. and 
1905. I do not know of any figures that could be put 
before you which have a more direct bearing on this 
important subject. 

20755. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you quite 
correct in the opinion you expressed to us yesterday 
that there is a prospect of as good meat coming from 
the Argentine as could be produced in Meath or Kil- 
dare? — Most assuredly, but I had better qualifv it 
by saying that there will always be some disadvantage 
from the fact that it will be chilled. At present the 
Argentine forequarters are selling under 3d. per lb. 
31 am not quite sure what the ,top is now, but it is 
under the average of the price of Irish fat cattle. 
But I am going to show you directly that Canadian 
and United States fat cattle are selling at as good 
prices as Irish fat cattle, although they are not selling 
at so good a price as the young prime bullocks I was 
talking of as being reared by the best bullock reaTers 
in Great Britain. 

20756. At all events, the inferior kinds of Irish 
meat have a very poor ’chance as against importation ? 
— A very poor chance, indeed — the outlook from that 
point of view is a most serious one. 

20757. Sir John Colomb. — But in all these ques- 
tions as to the effect of Argentine and Canadian 
imports, you do not specially single out Ireland, do 
you ? It will hit the whole of the United Kingdom, 
will it not? — Certainly. 

20758. It is not purely an Irish question, but one 
which applies to the whole of the United Kingdom?— 
But it would hit Ireland specially, because Ireland 
does not produce the prime material. I have just 
shown you that the system of rearing cattle is very 
expensive. I have shown you that the animals called 
fat are not fat — or very few of them are. 

20759. What you wish the Commission to under- 
stand is this — that it is a general question affecting 
the whole of the United Kingdom, but that it will hit 
Ireland harded owing to the present conditions of 
Ireland in regard to the cattle trade? — Owing to the 
methods under which the cattle trade is being de- 
veloped, and the poor prospects of improving them. 
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20760. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is not the quality of 
the cattle which is inferior, but the fattening process ? 
— The quality of the cattle has been rapidly improv- 
ing, but ray point is that the animals sold from 
Ireland under the style “fat” are not fat. A great 
many of those sold as “fat” go into the yards 
to be properly fattened. Now, these tables show that 
the principal increase in foreign and Colonial sup- 
plies lias been in meat. The competition in other 
agricultural produce has not been so severe. It is 
only the finest quality of home beef that has a chance 
of successfully competing with the enormous quanti- 
ties of the second-class article now imported from the 
Argentine, and there is no immediate prospect of such 
an increase in tillage and such a rapid improvement 
in the methods of feeding cattle in this country as 
would warrant the hope that Irish farmers, and more 
particularly the newly-created occupiers, will be able 
to produce prime fat beef — at its best it would be of 
second quality. And it must be borne in mind that 
the quality of the Argentine beef is likely to undergo 
considerable improvement in the near future. In that 
country cattle-breeding is creating intense interest. 
Agents from the Argentine are sweeping this country 
of the best specimens in our pure-bred herds. The 
result of this extensive importation of high-class 
breeding stock will be a gradual improvement in the 
quality of the meat exported, so that in time, in- 
stead of competing with the Irish-fed article, Argen- 
tine beef will gradually come to compete directly with 
prime Scottish beef itself. 

20761. Mr. Sutherland. — Will there not always be 
the element of the difference of distance to militate 
against the tendency to which you refer?— The chil- 
ling will always make some difference. 

20762. And the distance which it is carried, too? — 
They can put it in so cheap that the distance does 
not seem to affect the question. 

20763. There is a mighty difference in distance be- 
tween Ireland and the Argentine? — Yes, but there is 
a mighty difference between the cost of producing the 
cattle in the two countries. 

20764. What is the cause of that? — The cause of 
that is that in the Argentine there is an excellent 
soil and an excellent climate, and now they have got a 
system of growing lucerne, which is likely to revolu- 
tionise the whole trade there. 

20765. And are there not also differences in the con- 
ditions of access to the raw materials — the Argentine 
farmer does not start with a burden of debt, does 
he? — Oh, no ; I expect not. He may, but I expect he 
does not. But I do not quite see your point. 

20766. It makes a difference in the way in which 
the trade can be carried on. If the Irish producer 
were in as favourable circumstances as the producer 
in the Argentine, the latter could never enter into 
competition with him. I admit, of course, the dif- 
ference that the climate makes ? — In other words, if 
the Irish farmer had as cheag land and as good land. 

20767. Yes. The climate is, of course, a natural 
distinction? — In other words, if the Argentine was 
in Ireland. 

20768. Sir John Colomb. — If the Argentine was in 
Ireland, and Ireland in the Argentine, what would 
happen? — That I have not considerd. 

20769. Mr. Sutherland. — What has that to do with 
it? It is the difference in the conditions that makes 
the difference, is it not ? — I am bound to say I do not 
quite catch the drift of the question. 

20770. If the Irish producer had to pay as little for 
access to the land as the producer in the Argentine, 
could he not keep the latter permanently out of the 
market when you consider the distance? — If he had 
the same access to it ? 

20771. Yes. How is land held in the Argentine ? — 

I am afraid I am not well up in the land tenure of 
that country. 

20772. Sir John 'Colomb.— Is the condition of the 
Argentine comparable with that of Ireland, having 
regard to the wonderful wealth of the soil and the 
climate of the Argentine ? Can you compare them at 
all ? — I do not think you can compare them. 

20773. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— S ome of the 
most successful ranchers in the Argentine are Irish- 
men, are they not, who went out there ? — Yes ; that is 
so. 

20774. Mr. Sutherland. — .Why should they not be 
as successful in Ireland as they are there ? — I am not 
prepared to say why, but the fact is they were not 
successful in Ireland, and they are in the Argentine. 


20775. Sir John Colomb. — Will you summarise 
your observations on this question ? — I have only a 
very short paragraph about it. A great deal has been 
written about the danger to the cattle trade of this 
country from the free importation of Canadian cattle. 
It is not competition with Canadian cattle, whether 
alive or dead, that the home trade has to fear, 
but competition with meat from the Argentine. Whe- 
ther Canadian cattle are admitted or not, Irish stores 
will be dear if beef is dear, and they will be cheap if 
beef is cheap. The chief point about the Canadian 
cattle question is often overlooked, viz., that in that 
country stock-owners have not only improved the 
quality of their stock, but since they were shut out 
of the store market in this country they have learned 
to fatten and finish their animals, and whereas in 
former days Canadian stores were sold in this country 

under 25s. per cwt. — indeed, some say as low as 18s. 

the animals as now imported are sold at as good prices 
per cwt. as the average home-fed cattle. In many 
parts of Canada farmers now find it necessary to 
manure their lands. When little value was placed 
on farmyard manure they sent their stores to be fat- 
tened in Great Britain ; now, however, it pays them 
better to consume their own corn with their own 
cattle in their own yards. In short, the Canadian 
farmer has learned what the Irish farmer has yet to 
learn, viz., that it pays better to export animals to 
sell as beef rather than to market them in such a con- 
dition as to command store prices. Having learned 
the lesson we may rest assured the Canadian will 
profit by it. From that I deduce that there is not 
that danger from the Canadian cattle that many an- 
ticipate. 

20776. Have you seen the Memorandum on the pro- 
bable effect on the Irish cattle trade of the importa- 
tions of Canadian stores which was handed in to the 
Commission by Mr. Commissioner Bailey ? — 'No. 

20777. At all events,, you regard with more appre- 
hension the effect on Ireland of the development of 
the Argentine cattle trade than you do the competi- 
tion from Canada? — I do. 

20778. Are you acquainted with Canada? — No. 

20779. I only want to ask you this — whether you 
consider that it may be possible to do in Canada what 
it may not be .possible to do in Ireland, for this rea- 
son — that the farms in Canada are all very big farms. 
The Government when disposing of land there fixes 
the minimum at 160 acres of prime land. Therefore 
a man with a climate and soil like that of 
Canada, and with 160 acres of land, can fatten, as 
you have pointed out, but can you draw from that an 
inference as to what a small holder of ten or twelve 
acres could possibly do in the West of Ireland ? — I am 
not drawing inferences from that. 

20780. You said just now, “ In short, the Canadian 
farmer has learned what the Irish farmer has yet to 
learn, viz., that it pays better to export animals to 
sell as beef and so on. But the Irish farmer who 
has a holding of ten or twelve acres is' in a very dif- 
ferent position from that of the small Canadian farmer 
with his 160 acres ; therefore what is the use of the 
Insh farmer learning to do what, practically, the size 
of his holding hardly allows him to do?— But let us 
take a larger holding— let us take thirty acres of these 
- I \ 0W , if that farmer had capital and 
Buildings there is nothing to prevent his fattening his 
animals. He wants capital and buildings, and of 
course skiU. His roots are as good, if not better, 
than the roots of Great Britain, and he can grow 
crops as good as those of Great Britain. What is 
tiiere to prevent him doing what is done in Great 
Britain. 

20781. If you take a thirty-acre man with good land 
and every requirement, I agree, but I am diking of 
the general average occupier in Ireland, and I am 
suggesting that his conditions are such that he cannot 
do what the farmer in Canada does ?— But my point is 
that a very great part of -Ireland is capable of doing 

20782. It is a question of the size of the holdings ?— 
The size of the holdings, but still more the provision 
^rnMings. The great bulk of. the land is quite 

20783. But taking the class of holdings large enough 

the ih e J UrP T' IS "t n , ot ^ Very sma11 P^portion of 
the whole number in Ireland ?— But a very great num- 

+hpv°l-n e h i 0ldlngs ar ® '*<> ^ created, and we hope 
they wiH be large enough to enable the occupier to do 
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20784. But even then they will hear only a small 
proportion to the whole of Ireland. As compared 
with the whole, it will only be a small proportion even 
then ? — The number of holdings. 

20785. The number of holdings of thirty acres is 
small compared with the number of smaller holdings ? 
— The same would apply to fifty acres, and it would 
apply to 100 acres. 

20786. But take thirty acres and upwards. The 
majority of holdings in Ireland are below thirty? — 
But they* are not going to be in tfuture we hope. 

20787. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would de- 
sire your holdings to be so sized and equipped as to 
meet this demand ? — I certainly would. 

20788. Did you see a paper by Dr. Kelly on this 
subject? — I did not, but I know Dr. Kelly’s views 
fairly well, and I agree with those views. He has 
studied this question very closely. From all these 
considerations there is only one conclusion, viz., that 
the outlook for the store and half-fat cattle trade is 
extremely gloomy. The only hope in successful beef 
production lies in the breeding of animals of the 
highest quality, fattening them at home right on 
from birth, and disposing of them prime fat at two 
years or under. Fluctuations in prices, of course, 
there will be, and each slight rise will so raise the 
hopes of those who prefer the present easy-going sys- 
tem of grazing and dealing in stores that they will 
cling to it as long as possible. Then, I have some- 
thing to say upon dairying, pig-feeding, and poultry- 
keeping. From a study of the statistics of the imports 
of food stuffs into the United Kingdom from foreign 
countries and the British Colonies it would appear 
that the outlook as regards the pressure of competi- 
tion is less gloomy, with regard to dairying, pig-feed- 
ing, and poultry-keeping than cattle-raising. In recent 
years dairy farmers have undoubtedly held their own 
better than graziers and beef producers. Moreover, 
butter, pigs, eggs, and fowl are just the commodities 
specially suited to a country of small farmers. 
Compared with the raising of stores, these forms of 
farming respond more quickly to the industry and 
personal attention of the farmer and his family. 
From no other style of farming is the income surer or 
the return quicker, which is a fact of great importance 
to the new occupiers in Ireland who cannot afford to 
wait long for a return for their money. A higher de- 
gree of technical skill is required to feed prime fat 
bullocks than to feed milking cows, pigs, or poultry. 
And again, the buildings required on a dairy farm are 
somewhat less expensive than those required for a 
high class system of fattening cattle. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that in Great Britain cattle feeding is con- 
fined mainly to the eastern counties, whereas it is in 
the western counties, the climate of which most 
closely resembles that of Ireland, that the dairying 
industry is mainly practised. It is significant, too, 
that in the west of Great Britain the dairying 
industry is gradually replacing mixed farming 
and cattle feeding. In fact in many of the 
western counties of Great Britain where dairy- 
ing is carried on, the produce of the land is nearly 
wholly devoted to the feeding of milk cows, and the 
farmers there no longer find it profitable to rear calves. 
They prefer to kill them off or dispose of them at a 
very small price soon after birth, a plan which en- 
ables them to keep a larger number of milk cows. The 
less profitable industry of rearing stores they leave to 
Ireland. The problem to them is a simple one. The 
cost of keeping one yearling and one two-year-old 
is as great as the cost of keeping a cow. But a cow 
yields them a better and far surer profit than two 
stores of the above age. If this system were resorted 
to in Ireland the number of milk cows could be 
almost doubled. Cheese-making, which has been the 
most profitable of all classes of farming in recent 
years, requires too high a degree of technical skill to 
enable it to be quickly introduced into Ireland. For 
butter, however, there is still a good opening. No 
country has a better soil and climate for butter pro- 
duction than Ireland, and if calf-rearing should be- 
come even more unprofitable than it -has been, there 
is an outlet for the separated milk in the feeding of 
pigs, than which there are few industries more profit- 
able or better understood in Ireland. The value of 
eggs and poultry exported to Great Britain from 
Ireland in 1904 amounted to over two and three- 
quarter millions sterling, and this is a trade which 
is capable of great extension. The advantage of 
proximity to the market in this industry is specially 


in favour of the Irish farmer, and the price of eggs 
is not falling. 

20789. Mr. Sutherland. — Is that an increase over 
previous exports? — This is the first time since 1825 
there has been any record kept, so I am quite unable 
to give you any comparison. The extension of dairy- 
ing, pig-rearing, and poultry-keeping is not inconsis- 
tent with tillage farming. On the contrary, a con- 
siderable increase in the production of butter, bacon, 
eggs, and poultry can very fittingly accompany an 
extension of tillage. The decline in the area under 
tillage has been a direct cause of the decline in the 
number of pigs now kept in Ireland, and the lack of 
tillage constitutes a serious drawback to the extension 
of the bacon industry in the country. Some of the 
bacon curers have told me that they have been obliged 
to invest capital in other countries in bacon factories 
because they cannot get a sufficient number of pigs 
in Ireland, and one of the arguments used was the 
want of tillage and of cheap by-products for feeding 
pigs. To sum up, then, there is only onei way to 
meet competition, and that is the production of the 
best of everything. Stores, beef, mutton, butter, 
pigs, eggs, and poultry are the commodities to which 
the new occupiers should turn their attention, and 
of these butter-making, pig-feeding, and poultry- 
keeping offer the best prospects. Accordingly, the 
adoption of a mixed system of farming under which 
the production of these could be enormously in- 
creased should be encouraged, and the new occupiers 
should be provided with holdings capable of enabling 
them to produce butter and pig and poultry products 
in much greater quantity. 

20790. And this is exactly the traditional form of 
cultivation in Ireland — is that an advantage also ? — 
A great advantage, because it is understood — under- 
stood in some districts, I should say. 

20791. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You want to 
revert to it, and improve upon it ? — Yes ; the fact is, 
the art has been lost in some grazing districts. 

20792. Mr. Kavanagh. — In pursuance of that 
policy, have the Department any scheme for im- 
proving, or trying to improve, dairy cattle? — Yes. 

20793. Your' bidl premium system is rather for 
beef to fatten, but now you have changed your opi- 
nion, evidently? — Well, we have, of course, seen that 
the prospects for beef production are very poor, and 
we have adopted a scheme for the purpose of trying 
to evolve in Ireland a breed of cattle more adapted 
to the production of milk. Of course, I still think 
that, while we require to change our breed of cattle, 
to go in entirely for the breeding of good milk-pro- 
ducing cattle would be too risky. While, at the 
present time, the whole prospects of dairy production 
are better than those of beef production, it is im- 
possible for any man to say what they will be in 
the future, and it is therefore desirable to have cattle 
which will be suitable for both purposes, and that, in- 
deed, we have in the cross-bred shorthorn of Ireland. 

20794. Is it not said that the milking properties 
of the cattle of Ireland are fast disappearing under 
the bull premium system — that is to say, that the 
bulls are all for fattening purposes — for beef. Is not 
that so? — I have heard that said, but let me say 
this. I heard that said in public three years after 
the bull premium system was introduced, and cer- 
tainly a year or two before any of the produce could 
have been in milk. We have got a very large num- 
ber of objections to meet, and strive as you will, I 
do not care what Board it is, there will be obiections 
raised to your schemes. That criticism has been 
passed, but it was at that time certainly without 
any justification. But I agree with you that the 
men who are buying these bulls do run a great 
risk of producing an animal that does not have as 
good milking qualities as would make it profitable 
for dairying. At the same time, I believe that if 
you were to transfer Scotch cattle to Ireland, and 
breed them there for a considerable time, you would 
find that their milking qualities would considerably 
improve in Ireland, and if you took Irish cattle to 
Great Britain you would find the reverse would be the 
result. I believe that the soil has very much to do 
■with it. 

20795. Sir John Colomb. — I think you wish now to 
offer a few remarks on the question of economic hold- 
ings? — The questions just discussed have an important 
bearing on the size of the new holding. If the new 
occupiers are to remain graziers, as is likely to be 
often the case, a much larger area will be required 
to provide for them and their families than if they 
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Feb. 20, 1907. till the whole or portion of their land. The Congested 
p — Districts Board regard any holding whose valuation 
rrotesBorJ. j s over £io as economic. Since part of the valuation 
mp u ' is doubtless in respect of the building, such holdings 
must be under twenty acres of second-class land. 
vVith his present standard of comfort the occupier 
might exist on such a holding, but if his standard of 
comfort is to be raised, as it undoubtedly should 
be raised, and if he is to be placed beyond danger 
of famine or distress in bad years, lie will require 
something more than this. This question was 
dealt with in an article in the Department’s 
Journal for December, 1903, page 197, as fol- 
lows: — “A holding, to be economic, should enable a 
farmer to bring up his family in a spirit of indepen- 
dence, 'to supply them with a sufficient amount- of 
plain wholesome food with serviceable clothing ; to 
provide them with a fair general education ; to 
apprentice one or more children to a business or 
trade ; to find constant employment for himself and 
the son who is to succeed him, as well as to occupy 
profitably the spare time of other members of the 
family until they leave home ; and, finally, to 
save enough to provent his being, during old age, 
a burden on the son who succeeds him. To ensure 
this the system of farming should be somewhat 
elastic, so that the area under tillage may be ex- 
tended or reduced, in accordance with the size and 
age of the family. The minimum size of a farm 
that will meet these conditions is to some extent de- 
termined by the two primary implements of tillage, 
viz., the spade and the plough. The spade can 
only be used economically on rich land ’under a 
system of intensive cultivation, that is, for fruit 
and vegetable growing, and other forms of market 
gardening ; and as this style of farming is impossible 
in Ireland except in the neighbourhood of a few 
large cities and in certain favoured districts, Irish 
farmers generally must rest satisfied, under exist- 
ing conditions, with a system which aims at the pro- 
duction of roots, potatoes, corn, hay, and grass, 
to be sold or converted into beef, mutton, pork, 
butter, eggs, and poultry. That is, they must use 
the plough and not the spade; and, as the efficient 
working of a plough necessitates the use of two 
horses, a holding, to be economic, should be of such 
a size as will keep them in work, viz., about fifty 
statute acres of average quality, exclusive of bog 
and land that cannot be cultivated or reclaimed. 
Two farmers, each keeping one horse, can of course 
co-operate, and thus provide the indispensable 
double yoke, unless resort be had to the even more 
unsatisfactory one-horse ploughs and one-horse cul- 
tivators. This might reduce the economic area 
to thirty statute acres, or even, if the land be of 
exceptional fertility and markets good, to twenty-five. 
That any smaller area could be economic under the 
extensive system would be extremely difficult to 
prove.” 

20795a. Sir John Coloitb.— T hen, do you take the 
view that the economic holding, roughly speaking, is 
a holding that cannot be worked by the spade ? — OHhat 
I am perfectly certain, unless it ‘is under intense cul- 
tivation. 

20796. And, therefore, you agree with what is practi- 
cally the German standard- We have evidence that 
m the migration and improvement of certain districts 
m Germany that was the standard the Government 
apparently adopted as qualifying for a grant of 
Government assistance in order to settle a tenant on 
the land— that there should be a horse ?— Yes. 

20797. And you are clearly of that opinion ? — I am 
absolutely clear on that point, and I go further, and 
say that on an economic holding the farmer cannot do 
with less. Of course the word “ economic ” is wrongly 
used by us ; that is not the real meaning of the word 
economic. 

. 20798. Mr. Sutherland. — It is lacking very much 
in clearness?— -Yes. For example, a pair of horses on 
a thirty-acre holding would be very uneconomical, 
even supposing the holding supported the farmer. 

I am quite sure that the two-horse farm — the sort of 
farm I have been describing— is really the most 
economic. If the farmer emploved labour it would be 
far better to have two-horse farms than to have one- 
horse farms Still, I feel that one could cultivate 
even these thirty acres, given buildings and capital 
with some hope of success. ’ 

20799. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— I f there is a 


horse on each farm; the horse difficulty is got over ?— . 
To some extent got over. 

20800. To a large extent? — To some extent. 

20801. The more land we get for these holdings the 
better, but still, if a £10 valuation was the minimum, 
without going too closely into the proper definition of 
an economic holding, do you not think that tilings 


would be in a fairly satisfactory condition? — All tlTe 
holdings ? 

20802. If £10 were the minimum valuation ? — Quite 
so, if from that you graduated upwards. I do not 
say that a man would not be able to live on a £10 
holding, but his standard of comfort would be verv 
limited. 

20803. The amount of land that one could get is 
limited ? — It is limited, and of course if you wanted 
to settle a very large population you would have to 
be content with less land, but the fact must be borne 
in mind that the population is now very small. 

20804. Would you not look to a bigger population 
under a system of tillage? — Certainly. 

20805. For instance, the tillage that you have been 
describing would really give a lot of occupation to 
people who themselves live on miserable plots? — It 
would, and of course tillage would give occupation for 
the sons. As has been pointed out by other witnesses, 
it would be a mistake to adopt a uniform size of hold- 
ing. Having regard to the present agricultural out- 
look an ideal arrangement would be to have a backbone 
of two-horse farms with a sprinkling of smaller 
ones to enable labourers and enterprising per- 
sons of small means to enter the farming class, 
together with here and there still larger farms in the 
hands of persons of capital and enterprise. The ex- 
perience of other parts of the United Kingdom is 
that the presence of a few large farmers is often of 
great use to the agricultural community : the owners 
act as pioneers in agricultural development and set 
examples of good husbandry which the occupiers of 
the smaller holdings imitate. I am very clear as to 
that — that it is a very good way of providing edu- 
cation to have a few good e'nterprising farmers in 
each district. 

20806. Mr. Sutherland. — Where would vou get 
them from ? — I think they could be got. 

20807. Do you think it requires much science to lay 
land out m grass?— It does not. 

20808. But is not that the occupation of the princi- 
pal large holders in Ireland? — Yes. 

20809. Is that a high standard of example ?— 1 There 
are some far mere who, if they had the land and the 
capital, would develop into very good farmers ; at any 
rate they would be leading farmers so far as the 
smaller ones were concerned. 

20810. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou would have 
different models set up before the farmers in the coun- 
try ?— Yes ; my experience is that farmers, if thev all 
work m the same style, and according to the same 
rules are slow at making improvement ; very few of 
them have enough enterprise to start anything new, 
but if they see a large farmer going into it, they will 

imitate him ’ 

2081L Mr. Sutherland. — Without impugning Irish 
agricultural methods in the slightest degre£, is it not 
r® ca “ Ir , elal ? d * hafc the larger the farm and the 
™? r rw and ' * he ] ess science is used in carrying it 
on - rllat 1S not of universal application. 

20812. But it is of large application ?— It is of 
large application. 

w 2 ° 813 - A. 11 ? one could be a farmer in that wav?— 
\\ ell, no, I would not say anything. 

20814. I could do it myself even?— It is hard to 
make grazing pay, but certainly that is not 
1S i , not agriculture. A word upon the 
question of the migratory labourer. The pro- 
migratory labourer is as diffi- 
cult as that of the economic holding. If the occupant 
of one of the new holdings is to spend part of 
his time m Great Britain he cannot obviously till his 
land properly, and accordingly the migratory labourer 
should not be given an economic holding. On the 
lf , h ® continues to work part of the time 
m Scotland and England and reside for the remainder 
oi the year on his patch on the western seaboard his 
presence will be a continual source of weakness to the 
country. The British farmer and landowner doubt- 
less are highly satisfied with the present arrangement. 

It enables them to avoid providing cottages for their 
labourers ; they are relieved of the responsibility of 
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a labouring population; they have no compunction 
in putting their lands to grass and dispensing with the 
labourer altogether ; they are relieved from the 
presence of their labourers when they become 
old, infirm or sick. These, the ratepayers of 
the western counties have to support. Fortun- 
ately, the area under tillage in several parts 
of Great Britain, which the Irish migratory labourer 
frequents, is not diminishing, but should that occur, 
and should there be no more work for the Irish 
labourer there, his presence in the West of Ireland 
would then become very serious indeed. However 
important it may be that there should be a good 
population in the West of Ireland, the presence of a 
large number of migratory labourers, whose existence 
and freedom from distress depend largely on the state 
of tillage in Great Britain, may be a blessing, but 
it is certainly not an unmixed one. I certainly look 
forward with anything but hope to a condition of 
things in Ireland where you have a large migratory 
population who, having spent the best part of their 
time in Great Britain, return to find the potato crop 
has failed. 

20815. Sir John Colosib. — You look upon the mi- 
gratory labourer as a great evil ? — I regard him as a 
great source of weakness to the West of Ireland. 

20816. W ould the state of things not. be much worse, 
taking the condition of the small holders in the West 
of Ireland, if there was no demand anywhere else 
for labour? Supposing the state of things so 
changed that the British farmer made no demand 
upon. Irish labour, and assuming at the same time 
that there was no other place, for Irish labour to go 
to, would not the condition of things in the West of 
Ireland be even worse than it is now? — It might be- 
come very serious, as it has become very often in the 
past. 

20818. Taking the point of view of the possibility 
of the demand for the Irish migratory labourer falling 
off in England, do you recognise that the rise in the 
demand for Irish migratory labour may possibly be 
very great in Canada ? — Yes, but Canada would not 
provide for them if that contingency arose. 

20819. Why do you say so ? — Canada would not pro- 
vide for them unless it suited her to do so. 

20820. My point is this : Assuming that the demand 
for Irish labour in the agricultural districts of Great 
Britain from various causes falls off, may we not 
reasonably expect that compensation may be found in 
the enormous development in Canada creating demand 
for migratory labour there ?— The one does not follow 
the other in the least. 

20821. I do not say it follows, but is it not the case 
now that there is a probability of tremendous demand 
for labour in Canada ? — There is, for persons who go 
there to remain. There is as vet no great demand 
for the migratory labourer from' Ireland. 

20822. But is it not reasonable to suppose that there 
may be ?— It is not. 

20823. That is your opinion ?— Yes. I do not think 
it follows. 

20824. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You raise a very 
important question. From the Dillon estate a great 
many migratory labourers, as you know, go to England 
m each year, and also from the Donegal coast ? — Yes. 

20825. The safety of that system, as you have pointed 
out, depends largely on the permanence of agriculture 
m England? — Yes, and Scotland. 

20826. And Scotland. Is there not the same chance 
of that permanence that there would be of the per- 
manence of agriculture in Ireland under our proposed 
improved conditions ? — I think it is quite likely that 
tillage will be as permanent in Great Britain as in 


20827. If that be so, it would be difficult for you 
to suggest a remedy depending on agriculture that 
would improve the present situation ?— The present 
situation could be, to some extent, relieved by giving 
oldings to many of these men — it might be economic 
holdings— and giving them the means of working them 
and remaining m the country. 

20828. That is one way?— That is one way of re- 
lieving it, yes. J 

20829. Yet again the permanence of agriculture 
ln there > because if agriculture is not 
going uo be permanent you are not providing any 
pramanent r ® med y by giving them holdings ?— But 
they would live better upon thirty acres, even sup- 
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20830. Without going into too minute things, do you 2 o 1907 
apprehend there is any danger of agriculture in * _ L 
England ceasing to be permanent ? — Well, I do be- Professor J. 
lieve that from the present trend of agriculture in R, Campbell, 
that country there is a great danger of the country 
going into dairying. Dairying is on the increase ; it 
is replacing the mixed system of farming, and the 
trade is really ousting all other businesses entirely; 
it is so profitable, and is increasing to such an extent, 
that I think there a great danger of the fields in 
Great Britain going into grass. 

20831. Do you think, then, that agriculture is likely 
to remain in Ireland when it disappears in Great 
Britain — 1_ moan tillage ? — Yes, on the small holdings. 

20332. You think, perhaps, that with a pretty 
general system of tillage prevalent in Ireland, em- 
ployment might be found as labourers in Ireland for 
those men who now go to England as migratory 
labourers from the West of Ireland?— Oh, no, be'- 
cause if it did not pay the British farmer to employ 
the Irish labourer, it would not pay the Irish farmer 
to do so. When I said that tillage would remain, 

I meant that it would remain because the farmer 
himself would till the best of liis land, since it would 
pay him to do so even if he only produced what he 
could consume himself. Taking the very small far- 
mers in the West just now, they have been tilling 
their holdings to a large extent because they have been 
forced to do it to get more out of the land, and that 
is why I say that on very small holdings the farmers 
would be obliged to till the land. 

20833. Undoubtedly what you say points to the fact 
that the best way in which tillage can be conducted 
on these very small holdings is by the farmer’s family 
being engaged on the land, vet with the size of 
holdings that you have been describing to us, is it not 
inevitable that the farmer’s own family would not be 
sufficient for the work, and that he would be obliged 
to have recourse to hired labourers? — On a 30-acre 
holding. 

20834. How do you limit yourself ? — On a large hold- 
ing, yes, and I will go so far as to say that if the 
farmer had sufficient capital and buildings, it would, 
with prices at their present level, pay even a 30-acre 
farmer to have a labourer. 

20835. What I was leading up to was this ; given 
the improved system of tillage which is contemplated 
throughout the country, would there be a prospect 
of the Irish farmer being able to employ the hired 
tillage hands who now go over to England for employ- 
ment? — Yes, if the land is tilled ; but the point I 
want to make is, that we must not imagine that by 
creating a number of economic holdings and leaving , 
the migratory labourer on his uneconomic holding we 
shall escape from these periods of famine and distress 
that have been such a source of weakness and trouble 
to us in the -past-, and which we should all like very 
much to see ended. 

20836. Mr. Sutherland. — You are influenced, I 
suppose, by some general consideration, such as that 
the farmer is always best resident on his holding? — 

Yes. 

20837. You do not believe in non-resident tenants 
any more than in non-resident landlords ? — Ob, no. 

20838. On the other hand, I think there are advan- 
tages in the migration, are there not-, to the man him- 
self — the travelled man? — To the man himself, but 
not to the farmer. 

20339. The man who has travelled is as a rule a 
better-educated man, is he not, than the man who has 
not? — We do not find that in Ireland, to any extent. 

20840. The migratory labourer does not gain any- 
thing then by contact with Scotchmen or Englishmen ? 

— He does not seem to change. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— There is a saying that 
those who travel much abroad rarely become holy. 

20841. Mr. Sutherland. — The holdings you contem- 
plate are so large that they would employ 'a man and 
his family all the year ? — Yes. 

20842. But look at the state of things which exists, 
under which the overwhelming majonty of holdings 
are at present under that standard ? — Yes. 

20843. And of course any change in the way you in- 
dicate would be a slow one? — It would certainly be 
slow, but so long as the new operations are making for 
improved conditions we will be satisfied. 

20844. But the new state of things is, I am afraid, 
a long distance ahead? — Yes, but we shall work up to 
it if we start on right lines. 
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20845 A great deal of confusion has arisen, as I 
said before, from the way in which the word 
“ economic ” has been used ? — That is so. 

20846. You have different standards of economics 
in you mind from those of some of your questioners? 
— Very possibly. 

20847. But you know that the original use of the 
word “economic” in political economy, as applied to 
these holdings was altogether in relation to rent — an 
economic holding was one in which there was no rent. 
Now that word has been adopted for other purposes, 
and some people use it as applying to the value of the 
holding to the tiller, but the original application ox 
it was to a holding the tenant of which could not 
afford anything in rent, and all the produce of which 
had to be applied to the sustenance of himself and his 
family. Of course the conditions are changed now a 
great deal, and you think that an economic standard 
could be adopted which would have some relation to 
the scale of living ? — To the standard of comfort. 

20848. The standard of comfort, yes. And would 
not the standard of comfort be pitched higher and 
higher as time went on ? — I hope so. 

20849. And you had all that in mind in answering 
these questions? — Yes, and I think that the standard 
of cultivation would also rise — the intensity of culti- 
vation would also rise. 

20850. Sir John Colomb. — In giving your opinion 
that the migratory labourer is rot improved by mi- 
gration, I suppose you are aware that it is against the 
weight of the evidence which we have already received 
from various sources previously — representatives of 
local authorities, for instance? — I was not aware of 
it. 

20851. Mr. Sutheeland. — And from migratory 
labourers themselves, who are the best witnesses, after 
all? — But you have only seen a very, very small pro- 
portion of the migratory labourers. 

20852. Sir John Colomb. — What proportion have 
you seen — how have you been brought in touch with 
migratory labourers? — I have been brought in touch 
with them in the West, and it is a question that 
has been very much discussed — why a man who goes 
to Great Britain and works on a very large farm 

20853. That is not my point ; the point is whether 
the man who migrates, and goes to England or 
Scotland every year, is not improved in intelligence, 
and whether he is not the better for having had this 
change? — I beg your pardon. I see you are not re- 
ferring to the question of cultivating the soil at all. 

I misunderstood you. Of course a man is improved 
in the way you speak of. My point was, when I an- 
swered Mr. Sutherland’s question, that they do not 
bring back the methods which are adopted in England. 
Of course they do not have the same buildings, and 
the same conditions generally in Ireland as in Eng- 
land. 

20854. But is the soil better in England? — The soil 
is not always better. You must bear in mind that 
there is some very poor soil in England, too. Now, to 
return to the question of agricultural development on 
the new and enlarged holdings now being established. 
Many of these new holdings can be improved, and, 
with good management, made to support a family in 
a higher standard of comfort than now prevails in 
the West. In this sense, and this sense only, can a 
thirty-acre holding of fair land be described as 
economic. The holdings cf half that size and under 
cannot _ certainly be improved so as to make them 
economic in any sense of the term if there is to be a 
decent standard of comfort. Here I should like to say 
that it is most regrettable that the Congested Districts 
Board have created so many new holdings that cannot 
be made economic. Of course, they have had great 
difficulties to contend with, and they have gradually 
improved on the original conditions, but many of these 
holders have not been placed in a position beyond the 
danger of their inability to meet their obligations or 
to remain on the land and not become migratory 
labourers. 

20855. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— -Did you notice 
that the same thing holds for the Purchase Acts 
throughout the whole of Ireland?— I did not notice 

20856. Throughout the whole of Ireland quite a 
number of uneconomic holdings have been sold to the 
occupiers ? — But there have not been so many propor- 
tionately. 

20857. Of course, the districts are poorer? I 

understand the difficulties, but still the fact remains 


that it cannot be satisfactory to the Board to have 
them. But to ensure success there is more than 
land wanted. Agriculturists in the whole of the 
United Kingdom must face foreign competition, and 
the new cocupiers have a still harder task before them 
for they have to compete with improved systems of 
farming in other parts of the Kingdom. They must 
accordingly, be equipped as well as their competitors^ 
and for this there is required, in addition to the land’ 
buildings, capital and education — including organisa- 
tion. 

20858. Sir John Colomb. — Now you come to the 
question of farm buildings, but as we spent so much 
time over that yesterday, we might pass that over, 
and go on to the question of capital, education, and 
organisation ? — Yes ; I have dealt already fully with 
the question of farm buildings. Assuming, then, 
that the land department creates the holdings and 
provides suitable buildings, the Department of Agri- 
culture can, if supplied with sufficient funds, provide 
for the capital, education, and organisation (I 
mean working capital, apart from buildings), 
and attend to the improvement of stock. Pro- 

gress, however, will be slow. Many of the 
new occupiers having been reared on spade 
farms, will have to be taught the use of the 
plough and other simple farm implements, as well 
as the advantages of suitable rotations of crops. On 
the new holdings an immediate expenditure on fenc- 
ing, implements, seeds, and manures will be neces- 
sary. For this, working capital of about £8 per acre 
win be required. I should just like to say here, that 
when I put in that figure I am assuming a well- 
equipped farm, but I would be satisfied to allow a 
farmer to go into a place with less than that. 

20859. You say that on the new holdings “ an im- 
mediate expenditure on fencing, implements, seeds 
and manures will be necessary ” ? — Yes. 

20860. You include that in the £8 per acre. Is 
that in addition to tlie cost of buildings? — Yes, in 
addition. £10 an acre is the sum that is usually 
considered the proper amount of working capital. 
That figure is almost universally accepted. 

20861. To cover everything? — To cover everything 
on a good tillage farm— for stock and implements. 

20862. Do you mean that, given a thirty-acre farm, 
given the house, and the out-houses, ana the neces- 
sary plant and buildings, the farmer ought to have 
in addition for that thirty-acre farm £240 capital ?— 
What I say is this — that if his farm is brought to 
that state of perfection in which we expect to see it, 
he must have that. 

20863. But in order to bring it to that perfection, 
how much would be required — that is my point?— 
Well, to bring it to that state, I would be satisfied 
to allow a new occupier to take up a thirty-acre hold- 
with less than that. 

20864. But would you make it a positive, necessary, 
qualifying condition that the migrant must show cer- 
tain capital to be put into fencing, implements, seeds 
and manures ? — Most assuredly. Why would you give 
a man land if he cannot work it? 

onnff' J am only asking your opinion ?— Quite so. 

20866. So that, in calculating the cost of any 
general scheme, in addition to any buildings and out- 
houses, you mean that, roughly, £8 an acre addi- 
tional capital is to be found for or by the tenant-, 
either by the Government lending it to him, or in some 
other way?— Yes, but I want to qualify that. As I 
said before, I would give it him if he had less than 
£8 an acre, but when he equips the farm to perfection, 
and gets proper implements and stock on it, the value 
would be £8 an acre. 

20867. Mr. Kavanagh. — But he could start with 
less t — He could start with less. 

20868. Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell.— M uch less?— 
Well, considerably less. 

20869. £5 an acre? — Yes, I certainly would let 
him go m with that, but I would not give a man 
thirty acres of good grass land without at least that 
much capital to work it. 

20870. Sir John Colomb.— But it is proposed to 
move poor people from the West to these 30-acre farms 
because of their poverty. They have got nothing. 
Where is the capital to come from ?— Provision must 
be made for it. You are perfectly well aware that 
you cannot make money out of land without capital. 

Quite so. Therefore, I come hack to this— 
that the Commission, in estimating the cost of moving 
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people possessing nothing from one district to another, 
in addition to the cost of buildings and all that, must 
allow for an expenditure of money to the extent 
of at least £5 an acre besides? — They will, I hope, 
make some recommendation to show how the money is 
to be provided. That the money must be got is per- 
fectly certain. 

20872. Mr. Kavanagh. — Of course, -they would have 
some stock from their old holdings ?— Some would, 
but that, of course, would be included in the amount, 
and would be taken into consideration. I think one 
of the most serious parts of this question of creating 
holdings is to look at the character of the man who is 
to get "the holding, to his ability to farm and to his 
means of raising capital, because, as I have already 
said, without it it is inconceivable that he could culti- 
vate it successfully, and it would be very foolish policy 
to settle these men on land without giving them the 
means of going on. However, this would be a repro- 
ductive loan. I do not add this to the annuity. I 
would add the cost of 'buildings to it, because there 
would be the security of the buildings, and there would 
be the increased value of the holding, and some chance 
of the annuity being paid from the fact of the man 
being in a position to farm well ; but so far as stock 
is concerned, I would not put the loan for this on to 
the annuity, but would devise some other means to 
meet the case. 

20873. Sir John 'Colomb. — What I want to point 
out is this. You are specifying “ fencing, imple- 
ments, seeds, and manures,” and you say that £8 per 
acre is required, and I take that to be for fencing, 
implements, seeds, and manures? — Perhaps it is not 
quite clear. 

20874. Are you including stock, or have we to make 
a further addition to the capital necessary for stock ?— 
In writing that- what was in my mind was the neces- 
sity of meeting the expenditure which has to be made 
at once. The moment they get the land the very first 
thing they do is to put up fences. Then to buy stock. 

20875. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — For stock you 
would require a large initial expenditure, but it would 
not be a continuing expenditure ? — Quite so. 

20876. iSir John Colomb. — 'Because as it stands, we 
would have to add capital for stock ? — Certainly. My 
figure is supposed to cover everything but the build- 
ings and the land. 

20877. Your estimate of £8 is to cover everything 
except the buildings and land? — The £8 includes all 
stock, live and dead. 

20878. Therefore the 'Commission, in considering the 
policy as practically applied, would estimate the cost 
of the land, the cost- of the buildings, and add about 
£8 an acre for all the other capital necessary to give 
the man a fair start on the land? — Yes. 

20879. That is, £240 on a thirty acre farm, plus 
the cost of the buildings and plus the cost 
of the land? — Quite so, land and buildings 
being in the annuity. And also, you will bear in 
mind, we let him in with a loan. I have met at least 
one man who has got a new holding, and who told 
me he had £200. I felt he was likely to make good 
use of it, and would get on with the £200, and I have 
met one or two others who frankly admitted that they 
had not got the money. 

20880. Are you speaking of a man who is going to 
be transferred? — I am speaking of a man who had 
been transferred. 

20881. Had he £200 at the time he was transferred ? 
— He told me so. 

20882. But do you think that a man with £200 
capital ought, at the expense of the public, to be 
transferred to another place, when in any other 
country he would have to help himself? — But he is 
going to pay for this help ; he is going to pay his 
rent, or rather his annuity. He is not getting this 
help for nothing. 

20883. Is he buying from the Estates Commis- 
sioners? — From the Estates Commissioners. 

20884. He is buying ? — Yes. 

20885. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — This advance 
would be repayable in a number of years ? — Yes ; on 
easy interest. 

20886. I suppose for this class of loan you would not 
extend the period so far, perhaps only twenty years? 
— Less. The Department has considerable experience 
of giving loans to farmers already, and our experience 
is they are anxious to pay them as soon as possible ; 
and they always do pay them. In fact they would be 
inclined to pay them too soon. 


20887. For live stock a period of five or six years p,.^ 20, 19<‘7. 
would be ample? — I think they would be given more — - 

than that, but with the option of paying whenever Professor J. 
ahle. An interview which a representative of the R - Campbell. 
Department recently had with several of the new 
occupiers went to show that the majority of them 
require a loan of at least £50 to enable them to get 
stock for their land. Under existing arrangements 
the spare capital of many will all be required for 
the erection of a dwelling-house and temporary sheds 
for stock. In addition to lending money to agricul- 
tural banks the Department of Agriculture have a 
system of granting loans for the purchase of sires, and 
recently money has been lent for the erection of 
fencing. If, as will be described below, the country 
is mapped out and placed under the charge of over- 
seers or instructors who will be well acquainted with 
the circumstances of the occupiers of holdings, the 
Department of Agriculture can easily extend this 
system of loans for the purchase of ordinary stock 
and implements, or other reproductive purposes out- 
side the scope of the Raffeisen Banks. Otherwise the 
new occupier must stock his farm as his wealth in- 
creases, but in the meantime he has to meet his 
annuities and face competition. Without money 
money cannot be made. The definite proposal then 
which the Department of Agriculture desire to place 
before the Royal Commission is that a substantial 
sum should be provided which will be given in loans 
under the supervision of the Department's overseers 
or instructors, and which will be repaid by instal- 
ments at a low rate of interest. 

20888. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you think that an 
educational department is a proper authority to deal 
with a matter like this ? — We are more than an educa- 
tional department. 

20889. Is not there an authority already in Ireland 
for dealing with works? — That is for dealing with 
works, but not for stock. It is stock and implements. 

_20890. You don’t mean the loan for buildings ? — 

No, excluding that. I would be strongly in 
favour- of putting that into the annuity, or as was 
suggested yesterday, they could get it from the Board 
of Works, but that does not make it any easier for 
the farmer. He has got to pay it all, and it is far 
better to consolidate the loan into one. 

20891. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is the cheapest 
money we have got, this money for the purchase of 
the land ? — Yes. There is a great reluctance on the 
part of small occupiers to approach the Board of 
Works. There are a good many formalities to be ob- 
served which they don’t appear to relish. What I 
refer to is loans for stock and implements. We are 
already lending money in that way. Also, as we have 
officers and instructors in these districts, these men 
would satisfy themselves that the applicants were really 
deserving and likely to pay the loan. 

20892. Mr. Sutherland. — What you require is an 
exchequer of your own in Ireland — yon want a good 
agricultural bank— a central bank ?— ‘Certainly. I 

should like to see part of the Department’s endowment 
which it has saved used now for loans in this way. The 
second of the requirements of the new holders which 
the Department can supply is education. By educa- 
tion is to be understood not so much systematic tech- 
nical instruction as practical instruction in the cul- 
tivation of the soil and the sowing and raising of 
crops, the breeding and feeding of stock, the use and 
purchase of implements, manures, seeds, and feeding 
stuffs, as well as many other forms of land improve- 
ment such as draining, liming, and fencing. In 
other countries this education has been provided by 
the philanthropic landlord setting an example on his 
home farm and rendering assistance in the improve- 
ment of stock by the introduction of high-clase sires ; 
by the example set by successful farmers who work 
their land on improved principles ; and in later years 
by the agricultural press, and by systematic agricul- 
tural education mainly in the form of itinerant in- 
struction, and field experiments and demonstrations. 

I am referring now to Great Britain. 

20893. Where has this been done? — In Great Britain. 

In the South-West of Scotland within the last fifteen 

20894. That is under the grant they get for tech, 
nical instruction ? — Yes ; the whiskey money. 

20895. Still it is the case that in a large part of 
Scotland — I speak of Scotland because I know it 
better — the County Councils don’t devote any money 

N 
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— 1 which don’t. One or two in the North may not have 

Professor J. done so. 

R. Campbell. 20896. They are like the County Councils in Ire- 
land. The only object for which they exist is to keep 
down rates ? — That is a very useful object. 

20897. That is not what they are appointed for. 
They are appointed to do the public service at what- 
ever expense ? — I agree with you. In the West of 
Ireland the home farm and the large enterprising 
agriculturist are practically non-existent. They may 
therefore be omitted as factors in the problem under 
consideration. Under the existing conditions the 
agricultural press cannot he expected to exercise much 
influence as an educational medium in these districts. 
The part played in other countries by the philan- 
thropic landlord in the improvement of live stock 
is being exercised by the Department and the County 
Committees, and with more funds can be very much 
extended. For the inculcation of the rules of good 
husbandry, however, the situation is one in which the 
itinerant instructor can play an important part. In 
other countries he has proved a success ; without 
him it is difficult to see how progress can be made in 
the West of Ireland. But without organisation the 
work must be slow. The Department, even the itin- 
erant instructor himself, cannot deal with individuals 
unless at great expense. The cost alone of providing 
an instructor who could make periodic visits to every 
farmer would be enormous and indeed unnecessary. 
The first and most essential work is the organising of 
the farmers into small societies. Let us assume a 
group of, say, twenty new holdings of thirty acres 
each. The first consideration of the occupiers will be 
the erection of a dwelling-house, and for this they 
require lime, cement, timber, slates, and house fix- 
tures. The advantage of their combining together to 
procure these requisites is so obvious that it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the point. Many of them, as 
in the crofting districts of Scotland, may with their 
own hands be able to build the walls of their out- 
houses, but they will require a carpenter and a slater 
to finish the work. It is equally obvious that- they 
can co-operate in the employment of such tradesmen 
more cheaply than if they do the work independently 
of each other. Each farmer, too, if he is going to 
till his land, will require the use of a plough, a set 
of harrows, a cultivator, drill plough, roller, turnip 
sowing machine, and a variety of other im- 
plements. But it would be sheer waste of money for 
twenty of these occupiers each to provide himself 
with one of these implements. Twenty ploughs, 
twenty rollers, twenty sets of harrows ‘are wholly 
unnecessary ; one-fourth of this number would be 
sufficient, and the capital thereby saved is badly 
wanted to stock the land. So also if tillage is to 
be a success the farmer must have the use of' a 
threshing mill as well as machinery for cleaning the 
grain. But a threshing mill is somewhat expensive, 
and R would -be obviously waste of resources for each 
oi there twenty farmers to provide this machinery for 
Jmnrelf Moreover, if they did so no single farmer 
could afford to provide the power to drive it. What 
is to prevent them jointly sharing the use of one good 
barn, a threshing floor, and the necessary machinery ? 
•Nothing, if they be organised. Similarly, with regard 
to the purchase of manures, feeding stuffs, seeds, and 
other requisites, money and time can be saved by co- 
operative purchase of all these necessaries. The need 
for co-operation and its advantages have been fully 
recognised, but organisation must precede effective co- 
operation. To come now to the actual problem of 
agricultural development in the poorer western dis- 
tncte. At present the position stands thus. New 
machinery has been got into motion ; the County Com- 
mittees have taken there districts within the scope of 
their operations, and since the Congested Districts 
are scattered and intersected by non-congested areas 
it is impossible to deal with them separately. The 
Departments definite proposal is therefore that the 
County Committees should not be disturbed in their 
work, but that on the contrary their funds should 
be greatly increased in order to enable the existing 
schemes to be considerably developed. 

20898. Sir John Colostb.— I n point of fact is the 
suggestion this— that there should be no Congested 
Districts technically, and that the whole work as set 
up by the Congested Districts Board should cease, and 
that what are described in the Act as Congested Dis- 
tricts should be merged in the county and managed by 


the Department in conjunction with the County Com- 
mittees — is that so ? — As regards the works of agricul- 
tural development, yes, but not the land work. I 
don’t offer any opinion as to that. 

20899. Not the purchase of land or promotion of 
industries, or anything else, but agricultural improve- 
ments? — I speak of agricultural improvements. 

20900. Your observations are limited to that ?— Yes. 
20901. For that purpose you would have no arti- 
ficial boundaries drawn by rateable valuations or any- 
thing else, as in the Act — it would be all merged in 
the county? — Yes. 

20902. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hese boundaries 
don’t exist at present ? — They don’t for the Depart- 
ment’s work, but still we have two bodies at work im- 
proving agriculture. We still have the Parish Com- 
mittees. 

20903. Very useful institutions? — Very probably. 
But still the Department and the County Committees 
are doing the same work, with very small sums, and 
of course they are not doing the same amount. The 
proposal is that a sum of about £30,000 per annum 
should be ear-marked for expenditure in the backward 
districts, and in the administration of which the De- 
partment and the Agricultural Board should have the 
assistance and co-operation of a body of men having 
a special knowledge of the circumstances of the people 
to be benefited. 

20904. Sir John Coxomb.— W ho would define the 
backward districts — the County Committees and the 
Department ? — The Department are quite prepared to 

20905. Your proposal, as far as agriculture goes, 
wouid be to obliterate the technical distinction .be- 
tween the Congested Districts and the rest of the 
county ? — Yes. 

20906. And instead of that it would be discretionary 
with the committee to do special things for the back- 
ward districts, and for these backward districts vou 
say that £30,000 a year is necessary ? — Yes. 

20907. I want to know what body would determine 
the backward districts to which this £30,000 a year 
should , be applied ? — I think you could very well leave 
it to the Department and these local gentlemen who 

would assist and cooperate with the Department. 

. e objects with which the money should be spent com- 
prise .—Agricultural stations, itinerant instruction, 
demonstration plots, change of seed, spraying, &c., 
agricultural education for girls, improvement of live 
stock, lending money for the purchase of stock and 

organisation re ^i 11S1 ’ ea “ < '“ J *™“ of 
„„ 20 ®^ 8 - not ^at just the same as the rest of the 
°TS~ W J at JS the . dlff erence between this scheme 
and the schemes carried on by the Department through 
the County Committee-I don’t see any difference t- 
lt is simply more detailed and more liberal treatment 
that is wanted. 

. 1 ri « llt . in understanding this— that- toe 
Department in carrying out its policy and programme 
^ “upnovement of agriculture will adhere 
exactly to that programme, hut for backward districts 
will require more money to enable them to do it?- 

rreiii£d d i fxh ! mes w hich would be 
\ “ districts, and certain works, that 

counties.^ ^ m tJle Jbett « ofi P arts 

know 1 wh A+^h a r fl the ob i ects comprised, do you 
X y ° u are included 

Countv ^w+7 0rk - of .w t}ie De P artm ent through the 
^™ ltt€es “ the c ?nnty ?- Yes. 
a»U. What are the special works you refer to ?— 
L“ e “ .f ditional work. Take, for example, the • rn.es- 
of the ™^ ange -1 Seed ‘ , We de nothing in the rest 
The ^ "IP regard to toe change of seed. 

ab e . to d° it for themselves. But we 
know from past experience it is necessary to have some 
i° f f ha ^iug the sled frequently 
ThA f Ire ! and - That would he one thing. 

• sys * ei ? of , itinerant instruction which at 
wfd bl f amed ° n % nearly all the County Councils 

Si* “ “ to i»- 

T^ 8 £30,000 really is wanted for more close 
supervision, a greater number of instructor, and to 
rder to carry out the general policy of the ’Aericul 
toral Department through toe County Committees ?— 
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More money for agricultural instruction and more 
money for 

20913. More money for the machinery to be applied 
to the backward districts ? — More money to be applied 
to the backward districts. I have told you about 
agricultural stations. I just want to state I should 
like to see one of these agricultural stations in Done- 
gal, one in Kerry, and perhaps one in North Con- 
naught. I think I have already convinced the Com- 
mission of the advantages that such stations confer 
upon a district. 

20914. Yes, you have. You have told us about 
itinerant instruction? — Yes. I show where I would 

propose to place these instructors.* When I say 
thirty, I take a round figure, but I should not like 
the Commission to take it that I say that thirty is 
ample. With a little more careful study of these dis- 
tricts it might be found necessary and desirable to 
have more than thirty. The duties of those in- 
structors would differ from those of the county in- 
structor in that practical education rather than tech- 
nical would be their first object. The county in- 
structor is more highly trained than would be the 
local itinerant instructors. 

20915. Mr. Kavanagh. — These are in addition to 
the county instructors ? — Yes. 

20916. Would not they overlap? — No, 'because the 
work of supervising these instructors would in all 
probability be under the head agricultural instructor. 
It is in that way we would get the best education to 
bear on these holdings. For this purpose the in- 
structor should be provided with a dwelling-house in 
the centre of his district, and to this residence there 
might be attached a few acres of land worked as de- 
monstration farms, with a few inexpensive buildings 
for the temporary housing of bulls, boars, asses and 
rams under the live stock schemes. Under the present 
system the selection of sires is, by the desire of the 
people themselves, very often left to the Depart- 
ment's officers. The farmer should be encouraged to 
exercise his own judgment in the selection of the sire 
he proposes to use. If he cannot come to tire principal 
agricultural station for his province he can at least 
visit the local agricultural station and make a selec- 
tion from a few animals that can be placed there 
from time to time. In the event of these animals 
becoming disabled through accident or sickness when 
in the hands of the farmers, they could be housed at 
the local station and a very great deal of expenditure 
which is now incurred in railing such animals to 
Dublin, or even to Athenry, would be saved. It 
would 'be also the duty of the instructor to systemati- 
cally visit the holdings in his district, to consult with 
and advise the occupiers as to the best means of laying 
out their farms, tilling their land, purchasing their 
seeds and manures, breeding and feeding their stock, 
and disposing of their produce. One of his chief 
duties would 'be to provide for the periodic introduc- 
tion of fresh seed into his district, particularly of 
seed potatoes, irrespective of periodic distress or 
failure from blight. The supervision of the spraying 
of the potato crop would, of course, be an important 
part of his duties. 

20917. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donxell. — Would you state 
how it came to pass that so little spraying has been 
done during the last couple of years in 'Congested Dis- 
tricts? — Because we had no money provided for it. 
The money we had was devoted mainly to stock. 

20918. It has been a great loss? — I am sure it is. 
I think we agreed yesterday that it was a great mis- 
take that the work was abandoned. At the local 
stations could be kept a supply of spraying machines 
and spraying materials, as well as other machines 
and farm requisites that from their nature could be 
lent out. That is a system I would not like to en- 
courage more than necessary where you have small 
allotment holders. Finally, the instructor would act 
as the eyes and ears of the Department, and as such 
exercise control and watch the expenditure of loans of 
money which have already been shown to be necessary 
if intensive agriculture is to be adopted to any extent 
in these districts. Some little time must necessarily 
elapse before such a service could be efficiently estab- 
lished. A commencement should be made in those 
districts where the land has already been transferred 
to the occupiers either by the Congested Districts 
Board or the Estates Commissioners. In the first 
years there would be an unexpended balance of the 
annual grant. This would be used as a capital sum 


to provide houses for the instructors, the buildings p^. 20, 1907 . 
attached to the station, as well as equipment. — 

20919. Sir John Colojib. — Y ou wish to tell us about Professor J 
agricultural education for girls ? — Yes. What I want K. Campbell, 
to emphasise is that the schools at Loughglynn and 
Westport are merely for demonstration purposes. We 
want to see a great number of these schools established 
in the densely populated districts. Then, as to the im- 
provement of live stock, what we want is a much bigger 
fund to enable us to supply a sufficiency of sires. I 
have dealt with working capital, and may go on to the 
end. How would all this harmonise with the work 
now being carried on by the statutory bodies — the 
County Committees? If a public department other 
than the Department of Agriculture undertakes the 
work there must be overlapping, duplication, com- 
petition in the purchase of sires, and worse still, con- 
fusion owing to the concurrent operation of a number 
of different schemes — in fact a repetition of what took 
place when the Congested Districts Board, the Depart- 
ment, and the County Committees operated in the 
same areas. A similar conflict it may be added, must 
inevitably arise sooner or later with the farm prize 
schemes of the County Committees and the Parish 
Committee schemes of the Congested Districts Board. 

That is my view. If the work is to be done by the 
Department one set of inspectors will suffice for the 
ccuntv work and for the supplementary schemes ; the 
difficulty presented by the question of raising a rate 
will disappear as well as difficulties which will arise 
if County Councillors from the excluded districts have 
the right as they had prior to 1904 of voting for or 
against schemes intended only for the non-congested 
districts. County Committees will interest them- 
selves more and more in these supplementary schemes ; 
already more than one Committee had expressed a de- 
sire to administer not only the funds contributed 
jointly by the Department and by the County Coun- 
cil but the supplementary funds which the Depart- 
ment are applying in the congested districts. There 
is no reason why, as time goes on, they should not do 
so, and as their interest in the work increases, and 
their machinery becomes perfected, they might even be 
allowed to undertake the administration of the whole 
of these supplementary funds if the country so desires. 

There remains one aspect of this problem and it is 
fitting that it should be brought before the Commis- 
sion. Experience has shown that a few years of such 
work as has been described is not sufficient to estab- 
lish the reforms that are necessary. Even on the very 
farms which have been used as models all improve- 
ments have often disappeared with the instructor. 

Even such an operation as the spraying of the potato 
crop which has been taught and demonstrated in al- 
most every corner of the Congested Districts and which 
everyone is now satisfied is a necessary operation in 
the cultivation of this crop was neglected last year 
owing, as we were told, to the want of someone on the 
spot to stimulate the owners to activity and self-help. 

The lesson which this teaches is obvious, viz., that it 
is not sufficient to demonstrate improved methods to 
existing farmers, instruction in such methods must be 
continued until there has arisen a new generation who 
know not the old methods ; in short, until such methods 
have become established and recognised as part of the 
routine of farm practice. The withdrawal of the 
grant by the Congested Districts Board in 1904 and 
•file policy than decided upon by the Government and 
recorded in Mr. Wyndham’s Minute of deferring the 
secondary work of education until the primary work 
of land settlement had been accomplished was far 
more disastrous than might, at first sight, appear. 

For many years the Congested Districts Board had 
laboured in these districts and one of their greatest 
achievements was the establishment of a machinery 
which, for several years prior to 1904, had been pro- 
ductive of good results. Owing to the lack of funds 
’ this machinery has, in a great measure, gone out of 
action. And under any new scheme of agricultural 
development, much time, energy, and money must be 
expended before it is again properly set in motion. 

One of the objections to any restriction of the opera- 
tions of County Committees in congested areas is. the 
fact that these bodies have also spent much time, 
energy, and money in getting their machinery in 
working order, and all this would have to be sacrificed 
if barriers were again set up between the backward and 
the more prosperous districts. The requirements of 
the western districts are indeed numerous, but more 
than anything else there is wanted a definite policy 
with which nothing will be allowed to interfere, with 

N 2 


* See p. 219. 
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which no rival schemes will clash, and which will be 
consistently administered and adequately financed for 
at least a quarter of a century. The calculation of the 
cost of such a scheme as is here outlined needs more 
careful revision than has been fcund possible to bestow 
upon it. As a basis of discussion, however, the fol- 
lowing estimate may be submitted without prejudice to 
any decision at which the Department and the Agn- 


CONGESTTON IN IRELAND. 

cultural Board, with the assistance of an advisory 
committee, may ultimately arrive. Then I set cut 
the annual expenditure.* 

20920. That would be for the consideration of the 
Commission, and we could ask afterwards for any fur- 
ther detailed information that we desired. You can 
hand that in? — I hand that in as evidence. 


Mr. George Fletcher examined. 


20921 Sir John Colomb. — Y ou are Assistant Sec- 
retary in respect of technical instruction to ihe De- 
partment of Agriculture? — Yes. 

20922. You wish to refer to the restriction which 
arose under Section 18 of the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Instruction Act?— Yes. I ought to say that I 
have had an opportunity of seeing the evidence of my 
colleague, Professor Campbell, and I find, as regards a 
part of it, at all events, that lie has covered very much 
the ground I proposed to deal with, and it would be 
wasting your time to do anything more than make a 
few references to it. 

20923. Very good ?— First of all, when we began our 
work, this restriction under Section 18 of the Act 
brought with it many difficulties. As you will see, we 
were precluded from working in congested areas. The 
County Committees were very anxious to extend their 
schemes to the congested areas, but we always had to 
put them off on the ground that we were unable be- 
cause of this restriction of the Statute. It led to a 
good deal of friction, hut we were not in any way 
responsible for that. A short amending Act was 
passed in 1902, bv which congested areas iiy a con- 
gested county might be excluded fiom the rating. 
That gave little ease, however, because as a matter of 
fact the County Committees containing the congested 
areas were very anxious to extend the schemes to the 
these districts. The real ease came with Clause 85 
of the Irish Land Act of 1903, which removed the re- 
strictions that had prevented our working in con- 
gested areas. But with this extension of power there 
was no extension of funds. TJiat is to sav, all the 
money we had for technical instruction— £55,000 per 
annum- -had already been allocated to the non-con- 
gested areas. Therefore, as the extension of our 
powers and responsibilities was not accompanied bv 
any increase of funds it was rather embarrassing. 
Ihere was a very great desire on the part of Countv 
Committees to extend the schemes to congested areas 
and as soon as we were permitted by law we allowed 
them to do so. But, as a matter of fact, that involved 
our spending to some extent, at all events, in con- 
gested areas funds which had previously been allocated 
to non -congested areas. The amount was not large, 
but I should like to point out that the onlv money we 
have had is a special grant of £3,000 made by the 
Congested Districts Board for live stock, technical in- 
and . a ^ 1 ^ ltl ? ral instruction. That gram 
of £3,000, which I think has been referred to before 
was made in respect of the congested portions of to" 
congested counties. It was really a grant made of 25s“ 
for every £1 raised by rate from congested counties. 
-Nearly the whole of that sum, however, went to agri- 
cultural schemes— at all events, to schemes other than 
technical instruction. I believe technical instruction 
schemes other than agricultural have not received more 
than from £700 to £800. As a matter of fact, the 
amount expended on county schemes in congested areas 
amounted to £3,150, so that the difference between the 
the sum of £700 or £800 from the Con- 

whirh n 0ar< i j a x d to ** made U P hy monies 

which had been allocated to non-congested areas The 
position 1 want to make is a perfectly clear one. It 
extending our schemes in 'congested areas 
with the good will of everybody we reallv have not 
the funds for extending the work properly, and we are 
1° DSat i fa - ct °i7 P° sitioi i °f being compelled 

to restrict the work m the congested areas; though it 

stride? ° Ught ^ extended rather than re- 


Lec ”‘ e , “® lf I thoroughly understand the 
difficulty created by the Act. There were certain 
funds granted for special purposes, including technical 
instruction ? — That is so. 

• 2 ? 925 ;, And as . the congested areas are not included 
Purview of the operations of your Depart- 
ment the portion of the grant applied to technical in- 


struction had been hypothecated to non-congested areas 
— is that it? — That is so. 

20926. And when the congested areas were included 
in your operations you had already hypothecated the 
money available. Therefore, you had the power to 
work in those districts but no funds, by reason of the 
funds having been already appropriated for the non- 
congested areas. Is that the position ? — Precisely. 
The sum of £55,000 granted for technical instruction 
under the Act of 1899 was intended for non-congested 
areas ; the congested areas were specifically excluded 
from the operations of the Department. 

20927. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Your arrange- 
ments were made for the year, I suppose, and the 
hypothecation to which Sir John refers was only for 
<a year in advance ? — That is so ; but virtually it means 
a perpetual grant. Once you commence a scheme and 
set it in operation you must continue it. It is true 
the schemes are open to revision at the end of the 
year, but the money had been allocated, and it was 
being expended. 

20928. Could you form a rough idea of the amount 
of money you would require as a subsidy to enable you 
to extend your operations to the congested areas in the 
same way as they are being carried out in non-con- 
gested areas ?— I can, and have done so, but I should 
like to deal with it later, because I am going to sug- 
gest lines of development. 

20929. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When the De- 
partment could not expend its own money in congested 
areas did not the Congested Districts Board agree do 
back the local rate for your schemes with the same 
subsidy as the Department gave in non-congesteu 
areas? — A subsidy corresponding, I believe, to the 
arrangement that existed in the Agricultural Branch. 
They agreed to give a sum subsequently to be arranged 
with the Agricultural Branch. They gave an amount 
equal to 25s. for every pound raised by rate in these 
districts which could not be included. That amounted 
to £3,000, and it is a lump sum which the Congested 
Districts Board gave, with the understanding that it 
would not be renewed. 

20930. There was a difficulty about taking up all the 
schemes, and some of the money allocated was never 
eX o P n e ? ded ]r- Tc has been ’ 1 think - except in Leitrim. 

20931. Not m the first year?— No; the expenditure 
was spread over several years. But notwithstanding 
that as I say, a sum of, roughly speaking, £1,000 has 
had to be taken out of the fund for the non-congested 
areas. The position we have to face is that of ex- 
pending funds originally intended for non-congested 
areas in working schemes in congested areas, and starv- 
ing both. Already some 91 short courses of instruction 
m domestic economy, and 31 short courses in manual 
work, besides 27 industrial courses in crochet, knitting, 
shirt-making, and such like subjects have been held 
n? ’ :aac j 1 . ers under county schemes in congested areas. 
Much dissatisfaction, however, is caused by the fact 
that such work is not more fully developed," and that 
a arger number of districts cannot have the advantage 
ot schemes The schemes have extended quite auto- 
matically to the rural areas without anv increase of 
staa or change of system, and they might be developed 
very considerably if funds were available. I have 
"^Pp^d coming to estimate the amount 
of work done to find that so much work has been done 
in congested areas by the perfectly automatic exten- 
iwj!i C0Un ^ themes without any appreciable effort, 
certainly without the addition of a single clerk or a 
single inspector. 

20932. Sir Antony MaoDonnell.— Has that auto- 
matec increase been effected by the County Committees ? 

“ h ® Schemes ?PP roved hy the Department. 
tW wL €Tery C3Se t3le , ^heme was identical with 
that for toe non-congested areas, and in the case of 
a ^„^“ ptl0 °' of Mayo, there was a separate 

for the congested areas which quite closely re- 
sembled toe other, and it was only a means for keeping 
* See page 220. 
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the funds separata in that instance. There has 
always been the greatest harmony between tne Depart 
ment and the officers of the Congested Districts Board. 
I mention that because we have to work together in 
some areas, but wherever I have had need to consult 
the officers of that Board I have always been met in 
the most helpful manner. We have sought as far as 
possible to avoid any overlapping, but I am not sure 
that, with the best intentions in the world, we have 
always succeeded. 

20933. Sir Joh.\' Colomb.— Overlapping in regard to 
what? — I do not think we have altogether succeeded in 
avoiding overlapping of effort in the congested areas. 
We have there two bodies doing the same work — the 
Congested Districts Board and the Department— and 
although we have been in consultation it has been im- 
possible to avoid overlapping. I will give two or three 
instances to show what I mean. Although both au- 
thorities have been aware of it, both the Board and 
the Depaitment have been working in Cahirciveen at 
the Presentation Convent, the Board paying the salary 
of the teacher of crochet work, whereas our scheme of 
capitation grants has been in operation also. I under- 
stand the Board have withdrawn from it now. Then 
there is a similar case in Kiltimagh. There the Board 
were paying the salary of the teacher of one class, 
while other classes have been receiving capitation 
grants under the County Mayo scheme. Another in- 
stance arose in County Leitrim. 

20934. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you mean 
that other classes in the same school were receiving 
capitation grants ? — Yes. 

20935. For different work? — That is very difficult 
to determine. In the case of one, the salary is paid 
by the Congested Districts Board, and in the case 
of the other capitation grants are obtainable under 
the County Mayo scheme. 

20936. If they had all been financed under you- 
scheme, would the teacher have been intertransferable ? 
— There is nothing easier than for both these classes 
to work under one scheme. 

20937. I know that ; It would have been possible?— 
•Quite. 

20938. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What would 
have been the savin" by the avoidance of overlapping 
in tills case ? — The class under the Congested Districts 
Board had to be inspected ; ours also had to be in- 
spected. 

20939. Is that the only saving ? — I am not sure that 
it is a good thing for two classes to be working in 
that way. Experience shows that it is rather un- 
desirable. 

20940. Sir John Colomb.— Is this overlapping if 
classes a thing of the past, or is it now going on ? — It 
is now going oil In the places I have just mentioned 
it exists at the present time. 

20941. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — These are the 
only inst-anceas? — I regard them as illustrations show- 
ing the undesirability of two authorities doing the same 
kind of work in the same area. 

20942. But there is a great deal of room for such 
effort in the congested areas, is there not ? — Enormous. 
I do not think we have done one-tenth of what we 
■ought to do, and I feel that the work is injured by the 
fact that we are unablo to develop the work, because 
we have no funds for it. 

20943. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — I want to ask 
whether the Congested Districts Board do any work of 
a kind that you cannot do, and whether you do any 
work of a kind that the Congested Districts Board 
cannot do ? — I think I should say “ yes ” to both ques- 
tions. Presently I am going to describe precisely what 
we do in congested areas, but I think on their treat- 
ment of industrial classes they do work which we cer- 
tainly are not doing. Also so far as industrial loans 
are concerned, such os the loans at Ballaghadereen 
and Foxford, that is work which we have not been 
■doing. Then we have many opportunities which the 
Congested Districts Board have not in regard to other 
kinds of work. But if you will allow me, I will refer 
more fully to the point later. 

20944. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I was anxious to 
ask whether you found that the inspector of the Con- 
gested Districts Board was very anxious to keep away 
from your work and to avoid overlapping ? — I have 
never found the slightest tendency on his part to over- 
lap. If it were so I am bound to say I should accept 
such a step with pleasure, but, as a matter of fact, I 
have very frequently consulted Mr. Walker where both 
■of us have been covering the same ground. 


20945. And in districts partly congested and partly Feb 2 o : J807. 
non-congested there has been a working arrangement? — 1 

— Oh, yes ; no real difficulty has arisen ; there has Air. George 
been no real difference of opinion, as far as I know. Fletcher. 

20946. If I am not anticipating you, may I ask 
whether the Congested Districts Board do not help 
the people by paying wages? — They do. 

20947. For work clone. Their workshop is their 
school? — Yes, but I should like to add, and so is ours. 

20947a. Do they pay wages? — Wages are paid. But, 
if you will permit me, I would like the question 
raised later on. I may mention a case in Leitrim 
where the Committee, feeling the desirability of 
extending the teaching of domestic economy to 
congested areas, and not having the means 
applied to the Congested Districts Board for aid. That 
Board agreed to pay the salary and travelling expenses 
of a teacher on condition that the apparatus purchased 
under the Department’s scheme was made available. 

The Committee applied to the Department, and the 
Department acceded to the request — a most natural 
thing to do. There you have the equipment pur- 
chased by one authority being used by a teacher ap- 
pointed and employed by the other. 

20948. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would not call that 
overlapping, it is rather co-ordination? — I do not 
mind by what name it is called, but I feel that either 
one body or the other ought to do it. There ought to 
be one responsible body, because any default in pushing 
tbe development of any such work may be attributed to 
the other body, and, if I may say so, there is no person 
to kick in the matter, which is unfortunate. So far 
from there being any opposition to the development of 
our schemes in congested areas to the highest point of 
efficiency and usefulness, we are compelled actually to 
restrict such development owing to want of funds. I 
may remind the Commission that £2,000 have been 
handed over to the Department by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in respect of the Department’s agricul- 
tural schemes, but no grant has been made in respect 
of the technical instruction schemes. 

20949. Sir John Colomb. — No assistance has been 
given by the Congested Districts Board ? — None. That 
means that at the present time the money for the work 
we are doing in congested areas is being drawn from 
funds originally allocated to non-congested areas. 

Moreover, these funds have been found to be alto- 
gether too small for the purpose. We have been con- 
stantly applied to for additional funds, but we have 
none. The funds for technical instruction are de- 
finitely restricted. We have only this £55,000 a year, 
plus an amount I am about to refer to from the 
annual Parliamentary grant. I pass now to our own 
schemes. These are the schemes which are extended to 
congested areas. 

20950. Your own schemes for technical instruction? 

— Our own schemes for technical instruction are opera- 
tive pretty well all over the country. You see, the 
Technical Instruction Branch works in two ways. 

First of all, a large amount of work is administered 
directly. The Department’s sources of income for tech- 
nical instruction are two-fold. First, there is the 
sum of £55,000, which is called the endowment, under 
the Act, and the allocation of which rests with the 
Board of Technical Instruction. 

20951. That is Imperial money? — That is Imperial 
money available for schemes of technical instruction 
which may be adopted by local authorities and ap- 
proved by the Board of Technical Instruction. But 
there is a second source of income — namely, the Science 
and Art Grant, as it is commonly called. That w ;, .l 
be made clear by a reference to Section 2 (1) (e) of the 
Act of 1899, which transfers to the Department the 
administration of the Science and Art Grant in Ire- 
land. An understanding of what the Science and Art 
Grant is is necessary to understand exactly what we 
do. The grant was previously administered by the 
Department of Science and Art at South Kensington 
on a general scheme adopted for Great Britain and 
Ireland. When the Department first began its work 
the amount coming to Ireland in this way was under 
£5,000. 

20952. A year? — A year. It ought on almost any 
basis to hive been very much more than Ireland had 
been receiving. The reason was that while this scheme 
was suitable enough for the large towns of Great Bri- 
tain, it was quite unsuitable for the needs of Ireland. 

As soon as the Department inherited the duties and 
the functions of the Science and Art Department they 
set to work to draw up a scheme which would be suit- 
able for Ireland. Their very first act was to draw u p 
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Feb. 20, 1907. a . s °heme reforming the teaching of experimental 
— science in secondary schools. I am not going to refer 

Mr. George to this at length, but it is so important a development. 

Fletcher. in a branch of the Department’s work that I think I 
ought to draw attention to it — the more so because the 
grant has been put up this year by over £20,000 for 
this work. The programme of work is set out in the 
volume which I have distributed. This ( indicating ) 
shows the scheme of experimental science, drawing, 
manual instruction, and domestic economy, in 
secondary schools. This problem was studied first, be- 
cause it was felt that any real improvement in tech- 
nical education would have to be founded on the work 
done in the primary and secondary schools. We had 
no powers as regards primary schools ; in fact, the 
definition of technical instruction cut us out from 
them. We had powers, however, for working in 
secondary schools, and this programme was drafted. 
The Intermediate Education Board worked with us to 
the extent of adopting it to replace their own syllabus 
of Natural Philosophy. At the time we began our 
work there were not more than half-a-dozen science 
laboratories in secondary schools in the whole of Ire- 
land ; now there are over 250. Practically every 
secondary school has followed this programme and is 
receiving grants, which are paid, not out of the De- 
partment’s endowment, but out of the vote provided 
for in the annual estimates. This vote this year has 
been about £20,000. The Department helped by 
means of grants from the Treasury to equip these 
laboratories, and these grants were supplemented by the 
County Committees. I think that is all I need say 
about the work in the secondary schools. There are 
only three of these secondary schools in congested 
areas— three, or perhaps half-a-dozen, quite near, 
to which pupils from congested areas would go. 
Under this same scheme we have a system of Scholar- 
ships to which, perhaps, you will allow me to refer. 
The question of scholarships is important in connec- 
tion with congested areas. Various county authorities 
have adopted Scholarship Schemes by which boys may. 
after a competitive examination, go from primary 
schools to approved secondary schools. By an “ ap- 
proved secondary school” we mean a school which 
takes up the Department’s programme in experimental 
science and drawing. These Scholarships vary in 
value from £5 to £20 per annum, according to the 
distance the boys live from the school. Thus if a 
boy lives within a radius of three miles of an ap- 
proved secondary school, the Scholarship may be worth 
55 L. 1 o^ lth A n a T adius of seven miles it would be 
worth £10 ; if outside a radius of seven miles it would 
be worth £15. It is rather a novel method of award- 
ing Scholarships, but it is one, I believe, which will 
be largely copied, because it adapts the payment for 
the scholarship to the expenditure. 

20953. Sir Astout MacDonnell.— D id you sar 
there are only three of these schools in congested areas'? 
—Only three secondary schools ; but the Scholarships 
may be held anywhere in Ireland. r 

209 54 . Where are these three schools situated?— At 
Kiltimagh m the Convent ; Ballaghadereen, the 
Diocesan College; and Dingle, the Christian Bro- 
Yhat 18 one noteworth y item in County 
lu V'o 1 ln a f S re , at many cases they have 
Scholarship Schemes for bovs. 

„f? 9 , 55 \ Colomb.— Y ou have nothing what- 

ev er to do with primary schools ?— No. 6 

2OT56. And for admission to the secondary schools, 
where secondary schools exist, there is an examina- 

S°^olarsMpsf aniinatl ° n ° r SeIeCting SchoIars for the 
HE* E? r se «®dary schools ?— Yes. 

20958. That is what I mean. Is there any limit of 
ap or any other condition, or is it simply a question 
to e *? mi ™tion?-They must U at least up 

to Standard VI. We have taken great care that we 
t eallv t °r rl3p n th ® National Board’s work. It is 
leaUy at the conclusion of the boy’s primary course 
that we take him for the secondary schcml. I have the 
scheme here; shall I read it? nave the 

^ TOU had bettel hand H in > 1 think ? Very 

20060. Where these secondary schools exist is there 
much competition or anxiety on the part of parents 
t^ e secondary schools? 
shipT ' Y ?_There 18 com petition for the scholar- 

20962. Can you tell us what is the attendance at 
the three schools you mentioned ?— These three schools 
have nothing to do with the schemes I have S - 


1 telling you about. Scholarships may be held in any 

: school in Ireland. As a matter of fact children will 

I. frequently go into residence, and from great distances. 

I 20963. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell Is it at these 

; three schools that scientific education is given ? Any 

r school in which a scholarship is held must be giving 

s that education. I only draw attention to the fact that 

) there are three of these schools in congested areas 
, but scholarships may be held at any school in tile 
1 country that satisfies our conditions. The conditions 
are the teaching of our programme of science and 
drawing. We would not allow such scholarships to 
be held in a classical school. I would like to confine 
scholarships more and more to schools in which prac- 
1 tical industrial work is taken, and in some cases they 
have been confined to a type of school of which there 
are only seven or eight in Ireland, known as trades’ 
preparatory schools, established by the Department. 

20964. Sir John Colomb. — These examinations for 
scholarships are held all over Ireland ? — Yes. 

20965. What is the precise reason for having estab- 
lished these three secondary schools in particular dis- 
tricts ?— They were there long before the Department 
started. 

20966. You took them over ? — No. Our only relation 
with those schools is that they teach the Department’s 
programme, and we give grants. They can be ac- 
cepted as approved schools for scholarships under the 
county scheme, those scholarships being for boys from 
the primary schools in competition with the secondary 
schools. It is a link between the primary school and 
the approved secondaiy school. The aim of the 
scholarship is to give the boy a further course of train- 
ing which would fit him for an industrial career. 

20967. Mr. Sutherland.— Is this scheme in opera- 
te 011 now ?— Yes, for some years. There are something 
like 180 of these scholarships. 

20968. Are there many schools in Ireland which 
come up to your standard for teaching ?— Very few of 
these schools come up to an ideal standard, but a 
number of schools come up to the standard necessary 
tor acceptance by us. 

20969. Gan you give me an idea of the number of 
schools in Ireland that would be capable of teaching 
«X3o S7 - lla *T 6 i — ^ j* “1 ? 1 ™ ost impossible to mention a 
school m Ireland which is not working under our 
programme. 6 

20970. But you transfer them to secondary schools 
of a 'dreary or something like that ?— It is 
* h ® dary schools ln Inland that work under our 
programme. 1 

20971. Ho® many of them are there !_From 275 to 
ment klT>S Wlfll US 111 connection with the Depart- 
20972. ,Sir Antony MaoDonnell— A re those 

wide?*tL S r l ?° S ii he f sa 5' e s ? hools as are at wile 
under the Intermediate Board ?— They are. There 

SitoBoSSf 0 ? / hat f° n °J work U7ldeT tb* im- 
mediate Board, but work under us, but they are very 

SUl h +tof7 er ’ i and y f U may say t3lat almost every 
SSj , h „tr/ kS Under the -Intermediate Board also 

to ik W* ?L5T mme ' , ? le Mason « not far 
to seek. We could have worked m schools without 
the co-operation of the Intermediate Board EZX 
™ have separate grants which I 

r“‘o‘° 20 - 000 * r “ r ' sll Pplementary to 

any money that was previously given in secondary 
Sf,; b ? fc we might then have worked only in "S 
few schools, such schools as might be willing to adout 

haV C a svll a b But 5 hat time the IntSfate bS 

„ W ki J 1 buS Cal i €d natural philosophy, which was 
text book variety of science of very little value 
The Intermediate Board bv resntoftok till T 
programme to replace SirXSSrf^ 

o peotemy, accepting at once the De- 

'S® " s P“ llon »? d examination for these mb- 
™ remoSwo C r 6 ^ th “ tie ^P»rtme,t be* 
dratiS P m.no!l f ? r experimehtaf science, 

in an " d *>™*tic economy 

Veo .r . i' schools in Ireland. 

r l education in Ireland?— In the 

P Iace I should be unwilling to admit any sort of 
connection between educational efficiency and the num- 

ipit* rigit eSr 

to say we are not working m primary schools T 

li JO rrSv dlTi ^ the Ireland into tw£. 

classes, primary and secondary, and the primary' 
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again into two classes, those under the National Board 
and those not under the National Board. 

20974. Are there differences in efficiency in these 
two ? — I am not qualified to tell you, because I don’t 
know how they work the primary schools, but I want 
to tell you the origin of the difference. When the 
Board's rules were formed a class of schools refused to 
come under those regulations, namely, the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools. We are now responsible for draw 
ing in the Brothers’ Primary Schools. We have no 
power in regard to the National Schools. 

20975. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Does not it come 
to this, that if the system of secondary education in 
Ireland were thoroughly efficient it should comprehend 
as part of its curriculum the operations which you 
are now conducting in the secondary schools? — Cer- 
tainly. There is very little doubt, and I never heard 
Any serious criticism as to the efficiency and value of 
our work. For my own part, without endeavouring to 
affix praise to anyone, I can say this from my some- 
what wide knowledge of secondary schools both in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, that we have 
now in Irish secondary schools as good a system of 
experimental science and drawing as exists anywhere 
in Europe. 

20976. iSuch a statement as you now make would 
not be appropriate in regard to the secondary schools 
in Ireland before your operations commenced ? — No. 

20977. You have in .point of fact supplied the points 
in which secondary education in Ireland had been 
deficient V — No one has any doubt about that. 

20978. I only want to understand that is the ex- 
planation? — The Department’s programme has 
brought about this change. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the Department there was no laboratory 
work. It was all theoretical. Moreover, the number 
of candidates in this subject had sunk down ahnost 
to a disappearing quantity. The year before the De- 
partment took up the work the number of candidates 
all over Ireland had sunk to 600. 

20979. Mr. Sutherland. — You have stopped natural 
philosophy ? — Thank heaven, yes. We have got rid of 
that. 

20980. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There were no 
funds for laboratories before the Department was 
•established? — There were not. 

20981. Mr. Kavanagh. — Not under the South Ken- 
sington grant ? — For a period of time grants could be 
got for apparatus. It was a time when everything 
was wrong. There were no grants for the teaching 
of the subjects, and worst of all, there was no help or 
direction in the schools. For the whole of the work 
of the Science and Art Department in Ireland there 
was but one inspector, and there was nothing to push 
it. The moment had not aiTived. The Intermediate 
Board had no connection with the work of the Science 
and Art Department. One reason why Ireland did 
not- earn the money that might have come to her as 
her share, was that the regulations and syllabus were 
wholly unsuited to our conditions. While there were 
one or two good schools, schools like the Christian 
Brothers’ school and college in Cork, which were work- 
ing under the regulations for the day schools of 
"Science under South Kensington, and doing admirable 
work, as they have since they were transferred, yet 
speaking generally, the teaching of science and art 
under these regulations had sunk out of existence in 
Irish secondary schools. When we took this work over 
we laid down a number of conditions that were 
found very difficult to meet, but we gave faci- 
lities for overcoming the difficulties. They have 
been wholly overcome now. Schools had no 
laboratories. We refused to deal with any 
■school, or to make grants in respect of teaching 
in any school in which there was not a properly- 
equipped laboratory, but we said, “ We will give you 
grants to equip a laboratory, but you must build, as 
we have no money for building ; you must build, and 
then we will give you a grant for equipment. We 
insist that the teachers teaching Science shall be 
properly qualified, and as you don’t appear to have 
qualified teachers we will establish summer courses for 
them.” That has been going on ever since. We laid 
down a number of hard conditions for the schools, 
and they have met them. Nothing could be finer than 
the attitude of the Irish secondary schools towards 
the work. The system has now been at work for five 
years and has brought about such excellent results 
that one can now point with some pride to Irish 
:secondary schools in this respect. 


20982. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
at the point where you stepped in and improved the 
secondary schools curriculum, the number for the 
whole of Ireland had fallen below 600? — That is the 
candidates for science. 

20983. How long ago was that ? — That would be in 
1899. 

20984. Can you give me an idea of the number 
now ? — Over fourteen thousand are now following the 
Department’s programme. 

20985. Mr. Sutherland. — I don’t think you alto- 
gether answered my question as to the distinction 
made between primary and secondary ? — I did not. 

20986. Where does it stop in one and begin in the 
other? Is there a clear and marked distinction be- 
tween them ? — As regards the vast bulk of the schools 
there is a very clear distinction between them. The 
primary school is a school working under the Nationnl 
Board of Education. The secondary schools are dealt 
with by an entirely different body. 

20987. What is the principle that differentiates 
them? It cannot be the managers. It must be the 
nature and quality of the education given in each 
separately ? — Yes. It is very much the same as here. 
It is very hard to draw a sharp line. The upper 
standards of a primary school might be properly said 
to be doing the work of the lower classes in a secondary 
school. I am not aware that anybody has ever tried 
seriously to make the line a rigid one. I think it 
would be impossible to do so. It would very often 
mean you take students away and cut them off from 
the upper standards of a primary school, and in that 
way remove them from school altogether, as they may 
think they are too near the end of their school life to 
change schools. 

20988. Does the boy or girl pass from the primary 
to the secondary school by examination or otherwise, 
finally? — Not except in the case of our scholarships 
that I have mentioned. Very few go except from the 
Christian Brothers’ schools. The reason it happens 
there is because the primary and secondary schools are 
very often in the same building. The Christian 
Brothers are not connected with the National Board. 

\ ery often they have in the one building two sections, 
a primary school section and a secondary school sec- 
tion, and the boys there pass quite naturally from 
the one to the other. That would be only true in 
some 60 or 90 schools. 

20989. It is limited to the Christian Brothers? — It 
is practically limited to the Christian Brothers. 
All the other primary schools are under the National 
Board, except a few private ones. 

20990. They have nothing to do with secondary edu- 
cation ? — Yes. 

20991. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The Christian 
Brothers have solved the problem of co-ordination be- 
tween primary and secondary education ?— They have. 
It is only right to say that a great change has taken 
place in recent years in the Christian Brothers’ schools. 
Originally they were almost entirely primary in 
character and they have been led to connect themselves 
with the Intermediate Board and to work under it, 
and hence they have become in a great many cases 
secondary schools. 

20992. They were originally established for the poor. 
Among the poor there are many brilliant boys. It 
naturally follows that the Brothers would strive to 
forward them in their educational career ? — Yes. It 
is a perfectly natural development, and one that 1 
would not like to take exception to. 

20993. Mr. Sutherland. — It is rather 
because I know in England particularly what are 
called secondary and primary schools refer more to the 
social position of the children than to the training 
and instruction given to them ?— That is not the dis- 
tinction in Ireland. 

20994. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— From the State 
the Christian Brothers have no grant for their primary 
education? — That is very nearly correct, but not 
quite correct. They get no grants for primary educa- 
tion other than a very small grant from my Depart- 
ment for the teaching of drawirg, that is in the pri- 
mary schools of the Christian Brothers. 

20995. I think the correction is a small one. Under 
the National Board they get no grants ? — Nothing, and 
the amount they get under the Department is exceed- 
ingly small, and it is merely a heritage of a grant that 
was given by South Kensington. 

20996. Is it given with a view to secondary educa- 
tion ? — No. 


Feb. 20, 1907. 

Mr. George 
Fletcher. 
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Feb. 20, 19(17. 20997. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say the 

— Christian Brothers' schools work under the Interme- 
Mr. George diate Board. D-j they present their pupils for in- 
Kleteher. dividual examination ? — Yes. 

20998. Mr. Sutherland. — You rigidly exclude Na- 
tural Philosophy? — We have no Natural Philosophy. 
I believe by insisting on the practical work being done 
and the students being taught to do the experiments 
themselves we have accomplished a very real reform 
in the teaching of science. It is now a thing of deep 
meaning to students. It is nothing apart from them 
as Natural Philosophy was. Here is the syllabus of 
the work ( produces syllabus). Those experiments that 
are mentioned have to be performed by the students 
themselves. We have rigidly excluded examinations 
also. We no longer test for our grants any student 
by examination. Ihe sole test is one of efficiency as 
determined by personal inspection. 

20999. In tlie school which the pupils attend? — In 
the actual school. Our inspectors pay visits during 
the year. Then there is one special inspection. 

21000. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How does that 
system work in with the Intermediate Board system 
of personal examination ? — Not too well, but far better 
than would have been the case had the Intermediate 
Board not handed over the examinations to us. 

21001. They have handed over the examinations to 
you ? — At the time they handed over this subject they 
invited us to conduct the examinations for the honours 
candidates. 

21002. Are you an advocate of the abolition of that 
clause in the Intermediate Education Act which ren 
tiers examination compulsory as a means of distribut 
ing grants? — I am firmly of opinion that the exami- 
nation system as a method of distributing public funds 
for education is a most vicious system. 

21003. I quite agree with you ? — Moreover, it is ex- 
ceedingly daniaging to education. I have no objection 
to examinations so long as the aims are educational. 
We must have examinations. They are most valuable 
but as a means of distributing public funds there is 
nothing to be said for them. 

21004. Mr. Sutherland.— Of course you know the 
difficulty of dealing with it. You then proceed bv 
patronage ? — What difficulty ? 

21005. The difficulty of adjudicating on the best 
students ; who is to select them ?— So long as it is a 
question of picking the best students there is no ob- 
jection to examinations. Tha t is not the real reason 
we have examinations in Ireland. It is the scheme of 
the Intermediate Board that funds are distributed on 
the basis of written examinations. 

21006. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It was the conse- 
quence of the old payment by results system? — Pre- 
cisely. As a matter of fact, it was commonly adopted 
here. I think they have now broken away from 
it completely in England. 

21007. Mr. Sutherland. — If there was a minimum 
standard of efficiency fixed and you gave scholarships 
to everyone who reached that, there would be no diffi- 
culty, but if you have the applicants more numerous 
than the scholarships at your disposal you would have 
to select? — -There is not the slightest objection to 
using examinations for the purpose of selecting boys 
or girls to enjoy scholarships. We do that ourselves, 
but for secondary education in Ireland the Inter- 
mediate Board’s funds are distributed on the results 
of written examinations. The main purpose of the 
examination is to assess the value of the intruction so 
as to pay the schools. 

21008. Of course, the examination ought to be always 
the same as the instruction given and in the same 
way. I cannot see how you could test a boy's efficiency 
in a laboratory by a written examination ?— We do it 
by personal uisjeclion. 

21009. Most Rev. Dr. 0’Donnei.l.— Your point is 
that the remuneration of the school should depend 
very much on inspection ? — On inspection, rather than 
examination. 

21010. It is different when you come to the indi- 
vidual boy ? — Yes. Examinations have their proper 
place. It is only when an examination is used bv the 
btato as a means for assessing the payment to schools 
tnat great evil is done 

21011. Mr. Sutherland.— You are aware that 
grants are paid by the Government in England and 
Scotland very largely on that system. The inspector 
reports on the efficiency of the school ?— That is the 
whole point. Do I gather that you say in England 


and Scotland grants are still paid on the result of 
written examinations? 

21012. Yes ; if the ordinary instruction is by writ- 
ten examination, this is the same way. But that is 
not the point I refer to. There is over and above 
that a capitation grant according to the report of the 
inspector on certain general principles regarding the 
school, into which individual examination does not 
enter at all, discipline and so on? — I think you will 
find that that is really the method. 

21013. Have you not that at ill in Ireland ? — That 
is our own principle. 

21014. In the national schools? — In the national 
schools it is right to say this principle of payment by 
examination has been abolished. We were speaking 
about the Irish Intermediate schools, in which it still 
exists. 


isj-uj .o. ivioss xiev. xjx.. v/ — a iew years ago 

quite a change was introduced into the Intermediate 
system, but there was a difficulty afterwards about 
paying the inspectors to do the inspection. 

21016. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think not, my 
lord. I think the section of the Act required that the 
payments should be on the results of examination, and 
there lias been an endeavour to change that, and in- 
spectors were introduced for a time with the view of 
indicating the advantages of a change, but I don’t 
think the change has ev?r been carried out? — And if 
I might add, I think the system of temporary inspec- 
tors has never justified inspection. We can pass from 
the position of the secondary schools to a consideration 
of the schemes of the Department, and I think in this 
connection one might best perhaps take the schemes 
operating in the congested areas to show their general 
character. First of all, however, you will allow me 
perhaps, to say how these schemes are drawn up. In 
order to make the Commission acquainted with the 
parts of the Department’s schemes applicable to con- 
gested areas I will take as examples of typical schemes 
those of three counties largely congested— Galway, 
Kerry and Donegal. From these schemes it will be 
seen that some provision has been made for equipment 
m secondary schools for instruction in experimental 
science, drawing, manual work, and in girls’ schools 
domestic economy. Aid of this nature was, speaking 
generally defrayed by grants made out of savings 
accumulated during the first years of the Department’s 
existence, when the schemes were not in operation. A. 
second important provision of these schemes is that 
provision is made for teaching home industries for 
girls, and under this section of the scheme a grant of 
per student per session is made to a school or a 
class on account of every girl who is over fourteen 
years ot age and who attends for 240 hours of instruc- 
tion m some approved home industry, lace, crochet 
work, machine-knitting, shirt-making, or other ap- 
proved subjects It is a condition of the scheme that 
the teacher shall be recognised as qualified by the De- 
partment and the equipment and instruction are satis- 
factory ; and there is also a condition that every 
worker shall at some time during the year receive as 
part of the 240 hours school work at least 40 hours 
instructior ir. domestic economy subjects. It is pro- 
vided m this year’s schemes that t-he grant shall be in- 
creased from £2 to £3 per head in respect of the first 
ten students. This modification was to secure more 
adequate assistance to small but meritorious classes, 
special encouragement was given to drawing in con- 
nection with the instruction, as every hour in a dxaw- 
the ,. llnufc of thirt 7 m ay be counted at 
c^f tlmes the ordinary rate. Domestic economy in- 
struction is provided as a rule by means of itinerant 
Eh Ct0rS / fetors appointed by the Committee. 
Much useful work is done under the scheme. The 
Kheme provides alternative methods of encouraging 
home industries. In some cases the salaries of local 
teachers may be paid through the schemes. In others- 
the Committee appoints selected instructors. These 
schemes, although a certain general principle is run- 
f h v m all ’- are ver 7 e^stic and adaptable 
to the needs of tne various counties. A study of the 
tl , le , work ln the various counties shows the 
very greatest divergence.. an d ye t there are certain 
S"? 1 ? common to them all. If we take these 
fmf^-iifi r P^- ega iL Gal ^ ay ’ and Kerr L for example, 
you will find this, that the scheme in Donegal consists 
almost entirely of a scheme of itinerant teaching. 

I hey have eight itinerant teachers, two for sprigging, 
W! 7 0 f ° r i crocke6 ’ one . for dressmaking and 
needlework, and one for domestic economy. 
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Take Galway. We find eight teachers ; 
four in domestic economy, one in hygiene and sick 
nursing, one for manual instruction, and two for 
crochet work. The scheme also makes a grant of 
£400 for Ballinasloe, an urban centre where there 
is a technical school, and also one of £510 for 
scholarships to boys. In the County Kerry they 
have two manual instructors, three domestic economy 
instructors, and they have allocated £90 for boys’ 
scholarships, and 100 for technical classes for girls. 
When we began working in Ireland we had to take 
account of work already existing. There were already 
numbers of industrial classes in various parts of the 
country. It was our very earnest object to bring them 
into the work and to assist them by every means in our 
power. The schemes were drawn up in consultation 
with the County Committees. The County Committees 
at this time were Committees of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. Since then a change has taken 
place, and we have in some cases separate commit- 
tees, a committee for agriculture and technical 
instruction, and in some cases we have what 
is known as a joint committee ; that is where a 
County comprises urban districts, and the urban dis- 
tricts wish to work in concert with the County scheme ; 
we have then a committee constituted under section 14 
(2) of our Act, which lays down : Any two or more 
public bodies may, subject to the regulations of the 
Department, appoint a joint committee for any pur- 
pose authorised under the Act with such representation 
thereon of each public body as, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act, may be agreed upon, or in case of 
dispute determined by the Department. It is such 
committees, in which urban centres elect representa- 
tives, and County Councils elect representatives, that 
form joint committees. There is a junction of tech- 
nical instruction. 

21017. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneli. — We have such a 
committee in Donegal ? — You have. 

21018. Sir Antony MaoDonnell.— Your urban dis- 
tricts are represented on your County Council, are 
they not ? — Yes. 

21019. The County Council under the Local Govern- 
ment Act contains representatives of the various urban 
districts, does it not?— That is so, but this tends to 
secure proper representation on the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee. We were advised by the law officers 
that an urban district might not pay over its rate to a 
County Committee to administer any scheme of tech- 
nical education. It became necessary if we wanted to 
ensure joint work that we should have another com- 
mittee to which both the County 'Council and the Ur- 
ban Council might send representatives. 

21020. Inasmuch as the urban district is represented 
on the County Council, and the County Council form 
the committee, the unban district would be a party 
to the formation of this committee. It is a point 
which is outside your business, and I won’t press it ? — 
At all events we found we were illegal in allowing 
urban authorities to pay over the rate to a County 
Committee to administer. 

21021. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — The rate is raised 
separately in the urban district ? — Yes. However, I 
ought to say these joint committees work extremely 
well. We laid down in the schemes the number of 
representatives for each. Mayo has twenty-six, of 
which nine are members of the County Council, and 
seventeen added, and Kerry has forty-nine, of which 
thirty are councillors. The co-opted members are a 
very valuable element, as it is very obvious that 
most county councillors are not elected for educational 
purposes, and therefore it was very desirable that 
committees should have in their body gentlemen likely 
to give assistance. 

21022. S’ir Antony MacDonnell. — In the co-option 
they are not limited to members of various com- 
mittees ? — No. The co-opted members are wholly out- 
side members. In most cases they co-opt clergymen 
of various denominations. I think that has been done 
very freely. As a matter of fact these committees are 
very representative. 

21023. Mr. Sutherland. — Perhaps it has been done 
too freely? — I cannot say that, because in education 
certainly we have got the very greatest assistance from 
them very often. I think it only right to remind Mr- 
Sutherland that Ireland is in a peculiar position 
in this matter ; that up to the creation of the Depart- 
ment there was no such experience of education in 
Ireland as in England, where you had County Com- 
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mittees ten years before we had them in Ireland. 20 1907. 
The funds under the Local Taxation Act, the residue — 
gTant, was being administered in England by County Mr. George 
Councils and committees, while in Ireland the money Fletcher, 
was not going for technical education at all. There 
were no such bodies in existence. Therefore, when we 
began our work soon after 1899 there was scarcely 
material of which to form committees for the adminis- 
tration of technical instruction. If they had not 
co-opted those who had had such experience, we should 
have been in an extremely bad way. As a matter of 
fact the efficiency of these committees has been steadily 
growing. At first it was not easy to work with the 
committees owing to their want of experience, com- 
bined with an extraordinary amount of enthusiasm, 
and there was very great difficulty in getting these 
schemes formed. I was at that time senior inspector, 
and I went down to almost every county, sometimes 
a number of times, persuading them to adopt schemes, 
and endeavouring to draw up schemes that would be 
acceptable to them and acceptable to the Board of 
Technical Instruction. 

21024. iSir Antony MaoDonnell.— It wfould not 
have been possible in certain localities to get any 
assistance of the kind you wanted if you had not the 
co-operation of the clergymen ?— It would have been 
quite impossible, and afterwards the classes would not 
have succeeded. 

21025. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They co-opted 
the men who had most knowledge and were most repre- 
sentative, and could attend best?— As to that I ought 
to say that there are not two opinions in Ireland. 

21026. And the absence of university education for 
the great bulk of the laity made it, I daresay, ex- 
ceptionally difficult to get among the laity people 
who would be equally helpful with the clergy ? — Yes. 

21027. Mr. Sutherland. — Gould the clergy not get 
in by the ordinary method as representatives of the 
people? — They are excluded by law. 

21028. Why don’t you clear the board and have 
one general organisation for education? — That is a 
big question. 

21029. There seems to be no end of entanglement 
by the expedients resorted to from time to time? — 

That is so. 

21030. Then you would not be troubled with co- 
option or anything else ? — It is certainly a very large 
question. 

21031. I daresay you are influenced by the fact that 
you are dealing with the situation you have got 
before you? — We had to deal with the situation as 
we found it. Then the law prevented the election of 
these gentlemen on the local authorities. It there- 
fore followed they were co-opted by the local authority. 

21032. But it would not have prevented them from 
being elected on r.n educational authority if you had 
one ?— But you are dealing with a hypothetical state 
of things. 

Sir John Colomb. — We have only got to deal with 
the facts as they exist, and to judge the difficulties 
that arise under those facts. I think we are getting 
somewhat wide. 

Mr. StJTHEELAND.— I think I am pointing out that 
the easiest way to get rid of all the difficulties would 
be by having a popularly elected educational au- 
thority. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — For each county. 

21033-4. Mr. Sutherland. — For each county, or each 
parish if you like?— We had to take things as they 
were. The County Committees coopted outsiders 
freely. It meant that we got- an amount of counsel 
and advice that we could not have got in any other 
way. 

21035. Nothing is cheaper than counsel and advice 
to a man who is doing work. Were you not putting 
on those bodies men who could in no other way get 
there ? — Yes, in the then state of the law. ° 

21036. Or perhaps even if there was a popular elec- 
tion they would not get there?— I cannot say that. 

That is too hypothetical a case for me. If you ask 
me was it a purely representative institution I would 
point out that the people who co-opted them were 
themselves representatives. 

^21037. It is representation removed two degrees? — 

21038. Why not remove that? — That is a very big 
question, and, as the Chairman has suggested, too 
wide for me to deal with. I was trying to show that 
the great difference in the various county schemes was 
due to the fact of our human method of proceeding, i f 
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our dealing with each county separately, advising 
them, studying their local needs, and then framing a 
scheme which we frankly admitted was tentative, and 
must be revised. All our county schemes are now sub- 
ject to revision at the end of each year, though there 
are not any great changes for obvious reasons. I 
believe a vast amount of good work is being done. 
For the first year or two the whole of our money was 
not spent. Now, however, all the money is being spent 
by the county committees and they are very badly in 
want of more. I dealt very briefly with our method of 
treating industries, and I draw your attention par- 
ticularly to the scheme before you for the technical 
schools for girls.* I would like to revert to the ques- 
tion that was asked as to the difference of treatment 
between the Department and the Board in the matter 
of rura.1 industries. We take no responsibility for 
industries, although I believe I am right in saying 
the Congested Districts Board do that. They employ 
teachers. We allow the teachers to be employed. 
The Congested Districts Board pay wages. We allow 
and require that wages shall be paid. The position 
virtually is this. We are not directly responsible for 
any of these industries, but we have encouraged their 
establishment. We have said to the County Com- 
mittee, “You may pay the salary of teachers; you 
may utilise the joint fund for that purpose.” I need 
not explain the use of a joint fund. Under our 
County Committee schemes the Department makes con- 
tributions to supplement the contributions from the 
rates. Or we say, “ You may have one county teacher 
whose services may be distributed over a number of 
centres.” There is yet another method which is one 
of dealing with centres already having teachers. We 
had that state of things to contend with. There were 
quite a number of industrial classes, some of them 
in convents, where teachers already existed, and it 
would have produced great friction and would have 
been a mistaken course to dismiss one teacher and 
to put another in. Now this scheme covers such a 
case, because what we do is pay for instruction so long 
as inspection shows it is efficient. We pay at the rate 
of so much per head, requiring a minimum attendance 
of 240 hours. 

21039. (Sir J ohn Colo mb. — The Department or the 
joint fund pays ?— The joint fund pays. It is part of 
the county scheme. We pay at the rate of £3 per 
head for the first ten pupils, and £2 per head on the 
remainder. This scheme has been very much eriti- 
cmed. I have found nothing better. I am in search 
of something better if I can find it. One great ad- 
vantage of it is this— and this is the thing that we 
have been most criticised for— we refuse to pay a 
capitation grant on account of any girl who does not 
also receive instruction in domestic economy as part 
of her work. We allow that instruction to be given 
by acounty teacher, if there is a county teacher* but 
we require that every worker in a rural industry shall 

h " r '"' S ‘““"S in5t ™ rt »» “ 

21040. I think we would like to have on the notes 
the reason that prompted that rule of combining 
CMkery and domestic economy. You say in the second 
can St P L 0f i* e that this special grant 

part of the 2W hours f-That^ domestic 


think you are confusing domestic economy with draw- 
ing. The 240 hours is the time given to the industry 
plus the domestic economy. 

21042. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You are anxious 
to encourage drawing ? — Yes ; we give a supplementary 
grant for it if they take it outside the time required 
for the industry. Take a lace or crochet class. We 
pay £2 for every girl who gives 240 hours to it, but 
we also say “we aie very anxious you should teach 
drawing as well, because drawing is very useful.” 
21043. Is not it the foundation of technical instruc- 
tion ? — Yes. The minimum time for the industries 
and domestic economy is 240 hours, and the time given 
to drawing must be in excess of that. I was asked 
why we made domestic economy compulsory. So far 
as the individual girl is concerned these home indus- 
tries are, we hope, transitional in character. Sooner 
or later, it is to be hoped, these girls will get married. 
Then, however expert they may be in making lace, that 
won’t exactly cook a dinner. In view of the future 
position of these girls as managers of their own homes, 
surely it is most desirable that we should combine with 
the industry which is useful as adding to the family 
income, better teaching of domestic economy, which 
will enable them to reduce the expenditure. 

21044. I suppose it has come under your observa- 
tion that girls in factories who get big wages have a 
great inclination to give up domestic work altogether ? 
— Yes ; and I may say that if there has been a very 
great depreciation of domestic work and home work 
in recent years it is very largely due to the neglect of 
domestic economy in the education of girls. In the 
way I have described we secure that domestic economy 
is taught in all these classes. I ought to say that 
there has been very great progress made under this 
scheme. In that course I think you will perceive 
some amount, of, I won’t say speculation, but initia- 
tive on the part of the classes themselves. We don’t 
take the responsibility and say, “ If this is done we 
will pay the salary of your teachers,” but we say 
If you stai-t a class under a teacher approved of bv us! 
and the required attendance is given, we will pay on 
the results of the teaching at such a rate.” I only 
mention one case to illustrate the value of this system. 
At Malm Head, m the north of Donegal, a class was 
started a couple of years ago under the county scheme 
of technical instruction. A teacher of sprieeine 
was sent to this district, classes were organised 

S.r jSr d fl “ t ““ wkers ““ 

a “ u sure it is very successful, and nothing 
domestic instruction with 
1 i an f , t ? chnical instruction ?-I am glad to 
near your lordship say so. ° 

„ Sir JoHN Colo mb. —You say “We.” By 
d ? y° u niean the Department or the com- 
meant tiie Department. I meant this-our 
attitude towardsth e . County Committees was, “If you 
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are the conditions under which we will give vou so 
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The Commission adjourned. 
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FORTY-FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, .FEBRUARY 21st, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK a .31., 

At Winchester House, 21 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present : The Eight Hon. Sir John Colour, K.C.M.G. (in the Chair); The Eight Hon Sir Francis 
Mowatt, G.C.E.; The Eight Hon. Sir Antony MacDonnell, o.c.s.1.; Most Eev Dr 
O’Donnell; Walter Kavanagh, Esq, d.l.; Anghs Sutherland. Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq, Secretary. 


21048. Sir John* Colomb. — "Will you kindly take up 

the thread of your evidence where you left off? I 

should like to say a word or two about the scheme for 
training teachers. I shall confine what I have to 
say as far as possible to such training as relates to 
the work in congested districts. The Department has 
always considered the training of teachers as of 
supreme importance. The most important part of 
the Department’s direct operations is the scheme for 
training teachers for its work in Ireland. I think I 
mentioned yesterday that the Department annually 
held summer courses in Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and 
other centres for the training of teachers. I mentioned 
that- one of these courses deals with domestic economy 
and another with lace-making and crochet. The train- 
ing of teachers to teach domestic economy is carried on 
for the most part in the Department’s School in 
Dublin, the Irish Training School of Domestic 
Econojnj. That is found to be perfectly sufficient 
for the whole of Ireland at the present time as 
regards the teaching of domestic economy. 

21049. Was that school established bv the Depart- 
ment. It was not established by the Department, 
but by a society many years ago, but it was taken over 
by the Department, and is conducted bv the Depart- 
ment solely as a training school for the teaching of 
domestic economy. 

21050. It is entirely for that work ?— Entirely. 
21051. Is admission obtained by competitive ex- 
amination ?— There is a probation period of three 
weeks and then a training course which now spreads 
over two and a half years. The Department does not 
Hold itself responsible for the student’s obtaining em- 
ployment, but there is a demand for them throughout 
the country. ° 

21 .? 2 * * 5 * * * ?- tllere an y standard of qualification for 
pupils?— Yes; I should mention that there is an 
ordinary examination in the subjects set out here 
it is approximately that of the middle grade Inter- 
mediate examination, and students who pass that and 
a personal examination are allowed to proceed. 

21053. Is there a limit of age?— Yes. The lower 
limit of age is nineteen. 

2 10 54 Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Has the contro- 

icrsy about Gaelic entered into this business at all? 

ino. One of the subjects taken up bv the candidate 

may be Irish, French, or German. 

21055. They have to read English and another 

language?— Yes. The other language may be either 
ivi* f, renc ^}’ °J" German. Gaelic is particularly use- 

tricts* t l6m 111 the caSe teachers in the western dis- 

tw° 56 ’ Wn KivANAGH.-Which bf those three do 
they usually take up ?— Sometimes Irish, but more com- 
monly French, I think; seldom German. We have 
tr L mg ^ hese last tllree or foar y ea rs to improve 
and perfect the work of the School, and enormous pro- 
gress has been made, but I do not think we have yet 
arrived at the end. 

21057. Sir Antony MacDonnell— What is the ac- 
1%” th6 girls! ~ We ca ” between 


Mr. George Fletcher, further examined. 


21058. What is the course?— At least two years— Feb 2 i lonr 
two and a half years. The students who have been -1 
trained in this way, work in the country, and from Mr- George 
time to time we bring them to the summer courses. Fletcher. 

2105 9 . Is there anything in the way of Scholarships 
or Bursanes ? — Yes ; there is a certain number of open 
Scholarships, a number of limited Scholarships, that 
is Scholarships only covering tuition fees. 

21060. What does it cost a girl to support herself in 
the College? — Well, I may say it is not residential; 
she must live outside. We very much desire it should 
be residential, but we have had to take the school build- 
ing as it was. Unquestionably a residential school is 
an important point, and we were anxious indeed to 
make it a residential school, which would be better 
from a disciplinary point of view. The training can 
be much more thorough when the students are resident. 

21062. Sir John Colomb.— I should just like to ask 
you this question. The students having completed 
their course, the Department is not hound m any wav 
to find them employment? — No. 

21063. Then it merely means tills, that the girls 
having qualified are eligible to be selected by any 
county with the approval of the Department for em- 
ployment as teachers in that county ?— Yes. They are 
recognised as qualified to teach and under various 
schemes of technical instruction salaries are paid to 
the teachers of £80 and upwards per annum and 
travelling expenses. 

21064. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— A re the countv 
authorities in Ireland bound to take them from tha't 
school ? — No. 

21065. So that they have no assurance of getting 
employment? — No. 

21066. Sir John Colomb.— We have had it in evi- 
dence that in the case of County Committees looking 
for teachers the Department used its influence to deter 
them from appointing a candidate from Great Britain 
or outside, because the idea of the Department was 
that they should rely on Irish people who would be 
themselves taught in institutions under the Depart- 
ment, and that these appointments should be kept 
for them ? — Well, yes. As a matter of fact such an 
arrangement is wholly unnecessary. The local au- 
thorities in Ireland are keen enough on that matter. 

As a matter of fact, in the first few years, the supply 
of teachers from the schools was not equal to the de- 
mand for them. Local authorities did freely employ 
Scotch, and a few English teachers of domestic 
economy with great satisfaction to themselves. Now, 
however, we do not encourage teachers from outside 
Ireland. I think we should regard it as outside our 
functions to prevent the local authorities choosing. 

21067. Is the number of pupils that passed amd 
qualified sufficient to meet the demand now? — Quite. 

21068. And that being so, I presume that the oppor- 
tunities of employment of successful pupils are 
diminished ? — We should have arrived at that period 
if the development of the School and its teaching 
were to stop now. 

21069. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How many tea- 
chers does the Department employ ?— About sixty. 
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21070. That is for the whole of Ireland ? — Yes. 

21071. Including the congested districts? — Yes. 

21072. That would be only two per county ? — Yes. 

21073. You think that very large?— Not very large. 
It is not sufficient to meet the needs. The courses of 
instruction were criticised by Mr. O’ Conor Kelly, on 
the ground that six weeks is too short a period to secure 
good results, and the reason they are so short is the 
pressing demand in various districts for the services of 
the teachers. As a matter of fact the work is entirely 
justifying itself in the gradual extension of it. 

21074. The cost of employing additional instructors 
would fall upon the county, would it not? — It would. 

21075. Would you make any subsidy towards their 
salary ? — Not as a subsidy, but the Department’s 
grant would need to be increased. 

21076. From the limitation of their funds would the 
authorities not be restricted as to the number of 
teachers ? — The restriction is already reached. I think 
I mentioned a case yesterday where the Count; 
Leitrim actually desired an additional teacher. They 
could not afford one and had to apply to the Congested 
Districts Board. I am not aware that in any county 
the funds would enable them to appoint a single 
additional teacher. Any further funds I think must 
come from the central source. 

21077. Have you been brought to consider the de- 
sirability of widening the basis of local taxation in 
any way, and making the county give a larger pro- 
portion ? — Certainly, it has been considered, but prob- 
ably the county would not be disposed to pay more 
than the penny. 

21078. It is very reproductive? — Very reproductive, 
and both in the counties and urban districts in Ire- 
land there has never been any hesitation to pay that 
penny. There is a very general feeling that it is 
money well spent. Now with regard to manual in- 
struction, the Department hold periodical courses of 
training for teachers of manual instruction mainly 
for service in rural districts. There are about fifty 
such manual instruction teachers employed in Ireland, 
all engaged and paid by the local authorities. 

21079. Sir John Colomb. — Is it manual instruction 
for boys you are now speaking of? — For men. The 
problem was this, whether it would be better to take 
teachers and make them expert teachers of manual 
instruction or take young skilled workmen and turn 
them into teachers. As a matter of fact, we adopted 
the latter alternative, securing by competitive ex- 
aniination, a number of young Irishmen who, in our 
view, might become good teachers of manual instruc- 
tion. We have a course now in progress in Dublin, 
and these men, selected by competitive examination, 
are going through eight months’ training. It was six 
months and it is now eight months. 

21080. Where is the training carried on ? — It is 
carried on under the Department in Kevin-street Tech- 
nical Schools, and these men are receiving a main- 
tenance allowance during training, and at the end of 
that time if we do not qualify them they go back to 
their work. 

21081. Mr. Kayaxagh. — A t first there was a great 
dearth of manual instructors ? — It is right to say thac 
there was an absence of them, a scarcity of them. 

21082. Is it better now ? — Now we have fifty em- 
ployed and it is still going on. 

21083. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— But the objection 
to the introduction of teachers from Scotland and 
England would not hold good, would it, in such a case 
as that where the indigenous article is not forth- 
coming ?— As a matter of fact it did hold, and never 
theless some counties very readily imported teachers 
and the Department recognised them, and they made 
up for the deficiency of trained Irishmen for the work. 
And then these courses were established. We bring 
probably about seventy up to them 

21084. That is sufficient for the Department ? No ; 

at the present time we have twenty students in Irain- 
mg in Dublin. All these men go into the country and 
undertake work for the local authority, and they are 
brought back periodically to the summer courses to 
keep them up to the mark. 


21085. And in the counties how do they give the 
instruction and to whom ? — Under any scheme i 
itinerant technical instruction in Ireland under whic 
domestic economy teachers and manual instruct© 
are employed those teachers are the servants of tl 
County Technical Committee. A circular is sent oi 
by the secretary of the committee to the varioi 
centres asking them to fill up a form of applicatio 


if they desire the services of those teachers. It is at 
the beginning of the session, as far as possible, that 
the. services of the. teachers are allocated among the 
various centres, and the courses of instruction cover 
six weeks, but they may be extended to six months 
or to twelve months. Those courses are sometimes 
held in a Courthouse, sometimes in a dwellinghouse, 
sometimes in a disused schoolhouse. In fact classes 
are held in all sorts of places, for the most part quite 
unsuitable. That is one of our most pressing difficulties. 
The course is opened and usually there are two sessions 
a day — a course held perhaps from 4 to 6, and another 
from 7 till 9. They are held daily. The first course 
is largely attended by the senior pupils from the 
neighbouring National School if they are over the age 
of fourteen. The se-cond, or evening session is at- 
tended by adults who come in in very large numbers ; 
in the case of the domestic economy classes farmers’ 
wives and daughters, and in the case of the classes in 
manual instruction young farmers and artisans. In 
the case of teachers of lace and crochet those teachers 
are mainly derived frnn the best workers in existing 
classes, and the Department provide summer courses 
for the further instruction of those who are engaged in 
teaching. These courses are held in Dublin in the 
Metropolitan School of Art, and in Cork, and in both 
institutions the training of the teachers in these sub- 
jects is largely concerned with design. So far as the 
training of teachers in other industries is concerned 
the Department know no more practical way of se- 
curing it than by means of scholarships. Every year 
we give scholarships for the training of teachers of 
commercial work, and also for the training of work- 
men in various industries, and in the last three or 
four years we have sent scholars to the London School 
of Economics for training in commercial work, and 
we have also sent workmen to the Leeds University for 
training in weaving, etc., and to other places. But 
this does not at all meet the needs of the situation in 
regard to training, and the Department are very 
anxious to introduce courses somewhat similar to the 
Meisterkursen in Austria. Now, if you will allow me, 
I will pass on. The question of education — primary 
and technical — is a very important factor in the con- 
gested districts problem. I do not include secondary 
education, as there is so small a number of those who 
live in congested districts that could avail of it. 
I don’t take that as a pressing problem. I 
do, however, think that the problem of technical 
instruction and the education given in primary schools 
in congested districts is very pressing indeed. I be- 
lieve that the character of the instruction given in 
primary schools in rural districts is altogether wrong 
and that it is such as to lead the scholars away from 
the land, and that primary education generally is 
not brought sufficiently into relationship with the 
needs of the everyday life of those who live in rural 
districts. At the same time, I do not wish to be 
understood as objecting to any regulation of the 
National Education Commissioners or indeed of criti- 
cising anyone else engaged in education, because, as I 
think I shall be able to show, up to the present time 
it has scarcely been possible to do otherwise, but this 
I firmly believe, that the type of instruction in rural 
schools, which consists mainly of reading, ■writing, and 
arithmetic, and perhaps, geography, ought to be 
amended, and I am about to suggest to you a means 
by which this type of education can be improved, 
i fie defect I have referred to is not peculiar to Ire- 
land, and my remarks are almost equallv true of 
England. What I argue for, and what I think would, 
m tlie course of time, eSect great improvement in 
rural districts is the introduction into all schools of 
manual instruction for boys, domestic economy for 
girls, and something which for the want of a better 
name I would call rural economy for both boys and 
giris. Let me explain the function that each ‘one of 
these three subjects would fulfil. Manual instruction 
involves instruction in the use of tools and their 
application to wood and to metal. Work of this 
character is of high educational value. It helps to 
fill an enormous gap, that gap in our primary edu- 
cation which comes from the absence of subjects in- 
GX 1 f?, C i se T an , d Gaining of the executive 
powers of the child. I do not know how far you wish 
me to deal with this question of manual instruction. 
I he question was raised on the examination of the 
WPresident by Mr. Conor O’ Kelly. Manual in- 
struction has been introduced in the lower standards 
of a number of the primary schools of Ireland, but 
when it comes to that point where a boy should work 
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.at a bench with tools you will find that there is 
no provision for such instruction. As I said yester- 
day, it is very desirable that it should be generally 
introduced. Why is it not introduced? Not, I be- 
lieve, from any want of appreciation on the part of 
the educational authorities of the importance of it, 
but because in most of the rural districts of Ireland 
it would be impossible to teach it in the present school 
buildings and with the existing staff — in many cases 
a one-room school with a single teacher. 

21086. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The introduction 
of that into the primary schools of Ireland as you 
.have just pointed out would need an enlarged building, 
in additional room at ell events?— Yes. Well, I am 
making a suggestion which I believe to be necessary 
from more than one point of view. 

21087. You are coming to it ? — I am coming to that. 
I ought to say that at the evening classes which are 
attended by young farmers and artisans the aim, 
while still educational, is made more utilitarian. I 
had intended to offer to this Commission a number of 
•specimens of the work done in these evening itinerant 
classes, as a matter of fact I wrote down to Mayo, 
but found it impossible to bring over specimens of the 
work. 

21088. Sir John Colomb. — We shall see it when we 
go there? — It includes the making of gates, wheel- 
barrows, and such like. In some cases this instruction 
has led to the establishment of a distinct industry, 
but that is not its primary intention. The intention 
is to train young fellows, labourers and others, 
to do what would ordinarily remain undone ; it is not 
an attempt to make a handy man in the sense in which 
that word is commonly understood ; it supplants no 
workman, but it does create a handy man in the sense 
that it will give a man ability to make simple repairs 
of farm buildings, to hang a gate, to repair fences, 
and soforth. 

21089. Sir John Colo jib. — Might it replace a car- 
penter?— It would not replace a carpenter, because 

• these r.hings now remain undone, and in many cases 
repairs on the spot could hardly be done by an ordi- 
nary workman, because it would mean a very long 
journey in some cases, and we know that things like 
that remain undone ; but there is no earthly reason 
why these should not be performed by the farmer him- 
self. One case I call to mind which, thanks to the 
instruction, has resulted in the formation of an actual 
industry. A manual instructor in the County Kil- 
kenny found in his itinerant classes work done by 
some young carpenters which he regarded as of ex- 
ceptional merit. He suggested a special course of 
instruction for them, and applied to^his Committee, 
and the Committee applied to the Department to 
assist in arranging a summer course for these young 
men. A summer course was accordingly arranged 
in the town of Kilkenny. These men were brought 
up and paid a maintenance allowance, and followed a 
higher course of instruction in that period of five or 
six weeks. The work done was of extraordinary merit. 
The summer course was repeated a second year, and 
the men were brought up again. They were no longer 
carpenters. They had attained to great skill in the 
use of tools and a high artistic level in the execution 

• of their work. It ended in the formation of a volun- 
tary association, and that voluntary association, which 
is now called the Kilkenny Guild of Woodworkers, is 
traceable directly to these courses of manual instruc- 
tion. 

,21090. Have the members of this guild devoted 
themselves to some speciality ?— The production of ar- 
tistic furniture. 


. 21091. And are they in a commercial sense succeed- 
ing ?— Yes. 

21092. As a matter of business? — As a matter of 
business I mean. 


21093. Without any further assistance from the De- 
partment? — They were taken up locally. They were 
-assisted locally as a result of voluntary efiort. 

21094. When you say “taken up locally,” you do 
not mean to say by the local Committee, but by local 
associations ?— No ; there is no connection between this 
body and the local Committee. 

21095. Has the guild or association succeeded 
-commerdaHy without any help or assistance from 
the Department, which originally discovered these 
men/— That is so. With regard to the teaching 
-of domestic economy, I will show you how we could 


co-operate with the National Board in an extension of p ( \,, 21 , 1907. 
this teaching. — 

21096. Do I understand you that your contention Mr. George 
is this, that under the system of the National Board Fletcher, 
a great deal of primary teaching of a technical char- 
acter is not done that might be done in the primary 
schools ? — No ; that is not my view. My view is this, 
that the course of instruction is not based on the 
scholars’ needs, but the improvement that I wish to 
see cannot be effected except in some such way as I 
propose, and I propose to show how this improvement 
might be made. As a matter of fact, it has begun, 
and that was the result of negotiations between my 
Department and the National Board. 

21097. When you use the words “ cannot be done ” 
do you mean through Departmental difficulties under 
the existing system, or do you mean that under no sys- 
tem could the primary schools do primary teaching 
unless they prepared for a further development of 
technical education? — It is not being done at the 
present time, owing to the difficulties of the circum- 
stances of the work itself, which I am going to ex- 
plain. 

21098. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Would you pre- 
face your explanation by first indicating what the 
circumstances are which prevent this being done?— 

The circumstances which prevent it first of all are 
the condition of the school buildings. 

21099. That is number one ? — Which prevents the 
teaching of either manual instruction or domestic eco- 
nomy, each of which would require special provision. 

The next is that the teachers in National schools are 
not at the present time qualified to teach these sub- 
jects. 

21100. Mr. Sutheeland. — But could the National 
teacher in any sense be sufficiently trained to teach the 
pupils anything of practical value? — I am dealing 
with instruction in domestic economy and manual in- 
struction in the higher standards of primary schools, 
and this should be done by specially qualified teachers. 

I do not believe it is possible for a teacher in other 
subjects to be trained up to do this subject as well. 

21101. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That may mean 
an additional teacher for each National school ? — I am 
going to suggest to you that I see a way out of the 
difficulty which I think would meet the whole case. 

Perhaps I may at once tell you what it is that I 
propose. My proposal for accomplishing this de- 
velopment is that in the lowest standard, simple in- 
struction should be given in domestic economy and in 
manual instruction by the National teacher.' Up to 
standard 5 let us say, the National teacher is the 
proper teacher to give this simple teaching in domestic 
economy and manual instruction. In the higher 
standards, Standard 5 and upwards, this instruction 
would be given in a properly equipped place, and by a 
duly qualified teacher. Now, the rural schools as I 
have explained cannot afford this equipment, and the 
teachers have not the special qualifications. 

21102. Sir J ohn Golojeb. — You mean for the higher 
standard ? — For the higher standards. 

21103. But you do not apply that to the simple in- 
struction ?— In a general way I feel that there is con- 
siderable improvement to be made in that respect, but 
that was not my point. My point is that in the 
higher standards, both for domestic economy and 
manual instruction, special teachers are required. 

Now, it cannot be done by the addition of a separate 
room to the existing school buildings, nor would it be 
possible to put an additional teacher into each school 
but at the present time the Department are doing a 
good deal of this work out of its technical in- 
struction fund, as I have explained, in itinerant 
courses. We have pupils coming from the National 
schools, but we laid down the rule generally that they 
must be over fourteen years of age, and the reason 
for that will be obvious from a consideration of the 
definition of technical instruction in our Act. This 
definition states that, “ Technical instruction shall not 
include instruction given in elementary schools.-” 

That, therefore, practically precludes the spending of 
the Department’s endowment in elementary education. 

Now, where these classes are held at present, I have 
said that scholars were allowed, if over fourteen years 
of age, to attend the classes, and we have met the diffi- 
culty m a very small measure in that way, and I 
think it would be perfectly easy to meet it far more 
completely. We have now itinerant teachers teaching 
domestic economy and manual instruction all over the 
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Feb. 21, 1907. country. I have said that they teach in very un- 
— ’ suitable buildings. One of the great needs of the 

Mr. George Department is to find accommodation for these classes 
Fletcher. in rural districts. At the present time the classes are 
being held in unsuitable quarters. I propose then, to 
provide, in districts where there may be a group of 
National schools within easy reach, a “rural train- 
ing ” centre, with a domestic economy room, a manual 
instruction room, and a class room. Such a “ centre” 
need not cost more than about £300. 

21104. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — From what area 
would it draw its students ? — From a radius of about 
three miles. 

21105. That is about the radius of the existing 
National schools, the radius of the area which they 
draw students from? — Yes. 

21106. Why do you not add your room to the 
National school? — For several reasons. I propose that 
the centres should be within reach of a group of 
National schools, one session attended each week. 

21107. That would involve the students going a 
much further distance to your centre? — Not neces- 
sarily. 

21108. A group of National schools, and each school 
at a radius of three miles ? — Well, the area might 
have a diameter of six miles. The children might 
have three miles to go. 

21109. Sir John Colomb. — But at- these rural train- 
ing centres the pupils would be older than the limit 
of age for children to attend, because in the 
upper standards, 5, 6, or 7, such a centre is 
necessary from two points of view? — It is necessary 
for our classes. I think one of the most cogent 
criticisms that has been made upon our system 
of itinerant instruction in both manual instruction 
and domestic economy is that the courses are too 
short and the effects therefore transient. It is desir- 
able that such a centre should be brought permanently 
in contact with a number of schools. It is merely an 
extension of the existing system, and whether any- 
thing be done by the National Board or not, we must 
have these centres for technical work in rural districts 
for adult scholars. The teachers are there, and can 
be employed in the different schools. The want of 
funds alone prevents this extension of the system. 

21110. Now, the building you require is a manual 
instruction room, a domestic economy room, and a 
class room, and the addition of that would serve the 
purpose very largely, and other classes which would 
be started, such as those run by the Agricultural 
branch. And what would be the nature of the build- 
ings required — would they be of brick or stone with a 
slated roof, or do you mean e corrugated iron roof ? — 
Oh, no. 

21111. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But the instruc- 
tion is such that if the system of primary education 
were properly organised in Ireland it would naturally 
be taught in primary schools? — I think the difficulty 
of expense always arises in the small rural schools. 

21112. I soy that if you could have such a reor- 
ganisation of primary education in Ireland your work 
would naturally fall to the Department of Education ? 
— Yes ; but let me add that I don’t think you could 
provide each rural school of this kind with instruc- 
tion. I do not think that you could have a manual in- 
struction room and a domestic economy room added on 
to every schoolhouse. Here too, you have the whole 
of the machinery. You have the trained teachers 
and you have the equipment, and it would be used by 
adult classes and the upper standards of the primary 
schools. 

21113. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — And assuming 
that there was such an improvement in the National 
school as to permit the use of a room for your particu- 
lar purpose, would you not be able then to supplement 
the teaching of the National school by vours?— Oh, 
yes, certainly. 

21114. And in such a case the National school pro- 
bably would take over the more elementary portion 
of your work, and you might specialize the more ad- 
vanced? — Yes. The great gain from that central 

system I propose is that a special teacher could be 
sent to several National schools where provision 
existed for such teaching. 

21115. Sir John Colomb.— S ay there was a group 
of four National schools. Your proposal, as I under- 
stand it, would be to place a rural training centre at 
the most convenient point to draw the senior pupils 
from those four National schools. Is that vour pro- 
posal? — That is so. 


21116. Very well. And you propose to meet the re- 
quirements by a teacher living at a distance? — Yes- 
21117. Well, now, supposing, as Sir Antony 
MacDonnell asked you, instead of __ that you had. 
facilities in each of those four National schools, 
could not one teacher deal with the four schools as- 
separate schools ? — Oh, I think so ; but the Depart- 
ment would still require its own centre.^ 

21118. Its own particular centre ?— Yes ; I think so. 
As a matter of fact we do use National school build- 
ings, but there is a disinclination on the part of : 
adults to go back to a primary school. 

21119. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you suggest this in- 
struction taking place outside school hours or during 
school hours? — I suggest that it should be made an. 
integral part of school work. 

21120. Then you keep off so many from going to 
your present primary school in order to join your 
technical instruction ?— No, pardon me, that is not the- 
ca se. It is not technical instruction. 

21121. Well, adult primary education? — It is an 
integral portion of primary education, and should be- 
added on in all schools. It is not giving technical in- 
struction. We feel that we ought not to introduce 
technical instruction into primary schools. Domestic 
economy is an element of general primary education 
for girls. 

21122. Mr. Sutherland. — I am not very clear about 


that, lou propose to give technical instruction in 
secondary schools and not in primary schools? — Yes, 
in secondary technical schools. 

21123. If you were giving any of the technical 
instruction at all in the primary schools what is the 
necessity for any other, or what would be the nature 
of the technical instruction to be given in primary 
schools? — The point is this. If you are not going to- 
teach domestic economy and manual instruction till 
the scholar has left the primary school you are going 
to leave it undone altogether so far as the great 
majority of these is concerned. It is a point well, 
recognised that such instruction should begin in the 
primary schools, and the only way is to give it during: 
school hours and make it a part of the ordinary course 
of work. 

21124. Yes?— -And my view is that this scheme- 
should not begin below standard 5, but should carry 
on the ^instruction with the senior pupils. 

21123 Then this manual instruction, which would' 
begin at standard 5 would be afterwards carried on 
at the centre you propose ? — Yes, after leaving school. 

21126. So that you would have this power of giving 
general technical instruction in primary schools still 
after standard 5? — Well; its aim is somewhat dif- 
ferent in the primary school and more educational 
than directly utilitarian. 

21127. That is what I want to get at — what the 
reason is. What would be taught in the Fifth stan- 
dard? — the 5' could begin with simple exercises- 

ln use °f tools as applied to wood. Perhaps you 
would be so good as to turn to the programme. 

21128. But what useful instruction could be given 
to children at that age in the strength of materials?— 
Not m the strength of materials, but in the use of 
tools and in drawing. That is part of the manual 
instruction work. 

21129. Then writing would be part of the manual 
instruction work ? — Yes, if you will. 

21130. So then the difficulty is to' draw the line be- 
tween what is manual instruction and what is not. 
It seems to me that you are claiming as manual in- 
struction a great number of things I never heard of 
claimed as manual instruction before ? — No • it is com- 
monly recognised. I do not think that there is a 
single school where manual instruction is not accom- 
panied by instruction in applied drawing. 

., .^at is done at aU the primary “schools, isn’t 
« am n ? w speaking of drawing in 
connection with manual work, such as the drawing 

oiixo 5 el . evatlons from the models themselves. 

Sir ANT01nr MacDonnell. — I understand 
T ar ® Se ? n stan dards in Irish National, 
schools— from one to seven?— Yes. 

21133. You would intervene at the fifth standard ?— 

IV ot lower, certainly. 

Ad ? 1 to Understand that what you mean is 
611 !l ey fifth standard and the 

an< * seventh standards would be practicallv 
transferred to those central schools which you propose 
v d0 m DOt mean that " 1 “ean that a- 
da^ should be held, we will say two hours in the 
morning, according to convenience, one day in the- 
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-week, and that such pupils should take their lesson in 
manual instruction or domestic economy at this centre. 

21135. Then it would be supplementary to the in- 
,-struction in the National schools? — Quite so. 

21136. And that for convenience of instruction, and 
also for other reasons, you propose to draw not the 
whole of the students of the National school into this 
centre but only the students in the higher classes, and 
■you would provide them with a suitable room in which 
to work, and suitable appliances. You congregate 
your school together at the centre and deliver your 
lecture and give instruction ?— Quite so. It is very 
important to recognise that if you build and equip an 
additional room at a rural schoolhouse it will only be 
used for a very limited period of each week. That is 
the great advantage of your centre, which is employed 
the whole week. It would be very expensive to equip 
a room at a small rural school. 

21137. Sir John Colomb. — Taking the same illus- 
tration as before, about National schools, and applying 
that, you deal with technical instruction as a part of 
the curriculum of each school. You want four addi- 
tional rooms, that is, an additional room to each of 
the four schools, but your proposal would be that one 
should serve all four ? — That is my idea exactly ; there 
is economy in adopting it, and also certain other ad- 
vantages. 

21138. Have you any experience as to whether tech- 
nical instruction in its nature is popular and attrac- 
tive to young children? — Well, I can answer without 
the slightest hesitation that it is most popular and 
most attractive, and I hardly know a hostile critic of 
this work. It is exceedingly popular amongst scholars 
for this very simple reason. It will be admitted, I 
-suppose, that it is wasteful if not harmful to attempt 
to teach a child unless the child is intellectually ready 
to be tauglit. The predominance of book subjects pro- 
duces a brain-weariness in the young child such that 
he retains little that is told him, and the introduction 
of a subject which will keep his senses and muscles 
alert proves a god-send to the child. Parents are very 
anxious to get such education for their children, but 
there have been difficulties in the way hitherto. 

21139. That being so, and taking your proposal of 
-such a system as you suggest, that such a rural train- 
ing centre should be established and secondary 
education carried on in that way, am I right in 
assuming then that the effect of that would probably 
be to make the children more anxious to pass into the 
fifth standard in order to go into the centre and get 
this change of training? — I think so, undoubtedly. 

21140. That that would assist primary education 
and be a help to the scheme, and would give the chil- 
•dren an incentive to qualify to join the domestic 
economy class ? — Yes ; that is the experience in other 
places, and you will see how important it is when you 
-consider how very low the attendance at National 
schools in Ireland is, whereas the average attendance 
.in England and Scotland, I believe, is 85 per cent. 

21141. Sir Antony MacBonneee. — I would not press 

• that too much, Mr. Fletcher. There are other reasons, 
such as the want of interest in the style of instruction 
in Irish National Schools. I am with you so far, but 
I 'think you might press your argument too far? — 
Yes; but surely it is worth while to consider whether 
this addition to primary education would not tend 
to prolong school life, and I am bound to plead for it. 

21142. Sir John Colomb. — And is it your opinion 
that the general effect of the education in primary 
•schools is rather a reason for interest being taken by 
the parents of the children in education which would 
qualify them for work and not to go away out of Ire- 
land, or to go into the Police, or to look for Dublin 
situations ? — I do not say that that would be the aim 
•of it, but I feel that the tendency of the instruction 
■given at the present time is away 'from the land ; and 
it is certainly.not such as to encourage to live at home. 

21143. Sir Antony MacDonnele.— Is that a con- 

• sidered answer ? — Yes. 

21144. Has the thought merely occurred to you when 
the question was put, or is it a matter you have 
-thought over, whether the character of primary edu- 
cation in Ireland is such as to stimulate or create a 
desire to . get away from the land ; and then, is it 
an established fact that there is a tendency to leave 
the land in Ireland? The reason I ask you is this: 
Professor Campbell made a remark like that, and I 
"noted, that its accuracy has been questioned in certain 
•counties. Now, is it a fact that in Irish agricultural 


life there is a tendency to leave the land? — Beyond Pcb 2 i, 1907. 
question. — — 

21146. I am not referring to emigration, but is Mr. George 
there, on the part of those who remain in Ireland, a Fletcher, 
tendency to leave the land — to abandon agriculture, 
and to take to other pursuits ? — I am quite convinced 
that that is the tendency. 

21146. And you think that that tendency is stimu- 
lated by the character of the primary education of the 
country? — I do. 

21147. Mr. Sutherland. — For the reason that you 
have already stated — that that education has no rela- 
tion whatever to the life they live in Ireland, or very 
little ? — In general I am in clear agreement with that. 

I go further, and I say that almost everywhere to-day 
the tendency is away from the country towards the 
towns. The town populations are swelling, and the 
country is getting depleted. In Ireland, as there are 
few large towns, it has led very largely to emigration. 

I do not suggest that what I propose is the sole solu- 
tion of the problem, but I say that if we wish to re- 
tain the people on the land, we should begin with the 
children, and give them such an education as would fit 
them for agricultural work. As a matter of fact, the 
education they receive is too often fitted to make a 
boy a second-rate clerk. 

21148. Sir Antony MacDonnele. — That tendency to 
get away from the land is not peculiar to Ireland, but 
is common also to England and Scotland ? — Yes, that 
is so. 

21149. Education in all three countries partakes of 
the disadvantage which you have pointed out? — It 
does ; and a very large number of workers in edu- 
cation at the present time are fighting , against it. 

If you wilt permit me to say so, this criticism 
involves no reflection upon educational authorities 
to-day, but I think the fact that education has taken 
this criticism involves no reflection upon educational 
authorities, but I think the fact that education has 
taken this direction is very largely due to the fact that 
originally education was for the few rather than for 
the many, and that, with the extension of education 
due to the passing of the elementary Education Acts, 
the direction was not- changed ; education then was 
synonymous with scholarship. Since that time many 
evil things have been done in the name of education, 
and one of these evil things has been that a number of 
youths who ought to have remained on the land have 
been brought into positions in which they could 
scarcely succeed. The tendency is not to make a man 
a useful farmer, but to get him a Civil Service clerk- 
ship, or a genteel post in a town. 

21150. Sir John Coeomb. — You are aware that this 
tendency to escape from the country is not merely a 
common feature in the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, but is also a great problem in the Colonies, 
where land is plentiful, where there is a good climate, 
and where every effort is made by Governments in the 
direction of settling people on the land — where they 
can have land for nothing? — I am aware of that. I 
have recently visited America, and I know that the 
best educational thought in America, in the Univer- 
sities, is turning its attention very seriously to this 
great problem. I know that the same tendency and 
the same defect prevails there. 

21151. It is a universal problem? — Very largely 
universal. 

21152. Now, will you resume where you left off? — 

Yes. It is my proposal to extend technical schemes 
of county instruction at present existing, hence the 
itinerant teachers at present employed will be as avail- 
able for this work, but they will need supplementing. 

I suggest, then, that these central schools will be main- 
tained by the County Technical Committee, who will 
allocate a teacher of domestic economy to the centre 
for, say, six months in the year, and a manual in- 
structor for a similar period. The centre will be 
attended by scholars of the higher standards of the 
National schools in the daytime, and will be available 
for evening classes for aduLts in these and other tech- 
nical subjects. 

21153. You have given us the figure of £300 as 
the cost of the building — have you at all made an 
approximate estimate of how many jf these rural 
training centres would be required ? — I have it here. 

21154. In establishing them, where would you com- 
mence — in the congested districts ?— I am dealing here 
with a Congested Districts Commission, and therefore I 
am directing my evidence to that. What is true with 
regard to these congested districts is true of the whole 
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Feb. 21, 1907. °f Ireland, but I am only offering evidence here with 
— regard to the congested districts. 

Mr. George 21155. Have you at all estimated how many rural 
Fletcher. centres would be required approximately in the con- 
gested districts? — I estimate the number at thirty. 

21156. Mr. Kavanagh. — If the National schools 
were to undertake the work of giving manual instruc- 
tion, are the National school teachers qualified at 
present to teach up to Standard VII? — Well, as I 
have said, I do not believe that there is one manual 
workshop in the whole area. 

21157. But supposing the National schools had the 
premise^ are the present National school teachei-s 
qualified to teach up to Standard VII. ? — Speaking 
generally, no. Of course there are exceptions. 

21158. But, generally, they are not? — Generally 
they are not, because there have been no sufficient 
means of training them. 

21159. But the N ational school teachers of the 
future might be compelled to qualify? — Well, I hope 
not. 

21160. You would rather separate it in the way which 
you have stated ? — It is a very special kind of instruc- 
tion. We do not find anywhere that the teaching of 
domestic economy, for instance, can be left to the ordi- 
nary school teacher. 

21161. Mr. Sutherland. — You seem to be in some 
doubt about it. Really it would come to ihisv would 
it not, in the end — which rod was going to swallow the 
other — whether you are to become the primary au- 
thority for Ireland, or whether it is to be the present 
authority. You leave very little to the primary edu- 
cation authority? — Not at all. As a matter of fact, 
this is work which has not been attempted by them, and 
which they are perfectly willing and anxious that we 
should do. The question of instruction in the upper 
standards — manual instruction and domestic economy 
— was considered a couple of years ago by th© Con- 
sultative Committee of Education. The question was 
fully considered, and was then submitted to the Na- 
tional Board. The National Board adopted the sug- 
gestions of the Consultative Committee, and you will 
find, on reference to the National Board’s Programme, 
that they state quite distinctly that the teaching of 
these subjects in the upper standards is left to the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion. 

21162. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think there is 
a movement now on foot to introduce the teaching of 
domestic economy into the primary schools ? — I know 
there has been for some years. The National Board 
have already about thirteen instructresses, and these 
instructresses hold short courses in instruction for 
teachers from primary schools. That work is being 
done, but I think it only touches the lower standards. 
Much very valuable work may ibe done in the lower 
standards in the way of simple instruction in clean- 
liness and thrift and good habits in regard to the 
cleaning of the house, and so on. 

21163. Mr. 'Sutherland. — 'D o you mean to say that 
these Primary School Commissioners are willing to 
surrender any powers they have ? — It ie not a ques- 
tion of surrender of power at all. Under the pre- 
sent circumstances they realise that it would be im- 
possible for them to do this work, and that, on the 
other hand, because we have teachers in the districts, 
it would be possible for us to do it. 

21164. Mr. Kavanagh. — But you would have to 
build _ the premises, just the same as they would, for 
carrying out your manual instruction and your do- 
mestic economy instruction ? — Of course, that is so. 

21165. Mr. Sutheeland. — Would it be worth while 
leaving that body at all for the first portion ?— I think 
it is your view that this suggestion of mine involves 
a sort of_ disruption of work which is already done 
by the National Board. That is not the case. It 
really means that there will be co-operation. I do 
not care how it is done, but it is work which needs to 
be done. If we were under the same roof it would be 
done probably in the same way. 

21166. Mr. Kavanagh. — I cannot see the objection 
to the National school teacher of the future, if he is 
qualified, doing it — always supposing he had the pre- 
mise's? — There is much virtue in an “if,” and I quite 
agree that if the National school teacher were qualified 
he might do it. But at the present time it is quite 
well recognised that he is not qualified, and in the 
meantime this very important work is not being done. 

• 21167. Mr. Sutherland. — May I ask who are the 


general educational authority in Ireland, and how it 
is constituted ?— We have for general primary educa- 
tion the National Education Board. 

21168. Is that a Department like yours ?— No ; it is- 
a Board created by charter, and the members of it are- 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant. 

21169. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— It consists of 
twenty members nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, 
half Protestant and half Catholic. 

Mr. Sutherland.— Are they permanent? 

21170. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— They are ap- 
pointed for life? — They have control over the whole- 
work of primary education in Ireland — the National 
schools. The secondary education is under the control, 
of the Intermediate Board of Education. 

21171. Mr. Sutherland.— And about their consti- 
tution— is that very much the same ?— They are con- 
stituted in very much the same way — by charter. 

21172. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They consist of 
twelve members similarly divided? — Quite so. 

21173. Mr. Sutherland. — You are the authority for- 
technical education ? — Yes ; and then the Congested 
Districts Board is the authority for the congested dis- 
tricts. 

21174. Sir John Colomb. — Will you now proceed?' 
— .Some questions were asked just now about manual 
instruction in primary schools which I do not think I 
answered quite fully. ' Would you permit me to read: 
a paragraph from our syllabus? The words apply, I 
think, as much to primary as to secondary schools. 
The paragraph will be found on page 167 of the De- 
partment’s Programme of Experimental Science, etc., 
for secondary schools. “ The object aimed at here is 
not technical but educational ; not the knowledge of ai 
craft, nor the acquisition of manual skill (though 
even the skill required will not be without its practi- 
cal advantages), but intellectual and moral training. 
In ibe trade workshop manual dexterity is the main 
object, and a young workman acquires skill and 
rapidity of execution by mechanical repetition of the- 
same or similar exercises. The intellectual interest of 
the artizan and his pride of workmanship are quali- 
ties of the highest importance. The aim, however, of 
his daily wort: is not so much the stimulation of the- 
one and the cultivation of the other as the sale at’, 
market values of the articles produced. It is other- 
wise in a school. The stimulation and maintenance- 
of the pupil’s interest and pride in his work are car- 
dinal factors in any educational method or system, 
and it is claimed that manual instruction, more than 
any other subject of the school curriculum, serves this- 
purpose. In many phases of school work the pupil 
learns to repeat with precision what he is told or what 
he reads ; he serves to transfer knowledge. His ; 
powers to retain and accurately transfer are thus 
tested. In many, too, his taste and judgment are 
called into play. But the productive faculty and the 
power of initiation have little exercise, and the scope- 
forthe pupil’s individuality is normal, but small. In 
wood or metal work manual dexterity is cultivated,, 
and great accuracy in working from dimensioned draw- 
ings is demanded. Imagination is called into play; 

, the pupil must form a complete mental picture of the 
finished work, for errors cannot be redressed by a; 
scratch of the pen or the use of a sponge.” 

21175. Mr. Sutherland. — I think something like- 
that has been claimed for natural philosophy? — For 
experimental science. 

21176. Yes, and for Latin and Greek? — I never 
heard that Latin and Greek were of value for the 
purpose of training the executive powers. 

21177. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You mean by 
“ executive powers ” hand and eye training 1 — And' 
muscle training ; it is commonly neglected, and con- 
sequently, when a hoy leaves school, he is unable to- 
do anything with his hands. 

21178. Mr. Sutherland. — Gan he play football?— 
The exercise that will enable a boy to play football 
will not enable him to become a carpenter. I am 
anxious not to go too far afield, but it is a recognised' 
physiological principle at the present time that the 
brain areas controlling the fundamental muscles of 
the body are developed at a period before those con- 
trolling the finer adjustments which are really not cul- 
tivated by football or other such games. 

21179. Did you never see a boy who had had no- 
manual instruction make a bird-cage? — Of course, as 
artists may be found without education ; but I take it 
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jou would not argue that therefore it is not necessary 
to educate a boy in manual work. 

Mr. Sutherlaxd.— No ; the only question is whether 
vou would be diverting him from some other field in 
which he would do better work. Of course, there may- 
be good grounds for it. 

21181. Sir Johx Colomb.— Will you please go on?— 
In addit ion to offering a solution of the problem as re- 
gards primary schools, the proposal goes far to solve 
our difficulty in the matter of technical instruction in 
rural districts, in which the greatest difficulty is at 
present experienced in finding rooms in which to con- 
duct classes under itinerant teachers ; this proposal 
involves only an extension of the system of itinerant 
instruction under County Technical Committees, an 
increase in the number of teachers, and extending the 
length of the courses of instruction. There exists all 
the machinery for the training of teachers required. 
You will see to what extent these courses at the pre- 
sent time exist in congested districts by reference to a 
paper I put in headed “ List of Industrial and 
Domestic Economy Classes conducted in Congested 
Districts prior to the 1st August, 1903, and similar 
classes between 1903 and 1906.”* There were held 
altogether in congested districts during this period 91 
courses in domestic economy, 36 courses in manual in- 
struction, and 27 courses of an industrial character. 

21182. This is in the congested districts alone? — In 
the congested districts alone. Quite apart from any 
other consideration we are bound to endeavour to solve 
this problem of finding suitable rooms in which to give 
instruction. I advocate the introduction of what is 
spoken of as “ nature knowledge ” for boys and girls. 
I mean instruction in what, perhaps, would be a better 
term — “rural economy” — which does not necessarily 
involve an additional subject. I think if you would 
look through the National Board Programme you will 
see that such a subject could be very well taught under 
the heading of experimental science and geography. 
In order to make clear what I mean by this term, 
“rural economy,” I venture to lay before you a syl- 
labus showing the kind of instruction that I mean.t 
It is a course in which part is common to both boys 
and girls, with special work for boys and for girls. 
I am not going to discuss this in detail now, but I 
have a strong feeling that such instruction should be 
given in our primary schools. That instruction 
should be given by the teachers of the National 
schools. It is necessary that such work should be as- 
similated into the general educational work of the 
school, and should be brought into healthy relation- 
ship with every subject taught in the school, and it is 
for this reason essential that it should be taught by 
the National school teacher. This, of course, neces- 
sitates exceptional means of providing the special 
training required. I propose to provide that training 
first by the establishment of summer courses in rural 
economy on lines similar to those already adopted by 
the Department in training teachers of experimental 
science and drawing ; these courses would be given to 
teachers in Technical Schools, who would in turn con- 
duct classes for National teachers in provincial tech- 
nical schools already in operation. Provision has 
already been made for the establishment of such 
classes, but allow me to explain exactly what this 
means. My first point is that if you are to introduce 
this teaching in jural economy it should be done by 
the National school teachers. There is now oppor- 
tunity for teaching of the kind I describe under the 
Prog ramme if teachers were trained. The problem 
resolves itself, therefore, into the training of teachers. 
We have means at hand by which the Department can 
co-operate with the National Board in the training 
of National teachers, and we already have in our 
urban technical schools a number of classes in which 
further training is given to teachers of National 
schools. I propose now that we should establish sum- 
mer courses m rural economy for teachers from tech- 
nical schools and others, in order that the technical 
schools should take on teaching of this character for 
teachers from rural districts. In this work the Na- 
tional Board are ready to assist by giving facilities for 
their teachers to attend, and we are at liberty to main- 
tain such classes out of 'the Science and Art grant 
And in this connection let me lay before vou the pro- 
gramme of the Department for schools other than dav 
secondary schools. In these evening schools we hold 
classes for National school teachers, and the cost of 
such classes may be borne by the Department to the 

* See paga 22*. 


extent of three-fourths of the total cost. I point out 
here how the extension of this work of the summer 
courses would, in my opinion, go far to meet the diffi- 
culty. A few minutes ago you, Sir John, raised the 
question of the probable expenditure when I men- 
tioned the desirability of establishing certain rural 
training centres, which I suggested would cost £300 
each. 

21183. And thirty would be required for the con- 
gested districts ? — Yes. That, of course, would be 

only the beginning. 

21184. Sir Antoxy MaoDoxxell.— You would look 
forward to a very large extension ? — Certainly. Their 
equipment would be another £100 each. ‘ That is 
capital expenditure. 

21185. Sir Johx Colomb. — That £300 does not in- 
clude equipment ?— No. £300 for building and £100 
for equipment. 

21186. That is £400 to start with? — Yes. The 

annual expenditure would be as follows. The ap- 
pointment of fifteen additional manual instructors at, 
say, £130 per annum ; fifteen domestic economy tea- 
chers at, say, £90 per annum. The maintenance of 
these centres would probably cost £100 per annum 
each— for materials, heating, lighting, and so on. 

21187. That brings the total gross approximate 
outlay to what? — With the summer courses in rural 
economy for teachers of Technical and National 
schools, and with additional aid to rural (non-agri- 
cultural) industries of £2,000, the total annual ex- 
penditure would be £8,550. 

21188. It would mean a considerable addition to the 
number of inspectors. What number of itinerant in- 
structors would be necessary in order to give this rural 
training which you propose for these centres ? What 
number of instructors are there now employed in the 
congested districts? — None are exclusively employed 
by us in the congested districts. The county teachers 
are operating all over the area, congested and non- 
congested, and each county has two or three. I think 
I gave the numbers exactly. 

21189. Your scheme, and this estimated expendi- 
ture of so much a year, is to meet the special needs 
of the congested districts at the start, and you do not 
conceal from the Commission the fact that it would 
have to be in time developed? — I prefer to leave the 
future to itself. I myself would be entirely averse 
from commencing with thirty centres ; I would com- 
mence with one or two, and test each step. I have no 
doubt whatever as to the necessity of it, or as to the 
success of it, but to introduce it gradually would, I 
believe, be the best course. 

21190. You would settle your policy, and settle the 
way in which it was to be carried out, and you would 
then begin with one or two places, and develop the 
scheme as experience and necessity taught? — Exactly. 

21191. Assuming all that to be agreed to by the 
authorities, and assuming that this scheme was going 
to be carried out, what would be the circumstances 
which would determine you as to where to begin in 
the congested districts? — In the first place geogr»phi- 
cal considerations — the grouping of schools — and in 
the next place the experience we have gained in these 
districts by the reports of our itinerant instructor* 
as to where the students have attended in the greatest 
numbers. 

21192. And by those courses which have been held 
you have got some clue, at all events, as to the 
different parts of the congested districts where there 
is greater readiness and willingness, and a greater 
desire on the part of the population, to benefit by and 
to take advantage of what you have to offer them in 
the way of teaching ? — That is so, undoubtedly. 

21193. Can you tell me this. Dealing with coun- 
ties, do you find that Donegal, owing to its circum- 
stances, as compared with Galway and Mayo, offers 
you a better field for commencing? Are there any 
peculiar circumstances in Donegal that make it more 
receptive and more willing and anxious to benefit by 
what has been done by your Department ? — I do not 
know what those circumstances are, but it is a fact 
that schemes do go extremely well in Donegal. I can- 
not analyse the circumstances, but undoubtedly it is 
the fact that these schemes are popular. 

21194. That being so, supposing you had the au- 
thority and the money to commence carrying out your 
policy, would your mind naturally gravitate to Done- 
gal in order to begin? — No; it has not done so, I 
must confess, because although they may be more 
ready to take it up, the needs of other counties are 
f See page 227. 
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Mr. George 
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Feb. 21, 1U07. equally great, and I would also choose centres in other 
— counties where the work had teen successful too. 

Mr. George 21195. Would you be influenced very much in the 
Fletcher. desire to go to Galway and Mayo, where in a par- 
ticular locality there is just as much interest and de- 
sire to take advantage of what you have to offer them 
in the way of instruction ? — Certainly. 

21196. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have the Department at 
present anv iund to bear this capital outlay of 
£8,000 a year ? — None. 

21197. You mean it would be an extra call? — No. 
Would you allow me to make a further reference to 
what is proposed here ? I ought to say that even if the 
Department had the money — which we have not, on 
the technical side — we should be excluded by statute 
from doing the work out of our endowment by the 
definition of technical instruction in the Act. I draw 
your attention to Part I. of the Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction Act, 1899, section 2 (1) 
(e). You will perceive that that section trans- 
fers to the Department the administration of 
the grant for science and art in Ireland. That 
is the grant that has been provided for very many 
years past, and was originally administered by South 
Kensington. The powers of South Kensington were 
not conferred by Act of Parliament, but by charter, 
and the expenditure was practically what the Trea- 
sury could be got to approve. The Department of 
Science and Art not only gave grants in re- 
spect of science and art classes, but also for in- 
struction in elementary schools in drawing and 
manual work. There is no reason why any moneys 
which could be obtained from the Treasury under that 
section should not be administered by the Department 
in primary schools. As a matter of fact, at the 
present time, as I have explained, we are responsible 
for drawing m about ninety primary schools in 
Ireland — I mein the schools of the Christian Brothers 
which are not under the National Board — the money 
we expend there is not from our endowment but from 
the Science and Art vote. I want to make clear that 
we have the power, if we could get the money, to do 
this. While we have no power to spend the Depart- 
ment’s endowment in any branch of primary educa- 
tion, although technical in character, yet, if the 
money could be obtained, there would be no difficulty 
in our doing it in the manner proposed. 

21198. Mr. Sutherland. — Has the grant been in- 
creased since you took the work over? — Very largely. 
At the time we began to do the work the Science and 
Art grant was below £5,000 ; it is now nearer £30,000. 

2L199. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean £5,000 
when this Act was passed? — Yes. 

21200. In 1699?— Yes. 

21201. And in eight years it has increased six 
fold ? — Yes. 

21202. Mr. Kavaxagh. — You have explained that 
it was because the National schools did not earn it 
that we did not get it? — It was not earned by the 
schools working in connection with South Kensington, 
but now we are earning it. 

21203. But we were entitled to it then ? — As to that 
I think I ought to make this fact clear — that prior to 
the establishment of the Department the conditions 
under which Ireland earned these science and art 
grants were those of the Directory of the Science and 
Art Department. Grants were paid on the results of 
teaching the prescribed subjects, at first on the results 
of examination and afterwards on attendance and 
inspection. Now although these classes were scat- 
tered over Ireland, the amount of money earned in the 
way of grants was only, as I have said, about £5,000. 
These subjects were in many instances not suited to 
the students or the districts. These regulations have 
now been completely changed, and made suitable for 
Ireland, both in regard to secondary schools, for which 
there is a separate programme, and in regard to tech- 
nical schools under this programme, which lavs down 
the conditions under which the Treasurv will pay 
grants for technical education in Ireland, and vou 
will see that in this programme for evening schools 
there is no technical subject worth teaching that we 
cannot get a grant for. The subjects of instruction 
in such schools are commercial subjects, languages 
mathematics, higher commercial subjects, science, pure 
and applied, handicrafts, domestic economy, and art 
S ‘ ? ne , of , th , ese subjects grants may be 

° n ! l 50316 lald down - The Present system 
we believe to be a very good one ; it is based in part 
on attendance, with increased grants for prolonged 


attendance, and in part on efficiency of instruction as 
determined by inspection. 

21204. Mr. Sutherland. — You could get a grant 
for higher mathematics, could you? — Yes. 

21205. Sir John Colomb. — Do I understand you 
rightly to say that this increased expenditure, or in- 
crease of money to expend in this way since 1899 — this 
sixfold increase — is due not to any increased gene- 
rosity on the part of the Treasury, but to increased 
capacity for earning the grant? Is that the position 
— that more has been earned — or is it that the gene- 
rosity of the Treasury has been greater? — It means 
this — that the original conditions under which the 
grants were earnable were unfavourable to the country, 
while now the programme is a rational one, and such 
as can be put into practice. 

21206. Mr. Sutherland. — The former programme 
was that of South Kensington ; the present reasonable 
one is your own ? — Our own. I was for some years an 
inspector under South Kensington, and an old teacher 
under South Kensington rules ; no one knows better 
than I do the vast amount of good that was done by 
the South Kensington system, but it was applicable to 
the whole of the three kingdoms, and as things de- 
veloped it was found to be unsuitable for Scotland and 
to be unsuitable for Ireland. 

21207. And it was transferred to the Educatiou 
Department in Scotland? — Yes 

21208. And they have got no increase of grant, or 
at all events i very small one — which is very striking. 
I am talking of what I know ? — Well, it was found to 
be unsuitable for Scotland, it was found to be un- 
suitable for Ireland, as you know, and it was found 
to be unsuitable for England ; and in the fulness of 
time it was revised, and a scheme somewhat on these 
lines replaced it. 

21209. Sir John Colomb. — Just for the sake of 
getting it on the record, will you tell me what would 
be the total estimated cost for the additional staff 
which would be necessary to set going the policy which 
you propose. You have given us the cost of the 
buildings? — The total capital expenditure? 

21210. The total capital expenditure, and also the 
total increase of annual expenditure involved? — The 
total annual expenditure would be £8,550, and the 
total capital expenditure £12,000.* 

21211. Now, will you go on to the question of the 
encouragement of industries? — In the first place, let 
me say that there is a very strong desire on the part 
of the Technical Committees in Ireland to turn their 
attention to the encouragement of industrial enter- 
prise. The powers of the Department are these. In 
regard to rural industries we have very wide powers to 
assist them at the Department’s discretion. So far, 
however, as industries of a non-rural character are 
concerned, the only aid we can give is in the way of 
technical training. So far as rural industries are 
concerned, we have given all the help possible within 
our means ; in the case of industries which are not 
strictly rural we have given aid by the training of 
workers. We have power to give aid out of our 
endowment for such training, and we have further 
power to give money voted by Parliament for this 
work also, in the evening programme to which I have 
drawn attention, there is in Clause 4, provision for day 
schools for apprentices and others engaged in business. 
Under that clause we have the power to make pay- 
ment equal to three-fourths of the total annual expen- 
tfS? 6 ^ i egard , to 501x0018 dnd classes for appren- 
tn.es and those classes may be held either in the' tech 
J” 0 ? 1 + Ch t 601 th ? worksho P s or factories. At the 
■rerW V 1 ? 6 ^ h6re 1 t n0 Sch0Gl in Inland worked 
SC T el ?, e - , r . mentl °n that in this eonnec- 
SSkiT" 1 ? I J th j nk [t is rery important. The 
ado P ted b y the Department to encourage 
rura! industries are these. First of all, the appoint- 
ment of county teachers of industries, of which there 

mainW 1 ^fc, n x mbe l- U ^ der the Count y Committees, 
s “ b Jects as lace, crochet, machine- 
SL 1 ■ t S?m«r dl Sr 0r \ etc - In the Count y Fermanagh, 
the scheme consists almost entirely of 
WW d f° f 'T k l ; th °y have eight or nine county 
thaf h pnL/ f° che *, and s P ri SS m g> and the income in 
£5 000 a year 10 ™ theS ® classes is between £4,000 and 

T hon y° u speak of the increased desire for 
on h the ^ “ st ^ 10n and so on, do you mean desire 
of , the constituted bodies under vour De- 
“ tb? counties— do you mean the' County 
Committees ?— Yes, but I mean more than that; I 
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mean there is also a desire on the part of the public, 
quite outside the Department. 

21213. Would you say from your experience, taking 
the County Committees and opinion in the counties, 
that there is more interest shown in the development 
of the industrial side of progress than in the agricul- 
tural ? — No, I am not prepared to say that, but what 
has been spoken of as the industrial revival has been 
a very real thing in Ireland in the past few years : 
the desire of the people to re-establish industries suit- 
able to Ireland has led to the establishment of indus- 
trial associations ; there is an excellent one in Cork, 
another in Dublin, and they are to be found all over 
the country. This feeling has been stimulated and 
has found expression in numerous Feiseanna all over 
the country, which have created an extraordinary 
amount of interest in Irish home industries. 

21214. And that is increasing, not diminishing? — 
That is so. 

21215. Your opinion, from your experience, is that 
this has come to stay, and that it is an increasing 
factor in the Irish problem — this interest in, and this 
desire to promote in a sensible, rational, and energetic 
way the industries of the country ? — I am quite sure 
that it will be permanent, especially if there is a 
response on the part of those responsible for technical 
teaching and for industrial development in Ireland. 

21216. Sir Antony MacDonnelx,. — Do you think 
that these movements in a country are greatly in- 
fluenced by the character and composition of the 
County Committees ? — Undoubtedly. 

21217. Is the action of tho County Committee much 
dependent upon the personal character of the Chair- 
man of the Committee ? — I think the work of a County 
Committee is very strongly influenced by the personal 
character of its Chairman. I might almost divide 
County Committees into two categories — one where 
there is a good, progressive chairman, and the other 
where the opposite is the case. 

21218. Is the Chairman selected by the Committee, 
or by the County Council? — The Chairman of the 
Committee. I think, is selected by the Committee. 

21219 Do you find — if you have no information to 
give do not answer this — that in the selection of the 
Chairman all sectarian, party, and political feeling 
is thrown aside, and that the test man is chosen? — 
Yes, I do ; I have found no signs in these local bodies 
of such a spirit of narrowness as would exclude a 
particular person on account of his political or reli- 
gious views. 

21220. And when men of different political views 
and religions beliefs come together or, these local 
bodies for the purpose of doing certain work, they are 
not influenced by religious or political differences? — 
If there be such an influence T have never perceived 

21221. And you look upon this combination, or com- 
mg together, of different sections of the community in 
the performance of public business as a thing which 
is likely to mitigate and remove religious and political 
animosities ? — Absolutely ; I cannot imagine any more 
healthy influence. 

21222. Mr. . Sutherland. — You were measuring the 
success of this industrial movement to some extent 
by the number of associations that exist. I daresay 
that up to a oertain point that is right and just, but 
do you not think that at a certain point we would be 
justified in asking for the results which have been 
brought about by these associations ? — Yes. 

21223. Do any means exist of showing that progress 
lias been made in Ireland, commensurate (in some 
small degree, of course, to begin with), with the huge 
amount cf money that has been expended on such 
work during the past few years ? — Let me first separate 
two ideas. One is that public money has been ex- 
pended on these associations. That is not the case; 
these associations are wholly voluntary, and if thev 
have spent any money it is their own. Then with 
regard to the fruits of public money expended in 
technical education and industrial development, 

I think one does see fruits already, but is it not rather 
too much to expect to measure the fruit witliin three 
or four years of the commencement of such a move- 
ment? 

21224. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Had you not got 
a great deal of educational work to do before people 
came to understand what it was that you were drivinv 
at ?— -Certainly. 5 

21225. And that educational work would produce no 
fruit that could be measured in the way that Mr. 


Sutherland suggests ? — If it were raeasureable it would p c r,, 21 1907 . 
be transient. As a matter of fact nobody who has * — 
studied the question at all can doubt the permanent tor. George 
character of the work. Fletcher. 

21226. Mr. Sutherland. — I have put a similar 
question to several witnesses. "We have had statistics 
put before us about various matters — for instance, we 
had statistics as to the absolute amount of the ex- 
port of eggs this year. That amount looked large, 
but when I asked how that compared with the previous 
year, the witness told me there was 11 c means of know- 
ing. Now, surely in a simple matter like that there 
ought to be the means of comparing the figures year 
by year?— I think I am a little off mv ground, in 
dealing with agricultural produce, but a's regards in- 
dustries other than agricultural, I can point you to 
a number of figures which will show vou there has 
been considerable increase. 

21227. And I suppose you could point to some in- 
dustries that have been stopped ?— As a result of the 
work? 

21228. Industries which began, and which stopped 
—we have seen instances of that ?— Oh, yes, certainly. 

21229. Now, you say there has not been public 
money spent. What is the gross Vote for vour De- 
partment? — For the whole Department? 

21230. Tes ? — I can get those figures. 

21231. It is over £100,000 ? — No, not for Technical 
Instruction. 

21231a. The Vote the House of Commons pass every 
this 1 purpose ?— It is a large sum, I daresay, 
mnn 2- And xt ,las been vote(:l since the vear 1899 or 
1900, year by year. Is not that a large sum of public 
money to spend ?— Nobody doubts it. 

21233. Is there anything commensurate with it in 
any other part of the kingdom— in England or in 
Scotland ? — Indeed there is. 

21234. Where? — In both. I can show vou, if it bo 
necessary, that the amounts voted to Ireland are by 
no means in excess of those voted to the sister coun- 
tries. I am quite certain about that. 

21235. Taking the estimates for Scotland, where do- 
you find anything corresponding to those figures which 
1 have given you for Ireland ?— Pardon me; I am 
quite prepared to show you that almost in every in- 
stance Scotland is getting a grant proportionately 
quite as large as Ireland. 

21236. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is it not the fact 
that a large portion of the money you spend comes 
from your endowment, which is purely Irish money, 
and which is not voted by Parliament at all?— That 
is so. So far as the technical education funds are 
concerned, which is all I profess to be able to speak 
about, I say that the grants coming to us are not 
larger in proportion than those of England and Scot- 
land, and the claim made to the Treasury for con- 
sideration was based upon that. 

21237. Mr. Sutherland. — For these particular ob- 
jects?— Yes. 

21238. You are talking, are you not, of the amount 
of the Votes to each country? — I am talking of the 
amounts voted for technical instruction. 


21239. But with regard to statistics for the purpose 
of being able to compare, year by year, the progress 
that has been made, have any steps been taken to pro- 
V ™. that in future those statistics shall be supplied ? 
—Oh, yes; there is a Parliamentary Paper on the 
question, which I think will give the' expenditure on 
education of all kinds in the three countries. 

21240. On education ? — On education, yes. 

21241. Sir John Colomb.— Is it not tiie case that 
your Department— your particular branch— having set 
up machinery for giving technical education, must in 
its natural sequence take a long time tc show any re- 
sults ? — I think that goes without saying. 

21242. Taking a new district- of Ireland, into which 
you have put your machinery, the results of the work- 
ing of that machinery would not appear in any physi- 
cal form for some considerable time afterwards ? — No ; 
you might as well expect to see the man in the child! 

21243. Mr. Sutherland.— I do not refer to that at 
all; I refer to these figures?— I am only dealing, and 
am only qualified to deal, with finance as far as it 
concerns education, and that I am qnite prepared to 
do. 

21244. How does the number of classes this year 
compare with that of the preceding year, and how 
does the number of pupils compare with that of the 
previous year? There has teen a marked absence of 
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that kind of information in all the literature I have 
read on the subject ? — There is most positive informa- 
tion there, and I am prepared to answer any questions 
on that subject. The whole of the information you 
have asked for, so far as I can see, is to be found on 
pages 55-6 of the Department’s Annual Report for 
1804-05. That shows the number of students attend- 
ing technical classes in Ireland, and there are curves 
there that will show the development from year to 
year. That development has been most marked; the 
increase in the number of students has been very large 
indeed. Observe these ascending curves. I can speak 
with some knowledge of both countries, and I say 
there is nothing like that rate of advance to be found 
in England. 

21245. Sir John Colomb. — Now will you deal with 
the methods employed by the Department for the en- 
couragement of rural industries ? — Yes. I have 

already referred to county teachers of industries, and 
also to capitation grants given in girls’ technical 
schools, and this aid is supplemented by the expert 
advice and assistance given by our inspectors ana by 
the employment from time to time of special experts 
tt report upon any industrial proposal that is made. 

I would like to say here, because it is of vast impor- 
tance, a word as to the delimitation between home 
industries and other industries. I have watched the 
development of a number of home industries in Ire- 
land, and I think we should carefully distinguish be- 
tween a home industry end one which in the nature 
of things, should be carried out under factory condi- 
tions. Although a large amount of aid has been given 
to industries which one regards as auxiliary to agri- 
culture, there is some danger that they will not prove 
the best thing for the people in the long run. I mean 
this. By home industry one- should, I think, mean an 
industry which should be calculated rather to de- 
crease the expenditure of a household than to increase 
its income. 

21246. Sir Antony MacDoxneix. — A home industry 
should aim at decreasing expenditure rather than at 
increasing income? — Yes. 

21247. Will you develop that? — I think in a good 
many cases you would probably find on inquiry that 
although a girl was making lace and crochet 
work, yet, at the same time, she was buying her own 
dresses and underclothing, and under such circum- 
stances there is very real danger, to which 
one must have an eye, that what are called home in- 
dustries in Ireland will have a tendency to spoil the 
girls for home life, and that instead of increased com- 
fort there may be a steady decline in the comforts of 
homo life. Let me not be misunderstood. I know 
that the introduction of these industries, lacemaking, 
crochet, and the rest, has bi ought in a certain amount 
of money, and has, in some instances, undoubtedly 
ameliorated the lot of many people. But I have 
watched a good many of these small industries de- 
velop, and there is always a point where they come 
to grief. The Department lias given aid to a num- 
ber of industries, to pay the salary of teachers, and 
in successive years, one has seen them improve until 
at last the industry has become quite stationary, or 
has even gone back. I myself have made personal in- 
quiries in many cases, and find that the limit of use- 
fulness is reached when they have got to a point of com- 
pletely supplying the local market. You say, “ Well, 
cannot you extend your market, have you tried the 
large houses in Dublin ?” They say, “Yes.” You ask, 
“Are they not willing to give orders?” and they say, 

“ Yes, but they cannot be complied with.” If you ask, 

“ Why not?” they say, “ Well, because orders must be 
given in bulk, and the goods must be of a certain uniform 
standard.” Well, the market conditions in those cases 
are such that the home industry cannot compete with 
the factory which is equipped with machinery. More- 
over, if you help an industry like that to meet this 
difficulty by assisting it with machinery such as will 
enable it to produce a uniform article, immediately 
then you are approximating to the conditions of a 
small factory, and it is absolutely necessary then that 
there should be a steady and continuous output; 
there are certain fixed charges which have always to 
be met in such an industry, and unless the output is 
large enough to pay for these fixed charges the indus- 
try will fail. What I mean is this : you are driven to 
set up a small factory. Now, the question is, since 
Ireland is no place for large factories, what chance is 
* Pee Memorandum on “ Rural Industries 
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there of establishing and maintaining small factories? 
It is a very big question indeed, and I do not know 
just how fully you would wish me to deal with it. 
The question turns largely, I take it, upon price of 
labour, upon cost of power, and upon organisation. 
Speaking, generally, while labour is cheaper in rural 
districts, the question of power is a difficulty. 

21248. For my own part, I would like to have a 
p.aper put in by you on this subject, because your 
evidence, so far as I can understand, is in direct 
conflict with the evidence given by some of the experts 
of the Congested Districts Boaid. It is in direct 
conflict, for instance, with the evidence of Mr. W alker. 
The principle you laid down at the commencement, 
unless qualified, would seem to point to the fact that 
all these industries, such as lace-making, crochet 
work, and so forth, are doing no more than diverting 
the attention of the young people in the congested dis- 
tricts into grooves which will lead nowhere? — I do not 
think I went quite so far as that; what 1 said was 
that there is a very real danger that those indus- 
tries, unless safeguarded, would tend to spoil the 
workers for home life. 

21249. Mr. Sutherland. — In support of your view 
I would like to ask one general question. Take any 
of the manufacturing parts of England, take Lanca- 
shire, does working in the factories unfit the girls for 
household work ? — In a much higher degree than in 
Ireland. In support of my view, which I hold to be 
impregnable, we all know that in Lancashire the fac- 
tory girl has been trained wholly away from home 
life and the duties of the home, and it is a very real 
danger with us, too. 

21250. Sir John Colomb. — Will yon kindly prepare 
and send the Secretary a paper dealing with, and 
elaborating your view, on this question ? — Certainly.* 

21251-2. In relation to that one point you seem to 
indicate that the tendency of the lace-working and such 
industries is not to improve their condition or to make 
the girls more anxious to make their own clothes. You 
seem to attribute that effect to the teaching of lace- 
making by the Department. Have you inquired at all 
as to the change of habit of the people long befoi'e this 
Department or the Congested Districts Board was 
established in the South and West of Ireland that 
whereas twenty or thirty years ago the girls were all 
dressed in what they used to make themselves, owing 
entirely to the change of fashion these home indus- 
tries absolutely died out because it is not the fashion, 
and girls go to shops and buy American goods rather 
than make their own clothes ? — That is the precise 
point at which I was hammering. We have tried, 
as the Congested Districts Board have tried, to en- 
courage these industries which have brought aid to 
the rural districts. My point is we must draw a 
sharp line between that and housewifery. That there 
has been such a decline in housewifery as I have men- 
tioned nobody can have any doubt. 

21253. You will develop that ? — I will develop that. 

21254. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In your paper 
you will bring out the alternative. It will be direc- 
ted to showing not only the evil results which you 
argue follow from devotion to this particular form of 
industry, but you will also give the alternative. You 
will not limit yourself to destructive criticism. You 
will also show what ought to be done? — Yes. I 

would wish the Commission to bear in mind what I 
believe to be a very real danger. Further, I suppose 
you would wish me to develop this idea 1 have men- 
tioned of the introduction of small factory industries. 
That, in my mind, is far and away the most impor- 
tant, because rightly or wrongly I don’t believe that 
any form of agricultural improvement will alone 
check emigration, and the only thing will be the in- 
troduction of industries other than agricultural, and 
that cannot be done on the basis of the so-called home 
industries. That clears the ground a good deal, and I 
think we have already dealt with the subjects referred 
to in the remainder of my memorandum. I had pro- 
posed to give evidence here as to the policy and prac- 
tice of the Department in the direction of aiding in- 
dustries ; I think, however, this had best find its place 
in a carefully considered memorandum. 

21255. Then we can recall you when we have had’ 
time to digest your memorandum, and examine you on 
it if any Commissioner wishes to do so ? — I shall be 
glad to answer any questions, 
and Training for Home Life,” pp. 227-31. 
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21256. Mr. Sutherland. — The Congested Districts 
Board have already, as you are aware, done some work 
of a business kind in dealing with some of these in- 
dustries. Would your Department be fitted to deal 
with a practical problem like that — take the case of 
Foxford, for instance. You know the development 
that has been made there ? — We are quite fitted to do 
it, but it is a question to what extent what I may call 
the Congested Districts Board method is desirable or 
the Departmental one. Ours has been rather that 
of assisting individual effort. We have assisted the 
development of a woollen mill in Kilkenny by grant- 
ing a certain number of scholarships. 

21257. That is, I presume, all the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board do? — They did very much more at Fox- 
ford, unquestionably. 

21258. But it was a very tangible and important 
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thing, was not it, to start it and keep it going ? — They Peh 21 1907 
started it going, I believe. They gave a loan of, I ' _L 
think, £7,000 and then a capitation grant. Mr. George 

21259. Would you deal with a case like that? — We Fletcher, 
only have the power of dealing in that very free man- 
ner with an industry which is properly described as a 
rural industry. 

21260. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — In other words, 
you really at the bottom of your mind, don’t approve 
of the methods adopted by the Congested Districts 
Board in dealing with the Foxford industry ? — It is 
not the method we have adopted, and it is not one we 
should adopt. The tendency is rather to supplement 
individual effort in every possible way, but to take no 
responsibility. In other words, not to interfere in 
any way in industrial competition, but to hold out aid 
to any genuine attempt. 


Mr. R. A. Anderson examined. 


21261. Sir Francis Mowatt.- You are Secretary of 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Limited? 
— Yes. 

21262. Will you proceed with your statement, and 
we will ask such questions as suggest themselves as 
you go along ? — I have been Secretary to the Irish Ag- 
ricultural Organisation Society since its formation in 
April, 1894. The objects of the Society, as stated in 
its rules (copies of which I hand in), are “To or- 
ganise agriculture and other industries in Ireland on 

• co-operative lines.” Prior to my appointment to this 
position I had had considerable experience of co- 

• operative organisation in Ireland. As far back as 
1884 I attempted, and almost succeeded, in organis- 
ing a co-operative dairy company at Churchtown, Go. 
Cork. In the year 1889 I met Sir (then Mr.) Horace 
Plunkett, who had just returned from America, and 
who discussed with me his ideas for organising co- 
operative societies of farmers to establish creameries 
owned and worked by themselves, and thus save the 
profits of and retain the control over the dairying in- 
dustry, which was, at that time, as the result of 
mechanical invention, being rapidly converted from a 
domestic into a factory industry. The few creameries 
which then existed were in the majority of cases 
owned by proprietors; the remainder were the pro- 
perty of joint stock companies composed of farmers 
and others. Sir Horace Plunkett proposed to substi- 
tute for these proprietary concerns a system of co- 
operative creameries owned, financed, and worked by 
the farmers themselves, paying a limited dividend on 

• capital, and distributing the surplus net profit be- 
tween the milk suppliers and the workers as a divi- 
dend on their trade and as a bonus on their wages 
respectively. It is upon these lines that the co-opera- 
tive creameries now being organised are still formed. 

' Sir Horace Plunkett invited me to take part in this 
work, he at that time providing all the funds neces- 
: sary for it. It was then that Lord Monteagle became 
associated with him in this first attempt to organise 
Irish farmers on lines similar to those which had been 

• successfully followed iby their foreign rivals, but of 
which even we at that time knew nothing. The at- 
tention of the leaders of the English Co-operative 
Movement, Judge Hughes, Mr. E. Vansittart Neale, 
Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, and 
others, was attracted to the new movement in Ireland 
by some writings of Sir Horace Plunkett and by the 
views he expressed at the annual Co-operative Con- 
gresses at Ipswich and Glasgow in 1889 and 1890, and 
the Co-operative Union shortly afterwards granted a 
subsidy towards agricultural co-operative organi- 
sation in Ireland, which, together with con- 
tributions from individual sympathisers, were 
administered by a Committee of the Co-opera- 

- tive Union called the “ Irish Section.” The 

• Co-operative Union being mainly concerned for the 
-establishment of distributive co-operation through the 

medium of stores, had done nothing in England in the 
direction of introducing co-operative methods among 
farmers. The Irish experiment was, therefore, 
watched with much interest, and the reports of its 
progress were very fully discussed at the Annual Co- 
operative Congresses. 

21263. You speak of retaining the control over the 

- dairying industry which was at that time as the re- 
•.sult of mechanical invention, being rapidly converted 
-from a domestic into a factory industry? — Yes. 


21264. Would you indicate what were the disad- Mr. R. A. 
vantages, in your opinion, of a factory industry as Anderson, 
contrasted with a domestic industry? — -The disad- 
vantage from a farmer’s point of view was that 
with the factory industry the machinery was too 
costly for the individual farmer to acquire for him- 
self and for his own use ; and at that time the more 
modern appliances — hand separators, &c. — had not 
been put on the market. Therefore, it was necessary 
either to have the industry carried on in a factory 
owned by capitalists or to have a number of farmers 
associated together for the purpose of owning the 
necessary machinery and operating the factory. 

21265. The change was that the farmers became 
their own shareholders, so to speak? — Yes. 

21266. And I observe that the surplus net profits 
was divided between the milk suppliers — those are 
the farmers, I suppose? — Yes. 

21267. Between the milk suppliers and the workers 
as a dividend on their trade, and as a bonus on their 
wages respectively? — Yes. 

21268. Were they girls chiefly ? — The staff employed 
by the creamery participated in the profits of the 
creamery. They were of both sexes. 

21269. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you describe the 
creamery as a factory industry? — Yes, I should. 

21270. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Then you speak of 
organising Irish farmers on lines similar to those 
which had been successfully followed by their foreign 
rivals. Are those the lines of a domestic creamery ? — 

No. At that time domestic dairying had given place 
to the factory creamery in Denmark and elsewhere, 
and we found that the price of home-made butter was 
going down to such a point that farmers were actually 
giving up dairying owing to the competition of 
creamery-made butter. 

21271. It was not Lord Monteagle’s object to estab- 
lish creameries “ on the lines successfully followed by 
their foreign rivals”? — We did it unconsciously, 
really. We did not know what was going on in 
foreign countries, but we saw that the butter as it 
had been made in Ireland was speedily losing its 
place in the market, and it was necessary to produce 
an article which would be more uniform in quality 
and capable of being produced more economically in 
order to maintain its place in the market. 

21272. And in Denmark that was done by what 
you call the factory industry ? — Yes. That had been 
done for some time prior to our commencing this 
work in Ireland, but we did not at that time know 
anything about it. All we knew was that butter was 
coming in from Denmark which in the eyes of the 
buyers here was immeasurably superior to our butter 
and we had to make something like it if we wanted to 
keep our trade. 

21273. I do not think I made myself clear. Do I 
understand that Lord Monteagle’s object was to 
establish creamery factories in Ireland “on the lines 
successfully followed by their foreign rivals” ? — Yes. 

21274. Perhaps you will just explain what is the 
Co-operative Union to which you refer here. It i» 
not an Irish body, I understand ? — No. The Co-oper- 
ative Union is an association composed of the affili- 
ated co-operative societies in England and Scotland. 

It is the central organising and advisory body for 
the co-operative movement, and its work is carried 
on under the direction of a board elected by the 
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different societies scattered all over the United King- 
dom. This body looks after the interests of the co- 
operative movement here, and promotes legislation 
useful for the movement, and, generally speaking, 
advises the societies on all large questions aSecting 
their status as Co-operative Societies. 

21275. It is practically a private society run by 
private funds and subscription? — It is more in the 
nature of a trade union. 

21276. I mean it is not in any way subsidised or 
assisted? — No. It is maintained altogether by the 
subscription of the societies. 

21277. Mr. Kavanagh. — I want to know whether 
the present co-operative creameries are what you 
would describe as the factory industry ? — Yes. After 
four years’ work — during which time thirty- 

three co-operative creameries had been formed — it was 
found that the demands for organisation so far ex- 
ceeded the resources at the disposal of the promoters 
that it was decided to incorporate a propagandist 
body to which sympathisers with the movement might 
contribute funds. Thus it was that the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society was created, and, as the 
figures will show, the societies began to increase and 
multiply. In 1889, when the work began, there was 
one society with a membership of fifty ; in 1894, when 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society started, 
there were thirty-four societies, with a membership of 
1,650 ; in 1900. when the Department of Agriculture 
started, there was 477 societies, with a membership of 
46,206 ; our returns for 1906 are not yet completed, 
but there were approximately 891 societies with a 
membership of 90,000 on the 31st- December, 1906. 

21278. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You had then been 
running about sixteen years? — Yes. As Mr. Russell, 
who gave evidence before this Commission previously ,* 
has stated, 137 of these societies, or nearly the one- 
sixth, are situated in the Congested Districts." That tile 
proportion is not greater is due to various reasons 
which, perhaps, it may be as well to state. I may 
add that since Mr. Russell gave his evidence, I have 
looked more closely into the statistics, and I make 
the number of societies to be 160. I am taking into 
account societies which operate partly in congested 
and partly in non-congested districts' and that ac- 
counts for the difference between my figures and Mr. 
Russell’s. Perhaps I may give these figures now. 
Mr. Russell gave figures relating to eighty-four co- 
operative banks or credit societies, with a membership 
of 5,056, and a turn-over of £14,331. In addition to 
those, I take in thirty-five creameries, with a mem- 
bership of 7,260, and a trade turnover of £95,270; 
thirty-five agricultural societies, with a membership 
of 4,002, and a trade turnover of £10,071 ; and six 
miscellaneous societies, with a membership of 455, 
and a trade turnover of £3,469. That brings the 
total of societies in, or working in connection with. 
Congested Districts to 160, with a membership of 
16,773, and an annual turnover, according to the last 
returns, of £123,141. 

21279. You say that after four years’ work it was 
found that the demand for organisation so far ex- 
ceeded the resources at the disposal of the promoters 
that it was decided to incorporate a propagandist 
body. What was the development of that — I do not 
quite follow ? — The farmers in districts where no 
societies had been started had heard of the success of 
the thirty-four societies, and were continually writing 
to me and asking me to arrange for the formation of 
similar societies. But it was quite impossible to 
grapple with all this work with such funds as Sir 
Horace Plunkett and his friends could provide. 

21280. Then the applications to you were not merely 
to organise, the applicants providing the capital, but 
they were for you to organise and obtain capital 1~ 
Oh, no ; in every case the application was merely to 
teach them how to form a society, on the understand- 
ing that they, the farmers, would find the necessary 
capital. Latterly, the major portion of the society’s 
income had been derived from a subsidy granted by 
the Department of Agriculture, and while no restric- 
tions were imposed by that body upon the so- 
ciety, as to its being expended on organisa- 
tion work outside the congested area, it was 
only natural that it should in the main be 
so expended, particularly having regard to the fact 
that the Congested Districts Board has up to this, 
save in exceptional cases only, approved of and paid 
for the organisation of Raiffeisen Credit Societies in 

* See Appendix to Third Report of the 


the districts under its charge. Moreover, the or- 
ganisation of these societies was specially deputed to- 
one member of the society’s staff, whose experience 
was limited to that particular kind of society. I 
have no doubt whatever as to the necessity for other 
forms of co-operative organisation in these districts, 
neither have I any doubt as to their being generally 
and successfully adopted if only the society had the- 
funds necessary for their work. It must be remembered, 
however, that the introduction of every form of organisa- 
tion on self-help lines among a people so demoralised: 
by alternate applications of coercion and coaxing is- 
a'work of great difficulty which entails infinite labour, 
patience, and tact, to say nothing of considerable cost. 
For the most part the people are miserably poor and 
almost totally ignorant of ordinary business methods. 
Their self-reliance had been sapped by doles from 
Government, their self-respect destroyed by a demoral- 
ising system of credit which in many cases amounts- 
to usury — in some to absolute servitude. Moreover, 
their mental and physical capabilities have been 
undermined by the steady exodus to America of those- 
of both sexes who were the fittest among the com- 
munity to perpetuate the race. 

21281. Mr. Sutherland. — These are strong state- 
ments? — They are, rather, but they are facts. 

21282. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would you describe- 
to us what part of the expense of organisation falls- 
upon the society. I rather gathered from you before 
that- the applicants for the establishment of these 
societies wanted to carry them on by themselves, only 
wanting them to be started. Here you speak of the- 
people themselves being so poor as to be unable to take 
upon themselves, as I understand, any part of the ex- 
pense of organisation. Would you explain to me up- 
on what part of the organisation in starting one off 
these societies the funds of your society are expended V 
— The only expenditure of funds is in connection with 
the payment of the salaries and expenses of the- 
organisers. In attempting to introduce business- 
methods among people who have had no previous ex- 
perience of them the work is very much more costly 
than in districts where the people are more experi- 
enced in doing business. In no case does the Organisa- 
tion Society provide any of the necessary capital. We- 
only give advice, but the giving of advice in remote- 
districts, where going about from place to place alone 
is an expensive matter, and the dealing with a very 
scattered and not very businesslike community, is a 
matter which involves a very large expenditure of’ 
money and of time. 

21283. It would perhaps be more true to say thau 
it was on education or instruction, rather than on 
organisation, the expenditure of your society is in- 
curred ? — It was very largely so, because to teach 
efficiently the principles of co-operative organisation 
one_ had to give them a great deal of instruction in. 
ordinary business methods. 

21284. Mr. Kavanagh. — In making that statement- 
are you speaking of the Congested Distriets, or are- 
you speaking of the whole of Ireland?— Of the Con- 
gested Districts, and of some other districts which are 
not congested, but in which the people are very poor 
and where the conditions are practically the same as 
in Congested Districts. For instance, I do not at all 
mean that that would refer to the eastern side of Ire- 
land or to the South, or to the North. 

21285. Sir John Colomb. — You give us particulars 
of the growth in fifteen years of the number of societies 
and the increase in membership ; can you give us for 
those years also the growth of your revenue? — Of the 
revenue of the Society? 

21286. Of your funds ?— I am afraid that the growth 
of our funds has been in inverse ratio to the increase 
of the movement, and the reason of that is that when 
ihe Department of Agriculture was established— that is 
six or seven years ago now — the general public jumped’ 
to the conclusion that our work ought to be carried on 
by the Department of Agriculture; they could see no- 
necessity for maintaining two independent organisa- 
tions. Most people thought that this was work which 
ought to be done by the Department itself, but for 
two reasons, and various others, it was found more 
desirable that the work should be done through an as- 
sociation already in existence which had some experi- 
ence of the work and was to some extent in receipt of 
subscriptions from the societies it had formed. May I 
just elaborate that for a moment? It is quite clear 
that- if the Department were to take up this work 
neither the societies which it formed nor the public 
Jommhsion [3414, 1907], pp, 53-63. 
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•who believe in co-operative methods would subscribe 
anything. They would say, “The Government have 
■taken up this work, let the Government find the whole 
of the funds.” We were in receipt of a considerable 
income ; it is not as large as it was, but, at the same 
time, it is a considerable amount. 

21287. From what sources? — From individuals and 
.societies, and in addition to that we get what is even 
more valuable ; we get a great deal of volunteer work 
done for us by people who in various parts of the 
-country take up local organisation and give it a help- 
ing hand, and that relieves the Society of expense.* 

21288. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do I understand that 
.the 891 societies which were in existence in 1906, hav- 
ing been started by your Society, are now absolutely 
managing I hesmelves and running themselves, requir- 
ing no further assistance? — I will not say that they 
require no further assistance ; they require advice and 
they keep corresponding with us ; if any question 
•crops up which they do not understand thov ask us to 
tell them how to deal with it. But beyond that they 
want no help. For instance, they do not want an} 
capital, and they do not want much instruction in 
business methods. 

21289. If you send down officers to advise on any 
point, do the societies pay the expenses or do you '<■ — 
In some cases they do, but in other cases, particularly 
where the emergency is not due to any fault of the 
•Society we would not think of niaking any charge, 
but would consider it our duty to help them out of 
•their difficulties. 

21290. Sir John Colomb. — You will refer later tc 
the organisation of credit societies, I suppose?— 
Not so much to them, because I find that that subject 
has already, been dealt with at considerable length by 
Mr. Russell. But, of course, if the Commissioners 
wish to ask any questions to supplement Mr. Rus- 
sell’s evidence 

21291. I personally do not wish to?— If the Irish 
■congests have hitherto looked too much to Government 
doles, it was because they had no other means of 
meeting acute and constantly recurring distress. 
Under new conditions, when their farms are enlarged, 
if the system of co-operative credit is extended, and 
-co-operative societies for the improvement and sale of 
produce be established, the people will quickly realise 
.how much more they can do for themselves to establish 
a comfortable and stable condition of life than the 
Government can do for them. They will soon have 
•within each community the means ‘of meeting with 
occasional distress without the necessity of looking for 
outside help. I would go further and say, that if a 
system of co-operation is not introduced into congested 
•communities where farms are enlarged, the mere giving 
of more land is not likely to permanently solve theii 
difficulties. Land is of no use without capital to 
•work it, and, especially in these days of competition, 
without the means at hand of tilling their land to 
the best advantage in the cheapest way, and of selling 
•their produce in the best markets. To my mind, when 
land is given towards the relief of a congested com- 
munity, organisation on co-operative lines will be ab- 
•solutelv essential to permanent success. The form of 
•co-operative society best suited to the conditions is, in 
™y judgment, the credit society to finance the farmers, 
and a “ general purposes society ” to supply them with 
good and cheap manures and seeds, and for the sale 
of. produce. The inhabitants of the Congested Dis- 
tricts are peculiarly suited to co-operative organisa- 
tion ; they possess to a far higher degree those quali- 
fies which are essential to successful co-operation than 
do the more prosperous communities amidst which the 
major portion of the Society’s work has been carried 
on. There is no bound to the charity of the poor or 
'.to their kindness to each other in times of distress, 
and as distress is ever with them or near them, this 
• quality has been developed to a degree far beyond that 
to be found in the more piosperous parts of Ireland 
where independence has too often bred selfishness. 
This constant staring hunger and misery in the face 
has forced these poor people to adopt many primitive 
forms of co-operation which need but organisation to 
be given a permanent and practical shape. Nowhere 
in Ireland is the success of the Raiffeisen Bank more 
•marked than in the Congested Districts ; and, in such 
•places in those districts as we have been able to start 
creameries and agricultural societies, their benefit to 
the people has been immeasurably greater than in 
•other parts of Ireland. I trust I have not elaborated 
■this portion of my evidence at too great a length, but 
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I wished, as the officer responsible for the work of p (b 21 1007 
the Society, to make it very clear to the Commission YL 
that while the difficulties of co-operative organisa • Mr. E. A. 
tion in congested districts are great, the possibilities Anderson, 
are even greater. I will now endeavour to set forth 
m detail certain proposals for the extension of co- 
operative organisation in the area under review, with 
the object of bringing that portion of Ireland, as far 
as may be possible, into line with the rest of the 
country. Before doing so, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say that I have carefully studied the evi- 
dence given to the Commission by Mr. George Russell, 
and that I am in entire agreement with his statements. 

Mr Russell has had charge of that portion of our 
work which deals with co-operative credit, and I note 
that he has referred all questions dealing with the 
more commercial forms of co-operation to me. In 
view of the well-kncwn opposition among the trading 
community to co-operation in all its forms, I may 
perhaps here state that the Society has never attacked 
trade interests except where it had’ to defend the farm- 
ing interest. 

21292. Mr. Sutherland.— May I ask you where 
those attacks were made ? What attacks do you refer 
to ? — Attacks by public bodies, attacks in the Press 
and at public meetings, and attacks of another de- 
scription. For example, I could recall to mind many 
cases where people were deterred from joining them- 
selves into societies because a trader to whom they 
were indebted threatened to press them for payment of 
the debt due to him if they persisted in joining. 

21293. All I wished to point out was that there 
was no attack made upon you before us?— I did not 
suggest that attacks were made before this Commis- 
sion, but we are only too painfully conscious of the 
attacks in Ireland. I will refer to them later. 

21294. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think we may al- 
most assume that a private trader will attack any 
experiment which takes custom away from him and 
reduces prices. 


21295. Mr. Sutherland. — But my difficulty is that 
our record will be used on one side, and on one side 
only ?— I think I will be able to show the Commission 
that, instead of injuring the trader, co-operation, 
within the limits which we prescribe for these small 
farmers, is a great benefit to the farmers and an 
indirect benefit to the trader himself. 


21296. Sir John Colomb. — You have already told 
us that the major part of the funds of the Society is 
derived from a subsidy granted by the Department of 
Agriculture ? — That is so. 

21297. That is practically State money ? — Yes. 

21298. And now you tell us that you always range 
yourselves on the side of the producer. Has it been 
brought against you, or has any hostile feeling been 
aroused by the fact that State money is applied 
through your organisation for taking sides, and that 
is always on one side?— We are only concerned for the 
improvement of the methods of production and in- 
creasing the volume of production, we are not con- 
cerned for the interest of the traders, who are, speak- 
ing generally, able to take care of themselves. In the 
Congested Districts the trader is at present in a far 
stronger position than in more progressive communi- 
ties. In some cases his power is not greatly abused, 
in others he holds the community in bondage. He 
often increases in wealth while the people disappear 
and decay. Co-operation, therefore, will in these dis- 
tricts meet with more than the normal opposition nt 
the hands of the trader. I agree with Sir Horace 
Plunkett that the opposition is mistaken from the 
traders’ point of view. I should like to say that in 
cases where we have established creameries in towns 
in or near Congested Districts the traders in those 
towns have come to recognise the creameries as most 
valuable institutions. It enables people to pay mo:e 
promptly for the goods they buy and to become much 
larger and more varied consumers, and it has the effect 
of improving the trade of those towns very materially. 
The Commission will bear in mind that in some 
country towns in Ireland where perhaps a dozen shop- 
keepers are engaged in selling seeds and manures each 
man does not do a sufficient volume of trade to make 
it worth his while to continue the business. 

21299. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The dairyman can- 
not come into competition? — The dairyman does not 
come into conflict with the farmers and the creameries 
because there are none in these districts in Ireland in 
the ordinary sense. 
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Ftb. 21 1907. 21300. Sir John' Colon! b.— E very farmer is a dairy- 

L man himself ? — Yes. 

Mr. It. A. 21301. Mr. Sutherland. — With the seed and 

Anderson. manure merchant it is different? — It is diSerent with 
him. He would oppose the starting of any Society. 
I wish it to be dearly understood that the I.A.O.S. 
does not concern itself for the organisation of societies 
for purposes other than the co-operative sale of pro- 
duce and the supply of what we call “ raw materials 
and implements of the agricultural industry.” Ordi- 
nary shopkeeping does not come into its programme, 
as this form of trading is generally too complicated to 
be undertaken co-operatively by farming communities. 
But, as regards the sale of produce, the I.A.O.S. seeks 
to substitute for the present system of barter for shop 
goods a system whereby produce may be collected, 
graded, bulked, and put upon the market in such man- 
ner as will realise the highest piice. 

21302. Is the system of tarter still prevalent in 
Ireland? — Very; along the western seaboard and in 
other parts. 

21303. How does it proceed ? — It is done very largely 
in connection with eggs and butter. The trader will 
send out carts to collect eggs and butter from the 
people and sometimes other kinds of produce, and : a 
exchange, instead of money, are given parcels of tea, 
sugar, and other groceries. 

21304. From the carts? — Yes. 

21305. Sir Francis Mowatt. — They take those goods 
out in the carts as a decoy ? — They say to the woman 
who has got nothing but eggs to sell. “ Eggs are six- 
pence per dozen to-day. Here is sixpence worth of 
tea.” The trader takes the dozen eggs and gives m 
exchange the sixpence worth of tea. The trader, of 
course, makes two profits out of the transaction. 

21306. Sir John Colomb. — Does this system of bar- 
ter still continue? — Yes. 

21307. Is it more prevalent in the Congested Dis- 
tricts than in other districts ? — It is more prevalent in 
the Congested Districts. I think it is rather on the 
increase. 

21308. Mr. Sutherland. — The enterprise of these 
merchants is growing? — Yes. 

21309. Sir John Colomb. — Has it appeared in dis- 
tricts where it did not exist before ? — It is in districts 
now where I never saw it before. 

21310. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does the bartering 
include a great number of articles? — It is mainly re- 
stricted to eggs, butter, and poultry. Bartering in all 
those things is increasing, but not in other articles. 

21311. Mr. Sutherland. — But it is being pushed 
with more vigour than it was? — Yes. It is being 

pushed more vigorously. As to the supply of agricul- 
tural requisites, the Society endeavours to classify and 
bulk the requirements of members through their local 
societies in the first instance, and, in the second 
place, to federate these societies for the bulking of 
their orders so as to procure for them such goods as 
they require at “bed rock” prices. The Society does 
not itself undertake these business transactions. They 
are undertaken by specially organised trade federa- 
tions controlled by the societies. 

21312. Sir John Colomb. — Going back to the last 
point, you say the barter system is being pushed 
more energetically ? — Yes. 

21313. What is the cause of that ? — I think that the 
competition between the shopkeepers is greater than 
it used to be. They are becoming more enterprising 
than they were in former years I think it is due to 
that. 

21314. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Does not the com- 
petition between the shopkeepers induce them to give 
better terms to their customers ? — Undoubtedly. 

21315. They may say to the people with whom they 
barter, so and so will only pay you in tea, I will pay 
you in money ? — I am afraid the competition does not 
take that form. It may take the form of giving a 
little more tea, but it does not take the form of the 
trader giving cash for goods. 

21316. The Society does not concern itself with the 
organisation of societies for purposes other than the 
co-operative sale of produce. Does it control all the 
societies ? — No. The scattered societies are in their 
turn federated with the central trade bodies in Dublin 
and elsewhere. 

21317. Mr. Sutherland. — Is this a convenient point 
at which to explain concerning these societies ?— I will 
be dealing with these societies at the end of my state- 
ment. As matters stand, the “congest” sells his 
scanty produce in the worst market, while he buys his 
agricultural requisites and his necessaries of life in a 


market which is too dear for the rich to afford to deal, 
in. The Co-operative Society at once changes all this, 
for it places him in a position to sell, for cash, to the 
greatest advantage and purchase his requirements on 
precisely the same terms as the local trader enjoys. 

21318* Sir Francis Mowatt.— What do you mean 
by “ He buys his agricultural requisites and his neces- 
saries of life in a market which is too dear for the 
rich to afford to deal in ” ?— I mean that the average 
quality of the goods they get in the country do not 
warrant the prices charged for them. No cash pur- 
chaser would dream of buying those goods. 

21319. The large farmers do not buy their goods in 
that way? — No; not the large ones, nor the resident- 
gentry. 

21320. Generally speaking, the people do not deal 
in this small market unless they take goods on credit ? 
— That is so. 

21321. Sir John Colomb.— I presume you have com- 
pared the price charged for articles in country towns - 
in Ireland with prices charged in the big centres, such, 
as Belfast, Dublin, or Cork? — Yes. 

21322. And have you found from comparison of 
these prices that even after allowing for railway car- 
riage or passage the prices in those country towns aro 
between 20 per cent, and 40 per cent, above the prices 
you get the articles for by sending for them to the big. 
centres? — Yes. I have found that. 

21323. Is it not the case that there is this peculiar 
characteristic which prevents competition between the 
traders affecting prices to the consumer. The people 
get in debt to the shopkeeper, and it is the general 
policy of the shopkeeper to keep them in debt to him 
in order to secure their custom? — That is unfortu- 
nately the case. When a man becomes indebted to the 
shopkeeper it is in the shopkeeper’s interest to always- 
have a balance standing against him in his books for 
two reasons, firstly, because it secures continuance of 
his trade, and, secondly, because the man who is in- 
debted to the shopkeeper cannot criticise the goods he 
buys in the same way as the man who buys for cash. 

21324. Sir Francis Mowatt. — How extensive do- 
you think that practice is — is it a general rule ?— I 
am afraid it is general. It really exists all along the 
western seaboard. 

21325. In the poorer -Congested Districts you say 
the general rule is that immediately the holder be- 
comes indebted to the shopkeeper he suffers the dis- 
advantages you have just described ? — I am convinced 
of it. I think the cases where the small holder in the 
West of Ireland is free from debt to the shopkeeper - 
are very rare indeed. 

21326. That is the result of your own investigation 
and your knowledge of the people? — Yes. 

21327. Mr. Sutherland. — You have described to us- 
the method by which people come into a shop and 
take goods on credit. When they have nothing to- 
barter for the tea they want they get the tea on credit? 
— Yes. A great deal of those migratory labourers are 
compelled to run up bills with the shopkeepers until, 
the labourer returns home with money to pay for the 
goods. That is very common. 

21328. Sir John Colomb. — Have you ever considered’ 
the extreme difficulties, due to the difference of the- 
law between England and Ireland, in respect of Irish 
tenants getting clear of debt through the operation 
of the Bankruptcy Act. In England a man can get 
clear by this means, because the Act is simple and in- 
expensive, but in Ireland the small man lias no chance 
of ever getting clear, because the law is so enor- 
mously expensive and so complicated? — No, I have- 
never considered it from that point of view, but I 
think it is the last shift of an Irish peasant to go 
into the Bankruptcy Court. He would almost as soon 
go to the workhouse as go to the Bankruptcy Court. 

21329. You have not yourself studied the matter 
so minutely as to be able to say whether it is really 
merely a ‘question of sentiment? — It is considered in 
Ireland a very disgraceful thing for a man to be- 
adjudicated a bankrupt. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — They have not got the same- 
fine feelings about owing money and getting into debt. 

21331. Sir John Colomb. — In the case of a man 
who gets into difficulties and has an overweight of 
debt the loss of freedom of that individual is con- 
tinued and complete because he has no means of 
escape from that accumulation of debt by any simple 
or cheap process of law ? — Yes ; that is so. I believe- 
co-operative organisation in congested districts — in- 
deed anywhere — will succeed best if it is founded upon 
a sound system of co-operative credit, and for thr 
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people in these districts the Raiffeisen Bank seems 
admirably suited. But credit by itself is not suffi- 
cient. The individual must have created for him 
machinery whereby he may sell and buy all that re- 
lates to his' farm. * To explain precisely what I mean, 

X would propose in the first instance the formation in 
every parish of a Raiffeisen Bank and as soon as prac- 
ticable afterwards a general purposes society,” which 
would bulk, grade, ana sell its members’ eggs, butter, 
honey, fruit and vegetables, or any other kind of pro- 
duce raised by them. 

21332. Mr. Sutherland. — Is the term Raiffeisen 
Bank accurate ? — Yes. 

21333. Is it not a modification of the system that 
you use? — No. They are practically identical with 
the Raiffeisen Banks in Germany. 

21334. They are not carried on solely by co-opera- 
tive credit in Ireland — they are subsidised ? — They are 
not subsidised in any way. They have money lent 
to them, but there is no grant towards working ex- 
penses. 

21335. Mr. Kavanagh. — T hey pay full interest on 
the money lent to them? — They pay full interest on 
what they borrow. 

21336. You are aware, I suppose, that is not the 
case in Germany. They get no grant of any kind ? — 
When I describe them as Raiffeisen Banks I do not 
think the source from which the money is secured is 
of so much importance as the rules under which the 
societies work. The rules governing all the banks in 
Ireland are exactly the same as adopted by the banks 
in Germany and were based on them. They would 
enable the member to purchase artificial manures, 
farm seeds, feeding stuffs, spraying material and 
machinery, sheep dipping material and apparatus, 
fishing gear and farm implements. Such a society 
would also enable its members to procure certain of 
the more expensive kinds of farm machines to be used 
co-operatively by its members. Another function of 
such a society would be to introduce improved breeds 
of live stock. A further type of society which would 
be of the greatest benefit to small farmers would be one 
for the mutual insurance of live stock. The society 
has prepared the necessary rules and forms for such 
societies, but until a system of re-insurance is devised 
to average and equalise the risks of the several 
societies, it would be inadvisable to embark on this 
form of organisation. As the need for Eve stock in- 
surance is very great, the provision of a re-insuring 
body would necessarily form part of any scheme for 
general co-operative organisation which may be deter- 
mined upon. 

21337. Mr. Sutherland. — Will you kindly explain 
what you mean by the re-insuring ? — I take a concrete 
case. A society is started for the insurance of its 
members’ live stock. The mortality rate is calculated 
at 3 per cent, on the insured value. It rises to 5 per 
cent., and the society becomes bankrupt that year. 
If, on the other hand, societies were associated and 
pooled their premiums, then you could average the 
risks, and if one society exceeded the normal death- 
rate others might be below it, and you could keep the 
whole thing going without any particular society 
breaking down. 

21338. You establish another one behind it in order 
to support it? — It is what you might describe as an 
underwriting body. 

21339. But are there societies in Ireland for the in- 
surance of Eve stock? — We have registered one, but 
it has done nothing so far, and I think it cannot 
do anything until we have provided some means of 
re-insuring to average and equaHse risks. 

21340. Your society has prepared rules and forms 
for such societies? — Yes, but unfortunately we have 
not got the funds. 

21341. Would an insurance company not undertake 
this insurance? — I do not think an ’’nsurance com- 
pany would. Possibly Lloyds might do it, but we 
have not a branch of Lloyds in Ireland. At one of 
the recent meetings of the Council of Agriculture in 
Ireland a resolution was passed asking that the De- 
partment of Agriculture should take steps to under- 
write the risks of Eve stock insurance societies. 

21342. To be formed in Ireland ? — Yes ; I do think 
myself that if such a body as I have mentioned was 
formed, and those societies were sufficiently numerous, 
given an average normal death rate, the claims on the 
insuring body would not be very large. 

21343. Supposing, on the other hand, you had one 
ordinary insurance society, might not that serve for 


all Ireland ? — -It might, but a company of that kind 2 j 1907 

would have its shareholders and would look for divi- ’ 1 

dends, and the rates which the society would charge Mr. Ji. A. 
would probably be higher than the farmer could Anderson, 
afford to pay. At present you cannot insure Eve stock 
in any of the insurance companies under five, six, or 
seven per cent., and that it is quite beyond the farmers’ 
means, but a farmer where societies exist, such as I 
have referred to as of benefit to small farmers, could 
insure his cattle on payment of a premium at the 
rate of 2 per cent., or possibly a trifle more. 

21344. You speak of co-operative societies ? — Yes, 
mutual, and the way such societies are worked is this. 

Supposing the death-rate of any society reached some- 
thing more than 2 per cent, in any year, the following 
year the premium is made slightly higher, and the 
loss is made good in that way. 

21345. In any particular society ? — Yes. Meantime, 
however, in order to tide that society over its Ices the 
re-insuring body comes to its rescue. On the other 
hand, if the death-rate falls below what was esti- 
mated, that money is carried forward to be used in 
reduction of premiums or discharge of claims in 
future years. 

21346. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would that not mean 
the subsidising of all those societies ? — It would merely 
mean pooling their business. Assuming that such a 
Scheme may be approved, I shaU now endeavour to in- 
dicate how the work would be carried out by the society 
if, as I suppose, that body would be employed for the 
purpose. The society maintains a staff of thoroughly 
competent and qualified organisers, several of whom 
are fluent Gaelic speakers, and famiEar with agri- 
cultural and general economic conditions all over Ire- 
land. Each organiser is aEotted a district, and is 
made responsible for aU co-operative organisation in 
that district. His duties are to explain the prin- 
ciples of co-operation and to demonstrate how they 
may be appEed in practice by the people in any 
locality where it is found desirable and possible to 
start a society, to keep in touch with existing societies, 
attending their business meetings when necessary, and 
generally advising them as to the conduct of their 
affairs. It is also the business of the organiser to 
keep societies in his district in touch with each other 
by means of local conferences and in touch with the 
parent body in DnbEn. Neither the society nor its 
organisers accept any financial responsibiEty for the 
success or failure of societies ; each society is a sepa- 
rate entity, controlled and managed solely by its own 
members, and financed either directly by them, by 
shares or deposit capital, or indirectly by a joint 
stock bank on the security of its committee or by the 
Department of Agriculture or the Congested Districts 
Board. The Central society gives nothing but advice. 

Were it otherwise the societies would be tempted to 
leave all the responsibiEty on the society, and would 
cease to be co-operative. AE appEcations for the estab- 
Eshment of new societies are dealt with at the central 
office, and in consultation with the local organiser. 

When such an application is approved, the organiser 
is instructed to attend a preliminary meeting which 
is convened by poster or circular. The people are 
prepared for this meeting by the dissemination of 
leaflets or pamphlets dealing with the particular type 
of society it is proposed to form. The organiser sup- 
plements the information contained in the leaflets 
and at the conclusion of his address invitee questions 
by those present. Judging by my own experience, he 
is usually weE “heckled,’’ but as he knows his sub- 
ject he generaEy succeeds in convincing every person 
except those who attend the meeting to oppose the 
scheme. 

21347. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you not find, in 
fact, that the number of advisers and organisers of 
different interests, and different departments, has be- 
come so large as to confuse and distract the tenants. 

From the evidence We have had, it appears to me 
that the Irish small tenant never has a moment’s rest 
given him. The moment one organiser is out of his 
cabin, two more are waiting at the door to advise 
him to do something else, and although I admit each 
one of them may give him good advice, the effect pro- 
duced on my mind from what we have heard is that 
though they have the best intentions, they become so 
numerous as to be necessarily very confusing to the 
tenants ? — The functions of our organisers and those 
of the Department of Agriculture are so different 
that confusion between their duties no longer exists 
■in the minds of the people. Unquestionably there was 
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a confusion at the time the Department started, and 
when we had not arranged our scheme of work so well 
as we have now. We break the ground for the De- 
partment in organising the people into societies, 
and we always try to prevent any confusion by ex- 
plaining we are not the Department of Agriculture. 
I think they understand it now. 

21348. From your experience is there any particular 
danger of confusion ? — I should not say there is now. 

21349. Do you find when you are going round that 
the people are confused by the different sources from 
which advice as to the management of business reaches 
them ? — No, because the advice does not clash. It is 
cn different subjects. 

21350. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You won’t say from 
your own experience, and the experience of the dif- 
ferent gentlemen for whom you speak, that they did 
not find that the thing was carried a little too far ? — 
We are getting over the difficulty very much more 
quickly than we thought we could. We give each of 
our organisers a district. He becomes very well 
known in the district after a while ; I don’t say 
known to everybody, but known to everybody con- 
nected with the societies with whom he has to do 
business, and there is no danger of confusing his in- 
dividuality or business with those of other persons. 
As I said before, the duties of our officials are so very 
clearly defined that unless people made up their minds 
to misunderstand what we were doing they could 
hardly do so. 

21351. Mr. Kavanagh. — Y ou have now a subsidy 
from the Department of Agriculture ? — Yes. 

21352. What work are you going to carry on with 
that? — We don’t propose to make any change in the 
nature of our work, but to extend it more than be- 
fore. It is the same kind of work with this difference. 
Before the Department was created we had, in ad- 
dition to introducing co-operative organisation, to 
supplement it by giving technical instruction and 
advice. Now it is no longer necessary for us to do 
that, because all that has been taken over by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

21353. Then you are merely going to carry on the 
same kind of work with the funds of the Department 
that you did before ?— Precisely. The same work that 
we did before. Where opposition is shown, it rarely 
takes the form of a frontal attack on the co-opera- 
tive principle. It has become the fashion of those 
who oppose the society to say, “ We are in favour of 
! true co-operation,’ but this is not the real thing ; 
it is a landlord’s dodge to get more rent, or a higher 
price for his land ; it is a political move to distract 
the minds of the people from Home Rule ; it is an 
attempt to enrich the farmer by robbing the shop- 
keeper, or if it aims at none of these things, its sole 
object is to maintain a staff of organisers and offi- 
cials. It must .be so, for nobody ever did anything 
for nothing in Ireland.” Hundreds of times have I 
had to answer such objections as these, and as a cer- 
tain section of the Irish Press sedulously fosters these 
ideas, our organisers are met almost everywhere with 
the same points which are trotted out one after an- 
other by men who are not farmers, who cannot if 
they are intelligent, believe in the truth of what they 
say, but who fear that the co-operative movement will 
bring to the struggling farming community of Ire- 
land freedom from extortion and rapacity. The best 
replies to these attacks will be found in the opinions 
expressed by the societies themselves in the printed 
resolutions which have been embodied in the 
last report _ of the society. I have dwelt on 
this opposition at some length, for it is a very real 
factor m increasing the cost of organisation. I can 
imagine how rapid our progress might have been if 
every Irish member of Parliament had lent his power- 
ful aid m his constituency in promoting the co-opera- 
tive movement. Most of this opposition, besides being 
dishonest is unwarranted by the facte, for, taking it 
all round, the co-operative movement, by increasing 
the revenue of the farmer, has enabled him to spend 
more and to pay more promptly, and the shopkeeper 
has thereby benefited. But, even were it not so, the 
ordinary trader was neither in a position to reach the 
best markets with any produce which he handled, nor 
was he qualified as an efficient distributor of seeds 
manures, or feeding stuffs by reason of the fact that 
exoept in rare cases he had no special knowledge of 
this branch of business, and merely sold what he him- 
self bought without question, but with such profits 
added on as he could induce his customer to pay. 


Thus seeds were bought by him and sold to the farmer 
with never a word as to germination and purity ; the 
provisions of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act 
were a dead letter, and wholly unsuitable manures 
were sold at prices far beyond their value. Traders 
have told me again and again that owing to long 
credit and bad debts this business did not pay them ■ 
moreover, the number of persons engaged in the trade 
was out of all proportion to its volume and it was 
only taken up as an adjunct to other business. This 
being so, it is difficult to understand the reason for all 
this outcry against co-operation by the traders, unless 
it is because they fear that the co-operative societies 
will take up the supply of household goods to their 
members. This the society has never advocated or 
encouraged, but as the societies are perfectly free to do 
so if they choose, the traders would be well advised 
to reconsider their present attitude of hostility. 

21354. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I shall ask you for 
an explanation of this. You have stated that this is 
a very bad paying trade. You have been told 
over and over again that it does not pay, 
but you go on to say that the number of 
persons engaged in the trade was out of all propor- 
tion to its volume. This needs some explanation. 
The number of people taking up a trade generally re- 
duces, instead of increasing, when it does not pay?— 
The ordinary shopkeeper has his clientele as distin- 
guished from stray customers. He hates to see any 
of his customers go past his door for anything, and 
even though certain things do not pay him he stocks 
them. 


21355. He holds that indirectly it will pay him ? — 
I suppose indirectly. The Commission will, I hope, 
excuse this digression, but it is of great importance 
that the policy of the society towards traders should 
be made perfectly clear. To return to the organisa- 
tion of a “General Purposes Society,” I assumed for 
my present purpose that the society had commenced 
with a preliminary meeting. The next step would be 
for a provisional committee to canvass for shares. 
The shares are £1 nominal value, and usually 5s., 
but sometimes 2s. 6 d. per share is paid on application, 
while further calls may from time to time be made as 
required. The number of shares held is usually regu- 
lated by the poor law valuation of the member’s hold- 
ing, or, in the case of creameries, by the number of 
cows his holding will carry. The liability of the 
member is limited to the amount of his shares. Gene- 
rally speaking, the share capital does not suffice to 
adequately equip the society with funds, and in order 
to supplement it, the committee of the society give a 
joint and several guarantee for the amount of the 
extra capital required by the society to the nearest 
branch of a joint stock bank, in which they have pre- 
viously opened an account. 


_ 21356. When you say the liability of a member is 
limited to his share, does that mean the fully paid 
up share — if a man takes a £1 share and pays up 5s. 
he is liable for the 15s. balance ? — Yes. The banks 

permits a society so guaranteed to overdraw its ac- 
count to the extent of the guarantee, and charges a 
fixed rate of 4 per cent, for the amount so overdrawn, 
the interest being calculated from day to day. 

21357. Is that interest permanent? — Yes. It is a 
special concession given to our Society. 

21358. It does not fluctuate with bank-rate? — It 
does not. The weak points in this otherwise satisfac- 
tory method of finance are that the ordinary members 
are liable only to the extent of the uncalled portion of 
their shares, while the members of the Committee are 
liable individually and collectively for the entire 
amount borrowed from the bank. This fact is apt to 
deter men of substance from becoming guarantors, as 
they know that in case the bank has to call up the 
advance, they would naturally be selected as being the 
On the other hand, this heavy respon- 
sibility assumed by the guarantors ensures more care- 
rs; “a^gement than would be likely were each mem- 
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share of its debts. Interest is paid on shared capital 


e per cent. 
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bers of the Committee. Then another provision is that 
persons cannot be removed from the Committee as long 
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21360. Sir John Colomb.— And take the responsi- 
bility ? — And take the responsibility also. As I have 
before explained, the societies already formed are all 
independently incorporated bodies and each manages 
its own affairs. The Committee is selected by the 
members and the Manager and Secretary by the Com- 
mittee. In creameries a regular salary is paid to the 
Manager, the remuneration varying from £1 to £3 a 
week, and sometimes even more. 

21361. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are speaking of 
the General Purposes Society ?— No ; but of the kind 
of society we have started. The General Purposes 
Society is the society I recommend for the Congested 
Districts. This particular reference is to societies 
already in existence elsewhere. 

21362. Sir John Colomb. — Are there many General 
Purposes Societies formed? — There are societies which 
fulfil three or four functions, but there are no socie- 
ties specially formed. 

21363. I understood you were giving the Commis- 
sion a sketch of how you would form a General Pur- 
pose Society ? — But then I want to show you what re- 
muneration the officials of societies generally get, and 
I differentiate between each class of society in this 
portion of my statement. The salary of a manager of 
a poultry and egg marketing society would range from 
£1 to £2. 

21364. Is that £1 to £2 a week ? — -Yes. In societies 
whose business consists in purchasing manures and 
seeds, etc., for their members, the manager is gene- 
rally paid by a percentage charged on the actual 
sales, to which is sometimes added a bonus on the 
profits. The members share between them any profit 
earned pro rata to the amount of each individual’s 
trade with the society, but no cash payment is made 
until the outstanding balance on the shares has been 
paid up either in cash or calls or by the allocation of 
the dividends accruing from profits. In addition to 
organising these societies, the Society provides them 
with proper forms of account books and instructs the 
managers and committees as to how their transactions 
should be recorded in these books so as to facilitate the 
annual audit which is required by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. I have spoken of a “ General Purposes So- 
ciety ” as being the most suitable for adoption by the 
people in Congested Districts. Elsewhere our experi- 
ence shows us that it is exceedingly difficult to secure 
a harmonious blend of large with small farmers, of 
those mainly engaged in tillage with those who are 
chiefly dairymen and of farmers in general with 
labourers. In the Congested Districts, however, there 
are no such distinctions, except perhaps where there 
are fishermen as well as farmers, but then the fisher- 
man is usually amphibious. In such a homogeneous 
community the “General Purposes Society” is de- 
cidedly the best, provided that its businesses are de- 
partmentalised and separate accounts kept for each. 
Thus a society might operate a creamery under a de 
centralised system of auxiliaries, of which I sh3 : l 
have a good deal to say later ; it might also sell its 
members’ poultry, eggs, honey, and other produce, and 
it might procure their agricultural requisites. All 
these branches of business fit in well with each other 
and may easily be supervised by one good manager, to 
whom a substantial salary can be paid. Where a 
society sells its members’ produce, it may either act as 
a commission agent or as a merchant body ; it acts 
altogether as an agent where it supplies them with 
agricultural, goods. Where a member requires credit, 
and no credit society is available, the Committee may 
give reasonable time for payment to any member who 
can afford security. In such cases, five per cent, is 
added to the cash selling price of the goods, and as 
the Society can finance these operations through its 
bankers at fonr per cent., there is a small extra margin 
of profit on such transactions. 

21365. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you mean five per 
cent, per annum? — Yes. We don’t encourage credit, 
but if a man wants the things, and 13 honest and 
has good security, there is no reason why he should 
not get it. If you did not make the system rather elastic 
you would force the people to go to the shopkeepers, 
where he could get credit and have to pay a great deal 
more than the thing is worth. It must be always 
remembered that the people have not got enough 
n,0 ? e y j 11 their land. They have not got the capital, 
and although we would desire to see them paying cash 
for everything, it is not practicable at this stage. We 
“ust begin by degrees and educate them up. 

21366. Mr. Sutherland.— There is not enough 
money in circulation in the district ?— No. 


21367. What agencies are there? Are there banks? 
—There is hardly a town or even fair-sized village 
that has not got a branch of a joint stock bank, or 
sometimes two. 

21368. Do they never do anything to encourage local 
industry? — I would not like to say that, because the 
banks have treated us very reasonably about the socie- 
ties. 

21369. They have a guarantee from you? — They 
have not got a better guarantee than they could get in 
other cases. I think Irish banks are always willing 
to help on any industry that is practicable in the 
country. 

21370. If that is so you have a solution of the whole 
question so far as the financing of these things is con- 
cerned ? — I think the tendency is to expect more from 
banks than as banks they have any right to give. 

21371. There was not the slightest expression of 
opinion by any person before us that the local banks 
would do anything to encourage the fisheries of Ire- 
land, yet they are the greatest engines we have for en- 
couraging the fisheries in Scotland. They advance 
thousands and thousands every year to men who want 
beats? — I should say from my experience that you 
generally find the local bank manager always readv 
to take part as far as he can as a bank official in 
efforts for the promotion of any local industry. You 
will generally find his directors behind him. 

21372. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is it the case that 
they are prepared to give credit on security which 
other bankers would rather shy at ?— The Irish banker 
is rather conservative. He safeguards his share- 
holders well. 
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21373. Sir John Colomb. — Has not it been your ex- 
perience that the facilities for borrowing from banks 
in Ireland are very much more lax and very much 
more free generally than the facilities given by banks 
in almost any other country in the world ? — I have not 
had experience of banks in other countries. Certainly, 
I don’t think that banks lend recklessly in Ireland. 
At all events, they don’t make many losses. 

21374. Sir Francis Mowatt. — They would not pay 
a man interest on an overdraft? — I have come across 
a case where a man had a very considerable amount 
of interest on deposit in the bank at one per cent., or 
whatever was the current rate, and when he wanted to 
pay his rent he borrowed a 6mall sum to do so at six 
per cent. 

21375. Sir John Colomb.— Is not that very com- 
mon ? — I think so. The reason given in these cases 
is that if the man disturbed what he had in the bank 
he might not have the strength of mind to put it up 
again. 

21376. He did not trust himself ? — No. 

21377. It is a very common thing? — Yes. To con- 

tinue with my statement:— The societies which 
deal in eggs and poultry perform a very useful 
function Jor their members. In remote places in the 
West of Ireland it is of little benefit to people to im- 
prove the breeds of their poultry so as to produce 
better table fowl or larger eggs if they are not at the 
same time enabled to obtain their full market value. 
These improvement cost money, and they may be 
made profitable with good marketing facilities, but 
scarcely otherwise. The great market of the world is- 
England ; its buyers may pick and choose between a 
score of competing couni ries, all straining every nerve 
to secure the foremost place for their produce. In 
such a competition as this, the “ Congest,” indivi- 
dually, is nowhere; collectively, he may become a 
force. Our mild climate and our proximity to the 
great centres of distribution are in our favour. All 
that is needed is organisation. The modus operandx 
of a society dealing with this class of produce is this : 
It purchases its members’ eggs by weight instead of 
by the dozen or score, thus giving those whose fowls 
produce large eggs their full value; it pays cash for 
them in contradistinction to the generally established 
custom of bartering groceries; it either collects or re- 
ceives them frequently ; it tests every egg for freshness ; 
it grades them according to weight, it rejects all that 
are stale or dirty, and it packs them in such a manner 
as to attract buyers in Great Britain; it sells them 
under a distinctive National Trade Mark, which is 
already well known and appreciated on the markets, 
and it divides amongst its members, over and above 
the full market price which they leceive at the time 
of supplying, whatever trading profit is realised on 
the ultimate sale. These operations have done much 
to revive the somewh-it tarnished reputation of ihe 
Q 2 
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' to sensibly increase the number and average weight of 
Mr. R. A. the egg produced here in Ireland. 

Anderson. 21378. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say the 

Society sells the eggs with a distinctive national trade 
mark, do you mean that it is a general trade mark, or 
does it show that it came from a particular society ?— 
It has a trade mark for all Ireland, which we regis- 
tered so as to identify where the eggs came from, be- 
cause we found that large quantities of Russian eggs 
were being brought into Belfast, were being packed 
there in Irish cases, and sent from Belfast to England 
to be sold as Irish eggs, and we found it necessary to 
register this national trade mark, which could not be 
mistaken. 

21379. The national trade mark shows that it was 
laid in. Ireland? — Yes, to show the origin of the egg. 

21380. Not that it came from a particular society 
which has established a reputation ? — No. Each 

society is designated by a number for reference. 

21381. Sir John Colomb. — By proximity to great 
centres of distribution do you refer to Ireland gener- 
ally or the congested districts? — I am talking of such 
places as London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and so on. Centres of consumption might be a better 
phrase. 

21382. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You don’t hold, as 
we Lave heard from many persons, that the remote 
parts of Ireland are unable to get their products to 
the market because of the want of means of communi- 
cation ? — They are to some extent handicapped, 
but I don’t think it is such a handicap as 
is popularly supposed. Organised producers can 
send their things together in quantity which 
will make it worth while to bring them to a 
railway station, but, of course, if each person 
brings his own small parcel it is exceedingly difficult. 
According to the statistics of exports and imports re- 
cently published by the Department of Agriculture, 
the value of the eggs and poultry exported from Ire- 
land in 1904 was £2,800,000. There is no earthly 
doubt but that this source of national wealth could 
and would be at least doubled in a few years by organi- 
sation. For egg production, the Congested Districts 
are practically as well suited as anywhere else, and 
a doubled volume of production, coupled with an en- 
hanced price, would very materially add to the wealth 
of the people. I may here add it is generally under- 
stood in Ireland lb at the produce of twenty hens is 
equal to the produce cf one cow. 

21383. You say that the congested districts are a 
good place for the production of eggs ; but whether 
eggs are heavy depends largely on the hen being well 
fed ? — It depends more on the breed of the hen. 

21384. But she is not so good a mother unless she is 
well fed? — That is so. The successful production of 
table poultry is a rather more difficult matter, for all 
districts are not equally suitable. Moreover, the 
breeds which prove the best layers are not the best 
table birds, and so far no thoroughly satisfactory 
“general purposes” breed or cross has' been evolved. 
But in almost all districts considerable numbers of 
geese, ducks, and turkeys are raised, and a fair market 
awaits them provided they have been properly fed, 
killed, plucked, trussed, and packed. “ Cramming,” 
or artificial fattening, is being carried on at three Co- 
operative Poultry Societies to a considerable extent, 
and in time it is hoped that suitable table fowl, fat- 
tened in Ireland, may command in the British mar- 
kets as good prices as are now realised by the Surrey 
and Sussex fatteners, who at present buy large quan- 
tities of chickens in Ireland, and, having crammed 
them, sell them in London as “ Surrey ” or “ Sussex” 
fowls. 

21385. You allude to three co-operative poultry 
societies that go in for cramming ? — Yes, but it is very 
difficult to get into the London markets with the Irish 
crammed fowls, Surrey and Sussex fowls have such a 
hold in the market there. London is one ’ of the most 
difficult markets to get into. We are trying to make 
a beginning by capturing markets in some of the 
smaller towns where competition is less keen and 
where we are doing a great deal better than in London 
with the produce of these societies. 

21386. On the merits, do they turn out really good 
fat fowl ?— They turn out first-rate fowl in these three 
places. 

21387. Can you tell me the price at which they turn 
them out ? — I could not offhand, but I could get the 
information for the Commission. In each of these 


societies they have an expert fattener who has been 
thoroughly trained in his business and understands 
the requirements of the trade. 

21388. Sir John Colomb.— They cannot undersell 
Surrey and Sussex crammed fowl and make a profit? 
— The margin of profit on cramming is not so great 
as is popularly supposed. 

21389. Sir Francis Mowatt. — There must be a con- 
siderable market in Ireland for fatted fowls? — Nos 
this particular kind of heavy fatted fowls. They are 
more bought by hotels and restaurants. In Ireland 
tho people prefer a smaller bird than that which is 
usually sold in London. One great lesson that our 
people need to learn and take to heart is that to pro- 
duce in great quantities eggs and chickens at seasons 
when the markets are glutted and to produce scarcely 
any when the markets are bare is uneconomical and 
wasteful. More attention to hatching in the right 
season, to proper housing and feeding, would speedily 
bring about a more uniform supply all the year round, 
and the slight extra trouble would be amply repaid by 
the prices realised. I may just add that the societies, 
as far as possible, purchase the poultry, as in the 
case of eggs, by weight, but, of course, the quality of 
the bird has also to be taken into account. 

21390. Sir John Colomb. — Is it or is it not the case 
that the dampness of climate is unfavourable to the 
fowl industry? — Yes, to the production of chickens, 
but not so much as the production of eggs. I now 
come to a very important branch of industry which 
enters considerably into the economics of the Con- 
gested Districts — dairying. By dairying I do not 

mean the production by slow degrees of a lump of 
grease by each farmer — called by courtesy butter — but 
the production of milk, the surplus of which, after 
having provided lor the wants of the household, may, 
by a little skill and care, be converted into a really 
saleable article, marketable at a remunerative price. 
Having suffered many sensations in trying to consume 
“ congested butter,” and having some slight knowledge 
of the butter-making industry, I can say with con- 
fidence that a modification of the creamery system 
carried on elsewhere in Ireland would prove a great 
boon to the people whose conditions this Commission 
desires to improve. Whether we like it or not, • it may 
be taken for gr luted that the home butter-making in- 
dustry as a business is doomed ; as a pastime it has 
nothing to recommend it. The consumer is too well 
catered for and has grown too fastidious to enjoy the 
surprises which lie in store for anyone who may eat 
“ congested butter.” Its variety soon loses its charm, 
and tho consumer reverts to the product of the 
creamery, which, in season and out of season, main- 
tains a high level of good quality. As we cannot 
change the taste of the consumer and as the profits oi 
the industry depend upon his patronage, it follows 
that our butter makers must conform to the demands 
of “ a market which knows no sentiment, but simply 
obeys, with clockwork regularity, the law of demand 
and supply.” The cwner of one or two cows can only 
obtain access to such markets by associating himself 
with several others similarly circumstanced. They 
join forces and combine to buy a hand separator or one. 
dnven by a pony. A daughter of one of the asso- 
ciated families obtains instruction in modern dairying, 
and acts as dairymaid for the townland. The milk is 
brought to her house, where the separator is installed, 
and is sampled and separated. Those who bring their 
milk also bring their eggs, their honey, and their 
poultry. On the completion of the separating process 
the partners in this little townland undertaking re- 
turn to their homes with their separated milk, to be 
used for calf, pig, and poultry feeding, as well as for 
domestic purposes. The townland dairymaid brings 
or sends the united product of cream, eggs, poultry, 
and honey to the “General Purposes Society,” wnere 
it is prepared for market and the returns in due 
course are made in cash through each townland collec- 
tor. 

21391. Is this a picture, a freehand picture, of 
what might be, or a description of what is going on?— 
It is intended for what might be. It is true that this 
all entails expense — considerable expense — it also en- 
tails punctuality of delivery. But, while the expense 
and trouble are probably greater than have to be 
borne by larger producers, the margin of profit in the 
case of tho small producer is far in excess of that of 
the fanner on a large scale. 

21392. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Is that correct ?— The 
margin of waste it would be more correct to say The 
difference between what he gets and what he might 
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get in the case of a small producer is greater. I will 
give you some figures directly to show what I mean. 
The large farmer produces in considerable volume, 
and. even without the aid of co-operation, he can 
realise a fair price for his : output. As “congested 
butter ” usually sells at from 2d. to 3d. per lb. below 
what other, butter fetches, there is ample margin for 
extra profit, even after paying all the expenses en- 
tailed by handling small quantities. This is my 
.simple scheme for a “ General Purposes Society” and 
its townland ramifications. The Commission may be 
in doubt as to how a “ General Purposes 
Society” could get into the markets at the other 
.side, so I think it right to say here that the marketing 
problem has been already solved by the establishment 
of trade federations of such societies which are pre- 
pared to sell all produce entrusted to them on a small 
commission sufficient to cover their working expenses 
and pay a dividend on their capital. These federa- 
tions, moreover, guarantee those societies which are 
their members against bad debts. 

21393. Where are these societies? — Dublin and 
Limerick are their two centres. They have got several 
•depots at the British side. 

21393a. That is where your General Purpose So- 
ciety would forward its butter ? — Yes. 

21394. And they in turn would look to the English 
markets ? — Yes. 

21395. And the Irish town market 1 — They would sell 
it in both Dublin and Belfast, and also on this side. 

21396. Sir John Colomb. — Is there a growth in the 
usage of these trade federations by the farmers? — 
Yes. 

21397. Business is increasing? — Yes, steadily in- 
creasing. 

21398. Could you give us any table or statement to 
enable the Commission to judge of the growth that 
exists ? — Straight off I could not give any figures. 

21399. Mr. Kavanagh. — The number of societies? — 
No, because the business done through the federation 
has not grown at the same rate as the societies have 
grown, and the reason is that since the societies have 
started competition for the product has grown. Com- 
petition is so keen for the produce of these creameries 
that the societies can find more outlets than before. 

• 21400. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would you say that 
an ordinary well-conducted creamery can always sell 
all the creamery butter that it can turn out? — Yes, 
without any difficulty whatever. There seems to be a 
general feeling that the “congest” cannot live by farm- 
ing alone. In this I am, from my knowledge of the 
country, inclined to agree, but it is extremely diffi- 
cult to suggest any form of industry unconnected with 
the land, which with any reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess could be embarked upon in the congested dis- 
tricts. The best of the population emigrate, the re- 
maining stalwarts, in many cases, migrate, and few 
are left except the very old and the very young. 
Some of the ideas I have outlined might, if acted up- 
on, retain in profitable labour the employment of a 
certain number of migrants ; there are also possibili- 
ties in the land itself which might tend in that direc- 
tion. For example, flax, of the very finest quality, 
has been grown, and is being grown in the Ballina 
and Killala districts ; early potatoes have been suc- 
cessfully grown in Aran and in West Cork. I have 
seen myself in Aran, growing in the open air, spring 
flowers which elsewhere in Ireland at that 
season required the protection of glass, and 
for which there was a good demand in our 
home markets. Bee-keeping is practically un- 

developed, though heather honey, which fetches 
the highest price, might be produced by the 
ton in every western county in Ireland. Such home 
industries as lace and crochet-making have been estab- 
lished in connection with societies by the society, and 
while this branch of work is at present somewhat 
overdone, it is certain that really good work of this 
sort might be counted on as a source of considerable 
income. 

21401. What do you mean by saying that this 
branch of work is overdone — do you mean that pro- 
ducers cannot get rid of the output? — There is what 
is called a “ slump ” in the market in crochet at pre- 
sent. Another thing is that unfortunately in a num- 
ber of these societies the work is not as well done as 
it might be. They turn out a good deal of inferior 
work for which they expect to get a high price, and 
when it goes to market they are very much disap- 
pointed because it brings only an inferior price. 


21402. You speak of that from youi own knowledge ? pj, 2 i 1907 
— Yes. ‘ _I. 

21403. It is not quite consistent with evidence we Mr. R. A. 
have had on the subject. Some of the work of these Anderson, 
lace and crochet workers is, you say, not up to the 
standard and does not get the highest price? — Yes; 
and low class crochet and lace work finds a 
very dangerous competitor in the machine-made 
article. Only the high-class lace and crochet 
ought to be encouraged. To a people on the 
verge of starvation, living on insufficient and 
miserable holdings, the idea of enlargement of 
farms is naturally popular. As this policy 
of enlarging holdings has been extensively adopted by 
the Congested Districts Board, I am emboldened to 
put forward one or two considerations. Why not, 
when a suitable grazing farm is available within reach 
of a co-operative society, adopt the simple, inexpen- 
sive and satisfactory system of selling it to the 
society to be held as common grazing? — The experi- 
ment has been tried by the society, and has worked 
most satisfactorily. Several farms hitherto rented by 
graziers were rented by co-operative societies whose 
members’ cattle were admitted to grazing at an agreed 
rate per head. The society employed a common herd 
and the grazing rents collected left a considerable 
margin for dividend over and above the rent of the 
farm. It is well known that cattle thrive far better 
when they have a wide range, as in these cases, than 
if they are confined to a restricted area. 

21404. Sir John Coloaeb. — The experiment has been 
tried ? — Yes. 

21405. Cannot you give us any further particulars 
of where the experiment has been tried, what was the 
area, the number of cattle, the fees charged, and the 
amount of the receipts ? — The two cases where it was 
pursued in connection with co-operative societies were 
at Killaroran and Tissara, both in the County Ros- 
common. 

21406. Are you speaking of societies formed under 
your auspices? — Yes, but not formed for the special 
purpose. The members of the society wanted addi- 
tional grazing land. The neighbouring landlord let 
them these two large farms on which they put a herd, 
and then by arrangement put a certain number of 
cattle. The charge for these cattle was fixed in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary grazing rates charged per 
head, and the men paid these rates. At the end of 
the year after paying the rent, which was a competi- 
tion rent for these grazing farms, there was a very 
considerable margin of profit left. For one year, as 
far as I can recollect, they had about £100 profit out 
of these two farms. 

21407. Taking that particular case, could you hand 
in a statement showing the number of persons who 
formed the co-operative societies, the size of the hold- 
ings they took up, and the rent and the particulars 
of the charge, so that the Commissioners can under- 
stand the results of that concrete experiment? — Very 
welL* 

21408. Sir Francis Mowatt. — D o they keep any ac- 
counts ? — Yes. 

21409. Could we see them ? — I can easily get a full 
report on the experiment. 

21410. You might do so, and, if possible, as to both 
cases ? — .Very well. There is a third case I might 
mention quite different from the ordinary case. It 
was the County Meath, where the richest grazing land 
in Ireland is to be found. Co-operative grazing was 
carried on quite successfully there, I think, under the 
direction of the president of our society, Colonel 
Everard. I think he could get particulars of it.. 

21411. It would be extremely interesting if we could 
get the audited accounts for those three experiments. 

You will let us know how long they have been run- 
ning ? — In one case I think they have stopped it, be- 
cause the land was sold which they used to rent before. 

In the other case of Killaroran they are still going 
on. I am not quite sure whether they are going on 
in the County Meath. I don’t wish to introduce a 
political question — and almost any question connected 
with land in Ireland has become political — but it is 
exceedingly difficult for co-operative societies to get at 
any of these farms because the clamour of the people 
who think they know better is to have these farms 
divided. We, from experience, hold it is quite wrong 
to divide these farms except in special cases, and that 
it is better to keep them as tracts of common grazing 
for the community and let them confine themselves 19 
tilling their holdings. 


* See p. 232 el seq. 
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21412. Sir John Colomb. — In addition to the ac- 
counts and the other information that has been asked 
for I am very anxious to learn the size of the hold- 
ings of the members of the co-operative society engaged 
in the undertaking ? — The size of the holdings of the 
members as well as the area, they got? 

21413. Yes, because it bears on the point of the 
necessity of the small holders for an outlet for their 
cattle? — Very well. I will get the fullest informa- 
tion possible about it. As regards the enlargement 
and improvement of holdings, I desire to say a few 
words. The report of the Small Holdings Committee 
declares in favour of co-operation. Its verdict is that 
agricultural co-operation is absolutely essential to a 
peasant proprietary. The peasant proprietor must be 
supplied with capital, he must be taught better 
methods, but when all this is done (and he can only 
be safely supplied with capital through co- 
operation) he will still need co-operative purchase 
and co-operative sale. In all the schemes I have seen 
for putting the occupying tenant in possession of his 
holding, I have seen no reference to any scheme of 
co-operation, and, in my opinion, without co-opera- 
tion, he must fail. -He is not educated like his 
foreign competitor, or he would adopt the system 
spontaneously ; lie must be led into it, and it is the 
plain duty of the society to do so. The country at 
large has recognised this necessity, and has through 
the Council of Agriculture decreed that it shall be 
done by the society, aided by funds from the Depart- 
ment. I propose et the end of this general statement, 
and subject to the pleasure of the Commission, to give 
evidence as to the working of certain creameries and 
agricultural societies in Congested Districts which 
were mentioned incidentally by Mr. George Russell, 
but not dealt with in his evidence. It is my hopie 
that what I and others have said on the subject may 
convince this Commission of the utility of our work, 
end direct its findings towards a report so framed as 
to enable us to extend our operations in congested 
districts pari passu with those assisted in Ireland by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

21414. Mr. Sutherland. — You quoted the report of 
Hie Small Holdings 'Committee. I presume that that 
•is the committee which has recently reported ? — Yes. 

21415. And that committee had reference altogether 
to the small holdings created under the Act of Par- 
liament passed several years ago? — In 1892. 

21416. Is there any similarity between the holdings 
that were established under that Act and the holdings 
that are in existence in Ireland, so much as to justify 
you in saying that the same conditions might equally 
apply to both. You know the small extent of these 
holdings ? — Yes, I do, but I think the productiveness 
of the English holding would be far greater than the 
productiveness of a very much larger holding in the 
congested districts. 

21417. You know the very limited scope of that Act, 
the very few small holdings that have been created 
under it?— Yes. I have not read the Act itself, but 
ln , e re P or ^ the Commission I was very much 
struck by what they said because the conclusions the 
Committee came to were precisely the conclusions 
which we have come to in Ireland. 

2 J 41 8- Arguing from different circumstances alto- 
gether ?— Quite so. 

21419 Take, for instance, the holder in England. 
He would be a man entirely new to agriculture. He 
would not have had a holding before?— He might or 
might not. 

21420. As a general rule, he would not ? — I am not 
prepared to say that, because I do not know. I have 
never been on any of these small holdings in Eng- 

21421. The point is while co-operation might or 
might not be a good thing, it does not follow of 
necessity, because it would apply in England, and to 
the circumstances there it would be equally applicable 
to Ireland ? — We find in Ireland without co-operation 
that these people who get into large holdings have no 
capital to begin with, and no market for their pro- 
duce, no market to buy their requirements in, and 
they lack in addition to that a great deal of necessary 
knowledge of ordinary business that we claim we can 
give them through these co-operative societies. 

21422. They seem to be very helpless. Snrely the 
experience of the Congested Districts Board in dealing 
with the Dillon Estate shows that the people are per- 
fectly able to take care of their own affairs there. 
Don t you think so ? — I know something about that 


part of the world, and I should say that on the 
Dillon Estate they are as much in need of co-opera- 
tion as any pant of Ireland. 

21423. But they are getting on ? — They would go in 
for better if they had co-operative societies. The 
gentlemen who gave evidence on behalf of the Con- 
gested Districts Board themselves admit it, because 
they are assisting to extend the co-operative move- 
ments in those districts. 

21424. I suppose that in Ireland it could not be so 
difficult to induce co-operation in as it was the old 
spirit of Irish life? — Yes. It is to some extent a 
revival of the old clan system. 

21425. Sir John Colomb. — With reference ,to that 
theory as to co-operation being a sort of hereditary in- 
stinct, do you not find that a feature at all events in 
the western and southern peasant is his absolute mis- 
tiust of his neighbour in all matters of business ? — Yes, 
we found that a very serious barrier indeed, but some- 
how or other — I don’t want to claim more for our 
co-operative work than we are entitled to claim for 
it — this difficulty is disappearing. The mere fact of 
people meeting together to do business in common 
which they never did before, has done more to break 
down this barrier of mistrust and suspicion than 
anything else. 

21426. Another characteristic is the difficulty of 
getting anybody even of the better class in Ireland tc 
believe that any body can engage in public work 
without his being in a subterranean way working for 
his own advantage? — Yes. 

21427. There is a total absence of belief in public 
spirit, and an assumption that what a man is trying 
to do in public matters is for private reasons ? — Yes.. 
A most striking example of that was Sir Horace 
Plunkett himself. 

21428. Do you think if this co-operative spirit be- 
came widespread that that evil feeling would be likely 
to be mitigated? — I think it would disappear ‘alto- 
gether. I base my answer on my own experience. In 
almost every case where a number of farmers came to- 
gether to form a society, if the local landlord is at 
all a good business man they almost invariably try 
to get him to take the chair at their meeting, and be- 
come president of the society. It is a very satisfactory 
sign. We find that questions of religious or political 
difference don’t prevent the members of our societies 
electing the best men on our committees. That is a 
very satisfactory result. Whether it is the result of 
our work or whether it is that more enlightenment 
and toleration are coming into the country I don’t 
know. 

21429. You mentioned that latterly portion of your 
society’s income has been derived from a subsidy or 
grant by the Department of Agriculture. Might T 
ask you, without going into the amount of subsidy,, 
was it given by the official side of the Department, or 
was the subsidy given and voted with the assent of the 
representative portion of the Central Council ?— In the 
first instance, the first grant that was made to the 
Organisation Society was a grant of £2,000 for one year 
for organising, agricultural banks, home industries so- 
cieties, and live-stock insurance societies. That was 
made by the Agricultural Board, which is two-third 
elected and one-third nominated. The next grant that 
was made in aid of the objects of the society for a 
scheme of work which is just about to conclude now, 
was a sum of £3,700. That was also voted by the 
Agricultural Board. Then last May the whole ques- 
tion of carrying on co-operative organisations came be- 
fore Hie Council of Agriculture. I must not forestall 
Sir Horace Plunkett, who is going to explain to the 
Commission, but I have the resolution here which was 
adopted by the Council. The meeting unanimously- 
declared itself in favour of promoting co-operation, 
and also that State funds should be spent in doing 
so ; but they left to be decided the precise means to be 
employed for -promoting co-operative organisations, 
whether it should be done directly by the Department 
of Agriculture or by County Councils, or indirectly 
through the Agricultural Organisation Society. Six 
months elapsed-, and another meeting was held prior 
to which Sir Horace Plunkett had circulated a memo- 
randum putting the case for the three alternatives 
before, the Council. This resolution was adopted by 
a majority of two to one : — “ This meeting of the 
Council, having regard to the unanimous resolution 
of . the Council meeting of 16th May expressing the 
opinion that it is desirable that the Department'shouldi 
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promote agricultural organisation and provide the 
funds necessary for the purpose, recommends that the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, which is the 
only existing body having a special knowledge of this 
work, should be aided in carrying out an approved 
scheme of agricultural organisation subject to effec- 
tive supervision of all expenditure in connection there- 
with by the Department, and that, with a view to 
stimulating contributions from societies and subscri- 
bers, and thus securing greater economy, as wall as 
evoking a greater measure of local effort, the subsidy 
granted by the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction should be in the form of a 
pro rata contribution.” That is to say if we get so 
much from our friends the Department would con- 
tribute so much more. That resolution was adopted, 
and the Agricultural Board will meet next week to 
-consider a scheme. 

21430. Suppose you took from the members of the 
•Council who passed the resolution the nominated mem- 
bers would there still have been a majority? — A clear 
majority of the elected element. 

21431. Mr. Sutherland. — Upon what section r 
the Act do you rely for the authority of the 
Department to do that? — I have not gone into 
that question, because I did not consider it 
was a matter that I could answer. I pre- 
sume the Vice-President of the Department will 
give that information. I wish to give a few addi- 
tional facts to supplement the evidence given by Mr. 
Russell. I notice he was questioned about a dairy 
society which was started in Donegal from which 
complaints were made to this Commission by Mr. 
Pearson. The facts about that case were rather un- 
fortunate. I don’t at all deny that we were to some 
extent responsible for the trouble that took place, but 
it certainly was not intentional on our part. Just 
at the time that that society was started in 1902 the 
people in that part of South Donegal were clamouring 
for dairy societies everywhere ; it was almost impos- 
sible to prevent them starting societies in impossible 
places. In this particular case a society was started 
in Donegal in the belief that it would embrace auxi- 
liary creameries working in connection with it at 
Inver and Kilteevogue. Both places started separate 
creameries on their own account. Meanwhile an ad- 
joining creamery, which was working previously as an 
auxiliary, equipped itself as a churning creamery, 
and became an active competitor with Donegal, throw- 
ing out auxiliaries within two miles of the latter. 
For this we could not be held responsible. We tried 
to lay down a line of demarcation between the two 
■districts, so as to secure sufficient milk for the Donegal 
Dreamery, but its competitors would not agree to that. 
Unfortunately the Donegal Society has been starved 
almost to the point of death. Whether we can save 
it by introducing other forms of co-operation, such as 
the egg industry, I don’t know, but I am trying to 
think out a scheme for them. But as evidence was 
given before the Commission on the matter, I should 
say that the relations between the Donegal society and 
our society are now and have been perfectly friendly. 

21432. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Would it be possible 
to get the Donegal company amalgamated with the 
others ? — I am afraid it would be a case of mixing oil 
and water. There is jealousy between the districts. 
The number of creameries working in or in connection 
with congested districts is 35 altogether— 9 in Donegal, 
1 in Fermanagh, 8 in Kerry, 8 in Leitrim, 1 in Mayo, 
3 in Roscommon, and 5 in Sligo. The total number of 
members of these societies is 7,260. The total trade 
turn-over in the last returns we have is £95,270. Then 
of agricultural societies, in Donegal there are 2, in 
Galway 9, in Mayo 22, in Sligo 2, or a total of 25. 
These have a membership of 4,002, and a trade turn- 
over of £10,071. Miscellaneous societies consisting of 
poultry societies, home industries societies, and flax 
societies, number 6, and have a membership of 455 
and a trade turn-over of £3,469. Exclusive of credit 
societies in congested districts, there are 76 other so- 
11,717 members, and a trade turn-over of 
±107,810. I should like to give an instance of one of 
those societies. This is at Camdonagh. 

. 2 ^ 433 - 18 this an example or an exception ?— This 
is given as an example. The chairman is Rev. John 
Doherty, priest of the parish. Last year— I have two 
balance-sheets— there was a turn-over of £1,866 by 
the creamery. They are working as an auxiliary to 
the creamery at the Lagan near Sallybrook. The 


farmers received for their milk 3'84 pence per gallon. p , 01 . 
They produced from 87,606 gallons of milk 39,3591bs. ‘ 

of butter. That was an average of one pound of but- Mr. R. A, 
ter to every 222 gallons of milk. Under the old plan Anderson, 
they could have produced only Ub. for three gallons 
of milk. That would have reduced the butter output 
from 39,000 to 29,000 pounds. They received for this 
butter 11 - 25 pence per pound. That is the wholesale 
price. Taking the value of the “ congested ” butter at 
eightpence, which is a very outside price, they could 
have realised on this basis 2 - 66 pence a gallon for their 
milk. That would have reduced the total amount 
which they received for their produce from £1,866 to 
£973, so they would have lost actually £893. Taking 
the produce of a cow at 400 gallons per annum, that 
would mean a difference, that is, a loss, of £1 19s. 4c? . 
per cow if they had not had the creamery, and on the 
full turn-over of the society would have meant that 
£893 less money would have been received. 

21434. Is that net profit or gross receipts? — Net re- 
ceipts in so far as the creamery is concerned ; but I 
am allowing nothing for working expenses to the 
farmer, whereas he could not have made and marketed 
his butter for nothing, whereas the full working ex- 
penses of the creamery are allowed in paying him the 
3‘84 pence per gallon. In addition to that, they paid 
off portion of their loan from the Congested Districts 
Board — they paid off £20 ; they paid off £49 8s. 6 d. 
old debts ; they reduced their bank overdraft from 
£197 to £124 ; they paid interest at 5 per cent, on 
their shares, .and allowed a full amount for deprecia- 
tion of their plant and buildings, and carried forward 
£58 19s. 9 d. This is very satisfactory as showing 
what has been done in a very poor district. 

21435. What is important about that is this — it 
would be extremely interesting and important if that 
is an example of what is done generally by co-opera- 
tive creameries in the West of Ireland. May I take it 
from you that in your opinion that is a fair example ? 

— There are much better ones than that. It is a fair 
example of a district of the kind. 

21436. You are of opinion that these creameries 
could be largely extended in number? — Yes, if some 
such system as I suggested in my general purposes 
society were adopted, but in most of the con- 
gested districts the cows are so few and far between 
that the collection of milk would be a matter of very 
great expense. At the same time the people are 
selling their butter at 8d. per lb. and it is possible 
to get Hid. for it, and there is a good margin there 
to pay for carting and other working expenses. 

21437. That brings me to a question I was going 
to ask you. Take a district where the people are 
widely scattered, would it be possible to expect men 
with one or two cows to carry their milk to some 
rather distant centre where the creamery was ? — No ; 
they would not do it. 

21438. Do you go so far as to say that in the ex- 
tremely poor western sea coast holdings creameries are 
practically not possible? — I am afraid they are not 
possible. Under my General Purposes Society plan 
they might be possible if you had hand separators and 
worked your auxiliaries in a smaller aree, 
because in the West of Ireland the roads are 
exceedingly bad and you have got to bring each man’s 
milk separately to the creameries. Otherwise you can- 
not test it. You cannot mix it up in a vat in the 
cart, or if you did you would fail to test the milk 
separately for each man, which is the basis of the 
dealing. 

21439. The advantages you are holding out for these 
co-operative creameries really applied only to crea- 
meries in inland comparatively well-to-do places?— 

Yes. The worst congested districts could not possibly 
support creameries in any circumstances. 

21440. You would not put creameries forward as one 
of the additional factors which might be brought into 
play to mitigate the poverty of the extremely poor 
congested places? — I would not. I am afraid the 
thing would be impracticable. 

21441. Sir John Colomb. — T he same principle 
applies in a more modest form to the hand separator, 
the one house being selected for the work of a small 
district, and the picture you gave us would be possible 
of realisation in certain districts? — Yes, but not in 
the very worst. * 

21442. What strikes me is that in the very worst 
there are no cows ? — Yes ; no cows. 

21443. I see that the price of the butter alone in 
Camdonagh wa3 more that the total valuation of 
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zi « 91 xnn- the land, "buildings, and everything in the' Garn- 
_I_ " donagh electoral division? — Yes. 

Mr. R. A- 21444. Obviously the operations of the creamery 

Anderson. are not confined to that particular electoral divi- 
sion ? — No. 

21445. But still it does show the high proportion 
butter bears in relation to valuation where the butter 
industry is properly worked on co-operative prin- 
ciples?— -If to this butter making industry had been 
added in the case of this society the sale of eggs 
the figure might have been * doubled, because 
in my experience of districts like Camdonagh 
the production of eggs added in the case of 
this society the sale of eggs the figure might 
have been doubled, because in my experi- 
ence of districts like Carndonagh the production of eggs 
runs the production of butter very close if it does 
not amount to more. Recent statistics show that the 
total export of poultry and eggs taken together ran 
the total value of the butter exports very close. The 
value of the butter exported from Ireland in 1904 was 
£3,200,000 and that of the eggs and poultry 
£2,800,000, which was only a difference of £400,000. 
In Ireland the value of the eggs consumed must be 


considerably in excess of the value of the butter. 
Consequently the total value of eggs and poultry may 
be taken to be nearly equal if not quite equal to the- 
production of butter. 

21446. Applying that to this particular district it 
means that butter, eggs, and poultry being taken 
together, the value exceeds altogether the total valua- 
tion of the district? — I should say so. 

21447. Leaving out cattle and everything else? — 
Yes. The actual butter produced now by the co- 
operative creamery started in Ireland amounts to more 
than half of the total value of the butter exported' 
annually from Ireland — that _ is the product of the- 
eo-operative creameries for which we are responsible. 

21448. The total product? — The total export value. 

21449. But there is a large question of home con- 
sumption? — Then it might be a great deal more than 
half. All we know is our creameries sell every year 
butter equal to more than half -of the ascertained' 
value of the butter exported from Ireland. 

21450. Is the butter from the creameries in the- 
main exported from Ireland? — Yes. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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FORTY-FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING, 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd, 1907, 

AT 1 1.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At Winchester House, 21, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnkll, g.c.s.1. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colojib, K.C.M.G.; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l.; 
Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Right Hon. Sir Horace 

21451. Chairman. — You have already given evi- 
dence before the Commission.* I was unfortunately 
unable to be present to hear you. Your evidence ex- 
tended over two or three days, I believe ? — For two and 
a half days. 

21452. The evidence you gave then yon have re- 
scribed as official evidence? — Yes. 

21453. You also undertook to put in a memoran- 
dum, which the Commission now have? — Yes.t 

21454. Will yon tell us how you draw the distinc- 
tion between official and unofficial evidence? — My 
official evidence dealt solely with that part of the 
reference to the Commission which brought in the 
Department. While this Commission was inquiring, 
inter alia, into the relations between the Congested 
Districts Board and the Department, another Commis- 
sion was inquiring exhaustively into the relations 
between the Congested Districts Board and the De- 
partment ; so I should not have explained for two and 
a half days what I had already explained to the other 
Commission only that I found, in the course of my 
examination that the Commissioners did not quite 
understand what the Department was. They had 
heard a great deal of evidence in going about the 
country as to the iniquities of the Department, but I 
don’t think they had a clear idea of the constitution, 
organisation, policy, and procedure of the Depart- 
ment, and I found it necessary to explain that. 

21455. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say the 
Commissioners yon are speaking of this Commission? 
— Yes. This Commission did not quite understand 
what had been explained before Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
Commission. That led to a duplication of evidence, 
but it was necessary. My evidence was official in the 
sense that it was not only agreed to by all the chief 
officers of the Department but was also, to the best of 
my belief, agreed to by the Agricultural Board. The 
evidence which I now propose to give, which I call 
my unofficial evidence, I give as a member of the 
Congested Districts Board from its start, as a student 
for twenty years of the problems that are before you, 
and also I give it from a somewhat long experience 
of practical work, in touch with the actual conditions 
in Ireland — partly in a voluntary capacity as an agri- 
cultural organiser, and partly in an official and ad- 
ministrative capacity. But I may say that the evi- 
dence I am now giving is official in this sense, that 
where it leads up to practical suggestions it is ap- 
proved of by the Department, and is in strict accord 
with the evidence that two of the officers of the De- 
partment have given within the last few days. 
Further I believe that it is in strict accord with the 
views of the Agricultural Board, but of course I can- 
not commit them because the definite practical mattera 
have not been brought officially before them. 

21456. Chairman. — In giving ns this evidence which 
yon have just described, do you mean to follow this 
memorandum, + or is the memorandum separate from 
what yon propose to tell us? — I propose to take the 
memorandum as read, but it might be a convenient 
course, if we followed it, paragraph by paragraph, 
and then I could answer any questions which any 
members of the Commission might wish to ask. 


Plunkett re-examined. 

21457. Chairman. — I am afraid we cannot follow Feb . 122, 1907, 
it paragraph by paragraph because there are seventy- — 
four paragraphs, and we should never get through it Hon - 

this morning. I think the best way would be for p^®° r t ® ce 
you to tell your own story in your own way and then we 
shall ask any questions. If there is any part of the 
memorandum which you think more important than 
other parts if yon would refer us to that then we 
could deal with it in that way, but I don’t think we 
can go through it paragraph by paragraph. 

21458. Sir Antony MacDonnell.-— I have only just 
received it this moment? — I understood you to say 
you had read it the other day, but you must have been 
thinking of some other. 

21459. I have not seen this before. I have read the 
papers Professor Campbell submitted. This is the 
first time I have seen this paper ? — That is rather un- 
fortunate because the memorandum was sent in as 
a declaration of policy, and the evidence given by 
Professor Campbell and Mr. Fletcher elaborated in 
detail the proposals which this memorandum con- 
tains. But I think, in the circumstances, the best 
use I can make of the time will probably be to follow 
the line of the memorandum. 

21460. Chairman —You can follow the line so far 
as the sequence is concerned, and you can tell us 
what part of the memorandum you aie dealing with, 
but to read each paragraph would take too long? — I 
did not propose to read any paragraph at all, but 1 
came here in the belief that the memorandum had 
been read by the Commissioners, which, I now learn, 
is not the case. This puts me in some difficulty. 

21461. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Could you not refer 
to its most important recommendations : for in- 
stance, you want to define congestion. That is a 
question of four lines ? — If I had known what was ex- 
pected of me, I might have done better, but I must 
now only do the best I can in the time at my disposal. 

The memorandum opens with a brief definition of con- 
gestion, which I need not even read-, because, as I 
state in the very first paragraph, the Royal Commission 
and the Department are substantially agreed as to 
the working definition I have given here. I then go 
on to explain that my treatment of the problem of 
congestion differs somewhat from the conventional treat- 
ment in that I look at the problem much more from 
what I call broadly the human side of things than 
from the material. I deal much more with such sub- 
jects as education and economic development than 
with the land question. All my own views have 
been formed from a study not only of the physical 
conditions to be dealt with, but still more of the charac- 
ter of the people whom we wish to help. In four 
paragraphs under the heading, “The people of the 
Congested Districts” I bring out some points about 
the character of the people which I am sure the Com- 
mission will consider when they have time to read 
this memorandum. 

21462. Chairman. — Certainly ? — A few of the points 
I think I might mention are first: that on 

an examination of the character of the people 
we find we have advantages and disadvantages 
to consider. Their moral qualities are of a 


* See Appendix to Third Report of the Commission [Cd. 3414, 1007], op. 238-74. 
374-84. 
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Fd>. 22 1907. vel 7 high order. The physical condition of 
— the people is extraordinarily good considering their 
Right Hon. history. Where the difficulty comes in is, as far as 
Sir Horace J can see, ; n a -ange of qualities for wk'ch the people 

Plunkett. cannot be held responsible themselves, which is due 

to their history and circumstances, but which must 
be taken into account in their treatment. I contrast 
the surprising industry they are capable of displaying 
under certain circumstances, with a lack of the quali- 
ties which secure to people the fruits of their industry, 
which I attribute to the fact that neither their educa- 
tion nor their circumstances have developed in them 
an industrial habit. I note that together with their 
extraordinary resourcefulness and great shrewdness in 
bargaining there is an equally extraordinary backward- 
ness in commercial education and in business character. 

21463. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Could you 

illustrate it by concrete examples? — I could. A good 
deal has already been said to the Commission about 
their business transactions. For instance, their re- 
lations with the shopkeepers, their long credit system, 
the system of barter, and their system of borrowing 
at a high rate of interest when they have got money 
in the savings bank at a very low rate of interest. Then 
in their agricultural practice I have taken as an illus- 
tration their neglect to spray their potatoes. I main- 
tain, and I am speaking now from close personal 
observation, that compared with the knowledge most 
of us have got of general agricultural subjects, their 
knowledge as to the cause of and the means of pre- 
venting the potato blight, is very remarkable ; and 
yet it is extremely difficult to get them to take the 
precautions that they know perfectly well how to take. 
But I must get on. I deal with what I call the 
agrarian view, that is the tendency to attach pre- 
dominant importance to the land factor in the problem 
of congestion and too little importance to what I may 
call the labour and capital factors in agricultural 
production and distribution. And then I pass to 
what may no doubt give rise to a great deal of con- 
troversy — the distinction which I draw between the 
congested districts policy of 1891 and the policy which 
has been adopted in later years. The initiation of the 
later policy was due to the labours of the Recess 
Committee, although a great deal of work had been 
done by private individuals previously in starting the 
agricultural organisation movement • 

21464. Chairman. — Are those two questions linked 
because if not I should like to ask you now a question 
on your first point? — They are linked, but they can 
be treated separately. 

21465. In this paragraph referring to what you 
call the agrarian view you wish to draw attention to 
the fact that in your opinion too much stress has 
been laid on the question of tenure and not sufficient 
consideration given to the question of education ; do 
I understand you rightly in that? — Yes, education 
and general agricultural development. 

21466. Technical education? — Technical education. 
But, of course, this cannot be effective where general 
education is defective. 

21467. Is it your view that before a resettlement 
should be attempted further steps should be taken to 
educate the people for the opportunities you propose 
to give them? — I would put it this way: — When the 
Commission have got all the evidence, they will be 
able to determine how much land is available and 
how much land will be required for the solution of the 
problem ; but I think it would be most unwise to re- 
distribute the land while the people are in their pre- 
sent state of backwardness. The people to be given 
fresh land will have to be helped in many other ways. 
This is all dealt with pretty thoroughly in the 
memorandum. 

21468. Does that view apply to the whole of land 
purchase? Would you say that land purchase as a 
policy had gone too fast?— No, not land purchase. 

I am talking now of the redistribution of the land. 

I assume that the Royal Commission in their report 
will attempt to put before the public and before 
Parliament a picture of Ireland as it ought to bo 
when the resettlement of the land under the Land 
Act of 1903 is complete. My point is, that although 
it may be necessary for the Government to get powers 
to acquire all the land they are likely to want, much 
will have to be done, many questions have to be 
threshed out, as I go on to show afterwards, before it 
will be possible to determine the best method of re- 
distributing the land. 


21469. Do you see any great difference so far as that 
is concerned between direct purchase, as, say, on the 
King-Harman estate, and redistribution such as has 
been carried out on the Dillon estate ? — There has been 
very little redistribution on the Dillon estate because 
there was very little land to redistribute. In the great 
majority of cases on the Dillon estate there was no 
land to enlarge the holdings. The average holding 
on the Dillon estate was. if I remember rightly, about 
twenty acres, but an immense amount of work has 
been done by the Congested Districts Board to im- 
prove the holdings, much more to improve the hold- 
ings than to enlarge them. 

21470. Would you allow ordinary land purchase 
such as has been taking place on the King-Harman 
estate to go forward while you would check resettle- 
ment upon an estate where you might find a consider- 
able amount of untenanted land suitable for redistri- 
bution? — I would not say any possible redistribution, 
but I would say any general redistribution. It 
is a very important point, because you have an im- 
mense number of people who have to be provided with 
land, and the capacity of these people to work a farm 
will vary enormously, and a great many different 
kinds of holdings will be required ; but my point is 
you cannot yet determine exactly what types of hold- 
ings you will want in your redistribution, and what 
proportion these types should bear to each other. It 
is an extremely complicated question. 

21471. I am not arguing it. All I want to find 
out is exactly your point of view, and I understand 
you favour a continuance of the kind of work which 
the Congested Districts Board has been doing with 
regard to land settlement ; that you would rather 
favour the work of resettlement going on at the pace 
at which it has been going under the Congested 
Districts Board for the last few years, and you would 
be opposed to any great acceleration of that work 
under any general scheme at present? — Yes, with our 
present knowledge a great acceleration of pace in the 
redistribution of land would, I think, be extremely 
dangerous, but when this Commission has got all the 
facts before it, when it has studied the extremely im- 
portant evidence that has already been given, and a 
great deal more that will be given, I think it is quite 
possible that the obstacles to a rapid resettlement will 
be found to be removable. 


explain 11 your reason for 
that view is because you think that the authorities 
have not yet sufficient knowledge of the class of 
holding which would be best given in Ireland, or 
because you think that the technical knowledge of the 
man himself is not sufficient to allow you to put 
lum into an economic holding of any kind? 

for both reasons. For instance, Professor Camp- 
bell has been for two and a-half days this week before 
t he Commission, and his evidence went to show that 
there would have to be a complete revolution in the 
whole agricultural economy of the West of Ireland, 
in fact of the whole of Ireland, but especially of the 
He . ma y be right or he may be 
wrong, but if his opinions are supported bv the rest 
° f - e 7, dence > % ^ are agreed to by ‘the Com- 
S 10 ’ 1 ' then it will materially affect the whole prin- 
,“P°, n . w JV*? h the land will be redistributed. I 
m iA 1S me ,T ran , dum to suggest some of the 
? ™ 0 P v, w , hlch °I lght to be taken into account, and 

Iff " lwo 

21473. Sir Ajrrosv MacDoj,t,t 3 lt..— 1 There is one 

1 "" ld "iSV” ** » °rd« to 

STitote H, ”?“• Tale a example of 

that *“ “ ooagested part of Mayo. 

TO aX i? ‘S 8, ot 1 ' 00 ° »"“■ °< which 
"" £“ h “ d ‘ tenants, si, with an 

ot Thflandtoto j ““f" “ d 300 ■«" in the hands 

that if tli a p an d used as grass land; do vou mean 
that if the Congested Districts Board bought that 
be Wise tolostpone 
aistributmg the untenanted land among the small 

i hSL a tJjr in 4 % h0ldings from n fve acr« to 
nostnontoi ^ll ^ 0U l d y° u consider them wise in 
Lr tenefiifl ht “ ntil the h * d so 

meat th “. “??“*“>■> which yonr Depart- 

ment is imparting to them as to place them in » 

they would b? ahft \ arg ‘ :* holdi »gs totter than 

be able to deal with them now?— No 1 
wou!d not go so far as that ; but I would like’ to know 

be^S'wHh on Se 't because obviously each ca£ mZ 
be dealt with on its own merits. It might happen 
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in this particular case that there was no other land 
available near to the highly congested 700 acres, and 
that giving these people more land, even if you could 
not give them a sufficiency, might be the best way 
of putting them in a position in which you could 
enable them ultimately to go higher ; but I do think 
as a result of the Commission’s inquiry it is highly 
probable that the whole idea as to what is an economic 
holding may be considerably modified, and also as to 
how far you can put all people who are in the con- 
dition you will probably find them in in a highly 
congested district in Mayo on to an economic holding 
in Mayo. 

21474. I infer from your evidence that you are not 
satisfied that the Congested Districts Board is pur- 
suing the right course in increasing the holdings up 
to a standard of £10 valuation. That is what they 
aim at. I take you to mean that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board may be wrong in doing that, and that 
it might be better for them to hold their hand in 
regard to the enlargement of holdings until the 
tenantry are in a position to cultivate the larger hold- 
ings with advantage ; that is the impression your 
evidence gave to me ? — As you say my evidence gave 
you a certain impression, I ought to say that you have 
not yet read my evidence. It i3 given in a good deal 
of detail in this memorandum. I hardly like to lay 
down the general principles I have submitted until 
the Commission have seen how the practical applica- 
tion of these principles has been worked out. I think 
my position will be plain when I have got everything 
before the Commission that I want to say. I have 
done a good deal of work on this memorandum, 
and I have good reason to believe that I shall get a 
good deal of support from agricultural economists and 
thinkers on these subjects. I may say this generally, 
too, that so far from wishing to delay the resettle- 
ment of tlie land my firm belief is that my recom- 
mendations would tend immensely to expedite it. 
What I do want to avoid is a hasty resettlement of the 
land which will have to be undone. I presume we are 
all anxious to arrive at a situation in which economic 
causes may be allowed to operate without constant 
interference by legislation. 

. 21475. Sir John Colomb. — I thought you were lav- 
ing down general propositions and that — correct me 
if I am wrong — it was your view that it would be 
unwise for the State to embark on a policy of re- 
distribution of land before the efficiency of the people 
to work it had been developed by your educational 
policy established and maintained by the State; I 
certainly interpreted your general propositions to 
mean that?— -I don't say that you should not proceed 
with redistribution of land, because you will get a 
large number of cases in which you can see your way 
pretty clearly, but what I would strongly deprecate 
is any attempt at a complete redistribution of the 
land in the present state, educationally and economic- 
ally, of rural Ireland. 

21476. Chairman. — I think it is quite clear. It is 
a question of degree ?— It is a question of degree. 

21477 1 ou would not wish the whole of the distri- 
bution by the Congested Districts Board to come to an 
*?“» y° u don’t wish to see great schemes of re- 
distribution initiated at present until, in your 
opinion, the people are more fitted to avail of it 
and. until more knowledge has been collected on the 
subject. There is only one other point I wish to 
ask you about and that is this: is it not a point 
worth considering in that the very fact that you mav 
provide opportunities for these people in itself stimu- 
iates their anxiety to be taught ?— Certainly. But we 
should also aim at a redistribution of the land which 
will have strict regard to the extent to which the 
people were taking advantage of the educational and 
other means that were being provided for them. I 
quite agree, and everybody must agree, as to the im- 
mense value it would be to the people to put before 
them the possibility of getting a holding, but I think 
a system by which the amount of land a person was to 
get would partly depend upon his ability to cultivate 
H !°, “ e “st advantage is a very desirable one 
to introduce, and I don’t believe it is impossible. 

that there is a very strong feeling in the 
contrary direction. But in the interests of the people 
r do believe that extreme caution ought to be ob- 
mkjed in sanctioning a redistribution of land 

wort n,T+ 0Ul wvf + hlgUy k ut ^Wch would not 

work out. What we want -to do is to devise a system 
which would get the maximum amount out of !he 


land, and consequently provide the maximum of „„ inn* 
comfort to the largest number of people. re0 ' u ’ 1907 ‘ 

21478. I quite understand your point of view, but Right Hon. 
is it a practicable policy? You say you wish to avoid Sir Horace 
two redistributions, but won’t you get two redistri- Plunkett, 
butions by doing that very thing that you 
advocate, because is not one of the great difficulties 
at this moment to be found in the fact that the land, 
owing to the Land Purchase Act of 1903, is rapidly 
changing hands. The land which you may want is 
rapidly passing from landlord to tenant, and if you 
are going to have a general scheme of migration at 
all it will be advantageous if possible to get that land 
before it is actually sold to the tenants— that is, get 
it while it is still in the hands of the landlords ; 
while if you wait until you have educated your people 
to such an extent that you can with confidence put 
them into these new holdings won’t the result be that 
before that time arrives the whole of the land will 
be transferred to the tenants, and you will then have 
in order to carry out a migration scheme, perhaps 
compulsorily to take land from the very men who are 
being under Act of Parliament allowed to buy?— I 
quite see your point, but I think when you have time 
to read the memorandum you will see that I deal with 
the acquisition of the land and the redistribution of 
the land as two separate questions. I admit that 
when you see what land you want you ought to get 
powers to get hold of it : but this is not inconsistent 
with delaying the redistribution of the land until you 
really know what system of redistribution will be best. 

21479. Do you suggest that the State should acquire 
land, and merely hold it until they have got that 
information ?— Yes, I do. Take the case of un- 
tenanted land in Connaught. By untenanted lands I 
don’t mean demesnes, but lands now grazed on the 
eleven months’ system. These are the lands about 
which there will probably be least controversy. I 
don’t see why the State should not say, “ We propose 
within a certain number of years, or immediately 
if you like, to take this land ; we are going to step 
into the shoes of the landlord in respect of this land.” 

They could then, if they were ready, distribute it, and 
if they were not ready, it could remain exactly as it 
is at present. What I am arguing against is too early 
a determination of the system, because I don’t think 
you will be able to redistribute the land very quickly 
in any case ; and I am not dealing so much with the 
actual redistribution of the land, as any stereotyping 
of the principle on which it should be redistributed. 

It depends on a host of considerations, many of which 
have been before the Commission this week, and I am 
sure that when your lordship has had time to con- 
sider the matter you will see that these are very real 
and serious considerations. 

The Chairman. — Obviously the Government could 
not purchase untenanted land, and then hold it, 
merely to prevent it getting into the hands of other 
people. The prsssure brought to bear by the people 
living around the untenanted land would be so great 
that 1 would be very sorry to be the unfortunate 
official who had that land to look after. 

21480. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The Government 
would. have to pay the interest on the money which 
it gave for the purchase ? — Of course, if you assume 
that the Government cannot resist the demand of 
those who want the land, then I have nothing more 
to say ; but .my point is this, that the Government 
ought to decide upon what principle the land should 
be redistributed, and that if their principle is sound, 

I think they can count upon getting a public opinion 
which will support them in their policy. 

21481. Chairman. — The Congested Districts Board, 
we . have been told over and over and over 
again, derives great advantage from the fact 
that it is an independent bodv, not a Govern- 
ment body. Yet is it not the fact that in 
some cases, for instance, I think on the Dillon 
estate, there has been already considerable discontent 
evinced from the fact that the Board have held estates 
in their hands for some considerable time, while they 
improved them before they sold them to the tenants— 
is not there a general demand now that there should 
be a more rapid re-sale to the tenants after the es- 
tates have been purchased by the purchasing au- 
thority 1 Have you nofc experienced that as a member 
of the Board ?— -Certainly ; but I hold that if the 
Government is going to deal with this question 
seriously at all, they have to make up their minds, 
not as to what settlement will best please those who 
R 2 
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happen at the moment to want the land, but what 
settlement is beet in the interests of the people as a 
whole. Take the difficulty that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board has had in its attempts to migrate a con- 
gested population from one county into another 
county. Your lordship knows very well the difficulty 
that has arisen in County Roscommon, and the op- 
position that has been raised to the bringing of 
migrants into Roscommon. Well, if that is 
to be considered final — if the question is not to be a 
national question, but is to be a local or county ques- 
tion, of course I should be wasting the Commission’s 
time in arguing the economics of the question from a 
national point of view. 

The Chairman. — I will not press that point. 

21482. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — With regard to 
redistribution, as I understand you, your object 
would .be to redistribute the land in accordance with 
the capabilities of the various tenants to work it; 
you would give to one tenant, whom you considered 
capable of working only ten acres, a ten-acre holding, 
and you would give to another tenant, whom you con- 
sidered capable of working twenty acres, a twenty- 
acre holding. Do I understand you rightly in that? 
— I should not like to lay down too rigid a rule, but 
certainly one of the chief considerations which should 
be taken into account in building up a peasant pro- 
prietary is the fitting of the holding to the holder, 
and of the holder to the holding. 

21483. That is just the point I was coming to. Do 
you not think, if you were to adopt any process of 
differentiation like that, that although it might be 
suitable to the individual at the present time, in the 
second generation it might be quite unsuitable ; while 
in the meantime it will be absolutely certain to 
create universal discontent ? — When you have time to 
read my memorandum you will see that in dealing 
with this extremely difficult and complicated problem 
I do not ignore these considerations ; and if you look 
at paragraphs 51 and onwards you will see that I feel 
the difficulty of this question. It is difficult to break 
into a memorandum in which I have tried to argue 
the question consecutively, but I think if I might 
read from paragraph 51 onwards we might get into 
touch a little more with the views I have actually 
to put before the Commission. 

21484. Mr. Sutherland. — This system has been in 
existence in Ireland for a considerable number of 
years now. What is the date of the passing of the 
Congested Districts Act? — 1891. 

21465. And since 1891 have there been case6 of mak- 
ing new tenancies under the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Oh, yes ; the Commission have complete 
evidence before them as to that. 

21486. Have they made any ? — Oh, yes. 

21487. Do you know whether all these cases, or any 
of them, have been failures from the lack of technical 
education? — I cannot say. The people’s condition has 
in every case been materially improved by getting 
better holdings, but that they would have done far 
better with technical education is also obvious. 

21488. But if you could bring forward, to fortify 
your principle, concrete cases where they have failed, 
of course, it would save a great deal of trouble and 
time? — Well, they have hardly had time to fail yet — 
and I do not know exactly what you mean by “ fail.” 

21489. What I mean is that a system which is ad- 
mittedly beneficent, and which shows no failure up to 
this time, ought, on that account, to be allowed to 
proceed?— I am not proposing that the system should 
not proceed. We are all agreed that those who have 
too little land at the present time to prosper must have 
more land ; but the question is, when you are giving 
the people more land, how much in each case ought 
you to give. We cannot lay down this with mathe- 
matical accuracy, but what I do hold is that we ought 
to agree on some guiding principles, and that if we do 
not we shall inevitably get into trouble. 

21490. The point is that if you have, as the result of 
your experience as a member of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board from 1891, any concrete instance to put 
before us, your case would be immensely strengthened ? 
—I base my opinion upon the condition of almost the 
whole population of the congested area. There 
the standard of comfort is extremely low- We 
all want to see the standard of comfort raised. 
Now it is obvious that it would take a 
much larger holding to maintain a family with a 
higher standard of comfort than with a lower standard 
of comfort ; but then comes in the determination of 
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what constitutes an economic holding, to use a term 
which the Commission will thoroughly understand ; 
and then also comes in the other factor of the standard 
of comfort of the holder, and also, of course, the 
system of agriculture that has been pursued, and the 
general economic development of the district. All 
these things are so indeterminate at the present 
moment that it is vety hard to sav, and I think the 
whole wisdom of this Commission cannot say 
what is the lest system upon which to re- 
distribute the land. I am perfectly certain 
that the Congested Districts Board have set up a large 
number of holdings which will be proved to be un- 
economic when the standard of comfort rises. I do not 
say that they were wrong to do so— I think they were 
perfectly right to make the best redistribution of their 
land that they could at the time ; but what I am 
hoping, as the result of thorough inquiry- into the 
whole question of the problem of congestion by this 
Commission, is that we shall have very much more 
light thrown upon the principles upon which redis- 
tribution ought to go. I do not criticise the Board's 
operations in any way whatever. I think they did the 
best that could be done in the circumstances of the 
time; but since the Board was founded, and quite 
recently, new factors, such as the Land Act of 1903, 
have come in, and there is also the probability, as I 
hope, of fresh funds being available for the agricul- 
tural and economic development of the congested dis- 
tricts. All these things have got to be taken into 
account. 

21491. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do not answer my 
question if it will be covered by what you are about to 
read. Who or what is the authority which you pro- 
pose shall examine into the fitness of different tenants 
for different holdings, and decide whether a particular 
man should have, say, fifteen or twenty acres? — What- 
ever authority is charged with the redistribution of the 
land. If the Estates Commissioners were to take over 
this function of the Congested Districts Board of 
course they would be the authority. If not, the 
Estates Commissioners would be the authority in the 
non-congested districts and the Congested Districts 
Board in the congested districts. But it is extremely 
important, in my mind, that the body charged with 
redistributing the land should act in the closest con- 
cert and consultation with the body that is attending 
to agricultural development. 

21492. At all events, I gather from you that you 
would advocate some State authority within whose 
powers it would be to examine into and decide upon, 
one way or another, the fitness of individual holders 
for the particular holding which they desire 
to get? — Yes. In this Memorandum you will find that, 
while I do not say that every holder is to pass a com- 
petitive examination, or even a qualifying examina- 
tion, for his holding, and while I contemplate in some 
cases the moving of whole communities, yet at the 
same time I believe that very strict regard should be 
bad to the question of personal fitness of the peasant 
proprietary you are setting up. I want to see it pat 
upon a basis of at least possible permanence. 

21493. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean that the 
test of the fitness of a migrant to be put into a holding 
in the West is to be an individual test ? — Certainly. 

21494. Now, in order to explain what I want to 
arrive at I will take a concrete instance. Say there is 
land in Roscommon, which might be, under certain 
circumstances, made available for occupation as hold- 
ings, and. say there is congestion in Connemara. Now, 
the condition is that there is land in one place and a 
congested population in the other, and I want to 
know, having these two things to deal with, whether 
you mean that you will be very careful in the selection 
of the individuals in Connemara, to whom you are 
going to give these new farms in Roscommon, or 
whether you mean that you would give those farms 
fitted with all the necessaries to work them well, 
to a more experienced and different type of tenants, 
somewhere else — in Mayo or elsewhere — and shift 
the more advanced type of occupier into the land 
in Roscommon. Do you follow my concrete case? 
—Yes. _ I think you are simply asking me whether, 
in moving people from one part to another part 
of the country, and putting them on new holdings, 
you would consider the fitness of the holder to work 
the holdings properly. Is that your question ? 

21495- My question is rather this — that instead of 
dealing with the individual qualities of a particular 
(^migrant in Connemara, you would deal with the 
f matter more on the general principle that instead 
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■of bringing a migrant from an extremely low level 
of agricultural conditions to a high level of agri- 
cultural conditions, you should put a more com- 
petent tenant from somewhere else, advance him to 
the highest conditions— that is, to this supposed land 
.in Roscommon — and move the best of the individual 
migrants from Connemara into the vacancies so 
•opened up ?— Now you are introducing a new element 
into the question 

21496. I aru trying to apply your principle. I want 
■to know whether you apply it to test the individual 
fitness of a migrant or whether you would act upon 
the general principle that if the State spends money 
upon land in Roscommon you would consider that the 
policy should be to create vacancies on a somewhat 
lower class of holding by moving their occupiers 
to Roscommon, and then moving the migrants into 
the holdings so vacated, so that the process upwards 
should be gradual, and not from one extreme to the 
•other? — That plan has been adopted to some extent 
already by the Congested Districts Board. * I quite 
agree with you that if you are going to take migrants 
-from, say, some very congested and very backward 
district in Connemara, very few of them would 
succeed in the class of holding which, I take it, 
you have in your mind in Roscommon, and that 
only those few should be selected, and probably 
the best plan to deal with those you left behind would 
be to give some of them enlarged holdings where 
-they are, and possibly to move others of them to a 
slightly better class of holding, which might ultimately 
be a step to a higher class of holding. We all know 
-the extreme difficulty we shall meet with in helping 
the Connemara migrant to succeed, and I think it is 
very likely that there will have to be an intermediate 
stage. We have always held that on the Congested 
Districts Board, and I am sure that, generally speak- 
ing, it is a sound view. 

21497. Mr. Kavanagh. — Y ou have handed in the 
late O’ Conor Don's opinion.* Are you of his opinion 
that giving a second uneconomic Holding to a man 
does not enrich him ? For instance, if you moved the 
migrant to Roscommon in the way that Sir John 
Colomb described, do you think it would improve his 
next-door neighbour — to give him the two holdings ? — I 
think the case that The O’Conor Don was dealing with 
is the case where the migrant is now a migratory 
labourer ; and his point was that he is more economic 
as a migratory labourer than he would be with an 
uneconomic holding made up of two uneconomic 
holdings. 

21498. Wlrch he could not work himself? — Which 
he could not work himself. That was The O’Conor 
Don’s point, and it is one which, in my opinion, is 
Tery well worth considering. 

21499. The Chairman. — Before you pass from that, 
there is just one other point I would like to put to 
you. With regard to your views about the question 
of the redistribution of land, I should like to know 
what you think about the advantage of what is going 
on at the present time — namely, the transfer of es- 
tates which need improvement from the landlords to 
the tenants through the ordinary medium of the 
Estates Commissioners: do you think that that is a 
good system, or do you think that where an estate 
does need improvement, and is situated in a con- 
gested district, it should pass first of all through 
the hands of the Congested Districts Board, to be 
improved before its final transfer to the tenants? — 
Of course if I were to say it should pass through the 
hands of the Congested Districts Board that would 
prejudge rather a big question, as to whether the 
Congested Districts Board should continue to work 
as the improving authority. I think it is an 
extremely good plan for certain improvements to be 
made by the public authority, and the cost of these 
improvements should be added to the instalments. 

2 1500. X am not quite sure that you see my point. 
What has happened in many places is this — we saw 
* om ® instances of it in Donegal — a congested estate 
has been sold direct from the landlord to the tenants ; 
the estate has needed great improvement ; then after 
the tenants have become the purchasers, they come 
down and ask the Board to improve, and make the 
roads, and generally to do the work which they would 

j 6 iT°? e ** that estate had been purchased by them, 
and had been in their own hands for a short time, 
it is much more inconvenient, is it not, for them to 
do the work after the tenants have become pur- 
chasers? — I think there is a great deal to be said 


in favour of doing any improvement in which the 22 , j 907 . 

Government is going to be interested before rather — L. 

than after the tenants have become owners, because Right Hon. 
a certain portion of these improvements can properly Sir Horace 
be added to the annuities, and it is obviously better Plunkett, 
to make that part of the arrangements by which they 
are to become owners than to alter the terms of re- 
payment afterwards. Moreover, you can deal with 
the tenants collectively in the first case instead of 
separately as you would have to do in the second. 

21501. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— There is a pro- 
vision for that in the Land Purchase Act of 1903 — 
if the landlord agrees that the estate should be de- 
clared congested the Estates Commissioners may buy 
it as a congested estate, and lose ten per cent, upon 
it to improve the condition of the holdings before 
they are resold to the tenants. 

The Chairman. — Yes, but you have always got the 
landlord’s consent-. 

21502. Sir Antony HacDonnell. — That is the 
point. Then I understand, Sir Horace, that you 
would wish that section modified so as to render its 
operation more free? — Yes. 

21503. The Chairman. — How far would you be pre 
pared to go in support of the power to compel estates 
which need improving to pass through the hands of 
the improving authority before the tenant was al- 
lowed to purchase? — When you say estates which 
need improving, if you mean that the Government 
will have to improve, then, certainly, I think they 
should go into the hands of the Government in the 
intermediate stage. I agree to that. 

21504. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What do you 
mean by the words “if the Government have to im- 
prove ” ? — I mean if that is part of the policy the 
Government adopt — say as the result of the Report 
of this Commission. 

21505. But that policy is already adopted and 
embodied in the Act — that congested estates ought to 
be improved before resale to the tenants? — You are 
dealing now with congested districts? 

21506. I am not necessarily limiting it to the con- 
gested districts, but congested estates that in this 
instance comply with the definition of “congested.” 

The section of the Act is section 6, clause 4 : “ In the 
case of a congested estate, as defined by this section, 
if the Land Commissioners, with the consent of {lie 
owner” — note those words, “with the consent of the 
owner” — “certify to the Lord Lieutenant that the 
purchase and resale of the estate are desirable, in 
view of the wants and circumstances of the tenants 
thereon, then the Land Commission may purchase 
the estate for a price to be agreed upon, and in such 
case the conditions in this section as to resale without 
prospect of loss may be relaxed to such an extent as 
the Lord Lieutenant may determine.” Now, that 
would make the Land Commission the arbiter of 
whether the estate requires improvement or not before 
resale to the tenant. That is an acceptance of the 
policy which his Lordship has been mentioning — 
namely, that estates which require improvement 
should not be resold to the tenants until they are 
improved. But the point that has been raised in 
previous evidence is that the effect of this section is 
neutralised by the insertion of the words “ with the 
consent of the owner” ; the action of the Land Com- 
mission is neutralised by the consent of the owner. 

Now, as I understand, the question which his Lord- 
ship puts is this — whether it is desirable that there 
should be any outside restricting power on the part 
of the Land Commissioners to declare that this par- 
ticular estate requires to be improved? — Well, I sup- 
pose the owner’s only interest in the matter is the 
difference between the interest that he would get 
pending the completion of the sale and the interest 
that he would get when he was paid. 

21507. It is not that, I think. It is the question 
of free bargaining. For instance, in the case of an 
estate that the Estates Commissioners declared con- 
gested, the owner might agree with his tenants to sell 
within the zones. If he sold within the zones the 
Estates Commissioners would accept the sale at the 
agreed price, though the price in such a case might 
be such that the Lord Lieutenant would be unable to 
give them the power which would enable them to 
improve. It is a question whether there should be 
free bargaining or whether the zones should apply? 

—That is a question which I should not like to go 
into, because I have not considered it. 

21508. The Chairman. — Do I understand from you 
that it is your view that it is inconvenient for the 


* See Appendix to Third Report of the Cjmmiaaion [Cd. 3414, 1907], pp. 382 and 384. 
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Pth. 22 1907 ' D1 P rov i n g authority to improve estates after they have 
' been sold — that it is much more convenient for them 
Right Hon. to deal with them during the period of transfer ? — Yes, 

Sir Horace but if my views were fully before the Commission 

Plunkett. (the question is so elaborate that it is difficult for me 
to put them before the Commission in any shorter 
form than that of this somewhat condensed, though 
I admit still rather long Memorandum) they would 
see, I think, that once the Government have got 
a definite policy for dealing with the resettlement of 
the land, they ought to have compulsory powers to 
carry it out, and I do not think that the compulsion 
should be only on the present owners of land ; I think 
it should be very largely on the future owners of land. 
If this legislation is to be redeemed — and I think it 
can be redeemed — from the danger of its being regarded 
as class legislation, and legislation for the purpose of 
giving State money to those who happen to own, 
and happen to occupy, the land of Ireland to-day. 
it will be absolutely necessary to see that when 
the whole land transfer has taken place the new 
owners are in a position to do their duty by the land, 
and to justify the assistance that they have got from 
the State. I hold that the principle that property 
has its duties as well as its rights should be applied 
just as much to the peasant proprietary that you are 
going to set up as it does to the largest landlord in 
the country. 

21509. I do not want to press you for an answer 
to this question if you have not thought about it 
sufficiently to cause you to feel justified in answering 
it; but I should like, if I could, to get a definite 
answer from you as to whether you would approve 
of a proposal which would compel all estates which 
could be defined as congested estates (taking, perhaps 
the definition of the 1903 Act) to be sold only through 
the medium of the improving authority — to forbid the 
sale of those estates which apparently need improve- 
ment direct from the landlord to the tenant until they 
are improved by the improving authority ? — I do not 
see why the bargain between the landlord and the 
tenant should not be left to the parties principally 
concerned. That arrangement surely is not necessarily 
inconsistent with the completion of the sale being post- 
poned until the authority that is going to improve 
the estate has earned out its improvements, and has 
resold the land to the tenants, plus the improvements, 
upon such terms as the authority may determine. 

21510. In your view it is consistent with the power 
of improving that the landlord should also have power 
to sell an unimproved estate direct to the tenant? — 
Yes, within the zones; but I take it what you are 
asking is whether the Land Act of 1903 ought to be 
changed by the abolition of the zones. 

21511. Not so much that. At present there is 
freedom of sale and purchase, as between landlord 
and tenant, in the case of all estates. A man who 
owns a very bad congested estate in the West of Ire- 
land, which needs a great deal of improvement, ’is 
just as able to come to an arrangement with his tenant 
for the sale of that estate as a man who owns an 
estate in very good order? — Yes. 

21512. The result is that a certain number of estates 
have passed direct from the landlords to the tenants 
which need a great deal of improvement. Now, how 
are those improvements to be effected? — The tenants 
have not got the money to improve them, or the know- 
ledge; the landlord has sold his interest in the estate, 
and therefore he has gone out of it; the only 
possible agency to improve them is the improving 
authority — the Congested Districts Board, or 
the Estates Commissioners or the Department. It 
is much more inconvenient, obviously, for these bodies 
to improve after the estate is sold than it would be 
when the estate is passing through their hands, firstlv 
because of the difficulty of coming to terms with a 
lot of independent purchasers, and, secondly, because, 
the bargain having been concluded, there is a diffi- 
culty in adding the cost of the improvement to 
the annuity which you are going to get from the 
tenant. If, therefore, you are going to see that these 
estates are put in as good condition as possible before 
they are sold to the tenant, the only way apparently 
is to insisc that with that class of property freedom 
of sale should be abolished, and that wherever a land- 
lord wishes to sell that class of property he shall only 
do so through the medium of the improving autho- 
rity. 

21613. Sir Francis Mo watt. — Or with thedr ap- 
proval ; that is to say, there might be an estate as to 


s an estate which does not needi 


which the authority might say, “ This is in fairly 
good condition, and does not require much improve- 
ment; if you can sell it to anybody else, so much the 
better.” 

Chairman. — That i; 
much improvement. 

21514. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Really his lord- 
ship’s question is this: whether a sale of congested 
estates should be under the first five sections of the 
Land Act, or under section 6 ; whether the sales should 
be sales from the landlord to the Estates Commis- 
sioners, or sales from the landlord to his tenants. In 
the one case the Estates Commissioners can improve 
before re-selling to the tenants ; in the other case the 
Estates Commissioners cannot ? — I have admitted that 
it is necessary, in these cases, that the public au- 
thority should be in a position to effect the improve- 
ments on the estate before it is handed over to the 
tenants, and I will further admit that in principle it 
would be wrong that a landlord should be able to 
increase- the price that he gets from the tenants in 
respect of improvements that are going to be made 
with fresh money brought in by the State. I admit 
all that, but I do not want to commit myself to any 
definite machinery that ought to be put into operation, 
possibly to the detriment of the parties concerned. 
It has not come in my way to consider these matters ; 
they have been quite outside my own duties. I see 
how I should like the land to be distributed, and that 
I have gone into in this Memorandum, but I do not 
want to make admissions which, on further considera- 
tion, might turn out to be doing an injustice to one 
party or the other, when I have not considered the 
matter sufficiently. 

21515. Sir John Colomb. — You say that you have 
not fully considered these matters of sale and pur- 
chase? — Not the machinery. 

21516. Or the principles ?— I have considered the 
economic principles involved in the redistribution of 
the land, but the questions involved as between land- 
lord and tenant in carrying out the Land Act of 1903 
I have not considered. 

21517. Eut I understood you— correct me if I am 
wrong — in the earlier part of your evidence to be ad- 
vocating compulsory powers to be exercised by the 
State, to acquire land?— You will see the restrictions 
under which I put it forward. 

21518. On the one hand you say you have not 
fully considered these matters of the methods and 
principles of land purchase ; and on the other hand 
you have committed yourself to a principle of com- 
pulsory purchase, but really the value of your 
opinion rests upon how far you have considered 
the matter or not?— It will save time if I read what 
I actually wrote on the subject of compulsory pur- 
chase in the Memorandum. 

21519. That was merely preliminary to following up 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s point. Did I understand 
you to say, in answer to him, that you would be in 
favour of suspending the voluntary action of landlord 
and tenant on an estate coming within the definition 
of section 6 of the Act of 1903 ?— No, I did not say 
that , what I did say was that if the Government were 
genng to improve certain estates, then the Government 
ought to hold the estate during the period of the im- 
provements before distributing it among the tenants, 
that is all I want to commit myself to. 

21520. Is this your position— that as regards the con- 
gested estates you would not interfere with the volun- 
tary agreement between the landlord and tenant, 
but you would suspend the vesting order as far as the 
tenant is concerned on these estates until such time 
as the improving authority had dealt with them. Is 
that what you mean ?— Yes. You know the working 
of these matters much better than I do. 

But I am asking you? — Whether suspending 
the vesting order is the correct technical description 
of the best way this could be done I do not know. 

21522. Sir John Colomb.— The problem is, as 
i understand the questions put by the Chair- 
man and Sir Antony - MacDonnell, whether you 
are to suspend this voluntary action on the 
part of the landlord and the tenant in these con- 
gested estates because it interferes with improve- 
ment by the improving authority, or whether, by some 
other process, such as suspending the vesting order, 
you are to keep it open for the improving authority 
to cany out these necessary improvements on the- 
estate. 
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Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I do not want to 
raise any further controversy. But your answer 
does not meet my point at all ; my point had 
reference to the price which the State would have to 
advance ? — Might I ask to be allowed to go on to the 
.evidence on matters that I have given some special 
attention to, because I am in this position; my aim 
was to save as much of the time of the Commission as 
possible, and not to have any overlapping of evi- 
dence. Consequently I prepared a Memorandum 
which dealt with the general principles which were 
put forward by my Department, and two officers of the 
Department have come before the Commission and 
supported those principles with a mass of detail. 

21524. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Paragraph 51 was 
where you wanted to begin, was it not ? — Yes, if I may 
fee allowed to postpone the consideration of questions 
which have been already discussed. (Witness read- 
ing Memorandum *). — There remains to be considered 
the conditions which affect the redistribution of the 
unallocated lands which are already in the hands of 
the Congested Districts Board and the Estates Com- 
missioners, and may yet be acquired by them. I 
know that the treatment of this part of the problem 
which commends itself to my judgment will be 
regarded by some as theoretical and unpractical. But 
a long and somewhat full experience of work upon 
analogous problems has cominced me of the absolute 
necessity of making a good deal of abstract reasoning 
the foundation of practical work in which you want 
to enlist the sympathy and help of intelligent but not 
well-educated communities. It may, too, be held that 
the Royal Commission should not waste its time on 
philosophical treatises, but should, after hearing what 
practical men have got to say, make a few straight- 
forward businesslike, simple recommendations that 
everybody can understand, and the Government can 
adopt. I shall, however, assume that the Royal Com- 
mission will endeavour both to establish principles 
which will stand the analysis of economists and 
sociologists, and also to indicate the compromise be- 
tween what is ideally best and what is politically 
possible. Foreign analogies might be cited which 
would strongly support the position I have taken up. 
Blit I need not go outside these islands l'or both 
thought and practical work upon cognate problems. 
No one can read carefully the recently issued report 
of the Small Holdings Committee without being im- 
pressed with the extreme difficulty of placing small 
holdings on a sound and permanent basis under ex- 
isting economic conditions. The Committee does not ap- 
pear to hesitate to ask for any legislation which may be 
necessary to deal with the land. There is in Great 
Britain no land hunger and no agrarian agitation 
to be reckoned with. The Committee are able, there- 
fore, to take a broad and philosophic view of the 
situation, and the chief value of their report is that 
they treat the land factor in its relation to all the 
other factors of the problem of rural life. It is 
significant that in Great Britain, while the Small 
Holdings Acts are almost as inoperative as the Com- 
pulsory Education Act in Ireland, the Allotment 
Acts have been altogether successful. In the few 
cases where small holdings have succeeded the success 
was. generally due to the enthusiasm of those who 
initiated and organised them. In most instances the 
landlords were the prime movers. This is particularly 
the case in the Scottish crofter districts. The chief 
condition insisted upon in the report, and abundantly 
supported by. the evidence, is the fitness of the holder 
to work the holding profitably. Where this is not 
assured a probationary period is suggested. The pro- 
motion of agricultural co-operation by the State, as 
j “ av,e already said, is laid down as an essential 
element of a sound economy for rural communities 
7 sma11 holdings. Agricultural education is to be 
lurther assisted by the Board of Agriculture and 
fisheries; and in rural and semi-rural schools sub- 
jects based on rural needs are to be made compulsory, 
Si gardens are to be provided. The Com- 
5^? 1 ?? ld until all these things are done the 
distribution of land should be regarded as being in 
the experimental stage. The conditions in Ireland 
i n cour se, wholly dissimilar to those which prevail 
nSn 1 i 8t " cts of Greafc Brf tain; but.unfor- 
probkm'wlir/ er -? C ^' 80 far aS the 7 affect the 
unArit™. we , a considering, are not favourable to the 
tbn has 'St 7 ' ^ ° Ver Eur °P e an economic revolu- 
distri^nf • ? lace ln agricultural production and 
distribution, and our people have been neither tech- 

* See Appendix to Third Report of 


nically nor commercially prepared to meet the altered 00 
conditions and compete in the modem market. There _ U7 
have not yet been developed in them are qualities Right Hon. 
which are essential to agricultural success. It would Sir Horace 
be folly to ignore so significant a fact as the aversion Plunkett, 
of the Irish in America from agricultural pursuits. 

There, at any rate, no readjustment of the land laws 
was needed to establish our.people on the best farming 
lands of the world had they been so inclined. The 
rural exodus and urban concentration, perhaps the 
most marked features of western civilisation, are 
sociological quite as much as economic tendencies ; and 
it happens that the great majority of the Irish people 
have just the character and temperament to put them 
in the van of the movement towards the town. In 
this respect they were only a little in advance of the 
times in the life they chose in the United States. 

Social and intellectual organisations in Ireland will 
have to join forces with governmental agencies if our 
people are to be kept upon the land. In addition to 
these general considerations there are special diffi- 
culties which must be first recognised and then dealt 
with in any scheme of re-settlement. By a Parlia- 
mentary compact it is agreed that the evicted tenants 
must be placed upon farms ; but years spent in exile 
from the land do not increase whatever qualifications 
they may formerly have possessed for successful hus- 
bandry. They will have to be specially looked after, 
and they are not the most difficult people to provide 
for. There are certain areas— South-West Connemara 
probably being the most difficult to deal with — where 
the landholders are in a state of chronic destitution, 
and where they are, by every circumstance of their 
past history and present condition, utterly unfitted 
to succeed upon economic holdings. They can and 
must be made self-supporting on the land, but this 
cannot be accomplished by giving them farms and 
calling them farmers. I have thought it necessary to 
give this rough survey of the conditions which affect 
the re-settlement of the land, but I do not suggest 
that the difficulties inherent in the situation are an 
excuse for deferring redistribution. We cannot put 
off the provision of farms until we have educated and 
organised the people to use them to the best ad- 
vantage ; but what I contend is that in carrying out 
the work we must allow for the defective conditions, 
and that the parcelling of the land into what may 
be supposed to be economic holdings may, unless very 
great care be taken, create, in the long run, a much 
less prosperous peasantry than a more carefully 
thought out policy would have ensured. But whethe'r 
the process of re-settlement be rapid or protracted, 
some working principles must be agreed to. I will, 
therefore, submit my own views as to the way in 
which the holdings of the future should be constituted. 

For the sake of clearness I am going to use a termi- 
nology suggested by the well-known distinction be- 
tween holdings and allotments adopted in recent legis- • 
lation. In Ireland we have already provided for us 
the term economic holding. This I retain and take it 
to mean a farm upon which, given a fair degree of 
efficiency, a family will be able to support a decent 
standard of comfort. Any holding upon which the 
occupant can do more than this I shall call a 1 hyper- 
economic holding ’ (throwing the responsibility for 
this nomenclature upon those who ran into Greek 
before me) ; and for pieces of agricultural land whicn 
will not provide subsistence for a family without ex- 
ternal resources I shall use the term 'allotment. I 
shall not attempt to fix the proportion which these 
three divisions of land should in the new agrarian 
order bear to each other. This is a matter which neither 
the Royal Commission nor Parliament can now 
determine. Whatever policy may now be in contem- 
plation for dealing with the chief agent of production 
in Ireland, it is safe to predict that the economic law 
will ultimately dispose of all that the Royal Com- 
mission may propose. The strong family of ono 
generation may be the weak family of the next, and no 
ingenuity can preserve an equality in landholding 
while fitness for conducting the industry of farming 
varies. The strong family will get more land, and 
the “ long, weak” family will have to do with less 
land, make what laws you will. I am not, I repeat, 
arguing against action. Even if no higher ground 
be taken than the financial considerations involved, 
the Government is under the necessity of devising a 
policy for raising the economic level of the poorer 
rural districts. If such a policy is to gain the whole- 
hearted support of the Irish people, it must have as 
the Commission, pp. 370 and 380. 
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its .aim and justification the settlement of as many 
people upon the land as can be reasonably expected 
to maintain themselves upon it in decency and com- 
fort. Towards such an end the division of the entire 
agricultural area into a sort of chess-board of econo- 
mic holdings appears to be the most popular means. 

I have heard people talk as if the carrying out of 
such a scheme required no greater intellectual effort 
than the simple arithmetical process of dividing the 
available acres by the number of deserving applicants. 
The difficulties, 'however, of the chess-board solution 
do not relate only to the pieces, but also to the board 
itself. Nobody knows yet, or can know, what an 
economic holding is. It is a purely relative term, 
dependent upon the standard of comfort which is to 
prevail, the efficiency of the holder, and his economic 
environment. In any real solution of the main pro- 
blem each of these factors will be materially affected. 
The standard of comfort is rising rapidly, and anyone 
who keeps in touch with the movement of popular 
thought in Ireland knows that the causes of the rise 
will operato increasingly in years to come. And as it 
rises, the economic holding must expand to meet the 
larger requirements of the holder. On the other hand, 
when certain contemplated developments have been 
carried out, the economic holding may not have to be 
quite so large as it would have to be to-day. It is 
quite possible, indeed it is necessary, to revolutionise 
the technical and commercial methods of Irish agri- 
culture. The foundations for such a development are 
being laboriously laid in the country by means which 
Professor Campbell will explain in detail. The intro- 
duction of a more intensive cultivation, the reorgani- 
sation of the entire business of farming upon co- 
operative lines, the encouragement of home industries, 
and a more thrifty domestic economy will, taken to- 
gether, enable the Irish peasant to support the agreed 
standard of comfort on a lesser amount of land than 
he now requires. The Irish peasant of to-day re- 
quires much more land, in proportion to his standard 
of living, than does, for example, a French, Belgian, 
Dutch, or North Italian peasant. If the methods 
which have enabled these peasants to improve their 
condition are, mutatis mutandis, introduced and per- 
sistently practised in Ireland, it may be that the Irish 
peasant will before long prosper upon a holding from 
which he would now have to emigrate. Where, in the 
determination of the economic holding, the balance 
between larger needs requiring more land, and greater 
efficiency and economy, enabling the family to sup- 
port itself with less land, will ultimately be struck, 
cannot now be confidently stated. The earlier ex- 
perience of the Congested Districts Board in migra- 
tion and enlargement of holdings was more valuable 
in its negative than in its positive results. This was 
incidental to the conditions with which they had to 
deal. I remember when the conditions of the time 
forced the Board to take, as the test of an economic 
holding, the valuation below which experience showed 
that in time of exceptional distress the families came 
upon the rates, the minimum valuation being fixed 
at £6. But then we were dealing with emergency 
conditions, and had very limited opportunities of 
acquiring suitable land for our purpose. We could 
not discuss a standard of comfort when we were face 
to face with the question of existence. 

21525. Sir Antony MacDonxell. — Was that on the 
Dillon estate? — Not particularly. I forget the precise 
particulars at the moment, but I quite remember the 
discussion at the Board ; I remember Mr. Doran’s put- 
ting that test before us ; he said in effect, “ Of course 
that condition is not satisfactory to me. or to the 
Board, but we have got to improve this estate, even if 
the improvement is only temporary, and experience 
shows that even in times of chronic famine those who 
have a valuation of £6 and upwards do not come on the 
rates; therefore even if all you do is to put a lot of 
people of £2, £3, £4, and £5 valuations on to a £6 
holding you have done good.” And that no doubt is 

21526. Sir Francis Mowait.— I may point out that 
a period of chronic famine would reduce everybody 
to going on the rates ?— Chronic famine only in a 
few areas ; I do net mean a general chronic famine, 
but a partial chronic famine. 

21527. Is there any place in Ireland in which there 
is a chronic famine ?— Yes, I suggest West Conne 
mara, for instance, and in portions of Erris. 

21528. Sir Axtoxt MacDonxell. — Absolute want 
of food? — Absolute want of food. 
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21529. Not starvation. Nobody dies of starvation, 
now ? — But you have relief works. 

21530. There are very rarely relief works?— Oh,, 
very rarely now, but they were frequently necessary. 

21531. And they probably would have got on with- 
out the relief works? — Well, of course we all know — 
every parish priest in the West of Ireland will tell 
you— that it is impossible to administer relief works- 
without very great abuse, but that they were necessary 
in many cases there can be no possible doubt. 

21532. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Nothing has struck 
me more than the universal testimony of the parish, 
priests that the question of starvation as the result 
of these periods of distress has disappeared ?— That 
is. quite true. 

21533. Is that consistent with the description you 
have just given of chronic famine? I only want to 
give due weight to your evidence? — I am talking of' 
a state of things which has passed ; I am talking of 
the earlier years of the Congested Districts Board, 
and I well remember this test Being put before us. T 
only give that as an instance of the circumstances- 
which prevented us getting very far into this problem 
in the past ; we are getting much nearer now to the 
point where we really can solve it. Heaven knows I 
am not trying to suggest difficulties which do not exist. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I only wanted to be able to 
give due weight to your evidence. 

21534. Mr. Sutherland. — With regard to this sen- 
tence, “The experience of the Congested Districts- 
Board in migration and enlargement of holdings has 
been more valuable in its negative than in its positive- 
results,” is that your experience as a member of the 
Congested Districts Board? — Yes, but I would say 
on that that the negative results were just as valuable 
to us as positive results, and the remark applied only 
to the earlier years when the Congested Districts- 
Board was not in a position to make a final solution 
of the problem. I wanted also to explain why 
the number of economic holdings that they had been- 
able to constitute had so far been small. 

21535. But you do not mean by this sentence that 
the harm done by these operations was greater than 
the good done ? — Quite the contrary ; I think the- 
negative results were just as helpful to us as the- 
positive results ; I cannot conceive of any govern- 
mental body going into congested districts and not 
having to go through a period when the results would 
very largely have to be negative. 

21536. Mr. Bryce. — What do you mean by negative- 
results? — I mean that they have shown us as much- 
what to avoid as what to do. They have helped us- 
to determine the conditions which are requirel for a. 
permanent settlement. 

21537. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I have it here, 
on the authority of the Secretary of the Congested' 
Districts Board, that in the case of all the new 
holdings created up to March, 1906, success has been 
attained, and that they have all done well? — I quite 
accept that, they may have done well in the sense- 
that they have enormously improved their condition, 
but still I do not. know that it would be safe to say 
that with a higher standard of comfort they would' 
be able to remain on these holdings and to maintain 
themselves and their families. 

21538. Is not that rather entering the region of 
prophecy? — We cannot confine our view entirely to 
the past and the present. I would not use such a term 
as “ prophecy,” but I take it we have got to look 
ahead. 

_ 21539. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You have several 
times referred to the improvement of the standard of 
living ? — Yes. 

21540. Is not that in itself a proof of the success 
of small holdings? — I am not denying the improve- 
ment that has been effected 

21541. I want, if you will pardon me, to get an 
answer to that question, because it underlies a great 
deal of what you have said. You have said here 
that the causes of the improvement in the standard 
of living will continue to operate for some years to 
come. Does not that mean that the standard of" 
living increases, and naturally increases, with the 
power of attaining it ? In periods of chronic- 

famine and starvation such as those which you have 
referred to, of course there could" be no increase or 
improvement in the standard of living, but the im- 
provement of the standard of living is generally ac- 
cepted by economists, is it not, as an absolute proof 
of the improvement of the condition of the people?— 
I am afraid that my experience of life would hardly" 
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bear that out. I know of a great many cases where 
the standard of living has increased much more 
rapidly than the means of maintaining it, and when 
that happens in Ireland you will have increased emi- 
gration. I had in my mind in that sentence not only 
the improvement in physical comfort, but the in- 
creased desires which arise from improved means of 
communication, a more general knowledge of how 
people are li/ing elsewhere, how their relatives are 
livin'' in America, and so forth. I did not want to 
look only to the improved physical conditions and the 
improvement, ir. the visible resources of the people, 
but also to the improvement in regard to their am- 
bitions and outlook upon life. 

21542. Mr. KavanaGH.— In your experience in 
foreign countries, have you ever come across a defini- 
tion of “economic holding” — in France, or in Ger- 
manv ? — I have never come across a definition of it, 
but I think in -Franc; a little light is thrown upon 
it by the experience of the peasant proprietary there. 
If f remember rightly, it was between twenty and 
twenty-five years ago tliat the present laws, which will 
admit of the infinite subdivison of property were en- 
acted, and at the time I remember reading prophecies 
by economists that this would inevitably result in a 
hopelessly uneconomic state of things, and that the 
standard of comfort would go to a minimum, and 
that the holdings would go on being divided and di- 
vided until even that standard couid not be main- 
tained ; but what I think has actually happened is 
that an effective standard of comfort, as the econo- 
mists call it, has been established in the lives of the 
people, and sub-division does go down to that mini- 
mum standard, but there it stops ; they will not go 
below that. So that, although they have got cer- 
tainly a very low standard of comfort, they keep to 
that. 

21543. You have no idea what standard they stop 
at in the division of land — it was not fixed by the 
State ? — No ; I was talking of the laws of inheritance. 

21544. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Does not what you 
have been saying exactly bear out what I put to 
you — that the economic conditions establish the stan- 
dard ? — I agree, of course, that the maintenance of the 
standard must depend primarily upon economic con- 
ditions. but we have been using the term in rather 
different senses ; there is the standard of desire and 
the standard of possible achievement. Perhaps I had 
better continue reading' the Memorandum. I have 
dealt with the earlier and now come to the later 
estates work of the Congested Districts Board. (Wit- 
ness reads Memorandum ) — The later operations of the 
Board are of more positive value ; but I gather from 
the evidence of Mr. Doran, who speaks from the 
fullest knowledge, that the Board is very far from 
being in a position to standardise the economic hold- 
ing. Even where contentment reigns upon the Board’s 
newly settled estates, careful account must be taken of 
the fact that, under the Board’s system, the wisdom of 
which I am not calling in question, the migrants and 
purchasing tenants have been paid considerable sums 
in wages for making improvements on their holdings. 
Furthermore, the payment of large sums as wages 
to the tenant purchasers on the Board’s estates for 
engineering works creates conditions of temporary 
prosperity. Persons who are in a position to in- 
fluence public opinion have, to my knowledge, been 
completely misled owing to ignorance of these facts, 
and have created an impression that the operations of 
the Board have produced a general improvement of 
conditions far beyond anything which the Board itself 
would claim for them. One of the adverse factors to 
be reckoned with is the reaction which may set in 


21545. I think it would be well to examine that 
for a moment. The people on the land have been 
employed in effecting economic improvements — that 
is to say, they have received wages for work by which 
they have made the small holdings of land which will 
eventually cone to them economically better? — Yes. 

21546. And they will extract from those holdings 
the advantages in the way of income which these 
wages have been paid to them to secure? — Yes. 

21547. Therefore they get the wages in another form. 
If those improvements were economic when the tenant 
comes into possession of his holding, it would be an 
advantage? — It would be a reproductive expenditure, 
you mean ? 


21548. Yes ?— Quite so ; but my point is this — that p e!) a2j 1907 
supposing any particular holding was not economic — 1 

even after it had been improved, although I should Sight Hon. 
say that the improvement was quite right for the Sir Horace 
Board to have executed, at the same time the Board Plunkett, 
might be criticised afterwards because the tenant 
purchaser or migrant who is quite contented now, 
may say, “ I cannot get on ; I have not enough land ; 

I was not put in an economic position by the Con- 
gested Districts Board.” Of course on the Dillon 
estate, which I have in my mind, it was impossible 
to put all the tenants immediately on economic hold- 
ings ; a great many that were on uneconomic holdings 
are now on economic holdings, and we shall not hear 
from them ; they are settled for good. Then there are 
a great many others, of course, who want a great deal 
of help, which I hope they will get, through schemes 
of technical education, agricultural development, and 
so on, but there are a great many others which could 
not be made economic, and which this Commission will 
still have to deal with. 

21549. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Take the case of the 
drainage of that estate. The effect of the drainage was 
to add to the economic land a very considerable acre- 
age? — It was a splendid operation. 

21550. And to the extent of that land aided to the 
estate tenants on the estate profited? — Certainly. I 
think we understand each other, and I may continue 
the Memorandum. The question of a standard of 
comfort, in its relation to the re-settlement of the 
land, is by no means merely academic. I agree with 
the object at which the advocates of the chess-board 
solution are aiming — the settlement of as many fami- 
lies as possible on the land. The larger the pro- 
portion of truly economic holdings in the re-settle- 
ment the better for the nation. But if the re-settle- 
ment is to be permanent, it must be a natural social 
evolution, and this cannot take place until a standard 
of comfort is, not only an abstraction, as glibly talked 
about as the economic holding, but a concrete reality in 
the life of the people. One very good test of the reali- 
sation of this ideal would be the passing of that 
well-known danger to peasant proprietaries, sub-divi- 
sion. We want to create in Ireland a situation analo- 
gous to that existing in France, where, although the 
laws of inheritance actually encourage sub-division, 
sub-division stops when the holdings are reduced to 
the minimum size consistent with the maintenance of 
the established standard of comfort. The law may 
prevent sub-division, but it cannot deal with the far 
more important factor, the desire to sub-divide. This 
can be treated effectively in one way, and one way 
only— by the establishment through education of what 
is one of the very elements of civilisation, a standard 
of comfort which people cannot sacrifice without loss 
of self-respect. This is one of the chief objects of the 
Department’s teaching of domestic economy. It will 
be recognised that the whole question is one of great 
difficulty, but I hope my object will not be misunder- 
stood. So far from wishing to delay the re-settle- 
ment of the land, I am anxious to get the peasantry 
settled as thickly and as rapidly as is consistent with 
their well-being. I believe this end will be best at- 
tained by a variety of holdings, or (to use the above- 
mentioned terminology) by supplementing the econo- 
mic holdings with hyper-economic holdings and with 
allotments. This view is based upon a wide range of 
considerations, but I shall restrict myself to points 
suggested by the social and economic revolution which 
is now in process in Ireland. It is quite conceivable 
that the Land Act of 1903, even without amendment, 
might abolish the system of dual ownership in the life 
of half a generation. What a transformation in the 
social economy of rural Ireland this change in land 
tenure means requires some imagination fully to ap- 
preciate. The benefits to the majority of the agricul- 
tural classes which will flow from the resulting social 
upheaval are, I fear, exaggerated, and the risks and 
responsibilities which belong to the new status are 
too little considered. The landlord and agent will, I 
anticipate, be found to have been not much worse than 
any other body of citizens, their alleged iniquities 
often being attributable rather to the system than to 
the use they made of it. The abolition of their social 
and economic leadership, even where it was abused, 
will leave a void which will have to be somehow filled. 

It is clearly a case where the Government will for 
some time have to fulfil the functions that a good 
landlord, in his own interest, under favouring con- 
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Feb. 22 1907. ^itions, would have discharged. As things are our 
_Z_ ' peasant proprietary will be the least organised pea- 

Right Hon. santry in the world. One of my hopes for the future 
Sir Horace of Ireland is that, when the first efforts of the social 

Plunkett. upheaval pass, a large number of landlords will 

determine to remain in the country and take a part 
in building up its none too prosperous state. But it 
is of great importance that encouragement be given 
to men who will brin<| capital, education, and oppor- 
tunities of travel to bear practically upon the pro- 
blems of agricultural development. Even in countries 
where the State actively concerns itself with these 
matters, agricultural progress will be found to be 
largely due to the initiative and enterprise of men of 
this class. I have not, however, so much in my mind 
the class of large proprietors as the class of large 
farmers whose leadership is required for the intro- 
duction of science into the practice, and of organisation 
into the business, of farming. I have already pointed 
out that as the work of agricultural development 
proceeds and begins to take effect in the country, one 
of the greatest difficulties to be overcome will be the 
lack of working capital required for buildings and 
equipment. The part played by the substantial far- 
mer in this matter is a factor of vital importance 
in the establishment of a peasant proprietary — to say 
nothing of his function as an employer of labour, 
which has not been sufficiently considered. In my 
own conception of a permanent and prosperous 
peasant proprietary in Ireland, a few hyper-economic 
holdings are included for ex-landlords, and a good 
many for substantial tenant purchasers. I come now 
to the smaller holdings, the allotments for labourers. 
To begin with, there are the migratory labourers 
whose labour we would all desire to see adding to the 
wealth of Ireland. Large numbers of these workers 
will not, under the new conditions, be able to find 
employment in the neighbourhood of their present 
homes. Then there are the really congested districts, 
mostly lying along the seaboard, where subsistence 
upon agriculture is physically impossible. From 
many of these districts the people" have never migrated, 
but have sought to eke out a bare existence by fishing, 
kelp burning, and other similar precarious resources. 
Such agriculture as they practice depends largely 
upon seaweed and sand, which they will badly miss 
when they go inland. Some of the people may be 
placed at once upon economic holdings, but the greater 
number will have a far better chance of improving 
their position if they are placed upon allotments. 
For these labour must be provided. A constant de- 
mand for labour would, of course, exist in the hyper- 
economic holdings if the Department’s scheme of 
agricultural development, involving the extension of 
tillage, were adopted and worked out. I may mention 
m passing that the change of system which we ad- 
vocate, and which will increase the demand for labour 
may come more quickly than is generally anticipated. 

N e hold m the Department that the breakdown of our 
present wasteful grazing system will not come from 
Canada or the United States, where they are not 
likely much longer to have store cattle for export: 
but from the ranchmen of the Argentine. They will 
shortly take back from us an hundred-fold the high 
prices they nave been giving for our best blood in 
order to improve the quality of stock, which they 
are growing in enormous quantities upon vast tracts 
of cheap iand. We shall be forced into fattening 
rather than growing our cattle, and into a rapid 
ee? el n?<Sn n ^iA 0f ^^ng.pig-rearing, poultry and 
( ’ i slImlar operations where our 

nearness to market is an advantage to us. All this 
wiH mean capital as I have already pointed out, and 
£ * W COns ??, erab e em Ployment of labour. The 
^ nt allotme nts established upon 
holdings kf ■ holdlng - rl f owners of economic 
holdings will be suppliers and employers of labour 

S7;T 1 ^fl e - em ? ] - 0ye T r l when the fam V in any general 

S hjS 111 Iab0Ur , power and would, Without 

The 2 V m \ Ue V et um from the land 

ihe family, on the other hand, with a larger workine 
than . t . he holding requires will be flad to find 
fS-™* f ° r lts x sur Plus labour. I hope thri will 
omplete the case for the three classes of holdings 
The solution of the problem which I have ventured 
to cntmise appears to me to be based on the fallacy 

i a man + 8 farm y° u mak * him a farmed 

J.r would be less untrue to sav : f , . . 

farmer he will get C melt , u * 

eo»M be put into operatic, at .U, which iftawS* 


it would inevitably go to pieces. The cause of dis- 
solution might be a higher standard of comfort than 
that which was contemplated when the holdings were 
standardised. The more probable evolution of the 
policy would be a cle facto subdivision — I am aware 
that it is to be de jure impossible — or an absorption of 
the holdings brought about by rile insolvency of 
holders. I can conceive of no higher aim for states- 
manship that the establishment in Ireland of a pros- 
perous and contented peasantry. But in the pursuit 
of this ideal, in our desire to see our people increase 
and multiply and replenish the earth, we must beware 
that we are not building without foundations. We 
must not make Ireland a land where men accumulate 
and wealth decays — we must not reproduce the con- 
gestion we are seeking not only to cure but to prevent. 
While avoiding this danger care must be taken not to 
discourage the ambition to become farmers, of those 
who are compelled to be chiefly labourers. The scheme 
I am advocating seeks to provide a means by which 
the successful members of the peasant classes may 
improve their opportunities. We ought to have what 
(to borrow a term from the pedagogues) one may call 
an agricultural ladder, which will enable the allot- 
ment holder who has risen to the height of his oppor- 
tunities to go up to the economic, and later, if he has 
it in him, to the hyper-economic holding. Con- 
versely, in an ideal but not I think altogether un- 
realisable peasant proprietary, there should be a 
means by which those who, through change of cir- 
cumstance, are unable to work a large holding to ad- 
vantage. should be able to fall back upon a small 
holding, where the economic holder may find in an 
allotaient a comfortable existence at home, instead of 
having to emigrate. One general objection which is 
sure to be made to my scheme had better be faced at 
once. I am quite aware that it cannot be put into 
operation very rapidly, if the peasant proprietary 
is to be placed upon a sound and permanent footing. 
What I call the agrarian view, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the land system now being legislated away, 
still dominates the attitude of public opinion towards 
the problem of congestion. It has had one effect 
upon the Irish peasantry which must be counteracted 
before they can be successfully started upon their new 
career. It has made them extx-aordinarily immobile. 
They stick to their holding with a tenacity which is 
frequently in inverse proportion to it inherent value. 
This sharply distinguishes them from many other 
agricultural communities I might name. When far- 
ming becomes a progressive business and not merely 
a bare existence, people will be content to move up 
and down the agricultural ladder. If the reasoning 
which I have applied to the re-settlement of the land 
be approved, two conditions of material importance 
to the solution of the problem must be supplied. 
Firstly, instead of now stereotyping the form of pea- 
sant proprietary, the land system should have elasti- 
city, which makes necessary a simple and cheap form 
of land transfer ; and, secondly, the people should be 
induced and enabled to become mobile. The first con- 
dition is a corollary of the opinion above stated, that 
it would not be desirable, even if it were possible, at 
the present stage to determine the proportion which 
the three divisions of the land should bear to each 
other. Clearly the proportion should change with the 
cnanges in agricultural production and distribution 
brought about not only by scientific discovery, but by 
the foreign supply in the British markets. The 
mobility required to enable our fanners to meet these 
changes can be produced only by education and or- 
ganisation. There is, too, another reason for pressing 
.or ward with these two agencies of progress which I 
cannot here elaborate, but the importance of which 
will bo plain to the Commission. If the view of 
those with whom I have chiefly worked in Ireland 
be correct, and the Irish people are especially strong in 
the associative qualities, the difficulties of migration 
will be most easily surmounted by moving communi- 
ties rather than families. I should like to see several 
such experiments tried, the Department being allowed 
in some instances to give special attention to the edu- 
cation and organisation of the communities before the 
migration takes place. It goes without saving that 
the closest co-operation between the authority dealing 
with the land and tjhe authority preparing the 
people to prosper on the land is absolutely essential 
to the success of any policy which the Government 
may determine shall be tried. Before concluding my 
observations upon the land aspects of the problem 
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there is a possible misunderstanding which it is well 
to anticipate. I hold that it is very desirable to 
arrive at an early decision as to the lands which are 
to lie made available for the enlargement of holdings 
and the migration of families ; but this is not incom- 
patible with the view I have put forward, that the 
Government should proceed cautiously at first with 
the re-settlement of the land. Even if we could 
determine the types of holding to be created, and the 
proportion they should bear to each other, we could 
not now select the families to be settled upon them 
without prejudicing the claims of others who, though 
equallv deserving, may not be ready to take advantage 
of the' opportunities offered. My observation of the 
estates work of the Congested Districts Board has 
convinced me that until further experiments in re- 
settlement have been tried — and, still more, until 
further demonstrations of the agricultural possibilities 
of small holdings have been given — the people to be 
provided for will not know what kind of holding will 
be best suited to their circumstances. Among the 
consequences of premature settlement would be the 
granting of holdings to families who, not being pre- 
pared to cultivate them properly, will fall back upon 
grazing, which is less profitable upon a small than on 
a large scale. Others will refuse to purchase suffi- 
cient land to make the holdings economic ; or if they 
ore offered holdings elsewhere will refuse to move. 
The attitude of the people towards migration is im- 
proving, and in the near future it can easily be made 
much more favourable to schemes of re-settlement than 
it is at present. In short, we ought not to mortgage 
the future of the peasantry by forcing them to decide 
these vitally important issues before we have placed 
them in a better position to act wisely in their own 
interests. These considerations will have to be 
reckoned with if the settlement of the land is to be 
satisfactorily carried out ; and I have dwelt upon 
them in the hope that, so far as is humanly possible, 
from the succession of final settlements the Report of 
the Royal Commission may deliver us. Meanwhile, 
I see no insuperable difficulty in utilising land, which 
lias been acquired but not redistributed, for the benefit 
of the community in whose behalf it is being held. 

21551. Chairman. — There is just one thing that 
strikes me. Your great wish, as I understand it, is 
to prevent there being anything like a stereotyped 
form of economic holdings — the chess board system? 
You don’t wish to see Ireland parcelled out into a 
uniform system of economic farms ? — My first point is 
that I want to establish as many economic holdings as 
are necessary, and my second is that every community 
should have in addition to the economic holdings 
larger holdings, which I have called hyper-economic 
and allotments. 

21552. You don’t want to stereotype a system of 
small holdings all of the one class. You would have 
several kinds — the hyper-economic, the economic, and 
the allotment ? — Yes ; I shall give you my reasons. 

21553. Very well, then. What you want is various 
sorts of small holdings. But we are dealing now with 
the Congested Districts. Supposing you did have 
some general scheme of migration, such as suggested ; 
there are 500,000 people in the congested areas, and 
if even by a stretch of the imagination you could 
move 200,000, and if they were all given the same class 
of economic holding, surely there would still remain 
ample opportunity for the allotment or the hyper- 
economic holding to grow out of the ordinary pur- 
chase operations carried on by the Estates Commis- 
sioners outside the Congested Districts ? — I would not 
like to admit that without going into the figures. What 
I contemplate is that in every community there should 
be three classes of holding. As far as I can think the 
matter out, no community consisting purely of 
economic holdings would be on a sound permanent 
basis. I give my reasons for this in my Memoran- 
dum, which really ought to be read before we discuss 
it together. 

21554. Of course, when you talk about a “com- 
munity” you don’t mean the people living on the 
small area comprised by an estate ? — An estate as a 
division will disappear ; but my scheme, as you wiU 
see when you read the Memorandum, involves, as an 
essential part of the agricultural economy that has 
to be set np, the organisation of the community. 

"1555. Say the Estates Commissioners were the 
authority purchasing an estate in Roscommon, a large 
estate composed of a great deal of untenanted grass 
sand, and a certain amount of small holdings. They 


i39 

proceed, first of all, to meet the local demand by ^ 9 , ifl 07 
giving some of that grass land to increase the hold- ’ III 
ings of the people living around. Then, having satis- Right Hon. 
fied that local demand, they proceed to divide the rest Sir Horace 
up into small economic holdings and to bring in Plunkett, 
migrants. What is the position of that estate ? You 
have a certain amount of stereotyped economic hold- 
ing. You have a certain amount of holdings of 
various sizes, some of which were in a good condition 
before the estate was bought, and, therefore, had not 
been touched ; others which have been increased to a 
varying extent by the addition of some of the un- 
tenanted grass land. So that, taking that estate as 
a “ community,” even by following the general scheme 
of migration such as you have doubt about, you 
would not get a stereotyped form of economic holding, 
you would get different forms and sizes of holdings ? — 

That would depend entirely on the policy which the , 
Government of the day adopted ; because I under- 
stand your lordship’s case to be that you would have, 
say, a thousand or 500 acres of land to distribute. 

You would use some of that land in order 
to make the adjoining uneconomic holdings eco- 
nomic, but the gx-eater part of the estate 
would still have to be dealt with. If around 
this area of land there were holdings, some 
of v.hich I call allotments and some hyper-economic 
holdings, I would be very glad to see the rest of that 
land made into economic holdings. But if there were 
no allotments or hyper-economic holdings, then I 
would like to resist the claim that every man who 
has an allotment in the neighbourhood is entitled to 
have an economic holding, or that all migrants to the 
estate are entitled to have economic holdings. 

21556. My point is that there must be so much 
ordinary purchase going on in Ireland that, even if 
you had a large scheme of emigration and redistri- 
bution upon economic holdings, you would still get 
non-unifonn conditions ; that you would not get 
chess-board conditions because of the fact that the 
Government will be re-settling only a certain amount. 

The rest will .be transferred under the ordinary Act, 
without any manipulation 

21557. Mi*. Sutherland. — As it is distributed 
now? — Where the distribution is satisfactory 
and consistent with a permanent establishment of a 
peasant proprietary on a basis of comfort and pros- 
perity, then, of course, no question arises. Still I 
think it is important that the Commission should lay 
down the principle on which such peasant proprietary 
should be established, because when you come to re- 
distribute land, unless you lay down prin- 
ciples, the authority which has to deal with this land 
will simply have to yield to the popular demand 
that every man is entitled to have an economic hold- 
ing. That is what I am afraid of because, as I see 
things, that would be disastrous to the country. I 
don’t- think it would work out economically. 

21558. Sir Francis Mowatt. — There is one point I 
don’t quite understand. In speaking of allotments 
you mean to convey they are not economic ? — Yes ; 
they are not economic without auxiliary resources in 
industries, fisheries, or labour. 

21559. Does your scheme anticipate that allotments 
should be added to economic holdings or that people 
should live upon them in an uneconomic state? — I 
think I can explain it by reference to what I have 
just read as to allotments for labourers. 

21560. You contemplate a class of labourer who will 
not only let out their entire labour to the hyper-eco- 
nomic or to the economic holding, but will also culti- 
vate their own plot ? — Certainly ; and I think that is 
extremely important. We have got labour in the 
country now, and I want to see the migratory 
labourers getting permanent employment in Ireland. 

21561. 'Chairman. — Is that the case in other coun- 
tries where peasant proprietors are so successful? — It 
is in a good many countries. I could get you the 
particulars. One great point that is alhided to by 
agricultural economists is the mobility of small 
farmers. I should like to set np an agricultural 
ladder whereby what I have called the allotment 
holder of to-day, if he does his best, may become the 
economic holder of to-morrow, and may go on to the 
hyper-economic holding. Where the occupant of the 
economic holding is unable, owing to the circumstances 
of his family or misfortune, to prosper on the eco- 
nomic holding, I should be glad to see him come down 
to the allotment. Mobility and elasticity are vitally 
important. 

S 2 
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— ' him come down ? — I would sooner see him come down 

Right Hon. than go out. He may rise again. 

Sir Horace 21563. But you would be glad to see some refuge 
Plunkett. for ]jhm if he did come down? — Yes. And it must 
happen in all businesses that persons will have to 
change from the region of larger operations to that 
of the smaller. 

21564. Sir John Colomb. — Is it necessary to labour 
the matter of the allotments at all, in view of the fact 
that laws exist enabling the local authority to create 
allotments under the Labourers Acts? — It is not neces- 
sary to labour the point that there must be allotments. 
What I am talking of is the relationship of allot- 
ments to other kinds of holdings in building up a 
peasant proprietary. You may think that this is 
rather more of an academic and theoretic question, 
but I strongly hold that if you don’t lay down prin- 
ciples you will simply have to yield to popular pres- 
sure. That is what I want to avoid. I want to 
have the whole question thoroughly threshed out, so 
that whatever recommendations the Royal Commis- 
sion may suggest will have the support of sound 
public opinion. 

21565. Now, one question. I won’t go into this 
matter of economic holdings and hyper-economic hold- 
ings. I take it you don’t agree with the evidence 
we have had here from the Estates Commissioners 
that, having striped land and transfer-red people into 
it at the State expense, that one holder, who is a 
thrifty and prosperous man, should not be allowed to 
buy a holding from another who had failed, because it 
would disturb the conditions and lead to amalgama- 
tion, and bring us back to where we started from ? — I 
think that for a period the Government may have to 
exercise restraint upon transfer of land, but that at a 
later stage, when we have raised the economic con- 
dition of the rural community mainly by educational 
agencies and organisation, the sooner the economic 
law is allowed to operate the better. 

21566. Then do you agree with the evidence we have 
had, that the State, having taken up an area of grass 
land, having settled upon it economic holdings, and 
spent money upon them and on the necessary build- 
ings, and so on, you do agree with the Commis- 
sioners that one of those men should not be allowed 
to add to his holding by buying another at all events 
for a time ? — For a time, at all events. If the Royal 
Commission adopt a system of re-settlement — of course 
an elastic system so as to be applicable to a great 
variety of districts — then until economic holders and 
allotment holders are fairly able to take care of them- 
selves in the new conditions, some restrictions ought to 
be devised to prevent them being bought up by shrewd 
business men. 

21567. You think that provision would be necessary 
for some time, because you are going to take up land 
and re-settle at at the State expense, with a cer- 
tain number of settlers who are not fit to take care of 
themselves. Do you take it as the basis for fram- 
ing a policy that these men are not fit to take care of 
themselves ?— I am quite certain that a considerable 
number of people will be put upon holdings where 
they are quite unfit to succeed, and you will never 
be in a really healthy condition until the successful 
farmer can buy out the unsuccessful farmer. But I 
quite see that with all the disadvantages these people 
are under at present they ought to be safeguarded by- 
being kept under some supervision and control. 

21568. Then, you wish the Commissioners to under- 
stand this— that in your view a certain proportion 
of these persons settled by the aid of the State, 
helped by the State’s with State money, will not be fit 
to take care of themselves, and therefore will not be 
able to work their holdings properly; and further 
that from the moment of the completion of the opera- 
tion of the State effort and expenditure there will be 
a steady deterioration on those lands by a certain 
proportion of the new settlers put upon that land?— 
It is inevitable that a certain proportion in any 
experiment win go to the wall. At first a great many 
adverse circumstances will make the percentage rather 
large but as the business advances that percentage 
will be small. r 6 


S 1 ^ S * * * 9 - And although the capital has been spent by 

the State and the arrangements have been made by 

the State, if they fail you are to do nothing ; no man 

will be allowed to step in, and say— “I wish to have 

your farm— I am able to manage it ; I’ll buy your 


farm." If you put in that condition, that one man 
is not to be allowed to buy another man’s farm, 
surely you debar yourself from safeguarding the se- 
curity of the State by preventing these sale operations 
going on ? — I don’t think I said that one man was to 
be prohibited from buying another man’s holding, but 
that amalgamation of holdings should be restricted 
for a while. 

21570. "What I want really to get at is whether you 
agree or do not agree with the evidence we have had 
here given by one of the Estates Commissioners, which 
was this. I put a question to him giving the case of 
a new tenant re-settled upon the land by the State. 
Of such new tenants, for example, “ A " is a thrifty 
man, a persistent worker, attending to his business, 
and paying his way. “B” is an unthrifty man, 
spending most of his time sitting upon the wall doing 
nothing, or loafing in the publichouse. I put the 
question to one of the Estates Commissioners — 
“ Would you prevent ‘ A ’ from buying ‘ B’s ’ farm, 
and I want to know do you or do you not agree with 
him in putting such a prohibition on ‘ A ’ ? — I think 
it would be a very wise thing to have a period during 
which free sale of the holdings and amalgamation 
should not be permitted. 

21571. Mr. Sutherland. — Such sales could not 
operate during the time of the Government’s claim ? — 
I take it there is no restriction on anybody buying 
up a tenant’s interest so long as they take up the 
obligations to the Government. 

21572. Sir John Colomb. — Obviously there must be 
power to buy somehow, because the only security to 
the State for the payment of the annuity is the power 
to re-enter, and dispose of that land. What I meant 
to get at is, do you want an embargo or veto against 
a migrant who has been settled by the State — are you 
going to put a veto on his buying out one of his neigh- 
bours ? — I quite see the difficulty of the case that you 
put. Obviously if a purchaser cannot discharge his 
obligation to the State he must be in a position to sell 
his interest to somebody else who can. I don’t see 
why the State should not, for a period at any rate, 
exercise some discretion as to the persons who shall 
buy that interest. I am considering the case where 
the holding has been created by the State, and am 
assuming that in the first instance the State exercised 
some discretion in the giving of holdings to migrants. 

21573. If you are going to suspend the natural free- 
dom of the people to buy and sell, the hyper-economic 
holdings you spoke of cannot be created. It cannot 
be created by a natural process as long as that restric- 
tion on the free action of the buyer and settler exists ? 
— In the case I put if the tenant could not discharge 
his obligation they would allow the thrifty tenant in 
the neighbourhood to amalgamate the holding, and 
make a hyper-economic holding if required. I would 
give the largest discretion to the State in a matter of 
that kind. 

21574. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Putting aside the 
personality of the purchasers do you recognise that 
any holders of either of the three classes you have 
mentioned should have the right to sell the whole or 
part of his holding? — Not a part. 

21575. Not a part. Take the case of money 
•borrowed by the tenant upon his holding ? — I think 
you might leave that to the lender ; the State would 
have the first security. 

21576. But having left that to the lender, what 
remedy would the lender have against the person to 
whom he lent it ? — The ordinary remedy of the law. 

21577. He could sell the land? — I suppose he could 
seize, to begin with, all the available assets, all the 
movable property, and proceed in the ordinary way 
for the recovery of his debt, which would rank after 
the debt to the State. 

21578. The result of the whole thing would be that 
the men whom you would put upon your lowest form 
of tenure would then be living upon still lower, and 
you would get back pretty nearly to the worst con- 
ditions of the congested districts ? — I cannot devise 
any scheme by which 

21579. Oh, no, but you recognise that difficulty? — 
It is inherent in all human affairs, I am afraid; 
the improvident will go to the wall. 

21580. Yes; but it does not follow that any settle- 
ment we would make to-day would be a permanent 
settlement? — No; that is absolutely true, but the 
prospect of permanence can be very largely affected 
by the principle on which yon give out the land. 

21581. Mr. Bryce. — D o you wish to propose any 
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limit to the amalgamation, of hvper-economic hold- 21591. Well, considering you are putting before 22 i 9 07- 

ings ? — I am all the time assuming public opinion an infinitely greater taek, that is ’ _L 

21582. You are assuming an ideal condition of the task of Waving it to a Government department to Right Hon. 

taffairs and that things -would never change if that say -who shall be allowed to migrate, who is to have Sir Horace 

ideal condition were once in existence? — May I an allotment, who is to have an economic holding, Plunkett, 

say this: the question of setting up small and who is to have a hyper-economic holding, it 

holdings in other parts of the United King- seems to me you are putting before any such public 

dom has just engaged the attention of a Com- opinion a task which it will be more than ever diffi- 
mission which issued a most interesting report on the cult to handle. I don’t see how you are going to get 
subject^ and in substance that report shows that even the force of public opinion behind your public 
under the most favourable conditions it is extremely authority to enable you to do that. I cannot con- 
hard to make a small holding sound. Although the ceive it. It seems to me an absolutely impracticable 
conditions that you have to deal with on the other thing. Mr. Doran seemed to agree with you that 
side of the Channel are wholly different the diffi- it would be desirable to have a variety such as you 
culties in Ireland are far greater than the difficulties describe in the type of holding, and I believe that the 

in England or Scotland, and, as I see things, it Commission is of the same opinion. But to me it 

would require far more attention and control on seems impossible in the actually existing conditions, 
the part of the Government in Ireland to ensure sue- even were public opinion behind you, to secure the 
cess. At the same time I hope and think that the creation of such variety by artificial means. The 
control by tire Government will be only temporary, mere examination of the details of individual cases 
but it will be required for a time. Therefore, to would prove to be a herculean task, lasting over years, 
answer your concrete question there ought to be a for a gigantic staff. Meanwhile, under your pro- 
public authority allowed for a time to exercise a posals, tire settlement of the land would be indefinitely 
guardianship over the peasant proprietary you set up Hung up, and when at last it came to be distributed, 
to prevent its becoming an economic wreck before the no one would be satisfied. On the other hand if a 
redistribution you had devised had time to be tested. settlement be made on the practical basis of existing 
21583. If you did not by law impose restrictions tenancies, and unless artificial restrictions are im- 
npon the one side on sub-division or alienation, and proved, the natural tendency of the free play of 
on the other side on hyper-amalgamation, don’t you economic causes will be towards the variety which 
think you would eventually find yourself f.ace to face you desire? — I don’t myself believe that public 
with a state of affairs out of which all the recent opinion upon these problems to-day bears any resem- 
legislation has been attempting to rescue Ireland ?-— -blance at all to the public opinion that will prevail 
I would rather give discretionary powers to public in a very few yeans when for the first time certainly 
bodies than at this stage of our thought and infor- in my life, real thought is being devoted to them. I 
mation prescribe by law what is to be done and what have never known so much public discussion upon 
is not to be done. I think it would be far better to these problems as is taking place to-day. 
have a strongly-constituted public department to deal 21592. Meanwhile you are going to leave the dis- 
with the situation. cussion of all these points to a Government depart- 

21584. Would not that public department have to ment? — Yes, certainly. What I chiefly mean to 

have behind it a tremendous force of public opinion convey to the Commission is this. The Commission 

in order to enable it to act at all ? — Certainly, that might, ini my judgment, state frankly and fearlessly 

is whiat we have to create. what they believe to be the ideal settlement of this 

21585. I don’t know whether in this Memorandum problem. They ought to put before those of us who 
you describe the methods by which that public opinion are working upon these problems the object which we 
is to be created ? — I have indicated the kind of rea- should attain as nearly as we can. But to start with 
soning that I think would commend itself to many the assumption that you are going to be prevented 
if supported by the report of the Royal Commission. from having a sound system, a system that will be 
21586. In the existing conditions of Ireland ? — Yes. economically and sociologically sound, because public 
21587. With all the seething agitation of the dif- opinion is not educated up to a point where it would 
ferent parties and so on ? — If you lare going to at- tolerate such recommendations, would be a lamentable 
tempt to deal with one of the most complex and diffi- outcome to this inquiry, and instead of enabling us 
cult economic and sociological problems by squaring to improve the economic and social conditions of the 
your recommendations with the seething of political country, it would actually retard our progress. 

parties 21593. We may start by being Plates, but we may 

21588. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — That is not what end up by being Aristotles. It may be a very de- 
Mr. Bryce meant — I did not understand him to mean lightful pattern applicable in Heaven of what we 
that. What I think he meant was how you can, want, but it does not follow that in this world you 
with all this wealth of diverse public opinion, and could carry it out, especially in Ireland, and whiat 
the desire of the Irish peasantry to hold the land, we shall have to trust ourselves to is not that there 
get behind you a public opinion that will enable you should be an ideal state of affairs, but what it is 

to carry out the principle ? possible to do ? — I am not thinking of heavenly settle- 

21589 1 .' Mir. Bryce. — That is what I meant? — I ments, or going outside the bounds of what is possible, 

entirely agree that without public opinion on your I think you must, see that what is possible to-day 

side you c'annot solve this question, but I think if you in the matter of land settlement is not desirable ; 

make exhaustive inquiries, as you are doing through that is to say, If you are going to redistribute land 

Ireland, which has never been done before, and if you in accordance with public opinion, which is very 

take time to work out the problem, and if you largely dominated by the parties most interested, 

present us with a comprehensive and a philosophical there will be a demoralising scramble for land among 

scheme for dealing with the complex conditions — then the agricultural population ; but I don’t think that 

in spite of the somewhat difficult condition of public will continue when in a thoroughly business-like 

opinion at the moment, we will be able to give effect way you have gone into the question how persons 
to your recommendations. The economic thought in planted to-day upon economic holdings are going to 
the country is growing in a very surprising way. prosper. But I should not now take up more time 

21590. You speak of the Commission presenting a of the Commission. I should like to repeat that I 
philosophic scheme. It so, it will, to be of any use, am under a considerable disadvantage in having to 
have to be not a scheme in the manner of Plato come here to discuss a memorandum which deals with 
conformable to ideal patterns laid up in heaven, but the prorblem of congestion as a whole, and then have 

a scheme in the manner of Aristotle dealing with the to answer questions upon parts of the problem without 

practical possibilities of the actual conditions. All reference to the rest. So that I hope that anything 

the evidence during this inquiry has gone to show I have said to-day will be reconsidered in relation to 

that there will be very considerable difficulty in get- the statement I have handed in. 

ting public opinion to approve even of migration of 21594. The Chairman. — We have got to sit in 
tenants from the very congested parts to the grass private this afternoon and I regret that therefore we 

lands in the middle of Ireland — that there will shall not be able to hear you further. I wish we 

be _<a very strong^ desire on the part of the people had more time? — If at a later stage, when the 

living in the neighbourhood of these lands to get memorandum which appeared before you to be 

them, and that it will be very difficult to get them examined upon has been read, there are any points 

to approve of the migration in among them of the raised that the Commission wish to hear me upon 

kind of men that live in Connemara and West Mayo? I shall be glad to submit myself for further examina- 

— That is quite true. tion. 

The Commission adjourned. 
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FORTY-SIXTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd, 1907, 

AT 11 O’CLOCK A.M., 

At Winchester House, 21, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, o.C.v.0. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir. 
John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kayanagh, Esq., d.l. * 
Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. R. R. MacGregor examined. 


i. 21595. Sir John Colomb. — Would you kindly, for 
the information of the Commission, state what your 
position is ? — I am Secretary of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Eoard for Scotland. 

21596. Have you been Secretary of that Board since 
its institution ?— Since its institution in 1897. 

21597. I have before me a synopsis of the general 
character of your evidence, and I suppose you would 
wish to take it in the order in which it is stated in 
that Memorandum ? — Whatever is the convenient 
course to the Commissioners. 

21598 Then, would you kindly begin and inform 
the Commissioners to such an extent as you think 
necessary of the work of the Congested Districts Board 
for Scotland under the Act of 60 and 61 Victoria, 
chapter 53 ?— That is the Act, and the only Act under 
which the Board operate. 

21599. Now the next point is the determination of 
a congested district ?— The Board, under one of the 
sections of this Act have power to determine it. 

21600. Have you got the Act there?— Yes. Sec- 
tion 10 of the Act says, " The expression ‘ congested 
district ’ means any crofting parish or crofting parishes 
or any area in a crofting parish or crofting 
parishes denned by the Commissioners under this Act 
which they shall, having regard to the population and 
trict ” ° n thereof > to be a congested dis- 

21601. It is discretionary with the Board, and the 
essentiai condition is that it shall be a crofting parish. 
?5 defined by the Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act of 

< 8 i A 10 "’’ ."'? uld - TQU kindly, for the information 
of the Commission, enlighten us as to what constitutes 
a crofting parish or a crofter area?— A crofting parish 
is defined in the Crofters’ Holdings Act of 1886. It 
must be, first, situated in one of the crofting counties — 
that is, Argyll, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, Caith- 
ness, Orkney, or Zetland. It must be in one of these, 
and it must have been determined bv the Crofters’ 
Commission under the Act of 1886 as fulfilling the con- 
ditions of that Act as regards their definition of a 
crofting parish. As a matter of fact everv parish, I 
helieve, in those seven counties is a crofting parish, 
€ * ce P tlon of twelve that do not fulfil the 
definition of the Act of 1886. 

21603. You spoke of a Commission. Was it a special 
Commission appointed to determine what were crofter 
counties?— No special Commission; but the Crofters’ 
Commission appointed under the Act of 1886, who 
71 th the “»*»* the Secretary for 
Scotland, to determine which of the parishes in those 
seien counties are crofting parishes. 

i«^° 4; r And that Commission set up by the Act of 
1886?— Yes ; set up by the Act of 1886, and it still 
continues m existence. It is the Land Court for Scot- 
land just now. 

21605. And there are seven of those oounties then ? 
— seven counties — yes. 

21606. Can you give the Commission any idea of 
what the population there is according to area, 
roughly .—Area, 8,722,563 acres; population, 324,207 
in the crofting parishes. ’ ’ 


21607. Can you also give us the crofting popula- 
tion? — I do not believe any one could really give that 
exactly. From the Census, the rural population in 
the seven counties is 224,186. These are largely crof- 
ters and persons of the crofter class. 

21608. Mr. Sutherland. — Could you get it through 
the Crofters’ Commission? — No ; I tried to get it from 
them, but the Census does not give it further than I 
have stated. 

21609. The Census will not give it? — No. 

21610. Sir John Colomb. — Are there in those seven 
counties areas that come within the operations of 
your Board, and areas that do not come within their 
operations ? — There are both. There are areas that do 
not, and there are areas that do. 

21611. And you only deal with those areas that do, 
that are specially declared to be the areas with which 
you deal at the discretion of the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Yes, that is so. 

21612. Mr. Sutherland. — The area is limited, Mr. 
MacGregor, is it not, in two ways, first by the area 
laid dctwn by the Act of 1886 ? — Yes, that is so. 

21613. It is confined to those counties. And then 
what are called crofting parishes were defined within 
those counties ? — What we call congested parishes 
were determined. 

21614. I am talking just now of the part of the 
Crofters Act upon which your Act is founded. First 
of all there is a limitation to the seven counties, and 
then to certain parishes inside those counties, so that 
it is limited really in two ways before iit comes to 
your definition of what a congested district is ? — That 
is so ; it must have been a crofting parish in one of 
the seven counties. 

21615. Mr. Kayanagh. — Then the unit you use is 
the parish?— The unit under the Act of 1886 is the 
parish. My Board in certain cases exercise a statu- 
tory discretion, and take any area of any crofting 
parish. 

21616. You can divide a parish? — Yes, under the 
Congested Districts Act. 

• ^^7. You have no such unit as an electoral divi- 
sion? — Not in Scotland. 

21618. Sir John Colomb. - -Then the parish is the 
unit for : rating ?— The parish is the unit for rating in 
Scotland — yes. 

. Tlmre is the county, and then the county 

is divided into parishes ?— The county is divided as 
follows, with certain exceptions : —The division is first 
the county; then there are districts in the county, 
mere are certain counties that have no districts, but 
speaking generally, there is the county, and then the 
district and the parish. 

21620. Mr. Sutherland— B ut, Mr. MacGregor, the 
district is really a sub-division of tbe county for 
County Council purposes and for no other, but the 
fact is that in the historical arrangements in Scot- 
iand the county and the parish alone were the two 
areas ?— Yes, that is so. 

21621. And essentially they are still continued as 
the statutory areas ?— That is the fact. 

21622. Sir John Colomb. — And then Clause 10 is 
not confined to an area which is a parish, but may be 
a part of a parish in the discretion of the Congested! 
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Districts Board? — They may cut out a certain por- 
tion of the parish really, as they have a wide discre- 
tion and choice of any district of a parish, and they 
have in one or two instances done so. 

21623. Mr. Sutherland. — That is that they have 
taken a settled area within the parish? — They have 
taken a settled area within the parish. 

21624. Mr. Kavanagh. — You take it as the unit for 
rating. Do you not arrange a particular rate for the 
crofters ? — No; the Board is not a rating authority 
in any sense. 

Mr. Sutherland. — The county rates that are 
applicable to the county are raised by the County 
Council, and the parish raise the poor rate, the school 
rate, and under the Parish Councils Act, their own 
administrative expenses. 

21626. Sir John Colomb. — Now, the next point is 
the number of crofting parishes so determined. In 
the first place there are 163 parishes in the seven coun- 
ties ? — The total, yes ; 163 parishes in the seven coun- 
ties. 

21627. Mr. Sutherland. — That is the total to which 
your Act would apply in any circumstances? — No, 
Mr. Sutherland. Of those, 151 have been declared to 
be crofting parishes. 

21628. Sir John Colomb. — That is, declared by the 
Congested Districts Board? — 'Declared by the Crofters 
Commission under the Act of 1886. 

21629. I do not know whether it is convenient to 
ask you now to state the acreage? — The acreage I do 
not know really of the 163 parishes, but in the 151 
crofting parishes it is 8,722,563 acres. The next point 
is that my Board have declared 63 of those parishes 
or areas within those parishes to be congested districts. 

21630. That is 63 of the 151 ?— Of the 151. 

21631. And when you say 63 of them do you mean 
■63 complete parishes or 63 complete areas, each of 
which may be part of a parish ?— That is so. There 
are certainly very few of those 63 parishes in which 
they have only taken up an area in the parish. Well, 
the acreage of these congested districts is 3,885,794 
acres. 

21632. That amounts to nearly four millions? — 
Nearly four millions. 

21633. That covers the area over which you operate ? 
— At the present time that is so. 

21634. Now, the next point is the population? — 
Well, the population in the present congested dis- 
tridts is 135,000 in round figures. 

21635. Now, the number of separate families? — 
"29,833 — almost 30,000. 

21636. That is an average of less than five in 
family? — Yes, that is so. 

21637. Mr. Sutherland. — Now, Mr. MacGregor, I 
ohould like to ask you a question with regard to a 
point that has arisen in the course of the evidence 
.given before this Commission. A predilection has 
been expressed by the members of the Congested 
Districts Board in Ireland and its officials in favour 
of the Scottish definition of a congested district, be- 
cause of its elasticity. Have you found it to cover 
the whole of the case in Scotland, and have you found 
it an advantage to have this elasticity of definition? 
— I think that is the experience of my Board. 

21638. It has enabled you to pick out a congested 
area, however small it was ? — Yes ; in the cases where 
it was thought necessary to declare an area it was 
found advantageous to have the power to do so. 

21639. For instance, you found when an area ap- 
plied to you to be declared congested, that while 
"there were a number of small areas of congestion 
within it, there were in the area large holdings which, 
if included, would have prevented you from taking 
it? — Yes, that is so. 

21640. 'Could you tell the Commission to what length 
you have carried this policy of exclusion? — Yes. 

21641. You have a formula, have you not? — That 
is so. I am reading here from the First Report of 
Toy Board, which I will hand in: — “These Highland 
parishes are of great extent, Tunning up to 300 or 400 
■square miles in area. In many of them, while a large 
part of the population consists of members of the class 
which legitimately comes within the purposes of the 
■Congested Districts Act, still the gross valuation is 
so far augmented by sporting rents or the rent 
-of large farms, that the valuation per head is raised 
above the limit fixed by the Irish Act which is not 
framed to deal with such conditions. Our primary 
duty therefore as a Board was to devise a test by 
which we should be guided in determining that certain 
areas should come within the scope of the Act. After 


careful examination of the relative valuation and Feb. 28 1907. 
population of the crofting parishes and consideration — — 

of the circumstances of each in the light of informa- Mr - R- K. 
tion conveyed to us, as well as of the personal know- MacGregor, 
ledge of members of the Board, we resolved that the 
tests to be applied, in the first instance at any rate, 
were that the Board should be satisfied that the in- 
dustrial resources of the locality were insufficient to 
provide for the needs of its population, and that the 
valuation (exclusive of the rental obtained from 
shootings, and from holdings rated at over £30 per 
annum, and exclusive also of the population on these 
holdings) did not exceed £1 per head of the popula- 
tion.” 

21642. Sir John Colomb. — Would you just enlighten 
me about this — is not valuation an element in deter- 
mining the decision of the Congested Districts Board ? 

— By the Act. 

21643. Now, your system is so different from ours 
that I would ask you what do you mean by valua- 
tion exclusive of the rental. Would you enlighten 
us how to take that? 

21644. Mr. Sutherland.— You use them as synony- 
mous terms, do you not. Sir John asks is there an 
essential difference between rental and valuation, but 
you use them as synonymous terms— there is no dif- 
ference in Scotland ?— Yes, there is no difference in 
Scotland in this connection. 

21645. Sir John Colomb.— I thought you used the 
phrase “ Valuation exclusive of the rental.” 

21646. Mr. Sutherland.— The rental is the valua- 
tion and the valuation is the rental ?— Exclusive of 
the rental of shootings. The county assessors in 
Scotland each year make up what we call a 
Valuation Roll. In the Valuation Roll there are 
entered all the subjects which are in the parishes 
and counties, with the yearly rental of those subjects. 

That is what we call the Valuation Roll, and the 
total of all the entries in that Valuation Roll for the 
parish makes up the valuation of the parish, and of 
course the total of the parishes is that of the county 
for the year in which that Valuation Roll is pub- 
lished. Now, in practice, what is done is this. As- 
suming for a moment that the valuation of a parish 
was £5,000, and that we found on looking into it 
that sporting rents, the rents of large farms, of all 
subjects rented at over £30, which is the statutory 
limit of a crofter — that all these amounted, sav, to 
£4,000 

21647. You strike off those large ones?— Strike off 
the large ones. And suppose for a moment that all 
these amounted to £4,000, and that the population 
was 1,500 people, that would bring my Board’s valua- 
tion out at- something like 14s. per head. That would 
be under their £1. 

21648. But with regard to Sir John Colomb’s point 
as to valuation and rental. I want to point out the 
essential part in order to show how the yearly rental 
becomes the valuation. Is it not the fact- that that 
officer you referred to, called the county assessor, issues 
at a certain time of the year to every landowner of the 
county a certain paper that he has to fill up accur- 
ately under a penalty of £50 for any error in the 
Valuation Roll? — Yes. 

21649. So that the valuation is the real actual rent ? 

— The real actual rent, and he takes, of course, the 
necessary steps to make sure that every pound that 
should be there is there. 

21650. And if there is any change during the year 
the valuation goes up or down next year ? — Yes 

21651. Mr. Kavanagh. — The valuation that the 
landlord puts on the land? 

Mr. Sutherland. — No; that actually rests on it. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Is that so? Is the rent he puts 
on the land the valuation ? 

Mr. Sutherland. — Yes ; he just gives an extract 
Horn his book. 

21652. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Not merely what he puts 
on land held by tenants, but actually the letting 
value of whatever he has — is not that so? — Yes. 

21653. And when you speak of valuation you are 
now speaking of what is determined by the proper au- 
thority to be the letting value in that particular 
year, and it is revised every year and brought up-to- 
date? — That is so. The statutory words are “The 
yearly rent or value for the time.” 17 and 18 Viet., c. 

91 — the annual letting value of the subject. 

21654. I am going to put a hypothetical question 
to you. Do you think you could work on any reason- 
able basis with a valuation that was fixed nearly sixty 
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Feh. 23, 1907. 5 ears ago and never altered ? — No ; I can easily imagine 
— — cases where that would be an excessively high valua- 

Mr. R. R. tion and many others where it would be an 

MacGregor. excessively low valuation. Circumstances have 
changed very much. I speak only from my knowledge 
in regard to Scotland. 

21655. Now, as to finance? — Well, I do not really 
know what the Commission desires to know about 
that. 

21656. Well, we are seeking light from the experi- 
ence of different laws and different valuations and 
different circumstances in the working of the Con- 
gested Districts Board in Scotland to guide ns in 
forming an opinion as to the circumstances of Ire- 
land. And I think it is important that the Commis- 
sion should know what funds are under the control of 
the Board ? — Well, the total provision for the Sees- 
tish Board under their Act is £35,000 a year, 
£15,000 of which comes from the Local Taxation 
account. 

21657. £35,000 ?— £35,000 a year. 

21658. And is that the total annual sum that the 
Board has at its disposal for dealing with an area 
of nearly 4,000,000 acres and 130,000 of a population? 
— That is the total sum. 

21659. No more? — No more. 

21660. Mr. Sutherland. — I was just going to ask 
you if you will kindly tell us whether it is made up 
of two grants? — Yes. £15,000 is annually available 
for the improvement of congested districts under the 
Agricultural Rates, etc., Act of 1896. 

21662. That £15,000 is money that has been already 
allocated to Scotland for another purpose? — That is 
so. 

21663. Sir John Coro jib. — Is not it a Parlia- 
mentary grant ?— It is ; what is called the Local 
Taxation Fund, a fund which the Secretary for Scot- 
land has at his disposal. 

21664. That is £15,000 ?— Yes. 

21665. Mr. Sutherland. — The other is a sum voted 
every year? — A sum not exceeding £20,000, annually 
voted bv Parliament. 

21666. Mr. Kavanagh. — Has it always been that 
sum of £35,000 a year? — Yes, always. This is the 
sole and only Act that has been passed in connection 
with the Scottish Board and no alteration has taken 
place. That £35,000 has been always the sum. 

21667. Mr. Kavanagh. — You have' had no grants? — 
No ; absolutely no grants. Of course, I need hardly 
mention the repayment of certain loans, rents, etc., 
because you get your money back again. 

21668. Sir John Colojib. — But you have borrowing 
powers? — No, we have no borrowing powers. 

21669. Then you are obliged to make ends meet 
rather rigidly in your accounts? — That is exactly 
the situation. 

21670. Mr. Bryce.— I may say that that £20,000 
might be reduced if there was an adverse vote in the 
House of Commons ? — Y"es, it is a Parliamentary vote. 

21671. It is an administrative fund and adminis- 
tered by the office of the Secretary for Scotland ? — -Yes, 
that is so, as a matter of fact. 

21672. The Chairman. — Sir John referred to bor- 
rowing powers ; have you any ?— No ; there are none. 

Mr. Sutherland. — It is like the snakes in Iceland. 

21673. The Chairman. — You mentioned £15,000 just 
now ? — £35.000 a year from all sources. 

21674. And you state all your expenditure ? — Yes ; 
in Appendix XVII. to the 8th Report of the Board, 
the expenditure up to the 31st of March, 1906, is given 
in detail. 

21675. Sir John Colomb.— 1 The Eighth Report?— 
Yes. The total receipts were, in round figures, 
£342,972, and the Board spent it all except £20,000 
that is £323,000. 

21676. And your operations commenced on the 1st 
of October, 1897 ?— The 1st of October, 1897, yes. 

21677. The Chairman. — And then your administra- 
tive expenditure, is that also in this Report? — The 
administrative expenses ; everything is, up to that 
date out of the £35,000 a year.' 

21678. Mr. Bryce. — I don’t quite understand how 
this works. This Congested Districts Board account is 
an account for nine or ten years, is it ?— That account 
is from the 1st of October, 1897, to the 31st of March 
1906. 

12679. That is nine years?— Eight and a-half finan- 
cial years. 

21680. I see here entered nine times fifteen? 

Perhaps you would let me explain that. That is for 


the first half-year. Daring the currency of the finan- 
cial year 1897-8 the Scottish office paid the Board 
£15,000 out of their fund, but as a matter of fact the 
Treasury did not pay the £20,000 because there was 
then current a vote of Parliament called the Highlands 
and Islands grant. The Board came into existence in 
the middle of a financial year and were not on the 
estimates for that year, and the Treasury could not 
pay the £20,000. 

21681. The Chairman. — What does your staff work 
out at? — Do you mean everybody in the employ- 
ment? 

21682. Everybody that is engaged on the Board, 
everybody employed on the Board. Do you know what 
it works out at for the expenses and salaries? 

21683. Sir John Colomb. — Do you give it in Ap- 
pendix XVI. ? — Well, Appendix XVI. was for the 
year 1905-6. Appendix XVII. gives the total. In that 
year, 1905-6, the salaries were £1,028 for the whole 
headquarters staff ; the Secretary, four clerks, and the 
engineering staff. Perhaps, I may be allowed to say 
this, that in certain branches of the office, for instance, 
the engineering, the expenses are shared with other 
Departments. Th? Fishery Board make a contribution 
towards the engineering ; so does the Scottish 
Office, and also the Local Government Board, and 
various other things. The total expenditure for that 
year in these salaries only amounted to £1,028. 

21684. Do you know how much a head that works 
out at? — Owing to the share system it is not quite 
easy to say, but I will put in a detailed statement for 
the year i906-07.* 

21685. Mr. Sutherland. — You have the princely 
salary yourself of £150 ? — £250 as Secretary now. 
£150 at first. 

21686. And how many engineers? — One, with a 
Surveyor and two clerks. 

21687. Mr. Bryce. — Have the engineers salaries out 
of this £1,000 ? — Yes, but not the local supervision of 
works ; they are paid from the works. There are 
grants that are made for works. 

21688. Sir John Colomb. — But I make out from 
Appendix XVI. that taking last year, the total ad- 
ministrative expenditure, that is salaries, travelling 
expenses, incidental expenses, stationery, postage and 
railways, only comes to £1,708 ? — That is so. For the 
Board and their headquarters staff. 

21689. And that is for dealing with an area of 
nearly 4,000,000 acres and a population of 135,000 — 
Is not that so ? — Tl-at is so. 

21690. Chairman. — Perhaps, Mr. MacGregor, you 
could give us what I asked lor now. You might just 
let me know if you are taking salaries alone how much 
it works out at? — I will send it to Mr. Callan, a 
detailed statement of the whole.* 

21691. Mr. Sutherlanp. — I think on that statement 
it is about £100 a head ? — About that. 

21692. Chairman. — Then you say you have four 
clerks? — Four clerks. 

21693. What is their position? — They are not- 
regular Civil Servants. 

21694. Are they permanent ? — No ; they are not. 

21695. Temporary ? — Temporary. 

21696. Mr. Bryce. — They are not pensionable? — 
They are not pensionable. 

21697. Chairman. — Cannot the Congested Districts 
Board be abolished? — Yes. 

21698. Is not it going to be abolished? — Yes, it is 
proposed. 

21699. And what is going to happen to these gentle- 
men ? — I should hope that they would be retained by 
the new Land Commission. 

Mr. Sutherland. — That is really a consolidating 
measure. There is a provision in tile Bill for taking 
them on. 

21700. Chairman. — Did they come from any De- 
partment? — Well, as a matter of fact, two of the four 
were in the Civil Service as boy clerks. The oppor- 
tunity came and I chose them, knowing they were- 
worthy. 

21701 Mr. Bryce. — What department were you in 
before? — I was, and am still in the Exchequer. 

21702. Chairman. — How do the salaries paid by the- 
Congested Districts Board compare with the salaries 
of the other offices in Scotland ? — They do not compare 
favourably with others, because when the Board was 
instituted it was understood that the thing would be 
conducted as economically as possible. 


* See page 237. 
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21763 A.re they on a lower scale, say, than the 
Scottish Office ? — My clerks begin at £60 a year on a 
scale rising to £200. _ . , 

217G4. They are on a lower scale than the Scottish 
Office ? — Than any office in Edinburgh. 

21705. Or the Scotch Office here in London ?— Yes. 
The London Offices cannot be compared with those in 
Edinburgh. „ ... 

21706. Mr. Sutherland. — Twice as well paid lor 
doing the same thing. But how does it compare with 
the Second Division of the general Civil Service?— 
In the Second Division they begin at £70 a year 

21707. Is it not a fact also, Mr. MacGregor, that 
power is reserved under your Act to the Secretary for 
Scotland to call upon any official in any part of 
Scotland to do any work he may think fit? — That is 
so : there is a power to that effect. 

21708. And it has been largely used? — It has been 
largely used. , . , 

21709. Mr. Bryce. — I do not quite understand. 

Mr. Sutherland. — There is power under the Act. 

21710. Sir John Colomb. — What section? — Section 
2 (1) of the Act says, “ The Secretary for Scotland 
may also, with the consent of the Treasury, direct 
any of the officers in any Government department in 
Scotland to discharge in relation to the Commissioners 
such duties, not inconsistent with those of their per- 
manent offices, as he may think proper.” 

21711. Mr. Bryce. — And it is under that power that 
you have been taken from the Exchequer ?— It is 
under another clause in the same section : — “ The 
Secretary for Scotland may appoint as Secretary to 
the Commissioners one of the officers in the depart- 
ment of the Secretary for Scotland or in any Govern- 
ment department in Scotland, and with the consent 
of the Treasury may assign to him an additional 
salary.” That is the clause under which I personally 
was selected. 

21712. Mr. Sutherland. — But the chief power he 
has is the power to call upon any officer of any public 
department in Scotland to discharge any duties that 
are in the nature of the duties of his office at any 
time he likes? — Yes. 

21713. And that has been very liberally and very 
generously availed of?— Yes, and as I ain sure you 
know, Mr. Sutherland, under that power the Crofters 
Commission and the Fishery Board have rendered my 
Board very valuable assistance. 

21714. And other Boards also? — Yes. 

21715. Sir John Colomb. — I am amazed at the 
smallness of the expenses and the limited number of 
the staff, and I will ask you this question : — Have you 
found that your practical work which the Board has 
to do, has been hampered or retarded very seriously 
by any insufficiency of either money or staff ?— No ; 
it would be my duty of course to point out to the 
Board that useful work was retarded for want of 
hands to do it. If we have a man to do the work he 
is called upon to do it. As regards funds generally, 
that is a much wider question to put, for they might 
do much more if they had much more money. 

21716. Mr. Bryce. — That is as regards operations? 
—Yes. 


21717. Now, they have no inspectors? — Oh, yes, 
there are agricultural inspectors and there are in- 
spectors of works. 

21718. But in these land operations and migration 
operations, of course you employ inspectors ? — Oh, yes. 

21719. Are those people included in this £1,028?— 
No, not under the salaries under this sub-head. This 
is a sum for headquarters and secretarial staff. 

21720. Now, under what heading do those inspectors 
appear in your expenses — for instance in those opera- 
tions connected with the Kilmuir estate in Skye that 
you bought? — We have a local staff in Kilmuir. 
There is a land manager who has an office on the 
estate in Skye. He has got full charge of that estate 
and also a general charge over other land. 

21721. Mr. Sutherland. — Over what other land? — 
The land schemes of the Board ; he has a staff of two 
clerks in his office in Skye. 

21722 And where is that charged? — Under land 
and migration sub-head. 

21723. Mr. Bryce. — In Appendix XVI.? — Under 
land, migration, and other expenditure, you see 
£18,000. 

2L724. Yes, I see. What salary does that manager 
in Kilmuir get? — £360 

21725. And he supervises all the estate operations 
of the Board ? — Yes, if called on to do so. 

21726. The whole of them ? — Yes. 


21727. Of course this has never been on a very p e/ji 23> ig 07 
large scale, but your total purchases of land have — 
amounted to how' much? — Up to the 31st of March, Mr. R. R 
1906, in the Eighth Deport, page x., you will see MacGregor, 
that the purchases of land up to that date amounted 
to £113,646 10s. 

21728. Mr. Sutherland. — About 80,000 acres?— I 
think so. 

21729. Mr. Bryce.— Really practically there were 
only three estates ? — Syre in Sutherland ; Barra, Glen- 
dale, and Kilmuir — four estates. 

21730. Sir John Colomb. — The question of land 
purchase and operations connected with land purchase 
is the smaller part — at least it is only a part of those 
general agricultural operations connected with land 
which an inspector, such as you describe, has power 
to deal with. He is not confined merely to questions 
of dealing with estates that have been purchased, but 
for buildings and various outlays on land exactly in 
accordance with the purposes of the Act? — Perhaps 
not so much for adaptation works. The manager’s 
business is chiefly confined to managing land opera- 
tions. The engineer looks after these, and really as 
regards the estate of Kilmuir he is what is called a 
factor in Scotland. 

21731. Mr. Sutherland. — He is in charge, for in- 
stance, of the collection of rent during this transition 
period till your Board adapt the land for sale to the 
tenants? — That is so, and all the thousand and one 
little matters that come together. 

21732. But as regards the other operations carried 
on, your Board, I understand, do not deal with in- 
dividuals. If they are dealing with the improvement 
of the land they will deal with the landlord, and if 
they are going to make a road they do not deal with 
any person ; they deal with the road authority ? — 

They deal with the road authority. 

21733. So that the duties that Sir John Colomb 
referred to do not really exist with regard to your 
management in Skye? — I think so. On the Board’ 3 
own estate ; the manager is truly a land agent. 

21734. But he is always available for advice ? — Yes. 

21735. Mr. Bryce.— B ut if you were migrating 
people he would look after that, would he not ? — Oh, 
yes. 

21736. Chairman. — How does this work out in prac- 
tice?— What Mr. Sutherland referred to was this, 
that the land operations of the Board are of two 
classes. In the one case they buy estates on their own 
account and re-sell in small holdings ; in the other 
they act with the co-operation of various landlords. 

A landlord may say, “ I want to divide a large farm 
into so many crofts. If I do so, will you help me by 
making a road or fences in it, or by lending money to 
these tenants to build houses or otherwise, and in 
that way at a small expenditure to you, you would 

f et 20 or 30 crofters, as the case may be, settled there. 

'hese people will be my tenants, but you and I to- 
gether will co-operate to bring about the result.” In 
a case of that sort we would co-operate with him. 

21737. How does the landlord co-operate _in that case 
— does he provide part of the funds? — No; he does 
not provide further than this, that he provides the 
land on which to make the crofts. 

21738. He gets rent for that ?— Oh, yes ; it might 
be said that he divides a surface that hitherto has been 
let to one person into twenty small farms, and lets to 
twenty tenants instead of to one. 

21739. But then you provide the money in order that 
these crofts may be established, and he gets the benefit 
in the form of rent? 

Mr. Bryce. — You see, he could not afford to go to 
the expense of dividing the farm and making roads 
and drains, and all that sort of thing, and, therefore, 
they would not have been made unless he got assistance 
from the Congested Districts Board. 

21740. Mr. Sutherland. — Part of the money is 
given for adaptation, that is as a free grant when a 
Targe holding that is to be divided has several fences 
to be erected and roads to be made, and your Board 
has usually got the full brunt of that?— Yes. 

21741. And that is over and above making loans to 
the tenants for houses ? — Quite so. 

21742. An d the greater number of your operations 
by far have been on that second system ?— Yes. 

21743. Mr. Kavanagh.— Have you any standard of 
what we call an economic holding when yon are settling 
these migrants — have you any standard of what the 
size of a farm should be? — Well, no standard. 

T 
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Feb. 23 1007. 21744. What is the smallest farm ? — Well, it de- 

— ' pends on local circumstances. They vary so very 

Mr. R. R. much. There are districts where men are fishermen 
MacGregor. 0 r yachtsmen on racing yachts or cruising yachts, and 
what they want is a home. 

21745. But I am not talking of men of that sort, 
but of a man who expects to go and live out of a farm 
that you migrate him to. What size should that 
farm be? — Well, the size depends on the quality of 
the land, and therefore people do not look really so 
much to acreage as rental. 

21746. Or what we call valuation? — Quite. But in 
a certain district, what you might call a self-sufficing 
holding, would run up perhaps to from £12 to £15 or 
£20, such a holding as a man could work with the 
assistance of his family and without having to hire 
labour. 

21747. But will that be 30 acres ? — I cannot say, 
because in some places the quality varies very much.* 
21748. You have no such standard of size? — Not of 
size. 

21749. The Chairman'. — When you parcel out a hold- 
ing in the way you describe, do you try to make it self- 
supporting ? — Yes ; in the case of the Sutherland 
estate that was so. The desire of the Board was to 
divide the land so that people could live off the land. 
But there are other cases again where they have to suit 
themselves to the local requirements. 

21750. What lias been your experience of these 
migrating people since you put them on these hold- 
ings— have they done well ?— Well, I am afraid it has 
been rather mixed. 

21751. And can you tell us why they failed. Was 
it due to the land being less productive, or was it due 
to the fact that they were not farming well? — It 
is not very easy to answer that question. It may be 
that they were put down on land that had been virgin 
soil for a very great number of years, and the earlier 
years of bringing this into cultivation are the difficult 
years, and it may be, therefore, that those early diffi- 
culties have mads them less successful than one would 
hope they should be in future. 

21752. You put them on land that was practically 
virgin soil ? — In the case of the Sutherland estate the 
land had been part of a sheep farm from time imme- 
morial. 

2175 3- , Wh 1 at ^ect had that?— It made it extremely 
aimciut land to cultivate. 

21754. Mr. Sutherland.— Crops did not rise ?— No : 
and it took three or four years to bring !t really into 
good heart for cultivation. 

21755. The Chairman.— W as that grass land or 
heather, or mixed heather and grass?— The tillage 
ground is mainly grass by the river. It is along the 
banks of the fishing river Naver in Sutherland. 

21756. Now, did not the experiment made in Suther- 
land of settling crofters fail?-To a great extent, 
If } , p f s Tt yOI J aUude to the reclamation scheme 
by the late Duke of Sutherland near Loch Shin. 

diJ , th , at T fail? Was that due to the 
!® dor 1° t .x e 4 P, eopl f ? ■ 1 d ? not kn °w sufficient of it 
to say why it did not succeed, but it was an extremely 
costly experiment. - 

2l758 - Mr. Bryce.— T hat estate that you bought on 
th * ?«er » getting right, is not it ?— f hope so 
six years! ° W l0Dg “ 14 S1DCe you bou g llfc it?— About 

.r^Ih 0 ' S ° ? har(Uy time yet to be sure about it— 
a ” the people in pretty good heart about it?— Some 
are and some are not. 

r.JU’iHl'h Tbe Have you got the original 

61762. Mr. Sutherland.— H ow many have left 
otherwise than by death ?_Out of twenty-three just 

«“» 

Is , il }- he facfc that you were limited as re- 
21765. And that they would have to be people win 

-Tef””* " P h “ ld “ eS ^ 

thf 01 tenant purchaser, f ot J 

Such considerably ^ 

of the people y.Aadtl | 


21767. Out of twenty-three only two practically have 
what you might call failed yet? — Only two have vet 
left otherwise than by death. 

21763. And by far the most critical part of the ex- 
periment has been passed, and during this time they 
have built houses worth two or three hundred pounds? 
—Yes. 

21769. And they have stocked the land with many 
thousands of sheep, have they not? — Yes. J 

21770. Yes, and scores of cattle, and yet they have 
survived all that process ? — Yes. 

21771. Sir John Colomb. — T he migrants? — Yes. 
21772. Mr. Bryce. — W hat is the nature of these 
holdings — thousands of sheep on a common grazing 
ground, or is there a separate sheep run attached to 
each croft? 

Mr. Sutherland. — T he ground extends to 16,000 
acres? — The ground extends to 12,000 acres. These 
are the particulars which I hand in.* 

21773. Mr. Bryce. — A re those pasture out-runs held 
singly or in common ? — Each of these men there holds 
individually a part of the land, and with the part 
of the land he also holds individually what is called 
an out-run. He has a share— a thirty-fourth, if ho 
has a small holding, or two thirty-fourths if he has i 
large holding — of the great hill pasture for live stock, 
which is managed as a club-stock. 

21774. The Chairman. — I think we had some of that 
in Donegal. They club together ? — Yes, that is so. 

21775. Then these people have three distinct kinds 
of holding. They have got a croft holding, a tillage 
holding, themselves ; -a little sort of a private grazing 
run ; and a common run for the whole lot ? — That is 
so. 

21776. Mr. Bryce. — T he private grazing ground is 
usually for their cattle ? — Yes. 

21777. Is it reclaimable ground?— It is reclaimable 
ground ; certain parts of it. 

21778. Sir John Colomb.— T hen the land that his 
been spoken of as virgin soil upon which these crofters 
have been settled, did you buy that really? — Yes. 

21779. You spoke of it as having been from time 
immemorial a grazing land. Was that due to the fact 
that it paid better as grazing land? — It was a large 
sheep farm called Syre, and had been let as a sheep 
farm for a considerable period, and the Board made 
an arrangement with the Duke of Sutherland to buy 
12,000 acres which they thought suitable land for 
their purpose, along the Naver. 

21780. Mr. Bryce. — W as not this land from which 
crofters had been evicted in the great evictions of the 
’thirties and ’forties? — Oh, yes. 

21780a. It had originally been crofter land ? 

21781. Sir John Colomb.— T herefore, I take it as 
your wish to qualify your statement that it had been 
grass land from time immemorial, I take it as 
limited to this that it had been grass land since th9 
period of 1840 ?— Yes, that is so. 

21782. Well, was the fact that it went back from 
tillage to grass due to the economic fact that it paid 
better in grass than in tillage ?— Well, I cannot say. 

21783. Now, tell me, is not the valuation of all 
land, including grass, its letting value from year to 
year— is it not ?— Yes. 

21784. Now, can you tell me has the valuation of 
grazing land in Scotland been going up or going down, 
or stationary ? — I cannot say. 

21J85. Can yjju tell me from what Department we 
could get that information ? — I should think the Local 
Government Board would be able to tell. 

21786. But taking, your large operations under the 
Act, do the transactions that you carry on show that 
you are paying more now for grass land than you did 
at first? Well, my Board have only bought four 
estates, and I should think there was no particular 

21787. Mr. Sutherland. — D o you know the circum- 
stances of this Syre estate before your Board bought 
it?— Not well enough. 

21788. But you must remember that transaction per- 
f? 1 * o We ^' ^ ou know that this estate was a farm ; 
that Syre was given up by the previous tenant ; that 
he only offered half the rent, and that it was vacant 
.or three years before we could get it, because it could 
not be let ?— Yes, I have heard so. 

21789. Well, does not that indicate that the price 
ot that land was going down ?— That would, but, as I 
Sa o’i Ton ¥ ow the facts sufficiently well. 

. , ™ 1 B ' lt “O you know those facts that I have 
stated now ?— Oh, yes. I know that there was a diffi- 
culty in getting a tenant for the big sheep farm. 

237-9. 
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21791. Sir John Colomb. — I want to ask you this. 
You deal with general problems of congestion, and as 
far as the individual is concerned, with any holder 
up to £30 valuation within the crofter areas. The 
only persons excluded from your Board’s scheme of 
operations in sucli areas are those of over £30 a year 
valuation. Well, £30 is the maximum limit of a 
statutory crofter, and I should like you to say whether 
there is anything to prevent your Board, if they 
bought estates, from dividing them up into still larger 
farms ? — As far as I know there is nothing to prevent 
them dealing with their lands in any way that they 
consider to the very best advantage possible. 

21792. Tell me, Mr. MacGregor, when you put these 
people on these lands do you find them, on the whole, 
satisfactory or not ?— Oh,' they are a very good class 
of people. 

21793. Y'our Board select them as carefully as they 
can ? — Oh, yes : they are carefully selected, and youi 
colleague was one of the selectors in that case. Mr. 
Sutherland knows, as I know, how very carefully he 
and his colleagues selected the people. 


21794. Mr. Sutherland. — But I must ask you to 
state also that we were under the operation of the con- 
dition, which we willingly accepted, that the tenants 
were to be people moved from other congested parts of 
the estate ; so we were limited to that extent. We 
were perfectly willing to accept the condition, and I 
suppose we suggested it ourselves, that it would be well 
to get the tenants from places on that larger estate 
that were congested, and therefore relieve the con- 
gestion ? 

The Chairman. — And that was the reason it was 
confined to men from the Sutherland estate? 

21795. Mr. Bryce. — There is a clause in this paper 
with a description of what you call a single and double 
holding, and so on ? — Yes. 

21796. The Chairman. — But the reason you took 
them from Sutherland was that that condition was 
part of the terms of the arrangement with the land- 
lord, not because you feared that if you brought them 
from Ayrshire or any other county there might be local 
friction ? — Well, you see, the Board could only migrate 
people from congested districts. 

21797. Mr. Sutherland.— The idea of the whole of 
our Act is to relieve congestion, Mr. MacGregor, is not 
it ?— That is so. 

21798. And are we only migrating as a part of the 
relief of congestion? — The words are, “Aiding the 
migration of crofters and cottars from congested dis- 
tricts to other districts of Scotland,” so that neces- 
sarily the man who is migrated must have been a resi- 
dent in a congested district. You can take a man 
from a parish in Sutherlandshire to Ayrshire, but then 
you could not take a man from Ayrshire to a congested 
district 

21799. The Chairman. — You cannot buy outside the 
congested areas ? — Buy anywhere in Scotland, but land 
so bought does not ipso facto become a congested dis- 
trict, and if outside land the Board cannot do any- 
thing for the small tenants resident on it at the time 
of purchase. That is one of the hampering 
things in our Act. It is not in the Act of the Irish 
Board. They have power to buy outside the congested 
area, and land thus bought becomes “congested, but 
in Scotland it is not so, and that has, I am sorry to 
say, hampered the Board. 

21800. The Chairman. — You can get an Order in 
Council, I think, Mr. Mitchell, to make an additional 
area. Is not that so ? 

Mr. Mitchell ( Secretary of the Congested Districts 
■Board for Ireland). — Yes, my lord. 

21801. The Chairman. — You can only deal with 
people of under £5 valuation. 

Mr. Mitchell. — The Board have only power to en- 
large a holding on the ground that it is a holding not 
exceeding a valuation of £5. 

21802. The Chairman. — That is outside a scheduled 
area? 

Mr. Mitchell. — Yes. 

21803. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Mr. MacGregor, you can 
hand in a statement showing where you have settled 
the migrants on the land you have described, showing 
the valuation of the holding, and showing the valua- 
tion of the individual holding from which the migrant 
was taken, and the valuation of the holding into 
which he was put ?— My own recollection just now is 
that most of the migrants of the Board have not been 
croiters at all, but cottars, because the congestion of 
the highlands < f Scotland is not due so much to the 


insufficiency of the holding of a crofter as to the fact p e / lm 23, 190". 
that there are another set of people living on the land - — 
who are called cottars. 

21804. Will you describe exactly for our information Macbregor. 
what is the difference between a crofter and a cottar ?— 

Well, the difference is this, that the crofter really is 
the tenant of the croft. He is the man that pays the 
rent for it to the landlord. On that croft there are 
places where there may be a second house, inhabited 
by a cottar, or there may be in the single house of 
the crofter a cottar living, and sometimes the cottar’s 
family, that is two families living in the same house. 

It is really in that way that the cottar is the incubus, 
and he is the man that it is desirable to move. He 
lives on the croft, and he has a wife and children, and 
he may have a separate amount of stock, and I think, 
speaking from recollection, that most of the migrants 
of the Board have been of the cottar class. 

21805. Then what guarantee have you got or what 
means have you got of taking care that the vacancy 
created by the removal of the cottar is not filled up 
by somebody else? — That is what the Board look very 
carefully after. 

21806. What power have you got ? — The Board has 
power by agreement with the owner of the croft. 

21807. The landlord ? — The landlord. The landlords 
are, as a rule, very anxious indeed to get quit of the 
cottar. 

21808. Then the only guarantee jou have got is an 
agreement with the landlord that he will remove the 
cottar and stop sub-division, and he, on his part, 
enters into an agreement with you that he will not 
allow it to be re-established? — Yes, that is so. The 
cottars’ houses have been knocked down. 

21809. Then, he knocks down the houses? — l T es, in 
some cases, and the Board help him in the act of de- 
struction. 

21810. The Chairman. — How did this cottar get 
there ? — That is in quite a variety of ways, my lord. 

The cottar is, may be, the son of the crofter. He 
marries and he takes possession of a part of his 
father’s house. He may build a new wing to it, and 
he and his family then live there, or he may build a 
separate dwelling on the croft. There are all sorts of 
ways, but generally, I think as a rule, they are rela- 
tives of the crofter. 

21811. Mr. Bryce. — In fact, it is the same thing 
as the Irish sub-division ? — Yes. 

21812. Only it is never in Scotland ostensibly with 
the consent of the landlord ? — No. 

21813. Sir John Colomb. — But then, Mr. 

MacGregor, in Scotland a landlord has power and re- 
strictions over the crofter tenant such as to enable him 
to carry out his agreement with the Board ? — He is _a 
perfectly free man as regards dealings with his 
tenants in this respect. 

21814. Mr. Sutherland. — No, he has to pay com- 
pensation. I want to get this out. Is not that so ? — 

Well, under the Crofters’ Holdings Act of 1886 it is 
a penal condition of the tenure that there should be 
no sub-division. I should not like to say that there 
has been no sub-division since 1886, but at any rate, 
subject to this that the men who were cottars before 
1886 may under the Crofters Act of 1886 get com- 
pensation for their disturbance or removal, I don’t 
know anything to prevent the landlord from doing 
away with the cottar on any crofts he has estab- 
lished. 

21815. The Chairman.— I suppose the crofter’s atti- 
tude towards the cottar is that of recognition of the 
fact that property has its responsibilities as well as 
its rights? 

Sir John Colomb. — I want to make this quite 
clear. By the action of the Congested Districts Board 
you relieve sub-division by removing the cottar. Then,, 
is the only guarantee you have that that vacancy so 
created cannot be filled up again by another cottar, 
that of the landlord? Has the landlord in Scotland 
the power, if the crofter insists upon sub-division, 
to proceed against him ? — That is so. The crofter who 
sub-divides under the Act of 1886 does so at his own 
peril. 

21817. And as the general public feeling in Scot- 
land in those districts yon are dealing with is really 
in favour of sub-division, has this become so much a 
cus'tom that it is very difficult for the landlords to 
stop it? — It is very difficult to stop it, but it is not 
for me to say what the general feeling is. I have 
heard people say that public opinion was strongly 
against the creation of cottars, but I am afraid that 
whatever the general opinion may be, when the thing 
comes to a question of individual opinion — I mean 
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— to do it, even though the general opinion is "against 

Mr. R. R. him. It is a very serious problem indeed in some 

MacGregor. districts. In Lewis, for instance, the cottar question 

is a very serious one. 

21818. Mr. Sutherland. — I n fact, Lewis is the only 
district in which there is a cottar question ?— I pre- 
sume that ’s so — to a very serious extent. 

21819. Sir John Colomb. — S uppose the landlord 
does not fulfil his obligation. Suppose the landlord, 
having entered into the obligation, another landlord 
may succeed him, and supposing the obligation broken 
and cottars have gone in to fill the vacancies created 
by the Board, what redress have you got? 

21820. Mr. Sutherland. — I think you are assuming 
a case that does not exist. There is really no sub- 
division in Scotland at all. The landlord does not 
recognise the cottar at all, and he pays no rent to 
him? — He pays no rent to him. 

The Chairman. — H e is a crofter’s lodger. 

21821. Sir John Colomb. — T hat does not alter my 
view. You may call him “ lodger ” if you like. I 
ask what guarantee is there that, having migrated 
one lodger, another lodger does not come in ? We are 
told the crofter has an agreement with the landlord. 
Now, I want to know if the other lodger comes in, is 
there any redress? 

21822. Mr. Sutherland. — T hey are not lodgers. 
They have separate houses ? — I prefer to answer that 
by saying that, so far, the question has not arisen. 

21823. Sir John Colomb. — A nd having removed the 
cottar and the house having been pulled down, there 
is redress if another cottar comes in? Do you go so 
far as that? 

Mr. Sutherland. — T here is. To be quite honest, 
there was one case where the house was practically 
razed to the ground, and a man did take possession 
of the stones, and out of them, with almost incredible 
activity, he did erect a house. 

21825. Sir John Colomb. — W as there any redress? 
—Well, we got the landlord to put him out. 

21826. Mr. Sutherland.— Y ou got the landlord to 
keep to his bargain ?— Yes. 

21827. And the house was pulled down? Yes. 

That was in Barra ?— Yes, it was in Barra. 
ZHSg. That was the only case?— Yes, and so far 
the Board have no reason whatever to think that the 
arrangement has not been loyally carried out! 

21830. Mr. Kavanagh. — I s your Board going on 
with migration operations now— have they been en- 
couraged to continue them?— Oh, yes, that is so. 
Want of funds to find more land has been a draw- 
back. At the present moment they would be very 
glad to settle migrants. 

21831. From your experience you would continue 
it if you had funds to do so?— Yes. 

2!832. You recommend it?— I certainly think that 
the sub-division of farms by a landlord like Sir 
A “f“ r _ Orde has been very successful indeed. 
oi££' operation?— You mean sale? 

21833a. les? — Of course that introduces a much 
wider question as to whether public opinion in 

chase ^ 1S qulte rlpe en ough yet to go in for pur- 

21834. You are not going on any more with that? : 
—At the present moment the Board cannot very well 
do so because there was a bill last session before Par- 
liament which I undertand, is to be re-introduced 
O^^ S ™ 0n + wlu ^ ,f reatl 7 alters the proposals of the . 

th * re ls not much in the Con- 
gested Districts Board going on at the present moment , 
under their own Act. People will say, “We nr ef<~ ! 
^ w}lat Parliament will do.” P 
21835. Mr. Bryce. — Y es, but in the past would you ■ 
not IS® th l SS 0 Pf ratl °ns have been successful cr ; 
not where you bought an estate. Mention has been . 
made of the case of Kilmuir ?— In the case of Kilmuir 1 
one cannot say yet, because nothing final has been , 
ti^n ^ LT tlle ^° ard : The question of valua- , 

, : 5 836 -. °“ e hears a common complaint about the 1 
higfr pn« which makes lt; ““Possible for us to re- f 

-V^W^ 6 br °ii en u - p farms at reasonable prices? i 

Yes, but where there is a settlement 

21837. The reason I say you don’t agree with it?— { 
I don t agree with it. I don’t know enoueh 

t?on to f S th- i a T 6 afc the presenfc moment the valua- « 
tion ot this land is a matter that is under the con- i 
sideration of the Crofters’ Commission. The pe^le £ 


of Kilmuir have applied to the Crofters’ Commission 
to have their land re-valued. 

21838. That is the existing tenants upon the estate? 
— Yes. 

21839. Before your re-distribution operations have 
commenced ? — Yes. 

21840. Mr. Sutherland. — We are waiting to have 
this re-valuation settled. The tenants complained 
that the old valuation is .too high, and they asked 
to be allowed to come before the Commission a<*ain 
and your Board agreed to that? — Yes. 

21841. Sir John Colomb. — When you talk about the 
valuation, you have given it to us in evidence that 
the valuation is the same as the letting value, and 
now I ask what do you mean by the old valuation?— 
The Crofters’ Commission is the Land Court of Scot 
land, and they fix under their Acts fair rents for 
these holdings. The rents fixed as fair rents under 
the Acts are not subject to revision for seven years. 
At the end of seven years it is open to the landlord 
or to the crofter to go back to the Commission again 
and ask for a new valuation to be fixed. 

21842. That is in Scotland, a fair rent is at all 
events a valuation fixed for seven years? — Yes. The 
valuation. 

21843. Mr. Sutherland. — It was like this, Mr. 
MacGregor. It was at the end of what in Ireland 
would be called the first term valuation, and tlis 
Board were struck with the fact, were they not, and 
they and the tenants agreed that they should make 
out a second term valuation? — Yes. 

21844. And that is actually being done now, ;.nl 
being made the basis of this sale ? — Yes. 

21845. Sir John Colomb. — And when made that 
becomes the Poor Law valuation for seven years from 
that date? — From that date. 

21846. And seven years after that date re-valuation 
will take place, and you can let again according to the 
letting valuation ? — The fair rent must stand for 
seven years. It may last longer, if no one gets the 
Commission to alter it. 

21847. At the expiration of seven years from the 
fixing of the rent, then, the tenant will be like any- 
body else. His valuation would be fixed upon the 
letting value? — No. 

21848. Mr. Bryce. — There is no free letting of 
these crofts. The croft can only be held by the man 
already in occupation? — He has got fixity of tenure. 

21849. Mr. Bryce. — Fixity of tenure ! It is a 
question of fixing the fair rent by the Court, but 
there is no market for the croft itself?— Not if the 
crofter remains in it and fulfils his obligations. 

21850. Sir John Colomb. — Then the position is 
this, that when the crofter tenant has had his rent 
fixed it fixes his valuation as well? — That has been 
decided in Scotland, that the fair rent fixed by the 
Crofters’ Commission is the valuation for the croft. 

21851. But in the case of every other tenant, or 
every other owner of property, is the valuation the 
letting value?— Yes. 

21852. So that they constitute a class by themselves 
subject to a difference of law as to valuation?— 
Unexceptional circumstances created by the Act. 

21853. Mr. Sutherland. — There is an exception 
even there. Take the case of a farm held on a long 
lease. The value of it might be put up to auction. 

J t might vary m value from year to year, but during 
the currency of the lease the rent stated therein would 
be the valuation? — Yes. Of course there are excep- 
tional circumstances. 

21854. Mr. Kavanagh.— B ut otherwise Sir John is 
Perfefy correct ?— Yes, speaking generally. 

21855. Chairman. — Tell me now about your agricul- 
tural operations ? Do you do all the work of the im- 
provement of agriculture in the congested districts ?— 
xes, there is no other public body. Speaking gener- 
ally, these crofters are, perhaps, rather pastoral far- 
mers than agricultural farmers, and it was the desire 
ot the Board to improve their stock as much as they 
could, and they have done so by giving them, under 
certain conditions, as good sires as they could obtain 
for them. 

21856. There is no other department in Scotland 
that does any work of this kind? The whole of the 
responsibility tails on the Congested Districts Board? 

Well, of course, the Board of Agriculture operates in 
Scotland as well as in England. 

? as - the Board of Agriculture no re- 
sponsibility m these congested districts ?— Yes, there 
18 i* c t lon > as I understand, all-over Scotland, 

and 1 know as a matter of fact that they have con- 
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•ducted various experiments in the very estate at Kil- 
muir which is owned by the Board. 

21858. Do you both provide bulls ? — Oh, they don t 
do anything of that kind. 

21859. Mr. Sutherland.—' They send down inspec- 
tors? — Yes, they send down inspectors, for example, 
about the various illnesses of sheep. I don’t think 
the Board of Agriculture, either in England or Scot- 
land actually do things for the individual or even 
:for groups of individuals. They don’t provide bulls, 
or rams, or stallions, or give them anything of that 

S °21860. Chairman. — All that is done by you? — Yes, 
ior the congested districts. 

21361. You say they don’t do these things? Is it 
laid down that they shall not do it, or is it merely 
left to themselves ?— Well, I don’t know. I don’t 
'know of any case of overlapping. I do know that the 
inspectors of the Board of Agriculture often have 
spoken to me of the common object of sheep-dipping, 
for instance, and various matters of that sort, that 
they issue orders about and that they expect my 
Board to help them in congested districts to carry 
out-. . . 

21862. If this Bill before Parliament passes is it 
proposed that these things should be given over to the 
Board of Agriculture? — All the powers of the Con- 
gested Districts Act and the Crofters’ Holdings Acts 
are to be transferred to this new Land Commission. 
There was in the Bill of last year power given to the 
Secretary of Scotland to create one or two additional 
Commissioners who should be the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland. That was in the Bill of last session. 

21863. Appoint whom? — Appoint one or two more 
Commissioners members of the Land Commission. 
There were five Land Commissioners provided for in the 
Bill, and then there was power given to appoint one 
or not more than two extra Commissioners who should 
be the Agricultural Commissioners for Scotland, and 
to these men the Scotch power of the Board of Agri- 
culture would be given. 

21864. Does your Board of Agriculture only date 
from last year? — Oh, no. I am talking of what was 
in the Bill of last session. 

Mr. Sutherland. — The English Board of Agri- 
culture has jurisdiction in Scotland 

21865. Chairman. — When you talk of the Board ot 
Agriculture making experiments in those districts 
and sending down inspectors you talk of the English 
Board of Agriculture ? — Yes, the people who have 
their offices in St. James’s Square. 

21866. You have no local Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland? — That is so. It is the same Board whose 
offices are at St. James’s Square. 

21867. Then the Bill of last session was to found 
a Scotch Board of Agriculture. What happened to 
that Bill ? — It did not pass last year. 

_ 21868. Mr. Bryce. — Is it not a fact, Mr. Mac- 
Gregor, that there is considerable feeling in Scotland 
against the creation of that Agricultural Board for 
Scotland? — I have seen in the papers very strong 
expressions of opinion that it should not be created. 
I think the general feeling in Scotland among farmers 
was that it was better that the jurisdiction in Scot- 
land should remain to the English Board. 

21869 Chairman. --If the Congested Districts 
Board was abolished who in future is going to provide 
bulls and rams?— The Land Commission, I presume. 

21870. The Land Commission? — Yes. 

21871. Are not they rather peculiar people to do 
that particular work? Is it not rather peculiar to 
hand work of that kind over to the Land Commission ? 
— That is the proposal as I read it in the Bill. 

21372. Mr. Sutherland. — Was this work of the 
Congested Districts Board meant to be permanent? — 
There is nothing in the Congested Districts Act to 
suggest that it was to be permanent. 

21873. And with regard to the Board’s practice. 
Was it not ohe fact that they supplied these sires for 
a few years and then withdrew and that they never 
would go back ; that they simply contented themselves 
with introducing the new strain and improving the 
blood? — As practical business men they wanted people 
to understand that it was their desire to help them 
to a better state of things which they themselves should 
then keep up. 

21874. So it was never meant to be a permanent 
thing? — It was never meant to be permanent in anv 
one congested district. 

21875. I may point out the fact that it was never 
meant to be permanent and as an instance I mention 


that they have already ceased to give assistance in 
this respect to the localities to which they gave it 
first and they have transferred their attention to 
other places? — That is a fact. 

21876. It was never meant to keep these districts 
supplied with sires continually ? — No, no. 

21877. It was only intended to give them help 
for a while? — Yes, to raise them to a certain stan- 
dard. 

21878 Mr. Kavanagh. — Did you let them out to 
farmers ? — Not to farmers, but to crofters and cottars. 

21879. Mr. Sutherland. — And in doing that you 
acted through a statutory local committee ? — Yes. 

21880. It. is called the Grazing Committee? — Yes. 

21881. Under an Act of Parliament? — Yes. 

21882. Chairman.— Then I see you have got some 
system for training boys and girls from congested 
districts? — Yes, that is*so. It seemed to the Board 
that under their powers of relieving congestion it 
was possible for them to take boys and girls from 
the congested areas and apprentice them in 
such places as shipbuilding yards on the Clyde, 
and for training young women to be domestic servants. 
Objection was taken to these powers and tlxe Auditor- 
General reported to the Public Accounts Committee 
that in his opinion it was a straining of their powers 
and that he thought they could not do it. The Public 
Accounts Committee, however, did not say yes or 
nay and accordingly the Board are still continuing to 
bring the lads out and to put them to trades, and to 
bring the young women up for training to the Board's 
house in Aberdeen. 

21883. The Public Accounts Committee did not 
express any opinion that it was contrary to law, 
but they said the Board were straining their powers? 
— No ; the Auditor-General said the Board were 
straining their powers; he said that to the Public 
Accounts Committee, that in his opinion the Board 
had not the power, they contended they had, but the 
Public Accounts Committee simply said nothing one 
way or the other. 

21884. When was this? — It was on the account for 
1904-5 ; their deliverance ought to be given somewhere 
in the conrse of 1906. 

21885. So that pending their communication you go 
on ? — We go on. 

21886. Despite the Auditor-General? — Well, the 
Board paused for a few months to see what the 
Committee of the House of Commons said to the 
views of the Auditor-General, but as they said nothing 
they assumed that there was a good deal to be said for 
the views of the Board. 

21887. What do you do exactly? In what way do 
you finance these boys? — Well, shortly we do this. 
We get a situation for a lad as an apprentice in 
one of the big ship-building yards— I mentioned the 
Clyde — as a joiner, a shipwright, or an engineer, as 
the case may be. To keep that lad in. Dumbarton, or 
Greenock, or wherever his yard is, his board and 
lodgings have, of course, to be paid. The Congested 
Districts Board give that lad enough to supplement 
his wages, so that he can pay for his board and lodg- 
ings ; that is all. 

21838. Do you pay apprentice fees? — There are 
none. These people have been very good indeed on the 
Clyde. We pay nothing to them. 

21889. They take the boys for nothing? — They take 
the toys for nothing. The only exception is in one 
trade where there is a custom and there a couple of 
pounds are paid by the boy for what is called his 
footing 

21890. His footing ?— Yes ; that is the only thing. 

21891. Tell us about the girls?— The girls’ home is 
in Aberdeen. The Board rent a house in Aberdeen, 
and they have a lady superintendent there. It is not 
a large place. It holds twelve girls, and they are 
taken up there from the congested districts, and are 
trained actually in the house as domestic servants. 

21892. And the expenses of that home are borne by 
the Board ? — Yes, 'by the Board. 

21893. Mr. Sutherland. — How much would it be 
per annum? — I should not like to say just now. 

21894. About £300 per annum? — I should not like 
to say without having the figures by me. The total 
expense, including furnishing, for twenty months, is 
£943. _ 

21895. Chairman. — Do you find any difficulty in 
getting the boys and girls to 'leave the districts? — No 
great difficulty m getting boys. I could get twice 
the number of boys, but very great difficulty in getting 
young women. 
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21896. Why is that ? Do their people object, or do 
they object themselves? — I really don’t know. I 
never have been able to satisfy myself Why it is that 
young women are so much less ready to go ont than 
their brothers are. 

21897. But what is the reason given when you seek 
them?— One reason is this. We cannot take any 
young women until they reach a certain age. There 
is little use taking a girl if we hope to get her a good 
situation unless she is at least sixteen years of age, 
and by that time most of these young women have 
got some other local occupation. For instance, every 
Lewis girl has got many opportunities to get employ- 
ment in connection with the fishing. Great numbers 
of young women are employed in connection with 
that ; that is one difficulty, and the age is the next 
difficulty. 

21898. Why cannot you teach these things in their 
own locality ? — The Board have no power to give tech- 
nical instruction in the congested districts. A Bill 
was introduced into Parliament to give them power 
to do so. It was pretty vehemently opposed on that 
very point, and never became law. 

21899. Why should it be opposed ? — That, of course, 
I cannot say. 

21900. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean opposed by 
the representatives of Scotland ? — It was opposed very 
strongly by one or two members from Scotland. As a 
matter of fact, it never became law. Therefore the 
Board have no power to give technical instruction in 
the congested districts. The Auditor-General’s point 
was — ‘‘That is all very well, but what you are now 
doing is you are giving them technical instruction.” 

21901. ^Chairman. — Do you mean to say you could 
not establish a lace class like what they have in. Ire- 
land ? — Possibly. I should not like to say a lace class, 
because there is authority to aid any home industries, 
and that subject might come in there. 

21902. Cannot you call cooking a home industry ? — 
No. 

21903. Mr. Sutherland. — T he reason is, is it not, 
that all these subjects you are attempting to teach 
in Aberdeen are an ordinary part of the local educa- 
tional curriculum all through Scotland ?— That is 60 . 

21904. The Education Department say — “ We are 
not going to allow that education to be carried out in 
Scotland except through us” ? — Yes. 

21905. That was the position taken up by the Scot- 
tish members of Parliament who opposed it? — Yes. 

21906. Is not it a reasonable thing to say that there 
is as good accommodation for these girls to learn all 
these things at Stornoway as in Aberdeen ?— Yes, ex- 
cept that the local people say that they have not got 
funds or buildings. 

21907. Mr. Sutherland. — But they can assess them- 
selves the same as other people do. 

• ? KY S?' — ** tlley are alread y assessed at 20s. 

in the £. The assessment in the Lewes is highest in 
Kingdom ; it is about 20s. in the £. 

21908. Mr. Sutherland.— Is not there a sufficiently 
good reason why both the Education Department and 
other people in Scotland would wish the concentration 
of authority to be kept?— I think that is so. 

21909. There is a perfectly good explanation in the 
reason that they don’t see why a new body should be 
set up dealing with subjects which other bodies already 
are perfectly competent to deal with ?— That is so ; but 
the fact is that the Board have no power to give help 
^ faction in congested districts. 

21910. The Chairman.^! f that is the reason why 
they are not allowed to do it, have the educational 
authorities themselves made any attempt to provide 
l ™? ln ^ UCt i° n 7 lu< * thay refuse *0 allow you to 
give ?— The educational authorities are quite prepared 
tlA “ d «* t “ d . to do for the Congested Districts 
Z l0T ^ er d ; stricte , that is to say, give 

grants for these subjects, but what the local people in 
gaces like Lewis say is : “ We cannot get theL grants 
iSSSSf WS h r e n ° mone y to build schools, or equip 
schools so as to enable us to earn these grants.” They 
could not, for instance, build a laundry. They have 
Z J% d %7° U $- t0 do that ; and thly cannot git 
from the Education Department, as I understand it 
the grants for laundry work unless they show that 
young women can wash and iron. 

21911. Sir John Colour.— T he grants are given con- 
tingent on tne condition that the local authorities pro- 
vide certain means. The local authority say t has no 
money to do that and, therefore, the/ don’t get thl 

a?t erefore tie teaching is not » ss 


21912. The Chairman. — Then, you have trained! 
boys in seamanship? — Yes. That is a part of the 
system of training and apprenticeship. Curiously 
enough that has been a failure. 

21913. How do you carry it out? — There is a train- 
ing institution at Liscard, near Liverpool, where the 
boys are taken, and after a year in this training home 
they are then sent away in sea-going ships. 

21914. What did you do ; did you give a grant to 
tin's placo? — Yes. The authorities at Liscard Institu- 
tion came to an arrangement with us whereby if the 
Board paid £25 with each lad they would keep him 
and teach him and equip him for a year in their home 
and then get him a berth in some sea-going ship. 

21915. Sir John Colomb. — As a matter of fact, there 
were only five applicants, and two were physically 
unfit ? — There were only three lads accepted altogether. 

21916. Chairman. — Was that because you could 
not get the boys on account of the £25 ? — No ; we could 
not get the boys. The £25 was the offer of my Board. 
They were prepared to pay that up to any reasonable 
number of lads, and they could not get them. 

21917. Mr. Sutherland. — So you have dropped 
that ? — It has dropped itself. 

21918. Mr. Kavanagh. — At what age had the boys 
to go there? — Not exceeding seventeen. They do not 
take them after 17, but they were prepared to take 
them as young as 14g. 

21919. The Chairman. — At what age do they send 
them to the Clyde ? — From 15 up to 17, when they want 
strong lads. 

21920. Would not you say that by seventeen a boy 
would probably have got other employment elsewhere, 
and that that would be a reason against getting boys 
at the age of seventeen ? — That might be so, but I can- 
not say that I have found that the age has much to say 
to it. In the case of ship’s carpenters, for instance, 
you would need strong lads of about seventeen, and 
we have got a great number of them of that age. 

21921. Would they have gone to be trained as sea- 
men if the institution you wished to send them to 
had been in Scotland ? — Really, I don’t think that has 
had anything to do with it. 

21922. The next point is in reference to fishing. Do 
you provide boats as they do in Ireland, or not ? — No-. 
The powers that are given to make loans to fishermen 
in Scotland are under the Crofters Act, 1886, given 
to the Fishery Board. 

21923. They look after the provision of boats and 
make loans for the purpose ; you have not got charge 
of that? — No. My Board have not done so. 

21924. What do you do with regard to fishing? — Do 
you and the Fishery Board both operate in the Con 
gested Districts with regard to fisheries ? — We are en 
tirely in concert. 

21925. You both have the congested districts under 
you ? — The Fishery Board have all Scotland under 
them. The Congested Districts Board have, of course, 
their own portion of it, but the Chairman of the 
Fishery Board is ex-officio a member of the Congested 
Districts Board. 

21926. How much money have you been spending 
on fishery matters lately?— We have spent about 
£8,000 altogether, 

21927. Mr. Sutherland. — This only means grants 
for piers, does not it? — No. 

21928. What are these grants that make up the other 
expenditure with regard to fisheries ?— The fishing vil- 
lage iat Battery Park, near Stornoway. Motor trans- 
port and steamers — the 11 Pioneer” and minor matters. 

21929. In fact, with regard to the development of 
.®T e P es ’ a sum ^-30 in connection with the sub- 
sidising of a steamer, represents what they have ex- 
pended in nine years ? — The only loan in that account, 
but it was not for a steamer. You know how little 
room there is for aid in the case of the fisheries of 
Scotland, wluch are on a commercial basis. 

21930. The fisheries of Scotland don’t require to be 
developed ?— Not by the Board. 

21931. The Chairman. — You don't do much, owing 
to the Fishery Board? — Yes, and in view of the fact 
that fishing in Scotland is a business to which keen 
commercial business men devote all their energies. 

21932. The Chairman. — Is that so in the congested 
areas also? 

Mr. Sutherland. — Yes. Wherever there is the 

slightest chance of there being fishing in Scotland you 
may be perfectly certain that these men who are eager 
to invest their capital in it will be only too glad to- 
do so ; that is the fish buyers. 
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21933. The Chairman. — Is the fishing in places like 
Lewis worked with capital from places like Aber- 
deen ? 

Mr. Sutherland. — Yes, and local capital. The 
great work of financing fishermen there is done by local 
joint stock banks. We keep a register in our office 
in Edinburgh of every boat that is mortgaged. Under 
an Act of Parliament passed recently they have to 
send in copies of the mortgage to us, and we have to 
enter it in a book which shows us at any time how 
that boat stands, and it would astonish anyone to see 
the extent to which these local banks favour these 
fishermen. It is safe to say that it is not less than 
£30,000 a year. 

21934. Mr. Bryce. — What kind of margin will the 
bank advance on for fishermen? Suppose a boat is 
worth £600 or £800, how much will the bank advance 
for the purchase or construction of that boat? — That 
is not a matter that comes under my notice. 

Mr. Sutherland. — About 75 per cent. 

21935. Sir John Colomb. — I see in your 8th Report, 
at page 24, reference to a proposal made to you as 
regards motor traffic for the development of the fishing 
industry, and you are in hopes, as I understand it, of 
making some arrangements to promote motor traffic 
from remote districts with the view of facilitating the 
getting of lobster and other fish to market? — That is 
so. 

21936. Just tell us briefly about that ; what you 
are doing, or contemplating ? — During the year 
1906 experiments were tried on four separate motor 
routes in the County of Sutherland. The Committee 
presided over by Lord Mansfield gave it as their view 
that in certain districts on the north coaet of Scotland 
it would be a great advantage for fishermen to have 
ready means of access to market to assist in develop- 
ing the fisheries. My Board thought that was a mat- 
ter that they could do. Accordingly they did make 
arrangements with the motor people on four routes in 
the county. That was carried out during the year 
1906. I am sorry to say, so far results have not proved 
that these motor cars have in any way been a help. 
They have not developed fishing. There were not more 
fish in the market in 1906 than during the average 
year for a period before that. 

21937. Providing this means of transit, as I under 
stand it, had special reference to lobster fishing? — 
Yes. It was not confined to it. 

21938. So far as it has gone it cannot be said to be 
successful ? — There was no manifest effect in the quan- 
tity of lobster put on the market. 

21939. Another point I would like to ask you about 
is that of auxiliary motor power for fishing boats, 
which is mentioned in the same page. As I read it 
there have been experiments tried with a boat called 
the Pioneer? — Yes. 

21940. Can you tell us anything about that? — There 
was a strong opinion expressed that if a convenient 
motor engine could be fitted in the existing fishing 
boats it would be a very desirable thing, as it would 
enable them to get to and from the fishing grounds in 
calms, and accordingly, under the advice of Com- 
mander Cumming of the Royal Navy, the Board agreed 
to provide funds to fit a motor called the Dan motor 
in the Pioneer. The Fishery Board was good enough 
to conduct the experiments for my Board. This 
Pioneer has been in operation, and has followed the 
fishing. It came to the river here in London and was 
inspected by a number of members of the House of 
Commons who were interested in the experiment. Mr. 
Sutherland probably knows more of the results of the 
experiment for the year 1906 than I do yet, but I be- 
lieve_ that the experiment has not been quite the suc- 
cess it might have been, simply because the fishermen 
m Scotland want something more than auxiliary 
power. They only want to fish from steam boats, not 
from the old boats aided with auxiliary power. 

21941. Is the development of the steam drifter, as 
they call it on the east coast of England, very much 
on the increase in the pursuit of fishing in Scottish 
waters _?—Yes. I don’t profess to speak on that sub- 
J 6 ?" ™ any way, expert knowledge, but I am 

told that the fishermen in Scotland do want to have 
the very best possible tools for the trade. 

21942. I presume that the reason the Board gave 
assistance to the Pioneer experiment was because of 
their recognition that locomotion by steam or 
motor power in substitution for sails is becoming a 
question seriously affecting fishery operations? — That 
is so. There is a great number of very good boats, 
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wind-driven boats, and it would be a good thing if 
some auxiliary power was fitted on to them, but events 
have gone far ahead of the views of what the Board 
then thought would be satisfactory. 

21943. Chairman.— Tell us a little about the estab- 
lishment of this fishing village near Stornoway ? — My 
Board have power under the Act to establish what are 
called fishermen’s holdings. They became satisfied, 
early in their official life, that there was a demand in 
or near Stornaway for houses for fishermen, and ac- 
cordingly agreed to lend to selected fishermen sums not 
exceeding £120 each — that was to be the maximum 
loan — to help these men to erect houses on this piece 
of ground. 

21944. Have these houses got a garden attached? — 
Each of them has a quarter of an acre plot. 

21945. Is that made a condition ?— Yes. 

21946. Mr. Bryce. — What kind of rent is charged 
for those ? — They are what is called in Scotland, feus. 
It is a perpetual tenure. 

21947. Sir John Colomb. — It is a ground rent?— 
Yes. 

Mr. Bryce. — A perpetual ground rent, subject to 
ejection if they don’t pay. 

21948. Chairman. — Were they obliged to build on 
some general plan? — Yes. As a matter of fact the 

Board did build the houses for them through a con- 
tractor instead of giving the £120 to them to build the 
houses according to their own design. 

21949. What did it cost the Board to build them ? — 
In all cases under £120. It may have varied a few 
shillings, but from £108 to £114 was what each 
cottage cost. 

21950. Mr. Bryce. — There were four rooms in each 
cottage ? — Yes. 

21951. Chairman. — Supposing the £120 had been 
given to the men, would they have been able to do it 
more cheaply or would it have cost them more? — I 
don’t think they could have built them so cheaply. 

21952. Not by utilising their own labour? — I am 
afraid not. If they were all to build them at the 
same time there would be such a demand upon the 
local mason, the local carpenter, and so on, twenty or 
thirty people wanting them at the one time. 

21953. You say at first the Board offered them a 
loan of £120 each to build the houses themselves? — 
Yes. 

21954. And they would not take it up ? — When the 
offer was originally made only one man came forward, 
and the matter was dropped for a long time. 

21955. Mr. Sutherland. — It was not the direct 
action of the Board at all. They were dealing with 
the “superior,” the proprietor, to whom the land 
belongs ? — Yes. 

21956. Your Board simply gave loans for house- 
building? — Yes, and grants for certain equipments. 
The. fishermen wanted feus. The proprietor was willing 
to give them if the Board would do certain things. 
One was to lend these men money to build the houses. 

21957. Chairman.— Then you offered that and no- 
body came forward? — Yes; one man came forward, 
and it was dropped for several years, and then it was 
revived again. 

21958. Then it was only revived by the Board con- 
senting to erect these houses ? — That was not quite so. 
The local people said they were very sorry the thing 
had failed originally, that they believed that there 
was some misunderstanding, and that we should give 
them another chance. The Board said “ Very well,” 
and renewed the offer, and a sufficient number of 
feuers did come forward to take the quarter-acre plots ; 
and the houses are now built and the people are in 
them. 

21959. What I want to get at is why the Board de- 
parted from their original attitude of lending £120 
per man and proceeded to build the houses themselves ? 
— I believe it was because they thought- they could 
build cheaper and better houses wholesale than leaving 
it to individual men to do retail. 

21960. Had it nothing to do with the feeling that 
unless they did it themselves it would not be done at 
all? — I don’t think so. 

21961. Mr. Sutherland. — Were they not actuated 
altogether by the fact that the houses proposed were of 
peculiar construction, which the fishermen themselves 
could not build ; they are built on a new system ? — The 
particular way of building these houses is probably 
not a thing these men could do. They are hollow 
blocked concrete Walls; but I take it Lord Dudley’s 
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Feb. 23 1907. 9 ues tion is not so much the kind of house that was 
_ ' put up as whether if the Board did not build these 
Mr. R. R. houses the men would have put them up. 

MacGregor. 21962. The Chairman. — The men wanted to get 
feus from the landlord in order to have fishing 
cottages. The landlord said he would only 
give the feus on condition of your advancing 
a certain amount of money to build houses. 
You make an offer of £120 and nobody except one 
man takes it up and the whole scheme falls to the 
ground. The next we are told of it is that the 
scheme is revived on the basis that you build the 
houses yourselves. I want to know was the change of 
attitude simply for financial reasons, that you thought 
you could build them more cheaply, or was it because 
you thought if you did not build them you would never 
get them built at all 1 — As a matter of fact the ques- 
tion of the building of the houses did not arise at the 
same time as the revival of the scheme. It was only 
after a sufficient number of men came forward that 
the Board began seriously to consider whether they 
should build the houses themselves or give the men 
the money to do it. 

21963. Mr. Sutherland.— It was the action of our 
engineer? — Yes. He said it was better to do it whole- 
sale. 

21964. Chairman. — If you were going to do the same 
in other places and build houses with plots for the 
fishing population would you suggest leaving it to 
them, and giving them grants, or doing it yourself ? — 
My own individual opinion would be strongly against 
building houses for the people. 

21965. Tell us why you have come to that conclu- 
sion? — I have come to it from the experience in 
this case here and another settlement. The Board 
built these houses, and personally I think they were 
very good houses, but a great number of people ob- 
jected. They had all sorts of objections to them, ob- 
jections that I don’t think they would have taken if 
the same houses had been built by themselves. 

21966. You think although you may get uniformity 
of appearance by building a village yourself it is 
better to allow them to have different kinds of houses 
to suit themselves ? — That is my own personal opinion, 
very strongly indeed. 

21967. Mr. Sutherland. — Would you differentiate 
between different classes? These were fishermen who 
were not good hands at building houses, whereas those 
others from whom you have derived your impression 
were not fishermen; the people who built the houses 
themselves, and built them very well? — Yes; the 
people in Sutherlandshire have really built good 
cottages themselves. 

21968. A fisherman is not a handy man on land? — 
That is so ; but these particular people are only, to a 
certain extent, fishermen. But I daresay what I say 
would not amount to more than this— that a main is 
better pleased with a thing he puts up himself. 

21969. Chairman. — If you were doing this generally 
you would allow them to put the houses up them- 
selves? — That is my impression. 

Mr. Sutherland. — It was not so much the fishermen 
as other people coming to look at them who found 
fault — busybodies in the newspapers, who went to look 
at them. 

21970. Ch a i rman. — That does not apply to the 
houses that you built on the estates that you pur- 
chased : they are pleased with them ? — On the estates 
the Board purchased the people have erected their own 
houses with money the Board has lent to them. 
Really some wonderful cottages have been put up. 

21971. Are these people whom you established in 
this village at Stornoway the sons of crofters and 
people living near?— Yes; I think in everv case. 
Necessarily they were natives of Lewis, but they were 
cottars, and the sons of crofters. Lewis men are very 
good fishermen. These men were cottars there who 
were fishermen. 

21972. Is there any question of their going away if 
they had not been established in a village like that ? — 
Yes ; from the very island of Lewis, during the year 
1906, there has been a strong and constant stream of 
emigration to Canada. 

21973. Many of these people alsoj would have gone 
away if they were not established in this village?— 
Quite likely. 

21974. How do they succeed in the fishing? Did 
grouping them together have the effect of enabling 
them to fish on a better system than they had before? 
—This place is quite close to Stornoway Harbour 


which is the centre of a very large fishing in that 
part; and I have no doubt in the world it is very 
convenient for these men to the place where the boats 
come in, and where they lie up during the winter 
more convenient than if the men were living ten or 
twenty miles away. 

21975. Have they, by living close to a great harbour 
which is a centre of the fishing trade, been enabled to 
fish in larger boats than they did before, when they 
were living scattered up and down the coast? — I don't 
know that their living there would affect the size of' 
the boat. The idea that the Board had was — it was 
desirable that these people who fish from this excellent 
harbour of Stornoway should live near the place where- 
they earn their living. The other questions of large- 
ness of boats, etc., are affected by general commercial 
considerations. 

21976. But if men lived ten miles away before this 
it is obvious that it would have been impossible for 
them to come into Stornoway to go to their boats, so 
that they could not have kept their boats in Stornoway 
and lived ten miles away themselves ? — I expect some 
of them really did so, and kept their boats in Storno- 
way during the off season in fishing. There are off 
seasons in the fishing, and they probably lived in one 
of the townships in the island even though the boat. 
Lay in Stornoway Harbour. 

21977. Mr. Sutherland. — But it was bound to affect 
the fishing on account of the convenience? — Yes. 

21978. Lord Dudley’s point is this — if they were 
living in small places, ten or twelve miles away, they 
could only have small boats, which they could haul 
up on the beach? — Yes. 

21979. When they come in and live near Stornoway 
they could have large boats? — Yes. 

21980. I need not ask you whether any of tliese men 
have become large boat-owners in consequence of the- 
change — the time is too short ? — Undoubtedly the 
desire of the Board was- that the men living there 
should either be hired hands on, or part owners of, as 
large boats as possible. 

21981. That was one of the representations made to- 
your Beard at the time' your aid was invited ? — Yes. 
That was their object in establishing this village— that 
they should be near a good harbour, with all the ad- 
vantages that a good harbour gives. 

21982. Chairman. — Were you short of land that you 
could only give them a quarter of an acre ; was there- 
any reason why you could not give them more?— 
Decidedly. They wanted to make these men fisher- 
men. They did: not want to create the class that is 
called crofter fishermen — men who divide their occupa- 
tion. 

21983. Mr. Sutherland. — It was an experiment? — 
Yes. 

21984. The only of the kind by your Board ? — Yes. 

21985. Chairman. — Is it succeeding ? 

Mr. Sutherland. — Yes, I should say so, but we 
will be better able to tell in a year. 

_ 21986. Mr. Bryce. — How many families are in the 
village ? — Twenty-nine. 

21987. How much is the feu duty? — The minimum 
that is .allowed by the Court to an entailed proprietor 
— £4 an acre. 

21988. Was the whole thing a quarter of an acre? — 
In round figures, the whole thing was a quarter of an 
acre. 

21989. That is £1 a year ? — Yes, generally speaking ; 
because the land cannot be mathematically divided. 

21990. Sir John Colomb. — The ground rent, or what 
you call the feu, is £1 a year? — Yes. 

2199L Is the crofter responsible for that to the- 
landlord or are you ? — The crofter is. 

21992. The position is this — that the crofter gets- 
from the landlord this quarter of an acre of land, for 
which. he pays £1, and you lend the crofter the money 
to build a house for which he pays you certain in- 
terest? — Yes. 

21993. Would you give me approximately the amount 
of interest ? — The rate of interest is 2f per cent. ; 
the annuity is £3 14s. Id. to repay £100 in fifty- 
years. 

21994. What does that work out at? — In round' 
figures, about £4 for each loan made. 

21995. Therefore, the joint payments to be made to- 
you for loan and to the landlord for feu come to £5 ? — 
Yes. 

21996. If the crofter fails to pay his interest what 
happens to you ? — We have got a mortgage over the- 
house. 
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21997. Therefore, you enter into possession if he 
fails?- Yes- 

21998. Suppose he does not pay the ground rent ? — 
The general feu lanv in -Scotland is if a man fails to 
pay for two years the owner of the ground can enter 
into possession. 

21999. So you are amply secured ?— Yes. 

22000. So long as there would be a demand for 
those houses at that rate ? — Yes. 

22001. You wish to speak of the Landward Com- 
mittee of the Parish Council ? — Yes. 

22002. Are the Parish Councils divided into Land- 
ward and Seaward Committees? — In some parishes you 
have a town like Stornoway and then the country 
districts adjoining. The interests of these two urban 
and rural populations are not always quite identical. 
Therefore the Parish Council is divided up into two 
committees — the Landward Committee and the other. 

22003. You are anxious to relieve congestion by 
migration from the Lewis? — Yes. 

22004. You in fact did offer to aid the Landward 
Committee of the Parish Council with a view of 
seeing whether you could get fifty families from the 
Lewis to migrate to the mainland ? — Yes. 

22005. You found you could not? — We did not, as a 
matter of fact. 

22006. There was a dislike to migration at the time ? 
— There was. I should qualify that by saying that 
since then they have indicated they could now supply 
fifty families, but unfortunately the Board could not 
entertain the proposal, im view of promised legisla- 
tion on the point. 

22007. But there has been a change of attitude 
locally ? — Yes. 

22008. I see it stated -in your report that the 
crofters are not inclined to purchase their holdings, 
and that they prefer to remain as tenants ? — Yes ; that 
lias so far been the experience with us. 

22009. That is the exact opposite to the condition 
of things prevailing in Ireland. Now, as to common 
grazing, am I right in construing the regulation as 
to common grazing into an opinion by those 
who signed it that the common grazing is not 
a good system ? — I should not like to go that length, 
hut there is no doubt about it that the system of 
common rights in grazing has been one of the rea- 
sons why it has been more difficult to get people to 
entertain the question of purchase in Scotland than 
-is the case in Ireland, where I understand a man has 
got an individual holding, and I understand he has 
got no common right. 

Mr. Bryce. — There is common pasture in Ireland 
just as there is in Scotland. 

22010. iSir John Colomb. — I did not understand 
•you to mean that there was none, but that the gene- 
mi rule prevailing was that there was a complete 
holding? — That is what I understood, but in the 
case of the crofters in Scotland, although, of course, 
there are exceptions, the general rule is that they 
have common rights of pasture along with their fel- 
lows in a township. 

22011. Then the Board was anxious, as I under- 
stand, to make purchase as against feuing more 
attractive, and applied to the Treasury to give Scot- 
land exactly the same advantages that Ireland 

E ossesses — that is to say, the period of repayment to 
} 68| years, and the interest £3 5s. per £100 on 
advances ? — Yes. 

22012. But what the Treasury has done willingly 
cn a huge scale for Ireland was denied and refused 
on a small scale for Scotland? — Yes ; they said for. 
reasons, which seemed good to them, they did not 
propose to extend the £3 5s. system to Scotland. 

22013. But what your Board sought for in what they 
conceive to be the public interest, for relieving con- 
gestion in Scotland, was exactly identical to the sys- 
■tem that the Treasury and Parliament have granted 
to Ireland ? — That is so. 

22014. You say, with regard to marine works, you 
round on taking up the business of the Board that 
works constructed -both before and after the passing 
g ° r ^ s J ^ c ^’ 1891, were of very little public 
benefit? — Yes, unfortunately there were one or two 


22015. You say also it is difficult to ascertain in soi 
cases of old piers how or by whom they were erecte 
ana as there was generally no obligation for upke 
me works were allowed to fall into ruins. Therefc 
your experience in Scotland appears to have be 


identical with the experience, of which we have had 
evidence, in Ireland? — What is stated there is the 
fact. There are piers that are a danger now to 
navigation rather than a help. 

22016. Mr. Sutherland. — With regard to your pro- 
cedure in making piers, roads, etc. , you don’t do these 
directly yourselves?— No. The powers of the Board 
are to assist in the construction of these things. 

22017. And in no case do you do anv of these 
works yourselves except on the representation of the 
statutory bodies ? — Yes. The statutory body apply to 
the Board for a grant, say, to help them to erect a 
pier at A, ox* make a road at B. The Board investi- 
gate the case, and if they approve of it they say, 
“ Very well ; we will give you 50 per cent, or 75 per 
cent.” 

22018. 75 per cent, is the general thing ? — Yes, on 
condition -that they put in force in the case of a pier 
the \V orks >Act of 1891, and erect the pier and see 
that it is fully kept in repair, well managed, and all 
necessary repairs well attended to as the statute 
provides. 

22019. But the whole responsibility of finishing the 
work and maintaining it in future 'is put upon that 
local authority for the 75 per cent, of the cost?— For • 
tile 75 per cent, of the cost. The theory is that these 
people would have built the pier or made the road 
themselves if they had the money to do it. They are 
convinced that the work is a good one, but they don’t 
happen to have sufficient funds to provide the total 
cost. Accordingly they ask the Board to help them 
to the extent of 75 per cent, as a free grant. 

22020. Suppose there are a few individuals who 
think that a pier would be an advantage at a certain 
place, they have first of all to convince their own 
County Council that that is so ? — Yes. They have to 
go to the County Council and satisfy them that it is 
a good workable scheme, and satisfy them on a variety 
of points as to which the County Council require to 
be satisfied about the provision of the remaining cost 
of the pier and other matters of that sort- 

22021. Mr. Beyce.— I s there any danger in Scot- 
land of the fishing class or the crofter class getting 
into the hands of money lenders? — I have heard 
whispers that the gombeen man does exist in Scot- 
land, but I have never come across a case of it. I 
have looked into it, but have been unable to find 
there was any foundation for it. 

22022. Mr. Sutherland. — We have not any name 
for it? — We have not any name for it. 

22023. Mr. Bryce. — As a rule these people, the 
crofters and fishermen, are fairly well off and are 
not deep in debt to the shopkeeper ; do they get 
credit? — They get credit, no doubt; the shopkeepers 
are good to them on many occasions. 

22024. But there is no desire apparently on die 
part of the shopkeeping class to get these people into 
their hands with the view of squeezing them? — I 
have heard whispers that the tiling exists, but- also 
after inquiry I have never found any foundation for 
it- The very fact that there is no local name for it 
shows pretty plainly that it does not exist. 

22025. Mr. Sutherland. — As a matter of fact these 
people going about earn a good deal of money one 
way or another. They deal in money. Money is 
more in circulation? — Yes. 

22026. Mr. Beyce. — Speaking generally they pay 
cash largely? — Yes. No doubt, now and' then, there 
is a little barter. They bring in eggs and get tea and 
sugar and things like that sometimes. 

22027. Would you say that since the operations of 
the Crofters Act and of the Congested Districts 
Board begun in Scotland there has been an enormous 
improvement in the condition of the people ? — That is 
my own strong conviction. 

22028. In the island of Skye there has been an 
immense improvement? — Yes. Since I remember that 
island there has been a very great improvement indeed 
in the class of houses the people live in and in their 
general well being. 

22029. How many houses have been built by crofters 
since the Crofters Act was passed? — That is a very 
di ffi cult question to answer. 

Mr. Bryce. — I have seen it stated that over a 
thousand houses have been built. 

22030. Mr. Sutherland. — In Skye alone? — That may 
be so. I don’t know. But I can say this from my 
own knowledge of Skye that the class of houses there 
now is not to be compared with the old houses that 
I can remember. 

U 


Feb. 23, 1907. 

Mr. R. R. 
MacGregor. 
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Feb 23 110 ? 22031. Mr. Bryce. — The cattle are never in the 

_L 1 same room with the people now? — Speaking of Skye 
Mr. R. R. I should say not. I don’t know of any case in Skye 
MacGregor. where they are. In Skye the people really do live in 
very comfortable houses indeed. I know of one house 
there that cost over £1,000 to build, but of course 
that is quite an exceptional case. 

22031a. Tli at was not built on loan from the Con- 
gested Districts Board? — It simply meant that the 
man had three or four sons who had gone to South 
Africa, and made money, wished that their father’s 
declining days should be passed in comfort ; !but 
there are lots of houses that have cost £200, £300, 
and £400. That is quite common. 

22032. If they came to you for a loan you would 
not advance them as much as that ? — No. 

22033. You would never go beyond your £120?— 
The Board want to lend as little money as possible. 
They don’t want to break the back of the' people. 

22034. You might lend a man £120, and he might 
spend another £150 of his own if he liked? — Quite 
so. 

22035. That would only add to your security ? — 
Yes. I know of one case where the man spent a great 
deal more than the loan from the Board. He could 
have built a house with his own money, but he wanted 
a better one. 

22036. , Mr. Sutherland. — In Skerinish, in Skye, 
is not it the case that the Board when settling people 
advance only £30 per house? — That was in North 
Uist, and they build very good houses. 

22037. Mr. Bryce. — They furnish most of the 
money themselves ? — Yes, either in cash or labour. 

22038. There are some very bad spots still in South 
Uist, Barra, and so on, where the troubles have been 
lately ? — Yes. There are places still remaining con- 
gested and partly elsewhere in the islands, where the 
conditions as to housing are not so good as they are 
jn North Uist or Skye ; there are districts in which 
there are lots of room for improvement still. 

22039. The mere difficulty down there is the actual 
want of land. We heard a great deal about a raid 
where they say people landed. There was an actual 
want of a place to live on ? — The only place where 
there is less land than could be divisible among the 
population is the Island of Lewis. 

22040. That raid was down further south? — That 
is a very vexed question, but the Board are at the 
present moment helping to settle people on four 
■farms there, and it has been contended that that in 
itself is sufficient remedy for congestion in South 
Uist. Evidence will have to show whether that is the 
case or not. 

22041. In Ireland the Congested Districts Board 
have found that there was a difficulty in effecting 
amalgamation operations on account of the hostility 
of the people surrounding the estate which it was 
proposed to distribute among tenants coming from a 
distance ?— ' Yes. 

22042. Have you had any instance in Scotland in 
your operations of any such hostility ?— None, in the 
cases where amalgamation has taken place simply 
for the reason that my Board migrated these people 
from various parts of Sutherland to land with no- 
body on it, and therefore there was nobody to op- 
pose them. 

22043. It is a similar thing in Ireland. It is pro- 
posed to migrate them to untenanted lands, but the 
people living actually round this untenanted land 
say— 1 ' No ; we want that land. If anybody is going 
to have that land you must not put in people from 
another county”?— The same thing exists. I can 
easily imagine cases. 

22044. Mr. Sutherland.— Have you in your ex- 
perience ever been remonstrated with by persons ? In 
all these cases of migration can you recollect an in- 
stance ?— There was an instance where it got abroad 
that the Board were to bring people from other dis- 
tricts, and settle them in Kilmuir. 

22045. That was a perfectly hypothetical case that 
was put. The thing was not on the tapis at all?— 
Yes. They very strongly objected to any outsiders 
coming in on the land that they considered they had 
a first claim to. 

22046. But there was no intention on the part of 
the Board to put anybody in ?— No. 

22047. There was no foundation in the case?— It 
got about that such a thing was to be done, and they 
remonstrated against it. 


22048. Mr. Bryce. — The mere fact that the people 
did object to the proposal, even though hypothetical, 
seems to me to be in point? — They say they have the 
first claim. 

22049. That is precisely what has happened in Ire- 
land, only there it has taken a much more vigorous 
form ; but still you have never practically in your 
operations brought people from a distance on to your 
estates? — No; except the Strathnaver district, where 
they came from a long distance. 

22050. The people found about the Syre estate did 
not object? — There are not very many people to ob- 
ject; but still they did not. 

22051. Mr. Sutherland. — At the present moment 
are you not conducting negotiations for taking people 
from the Island of Erisky on to South Uist? — Yes. 

22052. You have heard no objections? — No objec- 
tions. 

22053. Sir John Colomb. — In these congested dis- 
tricts are there any migratory labourers ? — Yes. 
There is a large class of fishermen who begin in the 
early part of the year and go round bv Castle 
Bay 

22054. I don’t mean as regards fishing, but as re- 
gards manufactures and agriculture? — Yes. Lots of 
mer. go away as yachtsmen, or navvies, or go to Glas- 
gow in the winter to work in the gas works. 

22055. Is that regarded by your Board as a great 
evil? — No; a man lives by his labour and goes where 
there is labour. 

22056. It is not in the eyes of public opinion in 
the districts or in Scotland regarded as a great social 
evil ? — No. 

22057. You spoke about the growing development of 
a tendency to emigrate to Canada ? — I mentioned that 
during this last year large numbers of men from 
Lewis did emigrate to Canada. 

22058. Only last year ? — 1906 was specially men- 
tioned. I don’t profess to know much of the details, 
but the Chairman of the District Committee told me 
that he had himself been concerned in the emigration 
of a large number of these men. 

22059. Mr. Bryce. — Is not it the case that the ten- 
dency has been general over the North of Scotland this 
year; a great many have gone from the islands? — 
Yes. 

22060. Sir John Colomb. — Is it within the power 
of your Board and contemplated by your Act to con- 
sider, and have your Board considered, the advantage 
of emigration as distinguished from migration as a 
method for relieving congestion ? — They are brought up 
dead short by the words of the Act, which says : “ To 
migrate people from congested districts to other dis- 
tricts of Scotland.” In the very early days of the 
Board I got a great number of requests from people 
saying : “ Could your Board help me by a small grant 
to go to Canada, or go to the United States?” as 
the case might be, and the answer always was that the 
Board had no power to do anything more than mi- 
grate to other districts in Scotland. 

22061. The power of the Board is limited to that? 
— Yes. 

22062. But you have had applications? — Yes. 

22063. Are those applications from the cottar class? 
— Cottars and crofters, one or other. 

22064. Are these cases of individual men or women 
wishing to go to Canada, or families? — I should say 
we have had cases of both. 

22065. Would you, from your own personal know- 
ledge of the conditions prevailing in Scotland, think 
it. desirable to extend the powers of your Act so that 
in cases where families wished to emigrate to Canada 
you would be able to assist them ? — Without wishing to 
commit myself to an opinion on the general subject 
to which you refer I should say that the more power 
the Board has the better, because they could exercise 
their discretion on each case as is arose. 

22066. Do you think if they had more power that 
there would be, in those districts, cottar families to 
avail themselves -of it? — I think so. 

22067. Chairman. — -Would it be feasible to exer- 
cise it? I don’t know what the feeling in the con- 
gested areas in Scotland is, but if the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board were to go into the Lewis to induce a 
number of families to emigrate to Canada or some- 
where else with the aid of their funds, do you think 
that that would be an action that would be supported 
by public opinion in your district? — No doubt your 
lordship knows that the idea is that the proper course 
for the Government to take in a case of that sort is 
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to re-people the country. I have noticed a little book 
called “The Colonisation of Scotland,” which is a 
statement of the operations of my Board. That is the 
general idea, that that is the sphere in which they 
should exercise their energies. 

22068. AVould not it be held that State-aided emi- 
gration is the last resource ? — Yes. 

22069. And every other attempt ought to be made 
to employ or settle the people in Scotland before re- 
course was had to the extreme action of deporting 
them to other countries ? — Yes ; I have no doubt in the 
world that that is the reason why the very specific 
words were put into the Act “ To other districts in 
Scotland.” It always seemed to me that that was 
clearly put in to exclude the idea of emigration as 
contrasted with migration. 

22070. Sir John Colomb. — Let me put my point in 
another form. Assume that the Board had the power 
to give aid to those who voluntarily wished to go with 
.their families to Canada, do you think there would 
be public hostility to the Board assisting any family 
that wished to go? — That is why I said that power 
might be reserved. I can easily imagine a case. I 
do know one case where it would have been a distinct 
advantage to everybody concerned that a man who 
wanted to go should have been assisted. That was an 
individual. 

22071. I am speaking of families ? — He was anxious 
to go, and it would have relieved local difficulties that 
lie should go; and in a case of that sort I should 
think that no reasonable man would object to anybody 
helping them. But undoubtedly what Lord Dudley 
says represents the state of public feeling. 

22072. Mr. Bryce— I t is the fact that the Deer 
Forest Commission in 1892 reported that there 
was an immense quantity of land in Scotland which 
would be available, which had been turned into deer 
forests or sheep farms for the settlement of a very 
large number of persons in the scheduled districts? 
— Yes. 

22073. So long as that land is unoccupied the local 
feeling in Scotland is that that land should be ac- 
quired and distributed ?— That is the point that I 
understood the Chairman to refer to. 

22074. Sir John Colomb. — Am I right in saying 
that the larger portion of your operations has been 
-carried, on with the concurrence of, and by co-opera- 
tion with, the landlord without disturbing the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant at all ? 


Mr. Sutherland. — It is by far the larger?— 
It depends entirely on what you are going to do with 
Kilmuir. 

22076. Sir John Colomb. — Has it led to any ex- 
treme difficulty ? — No difficulty. For instance, Sir 
Arthur Ord is the landlord now, and I am happy to 
say that there has been co-operation between himself 
and my Board. 

22077. Then the Congested Districts Board of Scot- 
land have found it perfectly practicable to cany out 
the beneficent work of relieving congestion without 
embarking on any great purchase scheme?— Yes. 

22078. Mr. Biiyce. — Is it a matter of your know- 
ledge that there has been a continually increasing 
number of the Celtic population of the West of Scot- 
land who are embarking in fishing. Forty or fifty 
year’s ago it used to be said that the people of western 
Scotland, in the islands, the Gaelic people of the 
West of Scotland, had no aptitude for fishing. Now, 
I understand from you that an immense fishing is 
carried on off the west coast of Scotland by the people 
of the Celtic race ? — Yes ; they begin early in May in 
Castle Bay, in Barra. 

22079. This fishing is conducted not only by boats 
from the East of Scotland, but largely by boats owned 
and manned by the Gaelic population of the islands 
themselves ? Yes, speaking as an ordinary observer, 
that is so. One sees boats there belonging to people 
m South Uist and elsewhere. 


Feb . 23 1907 
Mr. R. R. 


22080. Has the operation of fishing developed in 
the course of years naturally among the local popula- 
tion of the West of Scotland ?— That is mv observa- 
tion. 


22081. My reason for asking the question is be- 
cause it has been said that the people on the west 
coast of Ireland who are, speaking generally, of the 
same race as the people in the West of Scotland, have 
no aptitude for fishing, and the industry there is in 
a very much more backward condition than it is on 
the west ooast of Scotland, and I only wanted to get 
it on the record from you that so far as your observa- 
tion goes there is no natural inaptitude on the part 
of the population on the west coast of Scotland for 
fishing ? — I think that, given equal opportunities, thev 
are as fit to do anything as well as other people. " 
Mr. Bryce. Thank you for your evidence, which 
has been extremely interesting. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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A.— MARINE WORKS CONSTRUCTED BY THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 
COUNTY DONEGAL. 






Cost 



No. 

Electoral Division. 

Name of Work. 

Description of Work. 

31st 

December 

In whom vested. 

Observations. 


Carthage, 

Portalecn, 

Pier and breakwater, &c., 

£ 

Board. 


2 

Rossguill, 

Downings, 

Pier, 

450 

Board of Works, . . 

Contribution under Marine 
Works Act. 




Pier, 

232 

Comity Council. 

3 


Pori lablngli, 







I.iglit, 

73 

Board. 


4 

Do., 

Dunfanaghy, 

Clearing channel, 

75 

- 




da. 


888 

County Council. 






Board. 


8 

Do., 

Maglieroarty, 

Landing place and repairs, 

i&8 


7 

Meenacladdy, 

Tory Island, 

Landing place. 

1,088 

Board. 


S 

Magheraclogher, . . 

Magheragallon, 

Pier and repairs, 

325 

Board. 


9 

Do., 

Gola Island, 

Landing place, 

325 

Board. 


10 

Anagry, 

Gortnasate, 

Landing place and sea 

323 

Board. 


10 

Do.. 

do., . . 

Pier, 


Board of Works, . . 



Works Act. 

11 

Do.. 

Owey Island, 

Landing place. 

65 

Board, 


12 

Rutland, 

Ulan Corra, 

Constructing sea wall, . . 

99 

Board. 


13 

Do., 

Castleport, 

Quay, 

8 

Board, . . 

Work not yet commenced. 

14 

Do., 

Roshine, Cashlogh, 

SUp, 

190 

Board. 


15 

Aran, 

Polawaddy, 

Improving landing place. 

49 

- 


16 

Do., 

Rannagh, 

Pier improvement. 

135 

County CouncU, .. 

Contribution 

17 

Rutland, 

Inishcoo, 

Landing place, 

33 

Board. 


18 

Do., 

Rutland, 

Landing stage, 

16 

Board. 


19 

Do., 

Burtonport, 

Pier extension and im- 
provements. 

Light, 

181 

County Council. 



Maghery, 

Wyon Point, 

258 

Board. 


21 

Do., 

Palmore, 

Slip, 

170 

Board. 


22 

Do., 

Falcorrib, 

Improving landing place, 

80 

- 


23 

Dawros, 

Rosbeg, . . 

Slip and lights, 

897 

Board. 


24 

Do.. 

Whiteport, 

SUp, 

379 

Board. 


25 

Do.. 

PortnoD, 

Pier, 

300 


Contribution under Marine 

26 

Do., 

Yellow Banks (Ar- 

Landing place, 

172 

County Council, .. 

Works Act. 
Contribution. 


Glengesh, 

Loughros, 

Removal of rocks ; slip 

120 

Board. 


28 

Kilgoly, . . 

GlencolumbkiBe, . . 

Landing place, 

198 

Board. 


29 

Glencolumbldlle, . . 

Teelin, . . 

Clearing berthage, 

933 

County Council. 


29 

Do., 

Teelln lights, 

Erecting two lanterns, . . 

10 

Board. 


30 

Largymare, 

Cladnageragh, 

Pier, 

1,001 

Board of Works. 


30 

Do., 

do., 

do.. 

150 

Board of Works. .. 

Contribution under Marine 

31 

KOlybegs, 

Killybegs, 

do., 

3,400 










32 

Inver, 

Port Inver, 

SUp, breakwater, repairs 
to storm wall. 

423 

Board. 

Commissioners. 




£15,029 






COUNTY SLIGO. 



1 

Cliffony North, .. 
CHffoney South, . . 

MuUaghmore, 

Inishmnrray, 

Improvements and re- 
pairs to pier. 

SUp, 

348 

146 

Hon. E. Ashley. 
Board. 


3 

Iissadell West, 

Ballyconnell, 

Removal of boulders, . . 

141 










* 

Do., 

Roughley, 

Pier and approach. 

100 

- 

Works Expenditure. 
Not yet authorised. 





£735 


Including £14L 
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. 


Cost 


Ho. 

Electoral Division. 

Name of Work. 

Description of Work. 

31st 

In whom vested. 

Observations. 





1906. 






£ 




Muiugabo, 

Porturlin, 

Pier and repairs, &c., . . 

1.463 

Board. 


» 

Knockadaif, 

Portadoy, 

Slip and approach road. 

1,218 

Board. 


3 

Muingabo, 

Carnhill, 

Repairs to slip, 

4 

- 


4 

Knockadaif, 

Rinroe, . . 

Landing place. 

103 



5 

Knockalower, 

Inver, . . 

Slip and repairs. 

182 

Board. 


C 

Belinullet, 

Ballyglass, 

Landing place. 

194 

Board- 

In progress. 

7 

Do., 

Muingcrcena, 

Slip and repairs, 

802 

Board. 


S 

Ringhamstown Stli., 

Inishkea, 

Landing place approach, 

25 

Board. 


9 

Achill, . . 

Valley, . . 

Pier repairs, . . 

s 

— 


in 

Slievemore, 

Dugnrt, . . 

Pier, 

1,832 

Board. 



Achill, . . 

Bunnacurry, 

Pie., 

40 

County C'ounci . 


12 

Slievemore, 

Dooagh, 

Boatslip, 

219 

Board. . . 

In progress. 

13 

Do., 

Keel Harbour,* . . 

Reconstruction of pier, 

1,849 

County Council. 


u 

Dooega, 

Camport, 

Slip and repairs. 

1,080 

Board. 


15 

Corraun (Achill), . . 

Tonragee, 

Marking channel, &c., . . 

1,081 

Board, 


16 

Dooega, 

Kildavnet, . . . 

Repairs to slip. 

65 



IT 

Do., 

Darby’s Point, 

Pier extension and lights, 

319 

Board. 


IS 

Corraun (Achill), . . 


Removal of rocks. 

133 

- 


19 

Cushkillary, 

Killary, . . 

Beacons, 

430 

Board. 






£11.047 




* Recently placed in charge of County Council by Board of Works. 


Cleggan. . 


Silleraa, .. 

: Clifden, .. 
Doonloughan, 


11 Roundstonc, 


12 Kuockboy, 


14 Shannive, 


Gorumna. 

Crumpaun, 

Inisliniore, 


22f Cushkillary, 


COUNTY GALWAY. 


Leighon (Lyon Head). Light, 


Inishbofln. 
Inishark. 
Cleggan Head. 
Rossadillisk, 
Cleggan, .. 


; Light. 

Pier and repairs. 
Pier improvements. 


Auglirismore. 

Clifden, .. 
Doonloughan, 


: Eoundstone, 


Deer Island, 
Mace Harbour, 


Feenlsh, 
i Eiggaul. 
Derrynea, 
Kilmurvey, 


. . Landing place. 

. . Beacons and buoy, 

. . Landing place, 

. . Pier improvements. . . 

I Removal of rocks. 

( Pier. .- -• . 

.. Light. 

. . Pier and approach road, 

. . Pier Improvements. 

. . Pier, • • ■ • i 

. . Improvement to channel, i 

. . Pier and beacons, 

. . Repairs to piers and cause- , 
. . Hew pier, 


do., 


Inishmaan,* 

South Aran Island, 
Traghtagh, 

1 Derrynaglogli. 

Maam Quay, 
Comamona Pier, . 
Coalpark Quay, . 


Lights. 

Boatslip. 

Clearing strand. <fcc„ 
Breakwater. . . 
Landing place. 


> Lough Corrib Piers, 


145 Connty 

146 Board. 


140 County Council, 


416 Board. 


{ 1,152 County Council. 


93S County Council. 


* This work was recently reconstructed and taken over by the County Council. 


t Killary beacons — m Mayo. 
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r 

1 Cost 

F 

No 

Electoral Division. 

Name of Work. 

! Description of Work. 


| In whom vested. 

Observations. 





1 1908. 

i l 

1 

Killury, . . 

Meenogahaue, 

Pier, 

1,869 

Board. 

2 

Caatlcgregory, 

Seraggane, 

P er and boatslip, 

1,445 

do. 

3 

Brandon, 

Brandon Pier, 

Light, 

48 

do 


4 

Kilquane, 

Brandon Creek, . . 

Pier, Ac. 

1,675 

do. 


5 

Do., 

Glashabeg, 

Quay, 

95 

do. 

1 

6 

Dunquin, 

Dunquin, 

Pier, 

902 

do. 


7 

Do., 

Blasket, 

Pier, Ac., 

384 

do. 


8 

Kiilorglin, 

Kiilorglin, 

Boatslip, 

302 

do. 


9 All 

Do., 

Tullig and Glasha, 

Small quays and repairs, 

489 

do. 


10 

Do., 

Garranes, 

Boatslip, 

SO 

do. . . 

£10 contribution. 

12 

Glanbehy 

Counakill.1, 

Landing place and road. 

87 

do. 


13 

Do.. 

Coonaloughey, 

Landing place, 

93 

_ 


34 

Killinane, 

Roads, . . 

Boatslip, 

1,015 

Board. 


15 

Castlequin, 

Coonana, 

Pier, Ac., 

4,566 

do. 


36 

Do., 

Cooscrouni Strand, 

Improvements. 

34 

_ 


17 

Valentia, 

Trawginnann, 

Breakwater, slip. 

1,284 



18 

Do., 

Cooshecnkenny, . . 

Removal of rocks, 

270 

_ 


19 

St. Finan’s, 

Glen Boat Cove, . . 

Pier, Ac., 

1,516 

Board. 

Work suspended 

20 

Ballinskeliigs, 

Allagheemose, 

BoatBlip and removal of 

129 

do. 


21 

Derrynane, 

Rineen and Loher, 

Removing rocks, 

15 

- 


22 

Da, 

Derrynane, 

Boatslip and beacons, 

457 



23 

Caherdaniel, 

Eskigeem, 

Pier, 

461 

,i n 


24 

Da, 

W cst Cove, 

Quay, beacons, Ac., .. 

844 



25 

Sneem, . . 

Sneem, . . 

Quays, buoy, Ac., 

1,308 



26 

Ballinskeliigs, 

FoU-an-ation, . . 

Landing place, 

4 



27 

Ardea, .. .. 

Leliud Harbour, . . 

- 

100 i 

County Council, . . 


28 


Tahilla, . . 

Quay, 

200 i 




Do., . . J 

Derrynaniacken, . . 

Breakwater, .. .. 

25 | 

i 

do. 


— 

— 


£10,195 




9 : Kilnamanagli, 


Ardgroom. 

- Furkeal, 

! Dharrigoe, 

| IniBhfainaxd, 
j Kilcatherine, 
i Gortahig, 

! Caherkeem, 

| Ballydonegan, 

; Garinisli, 

I C'analogli, 
j Castletown (Bere 
' Bere Island, 

I Adrigole, 

! Trafaek, 

•j Mnccra, .. 
Glengarriff, 
Whitehorse, 

! Tracloosh, 
Glanroon, 

J Gortavalig, 

I Dooneen, 

I Dunmanus, 

I Canty’s Cove, 

1 Gortduve, 
j Toot, 
i Scholl, .. 

| Rossbrin Cove, 

| Castleisland, 

Cape Clear Island, 
Courtmaesherry, . 


COUNTY CORK. 

j Beacons and sea wall, . . : 
Boatslip, . . ! 


j Slip, .. I 

j Slip and wall, . . ! 

Landing place, .. j 

I Pier extension. . . i 

j Pier and approach, . . j 

I Pier, .. | 

i Boatslip, Ac., .. j 

I Quay and road, .. j 

! Rebuilding quay, . . i 

j Landing place, . . j 

| Slip and repairs, . . i 

j Boatslip, .. .. . 

i Boatsilp and improve- > 

ments. 

Pier, 

Pier extension, .. | 

' Slip and approach, 

I Boat slip, Ac., 
j Slip and approach, 

Pier extension. 

Landing place, 
j Pier, 

do-. 


i Board. 

1 County Council, 


i Contribution. 
I In progress. 


88 Board., .. 

100 County Council, 
706 j Board. 

43* ; do. 

813 i County Council. 
«7 j do., .. 

894 do., . . 

1,123 | Board. 

1,322 j County Council, 
*69 Board. 

389 do., 

1*8 • County Council, 

89 j Board. 


1,130 j do. 

30 County Council, 


600 | do. 

600 , County Council, 

27 | do., .. 

150 j do., . . 

500 ! Board oi Works, . 
500 : County Coun"ii, . 
2,400 ! 


Contribution under Marine 
Works Act. 
Contribution. 
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APPENDIX I 

B.— MEMORANDUM OF CERTAIN POINTS RELATING TO THE HISTORY AND 
PRESENT NEEDS OF IRISH SEA FISHERIES. 


At the sitting of the Royal Commission on Congestion in Dublin on. October 5th I gave some 
evidence on the history of the Irish Fisheries. (See from Question 480 < to 4.928). 

I was then asked to prepare a memorandum showing what was the condition of the Fisheries 
during four periods, viz. (a) from 1775 to 1800, ( b ) from 1800 to 1837, (c) from 1837 to 1870, 
(d) from 1870 to present time. . 

I was to state what were the characteristics of each period ; what public works were projected or 
finished to assist the fisheries in each ; what has been the effect of these public works ; how far any 
of them are still effective ; and then what remains to be done 1 

Owing to the biief space of time available and the pressing nature of other duties I have been 
unable to do more than to bring together the following notes. 


Population. 

The relation between population and fisheries has been so important in Ireland that I think it 
well to state at the beginning of my notes on the subject of fisheries that the population of Ireland, 
which in 1676 hid keen estimated by Sir William Petty at 1,100,000, living in 200,000 houses, had 
risen in 1792 to 4,08S,226, living in 701,102 houses. In 1841 the population was 8,199,853, 
living in 1,328,839 houses, and in 1901 the population was 4,445,630, living in 858,158 houses. 
The decline of 470,681 houses would chiefly be represented by the cabins of the poor who died or 
emigrated in the Famine times. In the more populous portions of the maritime fringe of the W est of 
Ireland the population is now as great as it ever was. 

State of the Fisheries. Period A (from 1775 to 1800). 

The following Note on the Irish Herring Fishery, from “ A View of the Natural and Com- 
mercial Circumstances of Ireland,” by Thomas Newnham, 1809, will indicate tlie condition of 
the fisheries at the end of the 18th century. (Further particulars will be found later on in this 
Memorandum.) , „ , , 

« I n the year 1778 there were 383 vessels on the bounty. They caught <2,992 half barrels of 
herrings, besides a large quantity of hake, ling, and cod. Tn 1779 there were 410 vessels and 
156,757 half barrels of herrings were cured. In 1780 there were in Lough Swilly 130 bounty 
vessels. They expended in the cure of fish 1,708 tons of salt on 51,240 mease of herrings, while 
Liverpool and Isle of Man red herring houses bought 39,000 mease for £8,125 (ten pence per 
hundred). In 1781 the bounty vessels in Lough Swilly were 147; 57,420 barrels were cured. In 
the same year 117 vessels from Liverpool and the Isle of Man came there to purchase herrings, 
and purchased 49,950 mease for £12,487 10s. , 

“ From the 14th of December, 1782, to the 14th of February, 1783, there were caught near the 
Rosses off the coast of Donegal. 23,634,000 herrings, which were sold on the spot at five shillings 
per thousand. Mr. Brice in his report to the Committee on the Irish Fisheries declared that as 
many herrings might have been caught off the Rosses in 1782 as would have loaded all the ships 

” 'Shetear 17S3 there were (Ming) in Lough Swilly 1,000 bouts, with four oars end askipper 
in each. The red herring curers paid in one year £47,000. ‘ In 1784 the herrings came upon the 
North-West coast about the last week in June, and continued till about the last week in Sep- 
tember. The demand was so small that incredible numbers were thrown away. On the night ot 
the 12th of January, 1785, the fishery off the Rosses was so great that 450 boats were loaded 
before the morning.’ ” . „ , , 

“ Since that year the herring fishery of Ireland has greatly dechned. These bsh, however, 

still frequent its numerous harbours and rivers’ mouths in sufficient abundance to supply the de- 
mands of the people in the adjacent districts and to furnish a small supply for foreign markets, 
and their return to their former shoals may be rationally expected. In fact, they reappeared, and 
were taken in great abundance last winter off the western coast. The sprats still arrive in pro- 
digious shoals. The writer lias seen immense quantities of oil obtained from them at Kmsale, and 
their remains employed in manuring land." 

Period “ B ’’ (from 1800 to 1837). 

Speaking generally, the Meries between 1800 and 1819 were in a declining stole. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Wakefield’s “ Statistical Account of Ireland, published m lbl-, will show 
the state of the herring fishing in the West : — . , . , , 

« In Sligo, and on the whole of the N.W. coast, the herring fishery was of great importance till 
the years 1783 or 1784, but after that time it failed entirely. A very few herrings are stiU 
(1812) caught during the Summer season, but the quantity is so small as scarcely to be worth 
notice.” ( Wakefield, quoting from M'Parlan’s “ Survey of Sligo. ) , 

« About fifty fishing boats ply about Killala and are sometimes tolerably successful, but under 
an idea of the herrings having deserted the coast, the fishing in. the neighbourhood of Newport 
and Westport has been totally neglected.” 

On the South of Ireland the Royal Dublin Society attempted with the assistance of Mi. Frasei, 
to develop a large fishery for ccd, ling, &c„ on the Nymph Bank, and a Bib was brought into 
Parliament for the incorporation of the Company. Those interested in the E^hsh hsheriM 
became alarmed. Petitions against the Bill came in from Harwich, Gravesend and othei places, 
with the result, in 1834, that the Bill was thrown out on the second readmg. 

From 1807 to 1816 there was a steady decline in herrings exported, though the tonna B e 
bounties paid pointed to no decline in the fishing fleet. 
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appendix i. ' The Commissioners of Irish Fisheries, 1819-1830. 

In 1819 an Act was passed providing for the establishment of a fisheries authority and a bounty 
system on the coasts of Ireland. 

A Board was created, consisting of twenty unpaid Commissioners, with a secretary, three clerks 
and twenty-four inspectors. 

The functions of this Board were to administer the bounty fund, to improve and construct 
fishing harbours, and to give loans to fishermen for the purchase of boats and gear. 

The principal bounties were : — £2 10s. per ton on vessels over 15 and under 60 tons burden; 
£3 per ton of whale-oil ; 3s. a barrel on herrings, pilchards, and mackerel cured according to the 
regulations of the Board (this was not paid to vessels earning the tonnage bounty) ; and 4s. per 
cwt. on dried cod, ling, hake, haddock, “ glassen,’’ and conger. “ Under the operation of this 
system a great increase in the activity of the trade was experienced, much capital was drawn to 
it, and large suuis were circulated among fishermen, curers, &c.” 

The catches of fish from 1819 to 1830 show important increases. In 1819 the export of 
dried fish was 40 tons, and this rose to 3,019 tons in 1829. Herrings in 1819 amounted to 1,193 
barrels, rising to 16,855 in 1829. Of the fishing vessels registered in the latter year there 
were : — 

218 decked vessels of an average tonnage of 28, 

769 half-decked „ „ „ „ 12, 

2,483 open sailing boats, and 
9,522 rowing boats ; 

A statistical return often quoted by writers on this subject, to show the success of the bounties, gives 
the number of fishing vessels on the Irish coast in 1819 as 27 and in 1821 as 4,889. This is quite 
inaccurate, as other returns show that there were all round the coast a large number of hookers 
and wherries in and before 1819. The meaning of the figure evidently is that in that first year 
only 27 vessels qualified for the new bounties. 

In 1830 and 1831 the potato failure and cholera caused some stagnation in the fisheries. In 
1833 the Abolition of Slavery brought to an end the export to the West Indies of Irish herrino-s. 
A general decline in the supply of fish and of fishing set in, and in 1835 a Commission was ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant to “ inquire into the state of the Irish Fisheries, the laws affect- 
ing, and the means and expediency of improving them.” In 1836 they produced a most valuable 
and interesting Report. 

In summing up their recommendations they remark, “The progress of a gradual improvement 
may indeed be assisted and hastened by certain measures, in which the Government might co- 
operate, but a real and permanent prosperity can only be effected by the hearty endeavours of 
individuals and bodies, locally interested." Their chief recommendations lay in the direction of 
administrative reform, and the building of piers and improvement of fishery harbours. 

The Bill which was brought into Parliament to give effect to their recommendations was,, 
owing to Scotch opposition, withdrawn in July, 1838. 


Period C (from 1838 to 1870). 
The policy now adopted towards the Irish Fisheries was one of i 
till after the Famine times. 


a-interference, and it lasted 


Prior to the Famine of 1846-47 there was a large trade in fish from the coast into all parts of 
Ireland. The Famine not only pressed on the fishermen directly, but indirectly it ruined this 
market, and boats and gear were sold or pawned to purchase meal for their families. 

In 1845 there were 19,883 vessels and 93,073 men engaged in the fisheries. In 1848 (the year 
after the famine) they had fallen to 15,932 vessels and 70,011 men. Emigration did the rest, 
ana in 1865 the figures were down to 9,300 vessels and 40,946 men (They are 6,190 vessels 
and 24,288 men at the present time). 

The Commissioners of the Board of Works, responsible for the Irish Fisheries in 1847, report 
“Lo branch of the industrial resources of Ireland suffered more severely, in the first instance, 
from the famine and distress of the years 1846-1847, than the fisheries, both deep sea and inland. 
It is the fact that, in the autumn of 1846, when the impending famine was certain, and when 
deaths from starvation had already occurred, supplies of fish, the most abundant which had been 
known for years, existed on many parts of the coast, and that on parts of the southern and 
western coasts, large quantites of fish were allowed to rot on the shore, if not spread on the 
adjacent fields for manure.” 

The full effect on agriculture of the Repeal of the Com Laws, which took place in 1846, was 
not thoroughly felt for ten years or more. A good deal of corn continued to be grown, and, in the 
Uttaes, the great period of emigration, the Fishery Commissioners frequently report how the 
fisheries were not only directly aflected by the emigration, but indirectly by the fishermen going 
inland to take advantage of the improved demand for agricultural labour. 

They say there was no lack of fishing vessels, but there was cf crews to man them, and many 
boats on the south coast were left idle in the harbours. 

K f, ne ^. er f ^wned, however, when the Manxmen found the Spring mackerel off Kinsale in 
t u d ® velo P n . lent of tHs great fishery and of the Autumn mackerel fishery, which began in. 
188/, I have dealt with fully m my evidence. 

For fifteen years after 1870 the fisheries of the South and East coasts were in a flourishing con- 
dition owing to good mackerel fishing in the south and of herrings about Howth and Ardglass, but 
it was a period of almost complete stagnation on the West coast. 

In 1889 Colonel Fraser, R.E., as a member of the Piers and Roads Commission, presented his 
most interesting Report to Government on works carried out by him in the Congested Districts. 
On page 6 he stated I have kept the subject (of fishing) before my mind perpetually while living 
ui these districts, and the net result of all inquiries and observations leaves me hopeless of much 
future assistance from that source as an industry by itself, in the districts in question. The- 
yaganes of fish migration will, it is hoped, bring about a better future, but from whatever cause, 
1688 seemed to have been the worst year for fish in these parts that has been known for a long time 
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Marine Works carried out in the Congested Districts during the 19th Century. appendix r. 

Between the beginning of the 19th century and 1892, when the Congested Districts Board was 
created, a sum of £7S2,980 was expended in Ireland on piers and harbour works expressly for 
fisheries purposes, and £1,812,693 on the Royal harbours of Kingstown, Howth, Dunmore East, 

&C., which have been of some use to the fisheries. 

Out of tills total expenditure, the sum of £214,880 (which included £45,105 in local contri- 
butions), was expended on piers and harbour works on die coasts of the Congested Districts. 

Of these the following 66 works, costing £136,280, have been found of some use to the 
fisheries duiing the time that the Congested Districts Board have been at work 

The works constructed prior to 1835 were for the most part carried out by the Irish Fishery 
Board between 1819 and 1830. 

Since 1892 186 piers, slips, or harbour works have been executed by the Congested Districts 
Board, at a cost of £66,626. Of these 173 have been of use to the fisheries. The balance were 
either intended for facilitating ordinary trade, for turf export, or for the landing ofsaud or seaweed 
for agricultural purposes. 

Since the Congested Districts Board have been at work an extension was built to Kilronan Pier, 

Arran Islands, by the Board of Works, and 'with a contribution from the Congested Districts Board 
they built the Railway Pier at Killy begs. They are at present carrying out under the Marine 
Works Act of 1 902, certain harbour works to which the Congested Districts Board have contributed 
10 per cent, of the total. Of these the new pier at Gortnasate, the extension at Downing’s Bay, 
and the harbour works at Cape Clear, are of great utility for fishing purposes. 

In the above review I have not included £17,572 (out of the Irish Church Fund) expended by 
the Piers and Roads Commission in the Counties of Galway and Mayo since 1886, because I have 
failed to find that fisheries were in any way affected by the expenditure. 

Table showing Piers, Slips, and Harbour Works, constructed or improved in the 
Congested Districts, between 1800 and 1892, which have proved to be of some use to the 
Fisheries, with approximate dates of the work marked x . 

The works which have proved of much use to the Fisheries since 1892 are indicated by 
the letter M. 
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appendix L Table showing Piers, Slips, anti Harbour Works, constructed or improved in the 
Congested Districts, between 1800 and 1892, which have proved to be of some use to the 
Fisheries, with approximate dates of the work marked x — continued. 

The works which have proved of much use to the Fisheries since 1892 are indicated by 
the letter M. 



Proposed Works, op Importance to the Fisheries, demanding Careful Consideration. 


In a memorandum which I handed in at my first examination before this Commission, I stated 
that while the Board was able to construct small works of great utility to the fisheries,’ there are 
places where a larger average expenditure is desirable, but the Board has generally found that such 
works must be left to the chances of special Government grants. 

Speaking generally, the costly works are needed only — 

(«) Where special transit facilities exist ; or 

(6) Where the expenditure can create better transit facilities ; or 

(c) Where the fishing is so good that fleets of fishing craft may be expected to congregate, and 
where facilities for transit will consequently be provided as a commercial enterprise. 

I propose, now, to consider in this order the larger works, and some of the smaller ones, which 
if funds were available, it would be desirable to undertake. 

Gortnasute Road. 

A. new and excellent harbour has been constructed at Gortnasate, on the north coast of Donegal, 
within three miles of the Burton Port Railway. The road between it and the railway is as bad as- 
any that can be found in the country, and should be entirely altered in order that full advantage 
may be secured of the works that are nearly completed. 


Burton Port. 

In this important fishing centre, now provided with railway communication, it is impossible for 
fishing boats to come within half a mile of the quay at low water, owing to the sand bank in the 
harbour. Arrangements have, however, been made between the County Council and the Congested 
Districts Board to dredge a channel. An important work in connection with this would be the- 
construction of a wharf wall from the pier head to the rocks, to the southward. The large area 
thus enclosed could economically be filled by the dredger while at work. I consider that the land 
so created and the quayage should be retained by the Board, and let at a profit which would thus 
term a fund for any future dredging that might be necessary, and for the general maintenance of 
the harbour. As this area would be contiguous to the railway station a siding could easily belaid 
to the water’s edge. 1 

Inishlyre Harbour. 

The great ^fficulcy of developing the Fisheries along the whole line of coast from Fenit to- 
luuybegs is that between these ports there is no point where the railway is accesssible to fishing 
boats or steamers, at all stages of the tide. If Rosminna Point, on Inishlyre Harbour, was con- 
nected with the railway, now only two miles distant, the means of despatch for fish from a lar<re 
section of the coast would be provided, and sea fisheries become profitable. 

There is no doubt that a railway pier on this deep water harbour would facilitate all kinds of 
lSway 1 a p0pul ° US part o£ ConUiU1 S bt > wbicb is already well supplied with distributing lines of 

The sea,, from Achill to Boffin, abounds with fish, and a small steamer could bring many points 
within this area, daily m touch with the trains. The difficulty about the fisheries of Clew Bay 
has always been that the distance from Clare Island to the railway, and the delav involved in 
gettmg there, has been more than any fishing boat could attempt if continuous fishing was to be 
tfiougnt oi. llie most prosperous fishing station which was opened on this part of the coast bv- 
the Board, _vm. : _Cleggan— is handicapped by the carting of the fish to Clifden. Higher price's- 
could be paid and that centre become still more prosperous if delivery was by sea to Inishlyre. 
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If money were available a fishing harbour at Clare Island or at Achill Beg, which by the same appendix ri. 
steamer could be brought into connection with Inishlyre, would enable new developments to take — 
place in the Achill district. 

The plans and estimates formerly got out for the Inislilyre project should be reviewed, because 
there is good reason to believe that important alterations would now be made and economies effected. 

As Cleggan has been referred to, it is well to state here that an expenditure of from £5,000 to 
£7,000 is urgently needed to provide the shelter and accommodation which the place sorely needs ; 
but for such works the funds entrusted to the Congested Districts Board are quite inadequate. 

Renard Point , Yalentia. 

Since the railway was opened to Renard Point, on Yalentia Harbour, considerable fishery 
development has taken place in consequence of the improved transit facilities thus provided. No 
attempt has been made to improve the landing-place, which consists of a small slip. While this 
was quite sufficient for the ferry boats plying to the island, it is altogether inadequate for the 
immense fish traffic, which now takes place, in the fishing season, and great congestion of traffic 
is the result. An expenditure here would produce most beneficial results. 

Railway Extension. 

Passing from the construction of works which would make the existing transit facilities avail- 
able, we must consider a much larger question of railway extension. The railway extension most 
needed in the districts where such undertakings cannot come about as purely commercial enter- 
prises, is one which would bring Belmullet and the harbour of Broadhaven into touch with the 
markets. If the magnitude of the expenditure involved is quite certain to put such an enterprise 
out of the question, a very good alternative can be found in a steamer connecting Belmullet with 
Toneragee on the Achill line. A steamer was worked, independent of tide, on this route by the 
Congested Districts Boai-d during the time that they worked the spring mackerel fishing at Blacksod. 

The great defect in this alternative to a railway is, that it would not reach that portion of 
Broadhaven which presents great possibilities as a fishing harbour, and which might form a new 
centre of much importance for that industry. 

Any place in Blacksod Bay which could be served by such a steamer, would be too far from 
the best grounds where drift net fishing can be carried on in the sea outside, whereas the distance 
from an anchorage in Broadhaven to the fishing ground would be very short. 

IRISH STATUTES RELATING TO BOUNTIES. 

Period A. 

1763. 3 G. III., cap. a xciv. 

20/- per ton bounty on home-built vessels fishing within 35 leagues of coast. 

Export Bounties. 

2/- per barrel of 32 gals, of white herrings. 

2/6 „ „ mackerel. 

5/- per 6 score of ling. 

3/ ,, „ hake, haddock, codfish, conger. 

4/3J per tierce of 41 gals, of wet fish well cured. 

£3 per ton on whale oiL 
30/- „ „ other fish oil. 

£4 per cwt. whalebone. 

1765. Above continued by 5 G. III., cap. vii., for 14 years, from 1st April, 1766. 

1775-6. 15, 16 G. III., cap. xix. 

Bounties varying from £40 to £10 on British and Irish ships of 50 tons and upwards 
engaging successfully in British fishery of Newfoundland. 

17S1-2. _ . 21, 22 G. III., cap. xv. 

6 d. per £ deducted from Bounty money for fund lo pay fishery inspectors (3) who were 
practically marine magistrates. 

„ Cap. xxxvii 

1/9 bounty on export per barrel of “full red herrings.” 

1/- „ „ „ “ clean shotten herrings.” 

1783-4. ■ 23, 24 G. III., cap. liii. 

Use of Irish sail cloth a condition of bounty. 

1785. 25 G. III. cap. xxxv. 

Bounties equalised with those of Great Britain. 

30/- per ton on vessels, decked or partly decked, between 20 and 100 tons. 

£3 per ton to builders of vessels on N. W. coast of 20 to 60 tons suitable for deep sea 
fishing. Such vessels to receive no other bountyfor two years after launching. Maximum 
total payable bn this head, £3,000 per annum. 

Export Bounties. 

2/10| per 32 gal. barrel white herrings or mackerel. 
l/10f . „ herrings cured. Yarmouth fashion. 

■ 1/1 , “dean shotten. red herrings." 

5/5 per 6 score of ling and cod. 

3/3 „ „ hake, haddock, codfish, and conger. 

£3 per ton whale or fish oil. 

• Y 
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1785. £4 per cwt. whalebone. 

Drawback on salt duties on fish cured for export up to duty on one bushel salt for every 
barrel of cured fish, and 2d. per cwt. of dried fish. 

5 fishery inspectors appointed. 1/- per £ deducted from Bounty money for funds to pay 
them. 

32 G. III., cap. xxiii. 

Above bounties continued to 25 March, 1795. 

1785. 25 G. III., cap. xiv. 

£20,000 granted to trustees on petition of W. Conyngbam for herring fishing. (Rutland 
Island). 

1785. 25 G. III., cap. Ixv. 

For raising £20,000 on the estate of the Right Hon. W. Conyngham for the develop- 
ment of fisheries in the Burtonport district. 

1786. 26 G. III., cap. xx. 

2/2 bounty per 32-gal. barrel of “ any species of well cured wet fish exported.” 

1787. 27 G. III., cap. xxxi. 

Premiums offered of 80, 60, 40, and 20 guineas for the four greatest quantities of herrings 
caught and brought in between 1st June and 31st December. 

Bounties on cod, ling, hake, Ac., repealed, and 3/3 per cwt. paid on export of all dried cod, 
hake, Ac. 

Balance of fisheries funds, £4,104 8s. 1 d. in hands of vice-treasurers of the kingdom to be 
expended in building light-houses on the N. and W. coasts of the kingdom. 

(By cap. I. of 1786 and cap. I. of 17S7, a duty of 10/- per barrel was imposed on foreign 
(not British) herrings imported.) 

This duty and all other spare fishery money to be handed over to Commissioners of 
Revenue for puiposes of 25 G. III., cap. xxxv. and this Act. 

1787. Cap. L. 

Bounties on Irish vessels fishing in the Greenland seas and Davis’ Straits. Payable till 
1791. 30/- per ton. 

32 G. III., cap. xxiii. 

25 G. III., cap. xxxv., and 27 G. III., cap. xxxi. continued to 25 March, 1795. 

1796. 36 G. Ill , cap. lii. 

Gave permission to form a society for promoting the Irish Fisheries, with £40,000 or more 
capital. 32 G. III., cap. xxiii. (above) continued to 1799, and by 40 G. III., cap. xL 
to 1801. 

1 798. 38 G. TII., cap. v., Schedule A. 

Fixes import duties upon fish. 

1800. 40 G. III., cap. xxxviii. 

Bounties to be on same footing as Great Britain after the Union ; and no bounty on the 
export of manufactures, Ac., of either country to the other. 


GENERAL NOTES FROM CONTEMPORARY AUTHORITIES ON THE STATE OF 
THE FISHERIES IN THE END OF THE 18th CENTURY. 

1775. Irish vessels were given bounties in Newfoundland fishery. Before this date Irish ships 
had taken part in the fishery, being registered as British by the fishery officers in 
Newfoundland. — (Wakefield.) 

1780-86 was “ a period during which various spirited and unprecedented efforts were made to 
promote the trade of Ireland.” — (Newenham.) 

1779. Wakefield quotes Young’s “ Torn- in Ireland,” pt. II., p. 138, referring to failure of 
bounties, and frauds committed in connection therewith. 

1782. Irish herrings, exported to Barbadoes in bulk, produced a nett profit of £200 on a vessel 

of 60 tons. — (Miss Murray.) 

1783. In the year ending 25th March Ireland exported to West Indies 35,960 bis herrings 

(Lord Sheffield.) ' 6 ' 

1784. In the year ending Lady Day the premiums paid from the Revenue on Irish fishing 

vessels amounted to £16,527 17s. 5 d., and on export of Irish cured fish £3,240 13s. 9 \d 

1782. Scots busses, fishing on the north coast of Ireland, were subjected to small fees by some 

1783. of the Custom-house officers. In 1783 this system became general. A buss had to 
pay two guineas for every boat carried, and duty for salt and barrels on board at the 

1784. The Scots fishermen were forcibly driven away altogether. — (Wakefield.) 

1785. Report on the British Fisheries, Yol. X., of this date refers to high reputation of Irish 

cured herrings. 
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1785. Lord Sheffield, in this year, says— ‘‘The herring fishery was at its height before the New- appendix I 

foundland fishery became considerable. The former has since decreased — 

No new market has occurred since the high prosperity of that fishery, except the 
West Indian.” 

1785. Salt duties 12s. per ton on import. Regarded as hitherto inimical to Irish Fisheries. 

(Lord Sheffield.) 

English herrings were imported into Ireland under 2s. 8d. per barrel export bounty in 
England, and only Is. duty in Ireland. — (Lord Sheffield.) 

Period “B." 

After the Union, and in the early part of the 19th century, State assistance to the fisheries 
continued to take the form of bounties. The herring fisheries” however, began to decline. 


1802-11. Bounties were paid as below, during years ending 5th January 


| 1802. 1 1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1806. 

; 1807. 

j ISOS. 

1809. 1810. 

| 1811. 

1 £ £ 

£ j 

£ 

£ 

£ j 

! £ 

£ £ 

£ 

Vessels, 4,268 4,350 

5,935 

5,333 

5,781 

5,994 

7,028 

5,176 4,456 

4,360 

Irish Cured Fish Exported, ... 104 221 

30S 

338 

298 

316 i 

146 

63 20 

_ 

Irish Fish Oil Exported, ... 104 619 

571 

46 

61 

- 

56 

38 13 

277 

Foreign Cured Fish Imported, - 1,078 

- 

864 


- | 

1,196 

4,812 ' 4,061 

7,725 


(Wakefield.) 

1812. Wakefield remarks that, in the course of his tour through the South of Ireland, he found 
the shore population living in comparative comfort, fish forming a considerable part 
of their diet. r 

1819. The establishment of the Irish Fishery Board has been already referred to. 

1830. Ail Fishery Bounties in the United Kingdom came to an end. 


1874. 37 and 38 Vic., cap. 86, transferred to the Board of Works the Irish Reproductive Loan 
Fund, which was created by subscriptions raised in England for relief in the Irish 
Famine of 1822. 

1884. A similar fund, “The Sea and Coast Fisheries Fund,” was vested in Board of Works. 

N.B. — These loan funds are now ad minis tered by the Congested Districts Board and the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Late Winter or Early Spring Herring Fishery on the Galivay and Donegal Coasts. 

In the evidence I gave on October 5th (see replies to Questions 4812 to 4872) I explained that 
while we now have a summer herring fishery and a valuable autumn fishery on the north-west coasts, 
the late winter fishery of January and February, which was successfully worked up to 1836 or 
later, is practically unknown. The following returns for the Aran Islands, Galway Bay (Spiddal), 
and Teelin, in Donegal, wall show that the search has been made. At Teelin, on and oil, some fine 
takes have been made, but it is quite clear that the fish are not there at that time of the year in 
the sense in which they were there at the beginning of the last century.* 


Quantity op Herrings in Cwts. Landed in January and February. 
Cwts. Cwts. 

January. February. January. February. 


1892. N. Aran, „ „ 1900. N. Aran, „ 12 

Spiddal, „ 14 Spiddal, „ „ 

Teelin, „ 40 Teelin, „ 12 

1893 - 1901. N. Aran, „ 125 

189, Si, ^ ? SSSSrf 4830 

Spiddal, „ „ 1902. N. Aran, 440 1265 

Teelm, „ 56 Spiddal, H 

1895. N. Aran, 16 „ Teelin 102 

Spiddal, „ ,, 

Teelin, 10 3974 1903. N.Aran, 75 536 

1896. N. Aran, „ „ Spiddal, „ „ 

Spiddal, „ 3 Teelin, „ 5 

.... S”? 1 *' “ 289 i 1904. N. Aran, 212 1148 

i89,. N. Aran Spiddal, „ 

Spiddal, „ «, Tpfilin 

Teelin, 12644 1530 , AAP ® ’ ” ” 

1898. N. Arar.. „ „ 1905 - - iTan ’ 63 581 

Spiddal, ’ „ „ Spiddal, „ 

Teelin, 1074 35 Teelm > 

1899. N. Aran, „ „ 1906. N. Aran, „ 190J 

Spiddal, , „ Spiddal, „ „ 

Teelin, 12£ 455 Teelin, „ „ 

* Since writing the above a complete change of date has occurred, the Antrim Mackerel Fishery proved a complete 
failure around the south and west coasts until the first week of December, and has gone on all through January of the 
year 1907, and the experience of the Herring fishery in Donegal is almost exactly similar. W. S. G., Feb. 1. 1907. 
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appendix I In. the autumn of 1892 the Board opened a Curing Station at Inishcoo, near Burtonport 

— large quantities of cod and ling were cured. In December of that year, and January of 1893, 616 
hundreds of herrings were bought and cured at the station. 

Two years later Messrs. Watson, of Derry, and Mr. James Sweeny, of Dungloe, took up the 
curing of herrings, and the Board retired from the trade. By that time the revival of the herring 
fishery on the Donegal Coast was thoroughly established, but it was in the autumn of each year. 

Referring to the evidence I gave on October 5th regarding the first year of the Board’s fishery 
work, I annex the following, extracted from the First Statement made by the Congested District 
Board to Parliament in 1892 : — 

“Repoet of the Rev. W. S. Green on the Fishery Work of the Board. 

Last autumn it was decided by our Board that an attempt should be made to start the 
spring mackerel fishery at the Arran Islands. I represented that should we succeed in 
finding and capturing fish there, an industry would be established which would prove of the 
greatest benefit to the islands and to the neighbouring coasts of Connemara. Seven boats 
with skilled crews were engaged to come from Arklow and give the place a trial ; Miss 
Mansfield fitted out two boats for the employment of crews from Carna parish ; Miss Skerrit 
provided two for the education of youths from Clifden parish ; a hooker belonging to Arran 
also joined in. The Galway Bay steamer C'ilie of the Tribes was specially subsidised to take 
the fish from Arran to the railway at Galway, a distance of about thirty miles. 

Mr. Harvey, of Cork, was arranged with to despatch the fish to the best markets. Our 
Board lent him a hulk and he deducted 7s. per box from the price the fish fetched in the 
English markets, to cover expenses of icing, packing, despatching by rail and steamer, and 
commission in the English markets. Mr. Harvey and his local manager, Mr. Shimmin, 
gave much satisfaction in carrying out this work. I was instructed by our Board to charter 
the S.S. Fingal, so as to be on the spot and superintend the enterprise. I anchored the 
Fingal in Killeany Bay in the Arran Islands, on the 8th of March. Before the other boats 
arrived, we fished with a train of mackerel nets on several nights within about ten miles and 
less from the islands. The weather was bitterly cold and snow of frequent occurrence. Con- 
sequently we captured very few mackerel and herrings. One night after the arrival of the 
Arklow boats on March 22, they returned from a night’s fishing with a perfectly blank 
result. 

The 1st of Api-il passed, and when the 4th came all engaged seemed much dispirited. On 
that day the Arklow boats went out for another trial. Next day was calm and they did not 
come in. We walked to the summit of the island and examined the horizon, but there was 
no sign of the boats. On erroneous rumours that they were becalmed in the South Sound, I 
steamed thither in the Fingcd. Next morning, the 8tli of April, I was on the shore when a 
Coastguard came and said one of the boats was entering the bay. She was the True Light, 
and as she hauled down her head-sails and rounded to at the ice-hulk, we knew to our great 
delight she had fish at last. The other boats were quickly mustered round the hulk, some 
having been towed in by the Fingal, and that night we ran our first fish to Galway — 6,000 
fish in all. 

Some busy days followed, but on the 12th the weather broke with a fierce north-easterly 
gale. The fleet were dispersed, and broken weather continued, allowing the boats to go to 
sea only one or two nights each week. 

The heaviest take of all was that of May 18th, when the boats came in with 73,350 fish, 
which left Galway in two special trains. It was one fair night, between the storms, which 
kept the boats in harbour 

Now we have come to the end of the season. We have to contemplate success in our main 
project. We have proved two things ; that a good fishing can be carried on from Arran, and 
that with some slight improvements the means of communication are such that the fish can 
be sent to market at no exorbitant cost. The- Arklow boats have earned over an average of 
£316 per boat for this season. The local boats, with experienced skippers but inexperienced 
crews, have earned about £70 per boat. This would have been higher had they been ready 
for the first favourable week when the Arklow men alone earned about £800. In all about 
£5,000 worth of mackerel have gone from Arran to the public markets, and out of this the 
fishermen engaged have earned about £3,000.* 

The greatest excitement existed amongst the islanders when they s'aw the harvest, that had 
been so long unreaped, and as they have been altering some fine boats which belong to the 
islands, and others are being obtained, there is every reason to believe that a great develop- 
ment of native enterprise will be seen next spring. The herring fishery, which we are now 
entering upon, is one of those unsolved problems of which the less said about beforehand the 
better. 

While the mackerel fishing was proceeding at Aran, we lost no time in seeing about the 
curing of cod and ling. Boffin was selected as the most promising place for a first efiort. 
Mr, Allies, the resident proprietor of the island, lent a willing hand. We established Mr. 
Govertson, our Norwegian curer, there, and on our next visit we foimd that a development 
had taken place which exceeded our brightest hopes. The men, stimulated by the certainty 
of a fixed and constant market, threw themselves heartily into, the work ; fish came in in 
such unexpected quantities as almost to be too much to deal with ; fortunately a spell of 
broken weather intervened, and saved the curers. About eighteen tons of fine fish is now 
cured on the best principle, and that which has gone to market met with a ready sale at a 
remunerative price, f 

* Earnings of Arklow boats at Aran Island Spring Mackerel Fuherv from March 22nd up to June 13th: — 
Shamrock, £370; Bed Mover, £325; Mystical Rose, £345; Cygnet, £268;' Archdeacon, £327; True Light, £300 ; 
St. Veronica, £890. A balance to be added ; also £40 to each case as per contract 

t During the six weeks Govertson was at Boffin about 8,000 ling, cod, and haddock were cured. Seven boats 
were fishing, six men in each boat. Ling cost 6s. 6 d. per dozen, cod 3s., and when in worse condition, 2s. ; haddock, 2s. 
Curing gave constant employment to about' six men and hoys besides the men fishing. 
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When the work seemed established at Boffin, we moved Govertson, the curer, to Ardmore, appendix i. 
in the parish of Carna, where Mr. O’Kelly and Miss Mansfield had selected a site for a curing 
station. About here, though there was a dense population, it seemed as though no fishing 
was carried on — no spillets or long lines were used. The old men said they used to be fished 
long ago. The case was therefore very different from Boffin and Shark, and I had many 
doubts as to the possibility of success. It is now rather premature to speak of this station, 
which is only just started, but the cod and ling are coming in. The fishermen seem much 
pleased at the chance being given to them. 

Just at present the kelp making and lobster fishing render it an unfavourable time of year 
along the whole of the coast for curing, and it is possible that next week I shall shift 
our Norwegian curer to another station till the kelp season is over. A second curer has 
been engaged and will be placed on the coast next week. Innishkea Islands, off Mayo, and 
Teelin in Donegal, are the next sites to be dealt with. On Sunday last we brought on the 
deck of the Fingal an iron house from Rounds tone to Aran. It has been erected in the 
school grounds at Killeany, and is to be a store for nets and a school for net-making and 
mending. Mr. James Doyle, skipper of one of the Arklow boats, lately came to the islands 
and has been engaged as instructor-. It is thus hoped that the children may, as they grow 
up, prove more valuable hands in the fishing boats than they can be at present. Arrange- 
ments have now been made with Mr. Harvey to continue his work at Aran, and despatch or 
cure herriugs and mackerel through the summer and autumn. I have supplied one of Miss 
Skerritt’s boats with herring nets, and nets are ordered for the other, and also for Miss 
Mansfield’s boats and some local boats that intend to take part in the fishing. Father 
O’Donoghue and Sir Thomas Brady have, with the fund they collected, built two boats — one, 
the “ Father O’Donohue,’’ will soon reach Aran and join our little herring fleet. An 
English gentleman, Mr. A. Davis, has ordered two boats to be built for the Aran fishing — 
one is being built in the Isle of Man and the other in Galway. These I propose to man with 
picked hands from South Connemara. The herring fishing is as yet an untried experiment, 
but as the curing of the harvest mackerel -will be worked at the same time it is hoped 
remunerative employment will be found for all engaged, and sheds for the accommodation of 
the curing work have been arranged for on the Quay at Aran. 

W. S. GREEN.” 

17 th June, 1892. 

The history of the Congested Districts Board’s fishery work since that period is to be found in 
the annual reports 

i' Where means of communication and fish supply make fishing a profitable business, the Board 
are enabling the fishermen of the western coasts to acquire equipments far superior to any they 
possessed in the old days. Where the conditions for profitable fishing do not exist, it is useless to 
encourage fishermen to incur the expense of large boats and complicated gear. It may be possible 
to induce crews from the districts where favourable conditions do not exist to become sailors 
and move quickly to distant places where the chances are better. This the Board will continue 
to encourage. 

W. S. G. 

November 1«2, 1906. 
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C— MEMORANDUM ON CONDITION OF FISHERIES. 


When I was examined before this Commission on 
the 5th of last October I was asked to furnish (see 
Question 5156) a short report on the condition of the 
fisheries, divided into four periods, beginning from 
1775 to the end of the nineteenth century. As my 
next examination, was then fixed for the 12th of 
November, I prepared such notes as I could bring to- 
gether, and they were placed in the hands of the Com- 
mission early in November. They should be taken as 
supplementary to my evidence on same subject from 
Question 4807 to 4929. 

Since preparing the memorandum above referred to, 
an important change of date has taken place in the 
arrival of both the autumn mackerel and the winter 
herrings. 

I was further asked (see Question 5229) to pass 
under review — 

(.4) The ports selected by the Congested Districts 
Board along the coasts of the congested dis- 
tricts as centres for fishery development; 

(B) Whether these ports, in view of subsequent ex- 

perience, have been conveniently selected; 

( C ) Whether any of them should be abandoned ; 

(D) Whether new ones should be selected, having 

regard to the aptitude of the people engaging 
in fishing; 

(E) Whether there are at these places adequate 

facilities for boats suitable to the available 
fisheries ; 

(F) Whether the facilities are such as would be re- 

quired in case of further developments, and, 
if they are not adequate, what is necessary 
to make them so. 

With regard to “A.” — At the time when the Con- 
gested Districts Board was established, it seemed to 
me that there were four classes of fishing capable of de- 
velopment, and suitable for the coast and island popu- 
lations of Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and Donegal, with 
which we had specially to deal. These were — 

(1.) The Spring Mackerel Fishery (for sale, fresh). 

(2.) The Autumn Mackerel Fishery (for curing). 

(3.) Long-line fishing for cod and ling (for curing). 

(4.) The Herring Fishery (fresh and curing). 

“1” required large-decked boats and men capable 
of managing them. 

“2,” “3,” and “4” might be worked by existing 
boats and canoes. 

As the herring fishery developed it was found that 
large boats would be necessary to work it efficiently. 

For “ 1 ” (see my replies to Questions 4754 to 4760) 
we selected the Aran Islands as headquarters for the 
island fishermen and for S. Connemara. 


Later (see Question 4761) we decided that the fisher- 
men of Inishboffin and Inishark would form good 
crews, and that the sea outside these islands was 
suitable for the fishing, but for facilities of despatch 
we selected Cleggan Bay as headquarters. 


In connection with the fishing in this area, th( 
fishermen of Slyne Head complained that they coulc 
not ccrne to Cleggan. A depot for ice was, therefore 
established for them at Clifden railway station, ant 
the creek of Doonloughan was improved'for their boats 
i wished to £ ivs the fishermen of Erris anc 

Achill a chance of taking part in this fishing, and 
selected Blaeksod Point as a centre— Broadhaven, which 
would have been better, being too remote. After sis 
years working this station (see replv to Question 4761) 
had to be abandoned, as the transit and other diffi- 
culties became too great. 


About this time the Aran and Connemara fleet had 
assumed such dimensions that a buyer was found to 
go to Roundstone and despatch his fish via Ballina- 
hmch station, on the Galway and Clifden line. This 
divided the fleet that hitherto had concentrated at 
Aran for the spring fishing. 


For “ 2,” the autumn mackerel fishing, which not 
being a fresh fish trade, and not consequently depen- 
dent on rapid despatch, we selected Aran, Bound- 
stone, Doonloughan, Cleggan, Inishboffin, Inishturk 


Tully, Clare Island, Dooagh, Inishlcea, Blaeksod, 
Mweemscrena, Inver (in Broadhaven), Portacloy, 
Porturlin, and Belderig. Those printed in italics 
have been successful and have expanded. Inver and 
Dooagh failed, and the other's have occasionally been 
successful. 

For “3” (the catching and curing of cod, ling, 
&c.>, we seleotsd Aran, Trabane, Mace, Inishboffin’ 
Dooagh, Inishkea, Inver (Broadhaven), Reenroe, 
Portacloy Porturlin, Teelin, Cladnageeragh, Inishcoo 
(in the Rosses)-, Tory Island, and Downing’s Bay. 
When this work began prices for cured fish were high 
in the English markets — our best market was Liver- 
pool — but they dropped very quickly, fish became 
scarce (see Question 4947), and what was caught 
fetched better prices fresh at those stations from which 
quick despatch was possible. Except at Tory and 
Aran, the trade showed no inclination to take the 
Board’s place. At many places where it had been 
worked the more valuable herring fishing took its 
place, and the curing of cod and ling came to an end. 

For “ 4,” Aran, numerous places in South Conne- 
mara, Inishboffin, Cleggan, Clare Island, Darby’s 
Point (Achill), Blaeksod, Reenroe, Portacloy, Portur- 
lin, Teelin, Killybega, llossbeg, Trawinagh, Inishcoo, 
Kincashla, Magheragallan, Gola Islands, Tory 
Islands . Downing's Bay, and Malinhead were selected. 

At those in italics it had been more or less success- 
ful, at Others it has been sometimes successful, while 
at some the mackerel fisheries have absorbed all the 
attention of the fishermen. 

With regard to the above selections, it may be well 
to state that when the Board began work fishing was in 
progress for cod and ling, &c., for local demand at 
some of them, and at a few others not named, such as 
the creeks from Malinhead to Lough Foyle, St. John’s 
Point, and a few other places. 

With regard to “ B.” — The posts selected have either 
been conveniently situated or risks were run in their 
selection on account of the needs of the adjacent popu- 
lation. A very few have ceased to be worked for any 
fishing of commercial importance. 

With regard to “C.” — The question regarding 
abandonment does not apply, for although the Board 
had, at first, to act as buyers, curers, and merchants, 
all their enterprises have been taken up by the trade, 
and the Board do not now buy fish at anv of the 
stations named. 

With regard to “D.”— If improved facilities for 
despatch were provided, or if herrings turned up in 
paying quantities in places where they are now only 
occasional visitants, new stations might need to be 
opened. But there are so many merchants and curers 
now on the coast, that they need only hear of a fishing 
being successful to come there and buy. As an instance of 
this, we have for some time thought that in the Kenmare 
River, inside the region where mackerel fishing is prose- 
cuted, a profitable herring fishery might be established. 
We issued suitable nets on terms to small farmers 
who have boats, over a year ago, and deposited salt 
and barrels. This year the experiment has proved a 
success. But the Board had not to buy fish. A 
curer from the Galway coast turned up, bought the 
herrings at a price which pleased the fishermen, and 
cured them fit for any market as a piivate specula- 
tion. 

, , re g ar d to “ E.” — In the memorandum I 

handed in last November, I showed that some of the 
piers that had been built with the assistance of Gov- 
ernment grants in previous years were found to be of ser- 
vice when the Board’s fishery work began in 1892. At 
other places, where the prospects of fishing were good, 
no landing places had been provided, and many of 
the piers that had been built were of no use at all. * 

In some of the districts where the prosecution of the 
spring mackerel or herring fishery calls for large-decked 
boats, drawing six or more feet of water, the accommo- 
dation is certainly insufficient. This was de- 
monstrated by the disaster which occurred in 
Downing s Bay on December 5, when twelve fine boats, 
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many of them being quite new, were totally lost, and 
in the same gale one boat was lost in Cleggan Bay, 
and at Aran a similar disaster occurred some years 
since, accompanied, unfortunately, with serious loss 
of life. 

In all these cases the boats were destroyed when 
anchored in the best shelter available. 

There are other places which might be suitable for 
large boat fishing, if railway facilities and pier ac- 
commodation were provided. 

Besides these places where large boat fishing might 
go on, there are at least 100 places where fishing by 
small boats would be facilitated by small expenditure 
and improvement. 

As the maps will show, the Congested Districts 
Board has done much for such small creeks, but often 
had to stop short of what was desirable for lack of 
funds. 

With regard to “ F.” — If herring should return to 
Lough Swilly, there is no safe anchorage for large 
boats until they run thirteen miles from the entrance 
of the Lough to Rathmullen, and the accommodation 
for row boats in the outer part of the Lough is defec- 
tive. 

The railway facilities at Buncrana make it a desir- 
able place for boats to fish from, and it has been used 
for a month or six weeks each year by large Scotch 
herring boats that come for the summer fishing. The 
pier accommodation at Buncrana is not sufficient for 
ianding fish, as the pier is inaccessible at low water. 
It is doubtful, however, if the local fishermen of Lough 
Swilly would be inclined to keep and work large boats 
at the herring fishery, but until they have some chance 
for harbouring such boats in safety near their homes 
there is no way of putting the question to a practical 
test. A few small trawlers work in the inner portion 
of the Lough. 

Newbridge might be made into a safe harbour, and 
has been examined by the engineers of the Congested 
Districts Board and of the Board of Works and reported 
upon. 

Passing west, Port-na-ling has frequently been put 
forward as a place for improved harbour accommoda- 
tion, and was, I think, fully discussed when the Com- 
missioners sat in Donegal. 

Downing’s Bay, the most successful of the stations 
started by the Board, is sadly in need of a safe harbour 
for the valuable fleet which makes it their headquarters 
at the summer and also the winter herring fishery. 

When giving my evidence before the Commission in 
Dublin, I stated (see Question 5199) that Downing’s 


Bay “ is not a place where vessels can live all the year 
round,” meaning thereby "in all weathers.” This, 
unfortunately’, has since proved to be too true. 

At the time Downing's Bay pier was built a very heated 
correspondence took place between Mr. Harte, who was 
then County Surveyor for Donegal, and the Board of 
Works as to the selection of the site. I do not know 
who selected the exact site, but with regard to that 
particular point, Mr. Harte was, I think, in the right. 
Anyway the best site was not selected. 

It might have been argued in support of what was 
done, that the money available out of the Relief of 
Distress Fund, viz., £6,295, was insufficient to make 
any impression at the right site, in the little creek to 
the westward of the existing pier. 

At the time these piers were built no important 
fishing was in progress to guide the Commissioners, 
and piers had to be set down more or less on general 
principles, trusting that at some time there would be 
a fishing. 

The various Commissions seem to have been be- 
wildered between most exaggerated accounts of the fish- 
ing possibilities on the one hand and general 
principles of harbour construction on the other. Ide.nl 
harbours could not be built everywhere — expenditure 
had to be distributed along the coast. So it came 
about that a lot of piers were set down which struck 
the average. The average was extravagant. The 
majority of such works were unnecessary for small 
boat-fishing, while none were good enough for large 
boats. (See Question 4988, &c.) 

These remarks refer to the past. "What we have 
now to face is that a safe harbour in Downing’s Bay 
is urgently needed. A good site to the westward of 
the pier exists, but at no reasonable cost could a safe 
harbour be made where the pier now is. A harbour 
at the best site oould probably be built for £30,000. 

This may appear a large sum, but it must be borne ‘ 
in mind that the herrings landed there, if we take into 
consideration the wages earned in curing them, ire 
worth £25,000 a year to the County of Donegal. 

I have, in the memorandum I handed in November, 
referred to a few other works which seem desirable. 

The old Commissioners did not act up to their deals 
in providing harbours suitable for large craft, because 
they could not feel sure where such harbours should 
be. Now there can be little doubt about a few sites 
where expenditure is urgently needed. 

The maps submitted show almost all the marine 
works existing on the coasts of the congested districts, 
whether constructed under the Board of "Works, the 
Congested Districts Board, or various Commissions 
for the relief of distress. 


appendix l. 
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Document put in by Mr. A. T. Duthie in connection with the Evidence given by him before the 
Commission. 

Notes of Evidence. 

(1.) condition op the fisheries since his appoint- rail and by direct steamer to Glasgow, and there is 


*>«****“ service in October, 1893. juuaiu . , ---- — 

had just opened Inishcoo curing station for herrings, hsh markets, but the most of the herrings landed 
During the spring and summer months previous this “I* ? oast ? re ( r ured - 


also a kippering establishment at Ederaish, near 
Board Burtonport, where herrings are kippered for the Eng- 


ation was opened for cod and ling. Some glasson For the Autamn herring catch of 1893 not more, and 
as cured th°n perhaps less than £1,000 would be the total earnings 

J. & R. Watson, Derry, also opened a curing made b - v fishermen, another £200 would be made by 
station at Burtonport in October, 1893, for herrings, workers at curing. 

A few weeks later herring curing stations were ^ he Autumn fishing, 1905, fishermen made over 

opened at Inislimaane, off Gwetdore, and at Downing’s T 0 ’° 00 n in V J° rker ? at curing, including carters, made 
Bay. Cod and ling were also cured at Downing's ? bou - t £10 >°° 0 .-. At such stations as Downing’s, the 


during the previous spring and summer months by herrings are a .^ car ted to the curing stations and after 
the Board. The Board also opened curing stations they . are cured are again carted to the Pier for ship- 
during the spring of 1893 at Teelin and Malinbeg, m ^, ., . , . . , . „ , 

where considerable quantities of cod and ling and When the fishing is good everyone m the locality — 
some glasson were cured. Some thirty years previous men ,’ boys ' and S uds . are employed at curing. Good 
to this, cod and ling were cured at Teelin, but this fell worker ? among the girls at curing earn up to £2 a 
off owing to the scarcity of fish, and I could find no , f n fc he fishing is good. They are paid from Is. 

trace of herrings ever being gutted or packed cured to T ls ’ „ 3d ’ P e ? bamd Sutted and packed, 
before the Board began its work, and except at dn "■' r ' the Board bought and cured some 

Downing’s, where herrings were fished at times in summer-caught herrings at Teelin. The herrings were 
small quantities to supply local trade, no herrings !® nt *° Germany and sold at prices equal to those paid 
seem to have been fished for many years— probably for ,V a , stlebay , herrings. From then on to 1901 some 
fifty to sixty years— on the Donegal coast, from Teelin s " iaU d ? ts of herrings were got during May and June 
to Lough S willy. The men did not fish and they spent afc Teelln and Tory Island. In 1901, a decided attempt 
a good part of each year working in Scotland at sucli su ™ r , herring fishing was made at Downing’s, 
labour as they could find. Several fish curers arranged with some Scotch boats 

During next few seasons the Board opened curing on subsidy to fish from Downing’s during May, and to 
stations for herrings at Magheragallon, Gortnasate, * , experiment the Board gave a subsidy of £4 per 
and Rosbeg on the Donegal coast, at Raughley on the w ? ek 1 each *°, ? 1X ° oats for four weeks in order to see 
Sligo coast. They also opened stations for cod, ling, ™h® a fisb mg could be developed, 
mackerel and herrings at Inishmurray Island, Tory , l le experiment was successful, and since then 
Island, Malin Head, and Inishtrahull Island in herring ° sblI *g has gone on increasing every summer. 

- Donegal, and at Belderig, Porturlin, Portacloy, Rin- Tbe wbole °f the Board’s large-sized boats enuas-e in 


s of the Board’s large-sized boats engage in 


roe, Inver, Muingerena, Inishkea Island, Dooagh i?’ b '. ast , ^ a 7 and J 11116 fifty of them fished from 
Achil Island, Clare Island, Inishturk Island in Co’ Lowmag s and about a ’dozen from Teelin. The 
Mayo, Tully, Inishboffin Island, Cleggan, Round- ? oarda boats have always fished as well as the 

stone, Trabane, the three Aran Islands County bc °tch sailing boats and their herrings readily sell 

Galway. They also opened herring curing stations a \“® h ’§ hest Pf 0 * 5 - . 

for one or two seasons at Leffermullen and Costello •■-'owning s herrings are the finest caught in 

Bay, South Connemara. , th e kingdom and sell at the highest prices in the 

In its early days the Board in its efforts to develop p er “ ai1 and Russian markets, where all the summer 

fisheries, not only made loans to fishermen for boats herrings are sold, and in New York, where the autumn 

nets, and fishing gear, but bought and marketed hernn B are mostly all sold, 
nearly all the fish caught, as there were no other ( n \ 

buyers then, and for some years the Board had to be \‘ a -) barrel-making by the board. 

before tbe Boerd began its work and”madtL5 S”” he ' rlng ‘ 

ns 

to catch many fish P n0t bt a , nd “ e k was carried on satisfactorily. In 1896, 

“ e -Board secured suitable premises at Burtonport 
(2.) progress of herring fishing, co. Donegal IL if fc -} e y opened another cooperage — the success of 

„ S ““ it M started in 1893 herring Selling 'in “ty T3 — “f ^ ^ 


Messrs Watson, Derrv t? , S 25 S , cot ,f forem " Th » eooperage has 'Seen a 

Board bought ind SdX thS«"„f i‘S ~5S *=flS£j!! 


s apprentices same a 


Board nought and cured the whole nf too j , a pprem;ices m ail have been 

caught from Teelin to Downing’s Thev taught^nrf bav ®. S6r 7? d > or are serving the usual four 

trained boys and girls to gut nick years of apprenticeship. Except the foreman, the 

This was done on the most advanred itSL° f T C °°P«* a * d apprentices belong to the 

as in Scotland, and 7 we c ratra L ined » the cooperage, 

suit both the Irish, Continental § and American Lr’ +1 tb , e barrels made at Burtonport have 

kets. In these davs the Bolrd sold the hnR ^ to f f tha locall . t ? aad the industry lias paid 

cured herrings in Ireland. ^ ° f theJr lts 0 Way a ? d , s ‘ ood u P° a its own legs. 


After two or three seasons, fish merchants local tbe ^ m P ortallc s of the Downing’s herring 

from Scotland and England came to Tlnl TWK g ’ about tllree . ^ ears a g°. the Board closed the 
coast and bought and cured herrintrs g l Teelin cooperage and removed their plant to Downing’s 

from Glasgow and bough" and^Kd WtoJ, w Sf • **" ™ suitable premises were built by Lord 
to Glasgow. The Board were Z«l& £ es . n Leitrim and rented to the Board for a cooperage. A 
curing stations and were free to devote their forema u is also in charge here, and seven ap- 

to the developing of fishings Thpro nro atteil tiOH prentices are at present serving a term of four years 
sixty herring curers afd Kng m^rcCts Tu^f ^ tbe barrals made ca ^ sold at 

curing, and marketing herrings on K , y “!’ D ° r T lln | s and t, be industry pays its way. 

There is always a brisk demand for the herltoJ 0 ^ B °^ d ? U °w , their apprentices Hberty to work 

high prices are paid to the fishermen for th^f • tR 1 du 7 m S the herring fishing seasons in order 

superior quaUty 0 f the herrings helps the pries’ nf and * hey aU take advantage 

is the chief reason for their being so high ^ , kberfcy ' berrin g ouring and barrel-making 

of the trade in herrings ri cSdonnnon to ® ^ r g ?f d ? po ? as on6 and &e same industry, 

lines as the Board befan it, viz by curing T co In a11 twenty^ight apprentices have served and are 

quantities are sent fresh from Burionport 8 both by cojeregt apprentlceshi P s in Sard's Donegal 
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(3.) LONG LISE FISHING, COD AND LING. 

Cod and ling fishing was earned on by yawls from 
Teelin and Malinbeg, and also from Tory Island 
during the early years of the Board’s work with very 
satisfactory results. At the North Mayo stations — 
from Porturlin to Muingcrena, and at Inishkea, cod 
and ling were fished in canoes. This fishing was also 
tried for a few seasons from Dooagh, Achill Island. 
At the Donegal stations large quantities of cod and 
ling were got. These were mostly all bought from the 
fishermen and cured by the Board. At the North 
Mayo stations fair catches were also got and all were 
bought and cured by the Board. For a good many 
years this was the principal fishing at these Donegal 
and Mayo stations, and a good deal of money was 
earned by the men. In order to find out whether cod 
and ling could be got farther out to sea, the Board 
contracted with three large Scotch boats to fish from 
Teelin during the spring of 1894 with the same class 
of long lines that is used on the Scotch coast. The 
experiment was satisfactory, good takes of cod, ling, 
and conger eels were got. This led to the introduction 
of an improved type of boat, and the first two zulu 
boats were got from Scotland and given to Teelin 
crews. For a number of years these boats — which were 
soon largely increased in number — did very well at 
long line fishing and the Teelin men were the first 
to go to Downing’s Bay in the zulu boats to the 
autumn herring fishing, which since then has de- 
veloped so rapidly. Skilled Scotch fishermen were 
placed as instructors in charge of each boat, and under 
them the crews soon picked up the improved style of 
fishing, both with lines and nets. 

About the same time some Greencastle yawls were 
given to crews on the North Mayo coast, where the men 
previously only fished in canoes. A Scotch fisherman 
was sent by the Board to instruct each crew in 
handling the yawls and also in fishing with long lines 
during the spring months. For a number of years 
this resulted in a much increased catch of cod and 
ling. The Board also had a curing station at Inish- 
boffin Island, and at Trabane, Co. Galway, and later 
they opened a station at the South Aran Island, 
Kilronan, and at the Middle Aran Island, and for a 
number of years good fishings were got. Greencastle 
yawls were introduced at South Aran, and at Kilronan 
the nobbies were used for long line fishing. Both at 
Kilronan and South Aran Scotch fishermen were em- 
ployed as instructors in long line fishing. 

During last few years there has been a considerable 
falling off in long line fishing. Cod and ling have 
not been so plentiful as they were, and on the Donegal 
coast fishermen have devoted their energy more to the 
summer and autumn herring fishing and to mending 
their nets. During seasons in the late nineties earn- 
ings up to £150 a boat were made at long line fishing 
by zulus and nobbies, and although this fishing has 
been rather poor for a few seasons, I fully expect that 
good catches will again be got. 


(4.) INTEODTJCTION OF BETTES TYPES OF BOATS. 

I mentioned the introduction of zulu boats at Teelin 
in 1895. This type of boat has been so successful 
that now about eighty have been given to Donegal 
crews upon the share system. They are now almost 
entirely employed in herring fishing and in order to 
adapt them for both summer and autumn fishing 
larger and improved boats are now built. For years 
the Board has had more applications for zulu boats 
than they have been able to supply. The develop- 
ment of spring mackerel fishing on the Galway coast 
led to the introduction of nobbies. This class of boat 
is very suitable for mackerel fishing and there are 
elso some nobbies owned by Donegal crews about Bur- 
tonport employed in the herring fishing. 


Other markets than America have been tried for appendix II. 
cured mackerel, particularly on the Continent of — 
Europe, but from none of them have satisfactory 
prices been got, so that America remains the one 
market for Irish cured mackerel. 

In the years that the Board cured herrings in Donegal 
they sold the most of them in Ireland. From the 
years 1894 to 1897 the Board cured from 1,500 to over 
2,000 barrels herrings each year. 

Since 1897 the Board have scarcely cured any her- 
rings owing to so many merchants now being engaged 
in this business. These firms have opened up and de- 
veloped markets in other countries for Irish cured her- 
rings. The autumn cured Donegal herrings are mostly 
all sold in New York, where Downing’s Bay herrings 
sell at the highest prices paid for cured herrings there. 

The prices for Downing’s herrings are closely followed 
by other Donegal cured herrings. There are still small 
quantities of Donegal cured herrings sold in Ireland, 
but higher prices can usually be got for them in 
America. I would estimate that about 25,000 barrels 
Donegal herrings were sent to America last autumn, 
all of which were sold at satisfactory prices. 

Summer cured herrings are mostly all sent to mar- 
kets in Germany and Russia, although some small 
parcels are sent to New York. These herrings make 
the top prices and sell higher than any other herrings 
(not excepting the famous Castlebay or Bara herrings) 
both in Germany and Russia. The fishermen get the 
full benefit of these prices. Last summer from £3 to 
£5 a cran was paid in Downing’s for herrings from 
the start to the close of the fishing. 

From the New York Fishing Gazette of 20th October. 

The price for Downing’s Bay herring has been 
largely utilised to excite the cupidity of shallow pates 
in Canada and Newfoundland. They have imported 
“experts” to show them how the trick is turned 
whereby herrings are quadrupled in value. It has 
not yet developed — save on paper. 

(6.) FISH CUBING. 

The Board in its early years worked a number of 
fish curing stations on the Donegal, Mayo, and Gal- 
way coasts, and bought and cured most of the cod and 
ling, mackerel and herrings. They employed skilled 
fish curers in the several branches of curing and 
taught and trained the local workers in curing. 

They endeavoured to work as far as possible upon 
business lines. That the whole of their herring and 
mackerel curing stations have been taken up by fish 
merchants and carried on by them upon the same 
lines as the Board did, is prooi of the soundness of 
the footing on which the Board carried on its work. 

During 1895 the Board sold cod and ling to the 
amount of £3,361 ; herrings, £1,600 ; mackerel, 412. 

During 1896, cod and ling, £1,133; herrings, 2,238. 

In 1897, cod and ling, £1,517, herrings, £2,097. In 
1898, cod and ling, £2,104 ; herrings, £598. 

Since 1898 the Board has almost entirely ceased to 
cure herrings and mackerel, and the most of the cod 
and ling and other fish taken on long lines have been 
bought by fish merchants and sold fresh. 

In 1895 the Board had a profit on their cod and ling 
curing of £298, a loss of £34 on herrings, and a loss 
of £100 on mackerel. In 1896 a loss of £14 on cod 
and ling, a profit of £248 on herrings. In 1897, a loss 
of £352 on cod and ling, a profit of £324 on herrings, 
and a profit of £257 on mackerel. In 1898, a loss of 
£72 on cod and ling, and a loss of £74 on mackerel. 

This shows a profit of £380 on the Board’s fish 
curing during the years that it carried on this work. 

I would point out that this result was obtained 
during the years that the Board started the fishings 
end also the curing stations. 

(7.) SHABE-BOAT SYSTEM. 


(5.) MARKETS FOR IRISH CURED FISH ABROAD AND IN 
IRELAND. 

The Board’s dried cod and ling were mostly all 
sold in Liverpool and Belfast and they had no diffi- 
culty in years when they had large quantities to sell 
• ln finding a- ready sale for these fish at good prices. 

Cured mackerel are all sold in America, which is 
about the only market for them and in which they 
can be sold.. During last twelve months over 80,000 
barrels were exported from Ireland to America. 


By giving boats to new crews in Donegal upon the 
share-system the Board has enabled men to obtain 
large boats and fishing gear who were too poor to get 
boats by any other means, and could not get securities 
necessary for large loans or pay any part of the cost 
of the boats and gear themselves. 

The Board were also better able to control the crews 
in looking after the boats and fishing gear and keeping 
them in good order. The Board also made it a con- 
dition that each man of the crew would be taught to 
mend his share of the nets and in a general way to 
look after his share of the fishing gear. 

Z 
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appendix H. The plan of providing a skilled fishery instructor 
— to each boat for a few seasons at the start has been 
found to be a necessity in order to give the crews a 
training in working the boats and fishing gear. 
So long as a boat has an instructor a ninth share 
of her earnings is placed to the credit of instruction 
in terms of the agreement which the crew sign when 
a boat is given them. 

When the crew can work themselves without an 
instructor this ninth share is placed along with other 
three shares to the sinking fund. The crew always 
receive five-ninths of the earnings, and when the boat 
and gear are paid for they are then handed over to the 


they have been let to a firm of fish merchants for the 
iast few years. It will take a considerable effort to 
develop fishing any further, either from Tully or Inish- 
turk. 

At Inishboffin, when the Board began its fishery 
work, considerable quantities of ling were caught and 
cured. Since then mackerel fishing, both in spring 
and in autumn, has been carried on with success"* 
mostly in small boats. From its outlying position 
Inishboffin is easy of access to the fishing grounds. 
At Cleggan on the mainland and opposite Inishboffin" 
an important spring and autumn mackerel fishing s 
carried on by large boats (nobbies), and also at Round- 


crew and become their property. While the boat and stone, on the south side of Slyne Head. A considerable 
nets are being paid up they remain the property of number of nobbies are owned by fishermen in the Carna 
the Board and the boats are registered in the Board’s an d Letterard districts. These usually fish mackerel 
name ' from Aran Island and Roundstone during spring 

and from Galway and Aran during the autumn her- 
ring fishing. At Aran Island (Kilronan) there is 
also a large fleet of nobbies that fish for mackerel in 
spring, herrings in autumn, and with long lines for 
cod and ling in winter. The most of the large boats 
from Kilronan to Cleggan, have been given upon the 
loan-system. 

Along the shores, from Costello Bay to Kilkerrin 
there is a large population who have not yet taken 
to fishing. There are no industries, except the sale 
of turf, and the people are poor. It is certainly 
a good field for the Board to endeavour to develop 
fishings in. Special consideration would require to 
be given to any scheme that might be tried. The 
men would need to be taken firmly in hand and a strict 
system of instruction carried on. They should only 
get boats upon the share-system same as in Donegal 
They could not manage to get boats upon loans and 
they would not be able to get satisfactory security for 
loans. It would be the work of years to train the men 
m fishing, and there is the drawback that the fishing 
grounds near their own shores might not be productive 
enough to support them. But there is no other means 
than by fishing within their reach to benefit them, and 
the land is so poor that no relief can be looked for 
from it. 


The Donegal fishermen prefer to get boats upon 
the share-system and up to the present about eighty 
boats have been given to Donegal crews. Of these, 
six boats have been paid up and formally handed over 
to the crews and are now the crew’s property. At 
least another dozen are paid up, and they will be 
formally handed over to the crews at the close of the 
present autumn fishing. 

For some years more boats have been applied for 
upon the share-system than the Board could supply. 
Usually from six to nine new zulu boats, all of the 
largest size, are given each year to Donegal crews. 

The share-system was first tried at Teelin where it 
did so well that crews from other parts of the Donegal 
coast applied for boats upon it, and they prefer having 
boats upon the share-system rather than getting them 
by loans. 

The Donegal share boats are now mostly used at 
herring fishing and for this fishing they are specially 
adapted. 


(8.) PROSPECTS OF FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

Prospects of future development on the Donegal 
coast and upon the share-system are good and likely 
to bring about an increase to the present fleet of 
boats. The best means to help on this is for the 
Board to continue as they have been doing, and in 
all cases where new boats are built to build them of 
a size suitable for both summer and autumn herring 
fishing and to continue the arrangement of providing 
instructors to new crews. It is not wise to 
give too many boats in one season, as it would 
be too big an undertaking to have more than, say, 
from six to nine new crews in one season. Besides, 
the Board’s funds would not permit of giving more 
than this number of boats on the share-system. 

The fishing upon the Mayo coast is a harder problem 
to solve, so far it has not made much headway there, 
especially fishing with large boats. 

At several places where there are fishermen, harbours 
are unsuitable and there is no safe landing or advan- 
tage for large boats. If the Board had funds and 
were to make a continuous and steady effort under 
the charge of a thorough practical fisherman as head 
instructor and a few good instructors working under 
him, I think something could he done towards de- 
veloping fishings m North Mayo. Large boats could 
fash from Broadhaven, which is not far from Porta- 
cloy and Porturlin, where most of the fishermen reside 


(9.) s 


HERRING AND 


■ The most of the herring nets used by the Board’s 
share boats in Donegal are manufactured in Ireland, 
m £i fcly ? y ** essrs - Wm - Barbour and Sons, Lisburn, 
although they have got considerable quantities of 
nets from manufacturers in Scotland. The nets, how- 
ever, are all mounted, barked, and made ready for 
fishing under the charge of the Board’s chief fishery 
instructor at Downing’s Bay, and the work is usually 
done by the Boaid’s fishery instructors r. few week's 
before the herring fishing begins. 
cnn'? 02 ™ 3 ^ eet boats increased so much, from 
OUU to 700 nets are required in a season, and it is 
necessary to have these mounted at Dcwning’s where 
ample storage and provision for doing the work can 
b& , „ net ? are is3 ued to the boats at their nett 

cost to t e Board, including a charge of 10s. each net 
for the mounting done by the instructors. The 
price charged for each net is sufficient to pay all 
cfaarges for mountings— cutch, tar and oil used. The 

crews prefer nets mounted by the instructors and will 

During the present yeirr number "oT n^bbiesTave the J ° anEot do otherwise take nets 

been given to crews about Darby’s Point Achill manufacturers. The crews, however, 

Island, on the loan-system. A few^of these took part not do , alt h°ugh most of them could 

in the spring mackerel fishing from Derby’s Pofut Z ; t ^ th S[. haTO been a11 taught to mend 
and did well Since then Jtf faj l£ 'fig! Some ru £ ^ alway ' 

undertaking Donegal ^ 8 fiaherT ” 


5 only in its infancy, and there has not been much 
experience to guide us. I think, however, that the 
crews would m most cases require to get an instructor 
for a few seasons. 

At Clare Island a successful fishing could be de- 
veloped were the islanders to take it up. During the 
autumn of 1906 a considerable fishing of very g fine 
herrings was got there, and the Board’s representative 
cured the most of them after buying them from the 
herrings 0 ^ “ ere WaS no other means of selling the 

The boats and nets on Clare Island are not up-to- 
date b y any means, but with these improved and an 
Z ad ° t0 § ush , th ? fishing- I am convinced that 
nt su ? c ^ ed -, At Imshturk Island, and at Tully 
on the mainland, autumn mackerel are got. The 
Board built curing stations at both these places and 


Board’s fishery instruction work i 

TVrJJ® ^ mackerel nets upon the Galway and 

f ^ ?°t from the makers mounted 

and ready for fishing, and the same with herring nets, 

SMnSJr* cases or,ws m,)r tte 

™ hi i! + nets f® 6 , being mounted by the instructors, 
crews get practical instruction in net mounting, and 
in many cases have given assistance at the work. 

(10.) BARREL MAKING IN KERRY AND CORK. 

-TZn a ,. fter Board began barrel making at Teelin 
Rnl^ tonp0rt f- Some C0 °P ers in Kerry laid before the 
ft" ln wlli , ch the y we re placed owing 

rl the £ a \ lare . °i their trade in making butter firkins, 
and asked whether the Board would make enquiries 
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and assist them in some way to develop the making 
of barrels for cured mackerel. Large quantities of 
mackerel are cured in Kerry and curers got all their 
barrels from Scotland and England. 

The Board made enquiries by sending officials to 
the districts. The result of these were, that during 
1898 a number of coopers from Kerry were 
brought by the Board to their cooperages at Teelin 
a nd Burtonport and given two months’ instruction in 
barrel making. 

The Board paid their travelling expenses from Kerry 
to Donegal and back, and paid the coopers 15*. a 
week during the time they were working in Donegal. 
With their previous knowledge of coopering this train- 
ing was sufficient to fit them for making barrels, but 
when they returned to Kerry they were unable to 
obtain- timber suitable for barrel making and they 
applied again to the Board to come to their assist- 
ance in getting them a supply of staves and other 
materials. 

By way of beginning then the Board sent about 
40,000 superficial ft. staves (sufficient to make about 
2,500 barrels), the same sort of timber as they used in 
their own cooperages in Donegal and obtained from 
Sweden. The supplies were given to the coopers by 
way of loans, payable in from six to nine months, 
and interest was charged, and has always been charged 
for the time the loans run. This was the beginning of 
barrel making in Kerry. The work has increased 
every year, and the supplies of staves and materials 
given last year to coopers in Kerry and Cork amounted 
to 400,000 sup. ft. sufficient to make about 25,000 
barrels. 

The staves have always been carried to Kerry and 
Cork by the Board’s steamer “ Granuaile,” bringing 
them from the east coast of Scotland, where they have 
been imported from Sweden. A reasonable freight 
for the “Granuaile” has always been added to the 
cost of the staves and also all other necessary expenses 
have been charged to the coopers. 

This industry has been developed without any outlay 
cn the Board’s part. Their part has been simply to 
arrange for the supplies of materials. This requires 
a good deal of work in attending to purchase of staves, 
iion hoops, etc., and arranging their distribution 
among the various coopers. The payments on the 
coopers’ part have always been met promptly and the 
Board has never made a loss of one penny in develop- 
ing this industry. 


(11.) MATERIALS FOR BARBEL MAKING. 

The whole of the staves and heading used by the 
Board at their own cooperages and supplied to coopers 
in Kerry, Cork and Galway have been imported from 
Sweden. The Board has made it a point to only 
urchase the best quality of timber suitable for making 
arrels such as will hold pickle and carry the cured 
fish to the markets in America and on the Continent 
of Europe in good condition. 

It is necessary to have the best of barrels, as no 
matter how good the cure may be, should barrels be 
inferior and the timber not hold the pickle, the 
fish soon get spoiled and infeiior. Some timber is 
so porous and open in the grain that pickle oozes 
through it and in a short time the barrels are 
dry. This always causes complaints and often leads 
to damages being claimed by the merchants from 
curers. In the past, the inferior quality of the 
barrels sent to America with cured mackerel from 
Ireland has tended more than perhaps any other cause 
to the numerous complaints made about mackerel 
cured in Ireland. Fewer complaints as to inferior 
barrels are now made, and this has been due chiefly 
to the improved materials that the barrels are made of. 

Wood hoops have been imported from England, 
France, and some from America. The hoops from 
America were undoubtedly the best, but the price 
too high, the cost being about three times as much as 
from England and France. 

Iron hoops have all been got from England. 


(12.) INSTRUCTION IN FISHING. 

When new crews or beginners go into large boats with- 
out any previous experience either in fishing or hand- 
ling the boats a course of instruction is, in my opinion, 
absolutely necessary. In order to carry out this, only 
skilled fishermen and, as far as possible, men of high 
character should be employed as instructors. 

In most cases it is necessary to continue the in- 
struction for a succession of fishings in order to render 
the crews fit to carry on the work themselves. In 
several cases, however, crews have been found who are 
able after having had an instructor for one or two 
fishings to carry on the work themselves, and in these 
cases the results are usually very creditable to the 
crews, some of the boats having been among the best 
fished of any on the Donegal coast. When new crews 
are taken in hand it requires a season or two till 
their abilities are shown and they are able to get a 
grasp of the work. In many cases men have become 
members of crews who never had any experience of 
either fishing or going to sea, and it would be im- 
possible to tell how they will turn out till after they 
have had the experience of several fishings. The 
advantages of having a skilled instructor is seen in 
cases like these, as he can take charge of the boat and 
also instruct the crew. 

(13.) BOAT BUILDING IN IBELAND. 

Boat building during the last six or seven 
years has been done at the KiUybegs Industrial 
School. The Board provided a competent foreman 
instructor and also paid the wages of several ap- 
prentices during their apprenticeship. A number of 
very fine zulu boats have been built there for the 
Donegal coast and several nobbies have been built 
for the Galway coast. 

The work goes on briskly, and at present the school 
is under contract to supply the Board with three 
large Zulus, all to be ready in time to take part in 
the summer herring fishing, which opens on the 1st of 
May, 1907. 

The Board also have a boat building yard at Kil- 
ronan, Aran Island, where some very fine nobbies and 
zulu boats have been built, but since the death of the 
foreman instructor two years ago, together with the 
difficulty in getting timber, and other boat building 
materials delivered at Kilronan at reasonable prices, 
the Board find that the cost of boats built there 
is too high as compared with what they can be obtained 
for at other places, and for the present they are not 
building boats at Kilronan. The last boat, a zulu 
built by three of the Kilronan lads who served their 
apprenticeship in the yard, was launched in Sep- 
tember, since then the yard has been closed. Nobbies 
have been built at Baltimore, Arklow, and Portavogie, 
for the Galway and Mayo coasts. A zulu was built 
at Arklow last summer for the Donegal coast, and 
other two Zulus are now being built at Arklow also 
for the Donegal coast. 

The Board, however, has got the larger part of 
their zulus built in Scotland, where they have been, 
got fitted out and ready for fishing at a moderate 
cost. It looks, however, as if the Board will now 
be able to get most, if not all their boats built in 
Ireland. 

LIGHTS AT FISHING HABBOUBS. 

Previous to the Board’s formation there were no 
lights at the most of the fishing harbours along the 
West coast. The Board have, however, at every place 
where fishing is carried on to any extent, erected 
lights, either temporary or stationary — mostly station- 
ary — at all the principal stations. These have been 
found of immense service, seeing that without lights 
it is impossible to carry on the autumn fishing with 
large boats. Not only has the Board erected the 
lights, but at many of the places they maintain and 
keep them going, at others they have been taken over 
and maintained by the County Councils. 
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Documents put in by Mr. W. J. D. Walker in connection with the Evidence given by him before 
the Commission. 


A. — Notes of Evidence. 


Appointment. 

Was appointed Inspector and Adviser to the Con- 
gested Districts Board in Industrial matters in Feb- 
ruary, 1897. 

In February, 1898, gave up business partnership 
to devote time to organising Technical and Industrial 
Classes. 

Previous to 1897 from time to time reported on 
various Industrial projects. Amongst these were 
reports on Foxford Woollen Mills, various schemes 
for improving Donegal Homespuns, such as the intro- 
duction of improved looms ; schemes of weaving 
instruction, and the grading and measuring of home- 
spuns at Carrick and Ardara, county Donegal. 


Board’s System of Industrial Classes. 

The procedure of the Board with regard to Technical 
and Industrial Classes has been to rent a classroom in 
some suitable district with the object of giving instruc- 
tion. In many districts no suitable room can be 
secured, and in such cases the difficulty is generally 
overcome by repairing some old building, which often 
involves throwing two rooms into one, and such altera- 
tions and repairs as putting down a floor, the provision 
of a new roof with skylights, and putting in new 
windows and doors. In some few cases where no 
suitable building was obtainable, the Board have 
built a classroom for the purposes of instruction. 

The Board pay the salary of the teacher, provide 
furniture, and defray the cost of rent, fire, and light - 

The tekcher gives instruction and sends off the 
work. All the work done at the Board’s classes is 
piecework. Under no circumstances does the Board 
purchase any of the work. Orders are sent to the 
teacher from the Irish Lace Depot or other wholesale 
houses, such as the Hibernian Lace Company, and 
wholesale Belfast firms, all of which pay prompt cash 
for the work. 

It has been found that the supply of superior 
qualities of lace has tended to produce an increased 
demand. Ten years since there was neither the 
demand for nor the supply of lace which exists at 
present. The turnover of the Irish Lace Depot, for 
instance, has increased from £5,000 per year,’ ten 
years since, to £34,000 last year, and besides the Lace 
Depot there are now a considerable number of whole- 
sale purchasers who do a large trade. 

For a number of years the Irish Lace Depot, started 
by Lady Aberdeen, took the bulk of the work pro- 
duced. The Board’s classes, however, take orders 
from any wholesale buyers, the only instructions to 
teachers being that the patterns of one firm are not to 
be sold to another. In practice it generally follows 
that the bulk of the produce of any one class goes to 
one firm, which usually keeps the class constantly 
employed. 

There were last year fifty-three classes established 
by the Board, in various parts of the congested 
districts, engaged in the production of lace and 
embroidery, from which the total earnings paid to 
workers amounted to £21,580. The laces produced 
were crochet, guipure, applique, Limerick, needle- 
point, and renaissance lace. The latter is sold under 
the name of Connemara Curtains. 


During the past eight years workers have been kept 
practically fully employed. There have been short 
periods when the demand fluctuated and orders were 
scarce, but all round there were many more occasions 
on which workers were being strongly pressed for 
delivery than occasions on which work was scarce. 
As illustrating the difficulty of providing employment 
for the people in some congested districts, the north- 
west district of Mayo, in the neighbourhood of 
Belmullet, may be referred to. In 1897 I was asked 
to visit this district, and to report on the possibility 
of starting any description of home industry there. 
Many places in this district are over forty miles from 
a railway station, and it was recognised that the 
Board would have a most difficult and expensive task 
in establishing home industries there, inasmuch as the 
wages to be earned in all home industries are low 
that people unaccustomed to work of this sort would 
not be very keen on work, and that the turnoff and 
wages would be at first extremely small. In such a 
district private enterprise can effect little or nothing, 
where every worker has to be trained, and carriage 
puts competition out of the question. The pupils in 
such districts will want to see wages in an industry 
before they are half trained, and would despair of 
earning anything commensurate with their trouble, 
as it takes a long time to acquire sufficient dexterity 
to work quickly and well. I suggested that workers 
might be paid a small amount weekly at 4 first, and 
that something should be produced which could be 
sent by parcels post, and that while it would be 
foolish for anyone to try to establish industries in this 
district as a means of making money, that time and 
patience would effect much in the end. The Board 
shortly afterwards opened a Crochet Class at Pulla- 
thomas, and the industry has gradually extended. 

Spread of the Industry. 

The wages paid to workers last year at Pullathomas 
came to £1,750, and there are now eight such classes 
in the North Mayo district. Some have been a con- 
siderable time in operation, and others have been 
comparatively recently opened. These eight classes 
are situated in seven Electoral Divisions, namely, 
Belmullet, Bangor, Rathhill, Knocknalower, Muings, 
Knockadaff, and Glenamoy. They cover an area of 
72,695 acres, the Poor Law Valuation being £4,830, 
and the population 7,945. The earnings of the eight 
classes situated in these Electoral Divisions last year 
amounted to £6,158 8s. lOd. 

Moral Effect of Employment. 

A large proportion of the Board’s classes are 
situated in out-of-the-way districts, where there are 
few civilising influences. The teachers have instruc- 
tion to make the pupils come clean and tidy to the 
class, and the classes have had a very considerable 
influence both on the pupils and on their homes, 
improving the standard of living and home comfort. 
In many districts a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of cattle has been due to the earnings of the 
classes, and very frequently the workers lodge a con- 
siderable portion of their earnings in the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 
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Hindrances to Industrial Progress. 

The Industrial Classes of the Board are, however, 
<in many districts of less value than they should be. 
In some districts the emigration of workers when 
trained leaves the Board little to show for a consider- 
able expenditure, and is a source of great disappoint- 
ment to the teachers. There is also frequently great 
apathy on the part of the people, and it is difficult to 
arouse an interest in a new industry. In a great 
part of the congested districts there is a very Targe 
percentage of illiterates, and numbers of the workers 
have little or no education. Steady and punctual 
attendance at school should be insisted upon by the 
local authorities, as, even apart from the education 
received, steady and punctual attendance at school, 
and the ingrained habit of doing something punctually 
every day, would materially contribute to lead up to 
industrial developments later on. One of the greatest 
difficulties of the Board’s classes is the unpunctuality 
.and irregular attendance of the workers. 

Instruction in drawing is very much required in 
order that workers may be able to adapt themselves 
quickly to the new designs which are required in order 
to command the market. Those classes where the 
pupils are quick to adopt new designs have hitherto 
been certain of steady employment. Future develop- 
ments depend largely on readiness to follow the 
requirements of the market, and this, again, has to 
do with a higher standard of education and early in- 
.struction in drawing. 

At several classes instruction in drawing has been 
given to the pupils on one day in each week with the 
best results, and in some instances the Board have 
sent specially bright pupils for a course of instruction 
in drawing at the Metropolitan Schools of Art at 
•Cork and Dublin. 


Six trained and certified teachers are employed by appendix III. 
the Board, who give instruction in Cookery, Laundry, — 
and Domestic Economy. The teachers itinerate from 
one district to another, and when a suitable building 
can be found, and a proper attendance secured of from 
20 to 25 pupils, in the forenoon, and a similar number 
of other pupils in the afternoon, a four months’ course 
of instruction is given. These classes are very popular 
and have been found to be of great service. They 
are calculated to improve the home surroundings of 
the people, and instruction is given how to make 
nutritious food from inexpensive materials. Girls 
trained at these classes can easily get situations in this 
country as domestic servants, while if they emigrate, 
as a number of them do, they are much better fitted 
for entering domestic service, and the Board’s certi- 
ficate, given at the expiration of the four months’ 
course, has a recognised value. Six teachers are now 
employed upon this work. Ninety full courses of 
instruction have been given, and 4,800 pupils have 
been under instruction. 

Manual Instruction Classes. 

The Board also employ itinerant Manual Instruc- 
tors. Some twenty-six courses of instruction have 
been given in the use of carpenter’s tools, at various 
places. The pupils are given such practical instruc- 
tion as will enable them to make such useful articles 
as doors, gates, window frames, wheelbarrows, and 
other household requirements. Loans are given to 
the pupils for a pound’s worth of useful tools, which 
can be paid off by easy instalments. 

Employment for Men. 


Machine-knitting Classes. 

The extensive hand-knitting industry which for- 
merly employed a considerable number of people in 
Donegal has almost disappeared under the competition 
•of machine knitting. The Board have given instruc- 
tion in the use of knitting machines at numerous 
centres, and machine-knitting is now coming into 
very general use. The knitting machines are supplied 
by the Board to workers at a cost price of about 
£5 5s. each, on solvent security, and while the rate 
of pay formerly obtained for hand-knitting had gone 
down as low as 2s. per dozen pairs, workers can now 
earn 8s. per week in their own homes. 

Homespun Weaving Instruction. 

Numerous Classes for giving instruction in weaving 
have been held in various parts of Donegal, Sligo, 
Leitrim, Mayo, Galway, Kerry and Cork, and although 
the production of homespuns, in competition with 
machine made goods, is not a very remunerative 
occupation, it is still a very considerable industry in 
South Donegal, where the people card, spin, and 
weave the wool of their own sheep, and the production 
is sold at the monthly fairs of Carrick and Ardara 
and in the open market. 

Industrial Loans for improved looms and spinning 
wheels are given by the Board on proper security. 
In South Donegal the annual turnover in homespuns 
is something like £11,000 per year. At the monthly 
fairs of Ardara and Carrick, County Donegal, the 
Board measures the webs, and up to quite recently 
.graded and ticketed each web according to quality. 

Domestic Economy Classes. 

The Congested Districts Board, as in the case of 
the Lace and Industrial Classes, was the first Board 
in Ireland to inaugurate a regular system of itinerant 
Domestic Economy Instruction. These classes last 
for a minimum of four months at each centre. 


It is to be regretted that while efforts to provide 
employment for female workers are proving fairly 
successful, the way in which the population is usually 
scattered in the congested districts renders it difficult 
to suggest centres of employment which would suit 
the establishment of large factories employing both 
men and women. The home industries such as lace- 
making, embroidery, home-spuns, machine-knitting, 
<tc., appear at present to be better suited to the re- 
quirements of the people and to the training of an 
industrial population than any system of providing 
employment in factories involving large capital expen- 
diture. As regards any extensive scheme for employ- 
ing men in the congested districts, the absence of coal 
and iron, and the prevalence of high freight and 
transport charges, make the problem extremely 
difficult. Apart from increased tillage of the land 
under the stimulating influence of peasant proprietor- 
ship, it is difficult to say how increased employment 
can be obtained for men except in connection with 
fishing, and possibly quarrying to a limited extent. 

Miscellaneous. 

In addition to the various Industrial and Technical 
Classes carried on by the Board since 1896, financial 
assistance was given at the inception of the Board’s 
work to the Foxford Woollen Mills and Ballaghad- 
ereen Hosiery Industry. 

Messrs. A. Morton <fc Co., Darvel, Ayrshire, were 
induced by the Board to commence what was a new 
industry in Ireland, namely, the making of hand- 
tufted carpets in Donegal. There are now four 
factories at work on these carpets at Killybegs, Kilcar, 
Crolly, and Annagry, and these factories afford a very 
considerable amount of employment in the districts 
where they are situated. 

Tables will be handed in showing how local taxation 
presses heavily on the poorest districts in the West 
as contrasted with better off parts of Ireland — also 
maps indicating those districts in which technical and 
industrial instruction has been given. 
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Appendix hi. B. — Statement showing the Rates struck in certain Congested Districts for five years 1900-1, 1904-5 

compared with some Non-Congested Districts. ’ ’ aK ‘ 


Sates struck. 

Valuation 

per 

head 

Population 

Amount 

by d 
levying 
a rate of 
Id. in £_ 

Year 1900-1. 

Union. 

Year 1901-2. 

Year 1902-3. 

Year 1903-4. 

Year 

1904-5. 

I 

Other 

heredit- 

1 “ 1 

Other 

heredit- 

aments. 


Other 

heredit- 

Land. 

Other 

heredit- 

aments. 

Land. 

Other 

heredit- 

aments. 

J s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

& <?. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

S. 1 1. 

a d. 

i. d. 




Navan, .. .. 2 0 

S 4 

0 11 

2 3 

1 5 

2 10 

1 11 

3 4 

1 11 




Banbridge, .. .. ; 2 1 

3 4 

1 11 

3 1 

1 6 

2 9 

1 9 

8 0 

1 8 

2 11 

2 15 1 


Glenties, .. .. 1 5 1 

7 11 

3 6 

6 4 

4 6 

7 4 

4 5 

7 3 

4 10 

7 8 

0 12 10 


Belmullet, .. .. 8-2 

12 10 

2 3 

3 8 

2 3 

4 7 





o « t 


Clifden, .. .. | 8 0 

5 9 

3 11 

6 8 

2 5 

6 2 

3 10 

6 7 

2 10 

5 7 

0 18 9 


Oughterard, .. .. 2 9 

5 4 

3 4 

5 11 

2 10 

5 8 

3 3 

5 10 

2 1 

4 * 



CaberciTeen, . . -.140 

6 10 

2 10 

5 7 

4 2 

6 11 

4 3 

7 0 

4 5 

7 2 
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C.— Table taken from the Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, illustrating the irregularitv 
between certain Unions as regards Grants- in- Aid. 



Population 

1891. 

Rateable 

Value 

(1901) 

per 

Inhabitant 

(1891). 

Expendi- 

ture* 

(1900) 

per 

Inhabitan 

(1891). 

Present Grants-in-Aid of 
1899 

Union Charges, 
1900. 

Rate in the£ 
for Union 
Charges 
on Here- 
ditaments 
other than 
Agricultural 

for the Year 
1899-1900. 

Agri- 
cultural 
Grant- 
in-Aid of 
Union 
Charges. 

Death 
Duty 
Grant to 
Guardians 

Other 
Grants 
from the 

Taxation 

Account. 

Total Present Grants. 

Amount. 

Per 

itant. 



£ s. 

d. 

s. d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

j. d. 

e. d. 

Glenties (Donegal), 

34,219 

0 13 

0 

2 3 

1,059 

589 

480 

2,128 



Oughterard (Galway), . . 

18,975 

0 17 

0 

2 11 

921 

464 

307 


1 0 


Swineford (Mayo), 

43,261 

0 17 

0 

2 1 

2,123 

554 

390 

3,067 



Clifden (Galway), 

20,569 

0 18 

0 

3 9 

1,020 

599 

336 

1,955 



Castletown (Cork), 

12,389 

1 0 

0 

3 8 

710 

370 

217 

1,297 



Caherciveen (Kerry), .. 

23,854 

1 2 

0 

4 0 

1,296 

578 

324 

2,193 

1 10 

3 8 

Belfast (Antrim and Down), 

390,000t 

3 4 

0 

3 9 

845 

3,980 

a,4«n 




Navan (Meath), 

16,099 

3 19 

0 

10 10 

3,579 

704 

303 

4,586 



Kilmalloek (Limerick and Cork), . . 

28,168 

4 14 

0 

10 2 

6,104 

1,628 

683 




Croom (Limerick), 

12,539 

5 2 

0 

10 7 

2,677 

679 

355 

<171! 



Delvin (Westmeath), .. 

9,365 

5 14 

0 

7 3 

1,718 

430 

197 




Celbridge (Kildare and Dublin), . . 

14,556 

7 5 

0 

10 0 

2,123 

690 

407 




Dunshaughlin (Meath), . . 

8,593 

12 5 

0 

11 5 

2,383 

604 

303 

3,290 

7 0 

0 11 


t ISmi. tSfiffi? 01 G ""““ espaaite, DM of lau, ,m Lo«I K.t.ipt. Union Imd »j. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Documents put in by Professor J. R. Campbell in connection with the evidence given by 
him before the Commission. 


A.— MEMORANDUM ON AGRICULTURAL 

WORK OF DEPARTMENT. 

The constitution of the Department has already 
been fully explained to the Commission by the Vice- 
President. The Agricultural Branch of the Depart- 
ment is concerned with the administration of those 
functions which have for their object the aiding, im- 
proving, and developing of agriculture in accordance 
with the powers and responsibilities given to the De- 
partment by the Act creating it. 

The Department consider it desirable — -having re- 
gard to the terms of reference — that the evidence re- 
lating to agriculture should comprise a statement de- 
scribing : — 

I. Agricultural work applicable to the whole coun- 
try; 

II. Agricultural work applicable to counties partly 
congested ; and 

III. The special needs of congested areas. 


Agricultural Work applicable to the whole Country. 

( This part is substantially a connected statement 
of the evidence in regard to agriculture given before 
the Committee of Enquiry into the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. It de- 
scribes the Departments system of administration 
through local authorities; the nature of their agri- 
cultural schemes, whether administered through the 
local authorities or from the central offices; and the 
progress of the work. From this statement the mem- 
bers of the Commission will be able to form an 
■opinion how far the Department's general system of 
administration and their schemes are applicable to 
congested areas.) 


INITIAL PEOCEDTJUE. 

The Agricultural Branch of the Department was 
started in the autumn of 1900. The first duty of the 
staff was that of attending meetings of County 
Councils, explaining to them the provisions of the 
Act, . the steps to -be taken to put it into operation ; 
obtaining and considering suggestions both in 
private and in public as to what the Depart- 
ment should do for agricultural development, and 
making acquaintance with the people whom the Act 
^as intended' to benefit. Advantage was taken of 
these visits to study the peculiarities of Irish agricul- 
ture in. respect of the size of the holdings, the farm 
buildings, the tillage of the land, the crops grown, 
mie class of stock raised, and the condition of dairying, 
horticulture, and poultry-keeping. Regard was had 
®tso to the social position of the farmer himself, his 
business methods, capital, general and technical 
■education, and to some extent his aspirations. 


CONCLUSIONS ARRIVED AT. 

The conclusions arrived at after this preliminary 
flttdy of the conditions under which the Department 
ri \rS? rlc 136 summarised as follows: 

1 *• f That the most important work which the De- 
partment had to perform was that of laying the foun- 
dation of a permanent system of agricultural educa- 
™on. The immediate introduction of a system of 
agricultural education such as exists in other coun- 
tries was seen to be impracticable, as in the first in- 
stance the conditions of agriculture in Ireland and 
ne circumstances of the farmers differed from those 
tb “vT < f* 1 ® r countries, particularly with respect to 
farms, the ability of the farmer to pay 
the ’l*™} 6 +v GS1 J e - of , most y0UIl S men leave 
and fvT'v i j re for an agricultural education, 
ana the backwardness of tillage in some districts ; 


while, in the second place, no provision had been 
made in Ireland for the training of teachers. 

(2,) That in the -application, of the Department’s 
Endowment to aid in the development of agriculture 
it was desirable as far as practicable to work through 
the local authorities. It was further considered de- 
sirable to commence with a subject in which every- 
body could take part, and which everybody under- 
stood— namely, the improvement of live stock. 

(3.) That a large number of the proposed projects 
on which the country desired the Department to em- 
bark would in the first instance have to be under- 
taken by the Department’s officers themselves, after- 
wards gradually transferring the work and the funds 
necessary for carrying it on to the local authorities. 


DIVISION OF WORE. 

The work of the Agricultural Branch may be divi- 
ded into 

(а) That which is administered jointly by the local 
authorities and the Department, and 

(б) That which is administered by the Department 
directly from the central offices. 

Generally speaking, when the work is such that 
the county can be made the unit for the purposes of 
administration, and particularly where such an 
arrangement would enable each district to receive 
benefits proportionate to its contribution, the adminis- 
tration of the schemes is delegated to the 
l<x)al authority : such, for example, is the procedure 
adopted with schemes for encouraging improvement 
m live stock and schemes of itinerant instruction in 
various branches of agriculture. On the other hand, 
work for which the county cannot be conveniently 
made the unit, and which does not apply equally to 
the whole county, is administered directly from the 
Departments offices, such, for example, as the in- 
vestigation of special outbreaks of diseases of stock, 
the encouragement of improvement in the management 
of creameries, and a variety of other work and in- 
vestigations to which reference will be made subse- 
quently. 


FUNCTIONS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

The local authorities are the County Councils, of 
which; there are 33. Each Council, however, for the 
purposes of the Department’s work, appoints a Com- 
mittee of Agriculture composed partly of members of 
ttie Council, and partly of other persons. To this 
Committee the Council usually delegates full powers, 
subject to the approval of the Department, for the 
administration of the funds placed at its disposal. 
The County Council alone can raise a rate for the 
purposes of the Act. In some cases this rate is Id. 
in the pound, in others £d. The smallest amount es- 
timated as being raised by a oounty this year is 
£538 (id. rate in County Waterford), and the highest 
£2,116 (id. rate in County Cork). The total amount 
raised over Ireland for the current year is £35,245, 
and the total sum allocated by County Committees 
out of the rates for .agricultural schemes is £31,923 
or an average of nearly £1,000 per county. 
The amount raised by the county rate is usually 
transferred by the County Council to the County- 
Committee to be applied by them, subject to 
the approval of the Department, partly to schemes 
of agriculture and partly to schemes of technical in- 
struction. In a few oases the amount to be spent on 
agriculture and on technical instruction respectively 
is specified by the County Council In the majority 
of cases, however, it is left to the County Committee 
to decide the proportions. 
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RELATIONS WITH LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

In the first year 31 out of 33 County Councils 
raised a rate and appointed Committees for the pur- 
poses of the Act. Every year since all the 33 Councils 
have done so. The relations between the Depart- 
ment and these Committees are very satisfactory in- 
deed. In the first years, when the procedure was not 
well understood, there were administrative difficulties 
and delays ; but all these have been largely, if not al- 
together, overcome, and an excellent understanding 
has for some years existed between the leading mem- 
bers of the Committees and the officers of the De- 
partment, who are constantly in conference, either 
at fhe local meetings or at the offices of the Depart- 
ment, to discuss the details of and the arrangements 
for carrying out the work. Individuals have felt 
aggrieved owing to the action of the Committee it- 
self, or of the Department, but this is inevitable 
where public funds are distributed among farmers 
to encourage improvement in their methods. So far 
as is in their power the Department have fairly met 
the wishes of the Committees. Not only are the Com- 
mittees in constant communication with the central 
offices, but each Committee is invited by the Depart- 
ment to submit its views on the working of the schemes 
before the commencement of each agricultural year. 
Suggestions made by County Committees have not only 
been considered, but, in the great majority of cases, 
have been adopted. If a County Committee 
considers itself aggrieved by some action of the 
Department, the Committee can have their grievance 
ventilated through the Council of Agriculture, a body 
appointed specially for this purpose, and to whom 
the Department must answer if -it ignores public 
opinion. 

The amount of work done and money expended by 
the County Committees has each year steadily in- 
creased, and the quaEty of the work also has im- 
proved and is improving. With the exceptions al- 
ready noted, every County Council has annually 
raised a rate and appointed its Committees, who have 
carried on successfully one or more of the schemes. 
These schemes up to the present comprise improve- 
ment in the breeds of cattle, horses, asses, and swine ; 
itinerant instruction in agricultural subjects ; prizes 
for cottages and farms ; subsidies to Eve stock shows ; 
field experiments and demonstrations with manures 
and seeds ; systematic instruction in winter schools of 
agriculture ; instruction in poultry-keeping, includ- 
ing improvement in the breeds of fowl, and the fat- 
tening and marketing of poultry ; instruction in 
horticulture, including the purchase and distribution 
of trees at cost price ; instruction in bee-keeping, and 
instruction in home butter-making. Copies of these 
schemes for 1907 can be supplied to the Commission 
if required. 


WORK ADMINISTERED JOINTLY BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES AND THE DEPARTMENT. 

A year’s WORK. 

The agricultural year commences in autumn. 
Early in summer— in June usuaUy— the Department 
circularise aU the County Committees, inviting their 
views on the work of the previous year. The views 
of the Department’s inspectors who have been in 
touch with the leading members and with the officers 
of the Committee are also obtained. These suggestions 
are then considered by the Department, and where 
there are any national interests to safeguard and 
where expert advice is helpful advisory committees 
of experts are caUed in to 'assist the Department in 
their deliberations. The advisory committees are 
those deaEng with horses, cattle and swine, flax, 
tobacco, and forestry. The views of the County Com- 
mittees are laid before these committees, and an out- 
line programme is then prepared. Unless in very 
special cases all details are left for each Iooal 
authority to settle as it sees fit. 

Early in August these outline schemes are ex- 
plained to, and laid before, the Agricultural Board, 
with a statement of the amount of money which it 
is estimated wEl be required from the Department’s 
funds (1) to meet the cost of central administration, 
and (2) to meet the Department’s contribution to the 


funds of the County Committees. When the necessary 
funds have been voted by the Agricultural Board a. 
conference at the Department’s offices of secretaries- 
of County Committees has usually been held to dis- 
cuss any new provision in the schemes, and to ar- 
range dates for meetings of the Committees 
which are attended by the Department’s inspectors for 
the purpose of assisting in arranging details of the 
programme and finances for the ensuing agricultural, 
year. As soon as each County Committee has decided 
on the schemes which it proposes to put into opera- 
tion, and has provisionally allocated funds therefor 
the secretary notifies the Department, who then in- 
timate their approval as well as the maximum of their 
contribution for the year. Where the County Com- 
mittee and its secretary are aEve to the interests of the- 
county, the work is usually in full swing by October 
except, of course, such sections of it as depend on the 
seasons. The appointment of local or district sub- 
committees who see that the district they represent 
takes fuE advantage of the schemes, is a most im- 
portant factor in ensuring the success of the work. 
The Department have urged the appointment of such 
sub-committees to assist the statutory committees, and’ 
hope that stiU more use wiE be made of them in future 
years. 

County Committees of Agriculture meet, as a rule 
once a month. As already stated, a representative- 
of the Department always attends the first meet- 
ing, and subsequent ones as often as -possible. Two- 
sets of minutes of proceedings at these meetings are- 
forwarded to the Department — one general and one- 
financial. The general minutes deal with corres- 
pondence with the Department, the work of the Com- 
mittee for the past and ensuing month, and resolutions 
involving changes in or fresh expenditure under the 
schemes for which the approval of the Department is 
sought. The financial minutes contain a statement 
of payments ordered to be made, and are accompanied 
by the actual acoounts. When the Department have 
examined and satisfied themselves as to the correct- 
ness of these accounts they signify this fact to the- 
secretary of the Committee, and forward their pro- 
portion of the cost to the local treasurer. 


In the early years the Department recouped County 
Committees one-half the cost of each piece of work, 
except in the case of -a number of the poorer counties, 
whose proportion was increased to five-ninths. 
At present -and for -the last three years the 
Department’s contribution has been three-fifths of 
the actual cost of each scheme undertaken in the- 
poorer counties, and five-ninths in all other coun- 
ties. It should be borne in mind that these payments- 
do not represent the whole of the Department’s con- 
tribution towards the cost of the work done in con- 
nection with county schemes. For example, in con- 
nection with the Eve stock schemes, to be described 
later on, the Department pay the whole of the fees 
and expenses of the judges and veterinary surgeons 
who act at the local mare shows (of which there are- 
over 200 held annually), as well as the fees and ex- 
penses of the judges in connection with the award! 
of prizes for good farming and well-kept cottages. 
The Department also pay the whole salary of itine- 
rant instructors in agriculture, the cost of pioneer 
lectures, -and of special investigations and inquiries- 
The question of adjusting the expenditure of the- 
Departments Endowment so that each county will re- 
ceive its fair proportion is one which has received a 
great deal of consideration. The necessity for limit- 
In j xu . am ? un * the Department’s contribution 
and the funds of County Committees is only now be- 
ginning to he felt, since owing to the simultaneous 
action of the thirty-three counties i-t has not been pos- 
sible for any one Committee to advantageously spend' 
much more than what might be regarded as its- 
normal income from the nates and from the Depart- 
ment. For example, nearly every county has been- 
ready to employ the services of an agricultural in- 
6 tractor, hut owing to the sudden demand for such 
officers and the fact that they have not been avail— 
a ° i?P P rese ®^i several Committees have been- 

unable to undertake expenditure under this head. 
Any unexpended balance of the rate has remained in 
the hands of the Committees ; while the unexpended! 
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balance of the Department’s Endowment has been re- 
tained and invested for the purposes of erecting and 
equipping agricultural institutions. 

Here it may be convenient to explain how votes 
passed by the Agricultural Board for County Com- 
mittee schemes are dealt with. The live stock 
schemes, the only schemes on which all the Com- 
mittees are spending funds, and in connection with 
which several Committees are spending their maxi- 
mum, may be used to illustrate the point. The vote 
for lire stock improvement is made annually in 
August, and amounts to the sum which the Depart- 
ment estimate may be usefully spent on this form of 
agricultural improvement. The sum voted is a 
round figure, and is usually about £15,000 per an- 
num. The division is made by the Department on 
the basis of the valuation of the county, as well as on 
the basis of the number of live stock in the county. 
The mean of these two sums is taken, and with this 
division in their hands the inspectors of the Depart- 
ment- meet the County Committees in September, when 
these bodies make up their finances for the agricultural 
year. The inspector is instructed to keep each Com- 
mittee as near as possible to its share of the vote, 
but he is also instructed that he is not to jeopardise 
the schemes by insisting on the Committees accepting 
their exact proportion. The Department know well 
that the sum voted is often more than can actually 
be spent by the Committees owing to the collective 
demand of so many bodies on the available number 
of high-class sires. Nevertheless, several County Com- 
mittees, desiring to get as much out of the Depart- 
ment- as possible, have insisted upon having a larger 
share set aside than they are entitled to. If this 
excess is not unreasonable the Department sanction 
the allocation. It has only been in recent years that 
6ome of the counties were -able to spend it all. Each 
County Committee therefore has at its disposal what 
is known <as a “ joint fund,” i.e., a sum made up of 
its rate levied for the purpose of the Act and the De- 
partment’s grant. The financial minutes sent to the 
Department after each meeting of the County Com- 
mittee show all payments made out of the “ joint 
fund.” The amount of the Department’s contribu- 
tion (three-fifths or five-ninths, as the case may be), 
is then determined and forwarded to the Committees. 
In cases where a Committee is short of funds the De- 
partment usually make an advance before its finan- 
cial minutes are submitted to enable urgent claims 
to be paid. The sums sanctioned for the 1906-7 
schemes are set forth in the -accompanying table. The 
aggregate amounts to over £48,000. It will he seen 
therefore that the expenditure of at least half the 
Department’s Agricultural Endowment is now in the 
hands of the local authorities. 

Supervision of the details of this expenditure can- 
not be undertaken by the Agricultural Board. It 
therefore rests with the Department to discharge this 
duty. If they -use their control unreasonably, they 
will very soon be brought to task either by the Board, 
who are themselves members of County Committees, 
and to whom the local representatives would com- 
plain if they were being improperly treated as re- 
gards funds, or by the Council of Agriculture. 

In the case of the improvement of live stock, on 
which every County Committee has spent money,. it 
was foreseen from the outset that it would he quite im- 
possible for the committees to obtain a sufficient 
number of high-class sires for their purposes until the 
schemes had had the effect of increasing the number 
of breeders of the class of stock required. The 
amount spent by County Committees has steadily in- 
creased in every section of the work, and we have 
now arrived at a stage when, owing to the rapid 
depletion of the Department’s savings, a limit will 
have to be put to the expansion of certain schemes, 
particularly- in those counties where most progress 
has been made. 

The Agricultural Board, recognising the difficulties 
which confronted the Department in dividing their 
funds among counties, have not hitherto in- 
sisted on a very exact division of moneys pro- 
portionately to valuation or on any other basis. They 
have been satisfied so long as the estimates were not 
exceeded, and so long as no County Committee re- 
ceived funds greatly in excess of its share of the 
vote. The Board have already gone into the question 
of expenditure by provinces, and the question of ex- 
penditure by counties is now engaging their attention. 


In the Department’s offices is kept, of course, a 
statement of the amount of the cheques sent to each 
County Committee, but these sums do not represent, 
as already pointed out, the whole contribution of the 
Department to the county. County Committees have 
now a great deal of power in respect of the manner 
in which they spend their own and the Department’s 
funds. The following shows the amount of the 
“Joint Fund” expended by all the County Com- 
mittees during six years: — 

Amount ot 

Year - “Joint Fund." 


APPENDIX XV. 


1900- 1, 

1901- 2, 

1902- 3, 

1903- 4, 

1904- 5, 

1905- 6, 

1906- 7, 


£ j. d. 
17,108 16 0 
35,709 16 10 
39,888 5 10 
53,377 12 4 
59,881 15 5 
64,480 16 8 
*80,227 0 0 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Of all the agricultural problems which the De- 
partment have had to solve, that of gradually leading 
Irish farmers to appreciate an education for their 
sons, who are to succeed them, has been the most 
difficult, and has received the most attention. It did 
not require a prolonged study of the conditions of 
agriculture in Ireland to show that there is good 
reason why it would be impracticable to at once in- 
troduce methods which have proved successful in other 
countries. It is unnecessary to describe the provision 
made in Ireland for agricultural education before the 
creation of the Department of Agriculture. Suffice it 
to say that up to that time such education was pro- 
vided by the Commissioners of National Education. 
At one time agricultural education was given at a 
large number of public institutions, and in National 
schools. At the time of the- formation of the Depart- 
ment, for one reason or another, all these institutions 
had been abandoned, with the exception of the Albert 
Training Institute, Glasnevin, and the Munster In- 
stitute, Cork. Instruction had also been given in 
thirty-eight National schools by national teachers who 
had been trained at the Albert Institution, and who 
usually worked a farm in connection with the school. 
The Albert Institution and the Munster Institute were 
handed over to the Department, who were, however, 
precluded from giving agricultural instruction in 
National schools. The Commissioners had ceased 
to teach agriculture in these schools, and all, there- 
fore, that remained of their agricultural operations 
were the two institutions referred to above. At each 
of these there were two courses in the year, one for 
female and one for male students ; hence' the equip- 
ment was designed for teaching alternate courses of 
practical agriculture to young men and dairy work 
and domestic economy to girls. The scientific instruc- 
tion .at Glasnevin took the form of a number of lectures 
on. Chemistry,. Botany, Zoology, and Veterinary 
Science by specialists from the city who were not, how- 
ever, agriculturists. There were no laboratories, and 
therefore no practical instruction in the sciences 
underlying agriculture. The course extended over a 
period of about six months. Attention is directed to 
these facts, as it will enable the Commission to under- 
stand the difficulty caused by the want of trained 
Irishmen to enable the Department to immediately 
establish and staff agricultural institutions. 

Another factor which has to be taken in considera- 
tion in devising a, system of agricultural education 
is the fact that in Ireland there is an extraordinary 
desire on the part of young men of the country to 
escape from farm life. Their education is all' di- 
rected towards fitting them for occupations of a 
wholly different character, and the brightest of the 
family receives an education often at the expense of 
the son who is to succeed the father. The occupier 
of the land himself is not Always a man of 
education, nor can he be expected to appreciate 
the advantages of education except as a means 
of escaping from the land. To induce Mm, 
therefore, to make some sacrifioe to give the 
son who is to succeed him in the holding a 
technical education suitable to his calling, it is 
necessary first of all rto convince him of its ad- 
vantages. It is impracticable to bring the farmer 
himself to school, and therefore the only way he can 
be brought into contact with the application of 
science to agriculture is by sending round instructors 


* Amount sanctioned, for detail see table, pages 192 and 193. 
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appbndh IV. to give lectures in the evenings ; to visit holdings 
during the day and discuss privately with the oc- 
cupiers the various problems which confront them in 
their practice. Such an officer, if he is armed with a 
thorough knowledge of his business, both scientific 
and practical, rarely fails to convince a farmer 
of the fact that he would have been more successful 
had he received an agricultural education, and that 
it is to his son’s advantage that he should be given 
one. It is scarcely necessary to state that such work, 
however, is slow, and even in the most progressive 
countries requires patience and determined persever- 
ance. It is a universal experience that the more 
highly educated, capable and progressive the farmer, 
the more he appreciates technical education. 

With the agriculture of Ireland in a backward con- 
dition, where the smartest sons forsake the land, 
where the holdings are often too small to be economi- 
cally managed, where the farmers’ financial resources 
are very limited, where a system of agricultural 
credit, often of the worst possible description, exists, 
and where the people have been taught that im- 
provement of their land may mean an increase in 
rent, the Commission will realise that the Department 
had very real difficulties to face. 

In this connection one further aspect of the case 
may be given. There are in Ireland nearly half a 
million holdings, of which a quarter of a million 
may be taken as under twenty statute acres in extent. 
■The owners of such holdings are, of course, quite un- 
able to pay anything like the cost of a special 
education ; all that can be expected of them is that 
they should contribute a small fraction of it. With 
™ese considerations before them, the policy of the 
Department has been— 

(J) T ° provide at one central institution the 
highest form of technical education for the training 
of men who are to become teachers and specialists in 
agriculture. This has been done at the Royal Col- 
lege of Science in connection with the farm and 
college at Glasnevm. 

(2) To provide at least one high-class agricultural 
college which would form a stepping-stone to men 
desirous of entering the Royal College of Science, as 
well as men, the sons of well-to-do-farmers, who wish 
for an education to enable them to manage their 
own farms, and men who desire to become creamery 
managers, or who wish to have a special training to 
ht them as horticultural or poultry experts, stewards, 
land agents, or other occupations in connection with 
agriculture This has been done at the Albert Agri- 
cultural College, Glasnevin. 

(3) To provide provincial institutions at which 

young men who can be spared from the farm for one 
year can be taken in as apprentices, taught agricul- 
ture, both practical and technical, at a fee propor- 
£S“£ t0 **"“? This wort, which had tS be 

delayed until teachers were trained, is now in pro- 
gress at three such institutions, and the provision 
of others is in contemplation. * 

To F, ovide wint «' schools of agriculture where 
the sons of farmers could obtain technical training at 
Lt? P £ nSe dun J n % the winter months, **en they 
ran best be spared from farm work. Twenty-eight 
such schools were started last winter in twelve counties 


which he may graduate to the provincial agricultural 
school, thence to the Albert Agricultural College or 
the Royal College of Science, according to his ’cir- 
cumstances and his education, and equip himself for 
the highest offices in connection with agriculture 
which the country has to bestow. 

One important aspect of the question should be 
mentioned in this connection, viz., that the educa 
tion of the agricultural student must be accelerated 
when the influence of the teaching of practical science 
in the secondary schools provided under the Tech 
meal Instruction Scheme comes to be more and 
more felt It may be taken for granted that the 
boy who has had a training in practical science in 
the secondary school will benefit more by his at- 
tendance at the lectures and demonstrations of the 
agricultural instructor, at the classes in the winter 
schools, and at the provincial institutions, than the 
who goes to these without this preliminary train- 

ROYAL COLLEGE OP SCIENCE. 


w r «".-rb™. e drs 

itinerant instruction. 

tJ 5 ?rJ.° n Pr °I ide 0ne - cen , tral higher institution for 
g of ™ men ^ the domestic economy of the 
farmhouse, and m work which falls to the' lot of 
r° D for m , c °nnection with the farmyard, 

as, for example, dairying and poultry-keeping This 
provision has been made at the Munster Institute, 

provide for , young women education in 
domestic economy and farmyard lore at residential 

ihsrtfatffint^hile^' 3 has - been done at a number of 
(7) To provide in each county, by a system of 

“ ^onlture^horticultare dffiij- 

i Fmg ’ ? nd toe-keeping, instruction and 
advice for farmers and their wives, sons and daughters 

SmZL a “ s " ra ° f Mher »“»■ <* » 

J5*" * he Department have laid the basis of a 
S whiS d +t. yStem ^ f a ? ricultural education by means 
t l f . youth who 15 inspired by the work of 

non in the local winter school ot .griculture, from 


As already indicated, the trot duty of the Assistant 
■secretary on joining the Department, in August 1900 
was to study the state of agriculture in Ireland! His 
first official recommendation was that a Faculty of Agri- 
culture should ^ be established in the Royal College of 
ocience m Dublin, and that scholarships should be 
provided to encourage young Irishmen to study there 
and so fit them for work in connection with the De- 
partment s schemes. His recommendations to the 
Department under this head coincided with the views 
of the Vice-President and the Secretary. No time 
was lost in establishing the Faculty. I n October of 
the same year nine young men, all well acquainted 
with the practice of agriculture, were enrolled. Everv 
year since then a fresh number of scholarships has 
been offered to the same class of student. Thirty- 
four men have been so trained, twenty-nine of whom 
a *®, +° W ff P - 0ye t the Department’s programme, 
and twenty-nine holders of agricultural scholarships 
aie at present an the College. It is booed 
that all these men, with others to be trained 
in subsequent years, will do useful service to 

tion TW ln i?” 8 of a g ricul *firal eduoa- 
r«^i+ J h scholarships are awarded on the 
examination "kich comprises English 
and another language, mathematics, and practical 
fl£«W : The , scholarship entitles the holder to 
and a maintenance allowance of £1 Is. 
per week while in attendance at the College. The 
thatemdd , th ? se sch olarships was not at first all 
it i ^i® Sired ' i lthas taken ® years for 
Hes the countr 7 to realise their opportuni- 

SSJ } 1 * ^i® t pening whicJl Die Department has 
f ° r teachers n of agriculture. At first appli- 
daS f o rjL re ^ 1V f d r °“ Clerk6 ’ ^^successfnl candi- 
aates for the Civil Service, students who failed to 
\T^ S - profes f' onal examinations, e.g., Church, 
S t Uch like - As - however, the pro- 
S ?/i he Department is becoming better under- 
Die influence of the winter and provincial 

?cTidfi-; a + ! nCU W “ # bea W a much better class 
of candidate is coming forward year by year 

veiSf TIZ th ? ^al College extends over three 
sess1 ?? last “S from October to June. In 
the first year the subjects studied are chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, drawing ; second year, botany, 
zoology, geology, with their application to agricul- 
ture , surveying and veterinary hygiene ; third® year 
iSi'J 01 ! 1 '”! chemistry, agricultural" bac^ 
rSZK’J; d Owing to the lack of 

rfX ™ ‘1*0 oompletiou 

of the new buildings now in couise of erection, part 

?ege fCi “ B "“ “ AItet C»>- 

^ e I aTt T^ do not insider a three years’ 
framing for the purposes of higher 
^cultural education, and it is contemplated to ex- 
X “ \ f ° Ur years ‘ T hose who have already been 
W additional instruction by 

special courses from time to time, and some of them 
fiave been sent to the Continent to study the condi- 
^ agricultural education pre- 
there. It will thus be seen that the Depart- 
* hlgh ^Dmate on the importance of a 
thorough training. They have not so far accepted 
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any qualifications as sufficient, except their own, 
without a special examination or a record of work 
done. 

The following shows the number of students trained 
and in training in the Agricultural Faculty of the 
College:— 

Number of students trained since 1900, . . 34 

Number at present in training — 1st year, . 10 
(1906-7 session.) 2nd year, . 7 

3rd year, . 12 

— 29 


are housed pending their distribution to the backward appendix IV. 
counties which require special assistance from the — 
Department. 

Some alterations still require to be made in the 
farm buildings to fit them for the new conditions. 

When these have been carried out the buildings, staff, 
equipment, and programme at the Albert Agricul- 
tural College will compare favourably with anything 
of their kind in Europe. 


AGRICULTURAL STATIONS. 


ALBERT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GLASNEVIN. 

At the time this institution was taken over two 
courses of instruction were given .annually, one for 
women in dairying and domestic economy, and one 
in agriculture for men. The drawbacks to such an 
arrangement are obvious. The staff and equipment 
had to be duplicated, and a six months’ course in 
agriculture is obviously too short for a high-class 
College. The Department recognising the need for 
at least one institution at which young men could 
receive a less expensive and less exhaustive course 
than that given at the Royal College of Science, de- 
cided to equip the Glasnevin Institution partly as a 
preparatory school for the Royal College, and partly 
to meet the demands of those who are prepared to 
pay a fair proportion of the cost of their education, 
and who desire to fit themselves for an agricultural 
career. 

The buildings, which had been erected about the year 
1854. were almost worn out, and were not equipped in 
accordance with modem ideas. A scheme for their re- 
construction and re-organisation on the lines indi- 
cated was submitted to the Agricultural Board, who 
voted funds for the necessary alterations. 

The farm consists of 170 .acres, 112 acres of which 
are cultivated on an eight-course rotation with crops 
suitable to Ireland ; the remainder is in pasture, on 
which are kept a herd of dairy cows and a flock of 
sheep. The farm is famous for its breed of large 
Yorkshire pigs, and there has recently been added a 
small herd of valuable pure-bred shorthorn cattle. 
The produce of -both classes of stock .are sold or given 
out on loan to breeders of pedigree stock. 

The course now extends throughout the year, during 
which the students are taught English, mathe- 
matics, surveying, agricultural chemistry, agricul- 
tural botany, agriculture both in the field and in the 
class-room, horticulture, butter-making, poultry- 
keeping, bee-keeping, and manual instruction in 
woodwork. The students devote half their time to 
indoor and half to outdoor studies. Instruction by 
a resident staff in well-equipped laboratories, now takes 
the place of the former system of lectures by visiting 
masters. 

Twenty-five free scholarships, entitling the holders 
to maintenance and education, are offered per annum. 
Farmers' sons pay £25 and others £60 per annum. 
At the opening of the present sessions (1906-7) there 
were enrolled : — 

Holders of free places, 25 

Students at £25 fee, 9 

Students at £60 fee, 1 

Teaching student, 1 

Attending Royal College of Science, . . 15 

51 

The farm and institution, however, serve purposes 
other than those .already mentioned. The gardens are 
employed for the training of young men, the best of 
whom eventually become itinerant instructors in horti- 
culture under the local authorities. These are admitted 
as apprentices, and! are selected on the result of an 
examination, due regard being had to their previous 
know-ledge of practical gardening ; they do the work 
of the garden and orchards, and receive free instruc- 
t ^ le ^°^ e S e ' They are paid at the rate of from 
los. to 25s. per week, and reside outside. There are 
at present ten horticultural students in training. The 
poultry department serves as a centre for the breed- 
ln § and distribution of pure-bred fowl in connection 
the county schemes, and is being uti- 
nsed for the grading up of egg-laying strains by the 
keeping of a register of eggs of individual birds. The 
farm also serves as a station where high-class sires 


The Albert Agricultural College is not, however, 
the type of institution which the Department would 
•wish to see multiplied in Ireland. It is clear 
that one such place is necessary, but one should be 
sufficient for the requirements of the country. There 
is, however, room in Ireland for a type of agricul- 
tural institution where instruction less technical and 
more practical can be given. This need the Depart- 
ment have recognised, and provision has already been 
made for three 6uch institutions — one at Athenry, 
County Galway ; one at Ballyhaise, County Cavan ; 
and one at Clonakilty, County Cork. As soon as 
these are properly equipped and staffed and the avail- 
able accommodation is taken up, and qualified teachers 
become available, the intention is to start similar 
establishments elsewhere so far as funds will permit. 

Admission to these institutions is confined to 
young men who are able to show the Department 
that they are to become farmers in Ireland, and that 
they have an immediate or early prospect of obtain- 
ing a holding. 

For apprentices, whose parents or guardians derive 
their means of living mainly from farming, the fees 
are proportional to the aggregate tenement valuation 
of their holdings, as follows : — 

Where the aggregate valuation does not ex" 8e - i0D 

exceed £20, £3 

Exceeds £20 but does not exceed £40, . £6 

Exceeds £40 but does not exceed £100, . £10 

Exceeds £100, £15 

For apprentices not included in the fore- 
going classes, £20 

For this sum the apprentices are boarded and 
lodged, as well .as educated. They are, however, re- 
quired to do part of the work of the farm. The 
course at present lasts .for one year. In addition to 
being taught practical field operations, such as have 
to be performed on a well-managed holding, the ap- 
prentices receive class-room instruction in English, 
farm arithmetic, surveying, book-keeping, and agri- 
culture. They also study the methods of improving 
land, tillage, cultivation of crops, nse and purchase 
of manures, seeds and feeding stuffs, the manage- 
ment of pastures, dairying, butter-making, garden- 
ing, hedging, wood and iron work, etc. 

At Clonakilty there is a mixed tillage farm of 350 
acres. The Department have erected residential 
quarters for staff and apprentices, and stocked the 
farm. Plans are now in course of pieparation for pro- 
viding suitable farm buildings. The institution was 
opened in October, 1905, and eighteen students were 
enrolled ; the number enrolled for the present session 
(1906-7) is twenty-three. 

At Athenry there is about 700 acres. When taken 
over by the Department almost all the land at this 
station was in grass, but it is now being gradually 
converted into tillage. Plans for this institution and 
farm buildings are at .present being prepared. A 
temporary structure has been erected, and ten students 
have been taken into residence for the present. 

At Ballyhaise there is also about 700 acres of land, 
part of which is capable of being worked as a mixed 
farm. The mansion house on the estate has been 
altered to provide accommodation for about forty ap- 
prentices. It was opened early last year with twenty 
apprentices. Twenty-seven apprentices have been ad- 
mitted to the 1906-7 session. Plans for suitable farm 
buildings at this institution are also in course of pre- 
paration. 

The Commission will gain from the above but a 
poor idea of the work which the technical staff of the 
Agricultural Branch had to do in order to make progress 
with this work. To staff these institutions they had 
to provide teachers, which necessitated the refusal of 
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Appendix IV. itinerant instructors in agriculture to County Com- 
— xnittees, and their action in so doing was, in some 
cases, locally misrepresented and misunderstood. 
Agrarian troubles also had to be faced, and whereas 
in any other country it would have been possible to 
acquire land, erect buildings, appoint a staff, and 
proceed to work, the Department had to move with the 
utmost caution, doing one thing at a time, and waiting 
for local suspicions and misunderstandings to die 
out. At each of these places the Department found 
a staff of old servants, some of them very inefficient, 
and wholly unsuited to show apprentices how work 
should be done ; yet, strange as it may seem, public 
opinion would not tolerate their removal, and even 
if they were removed intimidation would prevent 
really good workmen entering the Department’s ser- 
vice. Time and perseverance will eventually remove 
these difficulties. They are very real in Ireland, 
though wholly unknown to pioneers of agricultural 
education in other countries. 


The following table shows the classes held each year 
since 1902, and the number of students enrolled : 


. i Number 

Year. Number of Classes. of Students 

enrolled. 


1002-3 

1903-4 

1901-5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 



Nothing but the want of properly-qualified teachers 
prevents this type of instruction from being developed 
to such magnitude as the funds available will permit. 


WINTER SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL 
CLASSES. 

The main reason offered by a farmer for not giving 
a good education to the son who is to succeed him is 
that owing to scarcity of labour he cannot afford to 
lose his services on the farm. There is a good deal 
of truth in this argument, but it applies more to the 
summer season than to the winter, and, accordingly, 
it was decided to start local winter schools or classes, 
in order that opportunities of acquiring education might 
he put within the reach of those who could be spared 
from the farm during the summer. These classes 
are being organised mainly in counties which have 
already had the services of an itinerant instructor 
in agriculture for two or more years. At first the 
Department organised these winter schools themselves : 
now it is sought as far as possible to place them under 
the administration of local authorities. As, however, 
the work is new, and as the local bodies have not 
yet had much experience of this form of education, 
the Department’s officers have associated themselves 
very closely with the local authorities, and have, in 
the majority of cases, undertaken the actual work 
of organisation and supervision. These winter schools 
differ somewhat according to locality, but the following 
is a description of the most common type. A class-room 
at some rural centre, convenient to a‘ village or railway 
junction, is secured ; provision is made to have it 
warmed and lighted ; and it is equipped with plain 
deal benches or tables and agricultural specimens, such 
as seeds and manures, feeding stuffs, grasses, and such 
like. Where the county itinerant instructor in 
agriculture is not available to teach the classes, the 
Department provide a special teacher for the course. 
The County Committee advertise the school, and offer 
to pay the travelling expenses of young men who will 
attend the school regularly. In some cases the 
stuaenu is supplied with a mid-day meal <o-atis 
Where a special teacher is employed, three” two- 
day classes or two three-day classes, are held 
ea " , Tree * during the course, which usually 
extends over twenty weeks, opening in October and 
closing in March. The number of pupils in each 
class is limited to twenty-four. The classes are held 
for five hours per day. The subjects taught are agri- 
°«>PP“S» manures (natural and 
artificial), seeds, grasses, weeds, treatment of pastures, 
management of live stock, including winter dairying, 
valuation of manures and feeding stuffs ; simple farm 
account keeping, mensuration, elementary chain snr- 
and elementary ^ science explanatory of the 
u ?derlying 0 rdinary farm practice. This 
instruction is given by the resident teacher while 
Ind“ Multi ^ c -' nstr £ tlons are S iven on horticulture 
P “? hy count y instructors, and on 
veterinary science by visiting teachers. 

At one centre where the class is held for five 
mOTe S ert^S^ daJS Per Week durin S *^nty weeks, a 
m?nt -^• b d C0UI ^ 15 P ven an <3 laboratory equip- 
ment, which is considered unnecessary for the shorter 
courses already referred to, is praricted. InthSc^ 
a maintenance allowance of 15s. wer week is 
to pupils who, being unable to travel daily to and 
cScSte . ' “ “ '« rai* at th« 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION EOR CIRLS. 
Reference has been made to the fact, that when 
the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, and the 
Munster Institute, Cork, were handed over to the 
Department in 1900 by the Commissioners of National 
Education, alternate courses of instruction were being 
held at both these institutions for males and females. 
It has already been shown how the Albert College has 
been re-organised, enlarged, equipped, and staffed for 
male students. The Munster Institute, Cork, lias been 
similarly treated wiUi a view to training girls. The 
demand for admission from residents in all parts 
of Ireland soon increased, and it was found necessary 
to enlarge the premises, and at the same time the 
Institute was very fully equipped so that a complete 
course of training could be given to young women who 
were anxious to qualify for employment under the 
Department and under the local authorities on schemes 
of instruction which will he described later on. Addi- 
tional teachers have been appointed, and accommoda- 
tion is now provided for fifty pupils. Some idea of 
the demand for admission may be gained from the 
fact that from fifteen to eighteen months must elapse 
between the time that an intending pupil makes her 
application for admission and the time when her turn 
for admission comes round. Though the school is 
not advertised there are on the Department’s books 
awaiting admission seldom fewer than 200 girls. 

The course of training includes : — ° 

(1.) The practice of dairy work. 

(2-) The working of a dairy farm, including the 
feeding and management of cows and pigs, the 
cropping of small, gardens, and the manipulation 
of bees. 

(3.) Poultry-keeping. 

(4.) Household work, including plain cookery, 
needlework, and laundry work. 


juc Luigi aim ana ODject or this course is to so 
train young girls that when they return to their homes 
tney may make better and more economical use of 
the materials they have to hand. A more extended 
course is given to the best pupils so that they may 
become qualified ,to act as teaohers. 

Four sessions are held annually, each of about 
eleven weeks’ duration. The fee for one session is 
three guineas, which is all the pupils pay for edu- 
cation. board and lodging, and medical attendance. 
An n e ^ ani * natlon is held at the end of each session. 
Ail students who attain the necessary standard at 
the end of the first session may be re-admitted to a 
second The standard is such that practically every 
student who so desires may remain for a second 
session. It is considered that the six months’ course 
ot training thus obtained is sufficient for the great 
majority of students who, as mentioned above, 
t0 ■ return t0 their «* for those who, as 

nappens m some cases, desire to obtain situations in 
P. r "' a * e ,, ll0 “ s “ as dairy maids, etc. The examina- 
tion held at the end of the second session is, however, 
so designed as to enable the examiners to pick out 
students who are likely to become capable 
teachers under the county instruction schemes. An 
examination of a similar character is held at the 
end of the third session, and no student is given a 
certificate qualifying her to act as a teacher unless she 
ln residence in the school for at least four 
sessions, and m most cases the course is extended to 
a ntth, or even a sixth session. 
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A limited number of free and half-free places are 
awarded to students who display special merit at the 
terminal examination of the first session to enable 
them to avail themselves of a second session entirely 
or partially free of expense. A few similar places 
are also offered at the end of the second session. 

The staff of the Institute consists of : — 

(1.) A superintendent, who in addition to being 
responsible for the working of the Institute and farm, 
also gives instruction in general farm management. 

(2.) A matron, who in addition to her duties as such 
gives instruction in laundry work. 

(3.) A teacher of butter-making and dairy manage- 
ment. 

(4.) A teacher of poultry keeping. 

(5.) A teacher of cookery and needlework. 

(6.) An experienced gardener who gives instruction 
in horticulture and bee-keeping. 

A limited staff of domestic servants is kept, 
as the students themselves perform the routine work 
of the Institute, such as general household work, 
washing and laundry work, milking and separating, 
and butter-making. 

The farm attached to the school comprises about 120 
acres. In addition to the educational uses to which 
it is put the farm serves as a centre for the housing 
and distribution of stock in connection with the county 
schemes for encouraging improvement in the breeding 
of cattle, pigs and poultry. 

As in the case of the Albert College, Glasnevin, and 
the three Agricultural Stations, the Department have 
enlarged and remodelled the residential and educa- 
tional buildings. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the excellence of the 
instruction and training given in this Institute : the 
increasing demand for admission, to which reference 
has been made, speaks for itself. 

The Department have recently acquired land in 
Ulster for the erection of a somewhat similar school 
there. This has been rendered necessary by the im- 
possibility of meeting the demand for this class of 
instruction at the Cork school. 

The Department have also provided courses for 
girls in rural domestic economy at Portumna, Co. 
Galway; at Westport, and at. Claremorris, Co. Mayo; 
at Loughglyim, Co. Roscommon, and at Ramsgrange, 
Co. Wexford. It is the Department’s wish that 
these should be day rather than residential 
schools, so as to keep the pupil while receiving in- 
struction in close touch with the life and circumstances 
of her own home. It is hoped that thus on the one 
hand a more direct improvement in the home life of 
the people may follow from the influence of the teach- 
ing, and on the other hand that the danger of the 
girls getting dissatisfied to live at home, which so 
often arises from the teaching of a training school, 
may he avoided. These schools are more or less an 
experiment, but should they prove successful it as 
proposed to provide further facilities for local in- 
struction of this nature. 

But schools of rural domestic economy are not the 
only provision which the Department have made for 
instruction to girls. Out of the funds at their dis- 
posal the Agricultural Board annually vote a sum 
of £7,500 to be utilised by the Technical Instruction 
Branch of the Department in the teaching of domestic 
economy by a system of itinerant instruction. 

Further, the Department have made very liberal 
provision in co-operaton with local authorities for 
the instruction of girls in poultry-keeping and dairy- 
ing. This will he referred to later when the work of 
the local authorities is being described. 

COUNTY SCHEMES OF AGRICULTURE. 

The work so far described has been in the main 
directed to the training of teachers and experts, and 
to the initiation of what is hoped will develop into a 
■system of agricultural education which will meet the 
needs of Ireland if it is not unduly forced but allowed 
to grow naturally oub of the existing conditions 
of agriculture, and out of the practical edu- 
cation which is being provided by local authorities. 
The education which is provided by local authorities 
is intended immediately and directly to help the 
■occupies of the land as well as cottagers, and to 
arouse in them a desire for a better education for their 
sons, and daughters, without which it would be im- 
possible for any system of agricultural education to 


prove successful. The operations of the local author!- appendix iv. 
ties are usually designated “ county schemes.” These — 
provide for instruction by itinerant instructors — a 
form of education which has played an important part 
in the development of agriculture in many countries. 

The work is now under the immediate direction of 
the County Committees of Agriculture. The schemes 
are revised annually at the beginning of the agricul- 
tural year so as to give each local authority an oppor- 
tunity of making suggestions for an improvement in 
the method of procedure, suggested by the experience 
gained during the year, or for the total rejection of the 
scheme if they are dissatisfied with it. At first, when 
the number of instructors available was very limited, 
and when the Committee and the public had had no 
experience of such work, the Department themselves 
provided directly for work of this kind by sending 
round pioneer instructors. Each year, however, has 
seen a greater demand for instruction of this charac- 
ter, and as the demand increased and instructors 
became available, the direction of the work was gradu- 
ally delegated to the Committees themselves. They 
appoint the instructors, arrange their work, check 
and pay their locomotion expenses, and the salaries 
of all, except in the case of the agricultural instructors, 
whose salaries are paid directly by the Department. 

The cost of these schemes is paid out of the joint fund, 
that is, the amount of the Id. or £<Z. rate provided by 
the County Council, and the Department’s contribu- 
tion, which is provided annually by the Agricultural 
Board after the schemes for the year have been placed 
before them and approved. 

The question as to how long schemes of this nature 
should remain in operation is one which has not yet 
risen and which will be left to the County Committees 
themselves to decide. As will be shown, however, 
their popularity has been so great and the demand 
for such work is so steadily increasing that there is 
every prospect of their being retained in their present 
form for a much longer time than the Department 
originally anticipated. In Ireland the schemes differ 
from those of a similar character provided in other 
countries, in this, that in addition to the money spent 
on the actual instruction, very considerable sums are 
spent by each Committee in directly encouraging the 
various branches of agriculture in a manner which 
shall be described presently. 

The outlines of each form of instruction are em- 
bodied in a printed scheme which is revised annually. 

Copies can be supplied to any member of the Com- 
mission who may desire to see them. 

The schemes for 1907 comprise: — 

1. Instruction in Agriculture. 

2. ,, ,, Poultry Keeping. 

3. ,, .. Dairying. 

4. ., ,, Horticulture and Bee-keeping. 


INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE. 

Briefly this scheme provides for the appointment of 
local committees of at least one itinerant instructor 
in each county. 

His duties are as follows: — 

To deliver courses of lectures on agricultural sub- 
jects, such as soils, manures, seeds, pastures, crops 
and their cultivation, breeding, feeding, and mange- 
ment of live stock ; to visit farms ; to conduct such 
experiments and demonstrations in spring and sum- 
mer as may be approved by the Department ; to 
select suitable land for this purpose; to supervise 
the sowing of the seeds and manures and the keeping 
of the plots free from weeds ; to weigh the produce, 
tabulate the figures, and prepare a report on the 
results ; to assist, if required, in the teaching at 
agricultural classes established with the approval 
of the Department ; to reply to letters from farmers 
seeking information ; to advise farmers how they 
may avail themselves of the Department’s live 
stock schemes and of the Department’s seed-testing 
station ; to make known the provisions of the Fer- 
tilizers and Feeding Stuffs. Act ; to advise 
farmers how they can best avail themselves of all 
schemes which may be adopted by the County Com- 
mittee and by the Department, and how they may 
take advantage of agricultural organisation ; to re- 
port to the Department and to the County Commit- 
tee regarding the progress of his work, either weekly 
or otherwise, as may be required ; and generally to 
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p. give his whole time to the work and do all in his 
power to further the interests of agriculture in the 
county. 

The instructor may also be required to act as 
judge in connection with the scheme of prizes for 
cottages and small farms in a county other than 
that in which he acts as Instructor. 

The Department make it a condition that this 
officer must have had a first-class training in tech- 
nical and practical agriculture, not that he is re- 
quired or allowed to give highly technical or scientific 
lectures or advice, but in order that there may be 
some guarantee that the practical advice which he 
tenders is based upon a sound scientific study of the 
problems which he has to solve and to prevent what 
has done so much harm to agricultural education else- 
where — the giving of empiric advice. 

Last year twenty-three instructors were at work 
under the directions of the County Committees. 
These officers attended 1,169 meetings of farmers, at 
which they delivered lectures, and assisted in the 
subsequent discussions. The average attendance at 
these meetings was fifty-six. The number of field 
experiments and demonstrations on the use of 
manures and varieties of crops to be instituted 
during the coming year is not yet available, 
but last year these instructors arranged and 
earned out 2,082 field demonstrations, and 439 
field experiments. It may be pointed out that 
a demonstration consists of one nlot to illustrate 
a particular kind of treatment of the soil or method 
of growing a crop ; the results are determined on in- 
spection by the farmers themselves. Each field ex- 
periment, on the other hand, consists of several plots 
treated differently, and from which the crops are 
very carefully weighed and measured, and the results 
published and circulated. These experiments and 
their results will be referred to later. 

That the work of these instructors is not only 
P^ U l ar 'n but •t? eCtive , , . i , s ,P roved b y fact that 
County Committees which have undertaken it desire 
to continue the work, and have absolutely refused 
to part with their instructor, even for one year, to 
help other counties who have failed to secure one. 
It is shown also by the constant demand for advice 
ot the instructor, not merely personally at the lec- 
tures and in the market place, but by private cor- 
respondence. The letter books of the instructors last 
7 v^. r they bad to & ive advice by letter in 

i t ,? 5 ’ 000 . cases. A still better proof of the ap- 

FiwtVfi * n the con ntry> however, is 

illustrated by the following figures: — 


Tear. 

?i umber of Counties 
which made 
provision for an 
Itinerant Instructor 
in Agriculture. 

Number of Counties 
. in which an 
Itinerant Instructor 
in Agriculture 
was actually at work 

1900-1, 


3 

1901-2, 

t available. 

10 

1902-3, 

• ! 22 

10 

1903-4, 

23 


1904-5, 

! 29 


1905-6, 

1 31 


1900-7, 

' 32 

28 


D will be seen that the work has by no means 
reached its full development. The difficulty which 
at once confronted the Department and the County 
Committees was the lack of qualified instructors, and 
if train them - The steps which 
the Department at the very outset of their work took 
to meet this difficulty have already been mentioned. 
I? our batches of trained men have since been sent out 
all of whom are now employed; twelve men will have 
completed their third year’s course at the Royal 
College of Science in June next, for all of whom, 
if qualified, and more if they were available, there 
is immediate employment. With commendable 
patience, many Committees have consented to wait 
until they could secure the services of a trained Irish- 
man, but others have advertised in the Press of 
Great Britain and Ireland. In Great Britain, how- 
ever, the scarcity is nearly as great as in this 


country owing to the somewhat similar schemes in 
vogue there, and also to the great demand which 
now exists for trained agricultural instructors in India 
South Africa, Egypt, Australia, and New Zealand. ’ 

PRIZES POE COTTAGES AND SMALL FARMS. 

. Closely associated with the work of the itinerant 
instructor is that of a scheme for awarding prizes 
given bv County Committees to cottagers and occu- 
pies of small farms for cleanliness and tidiness in 
their premises ; for the cultivation of their gardens 
and the general management of their farms in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the agricultural 
or other instructor. The figures for this scheme for 
the present year are, of course, not yet available, but 
last year there were 3,146 competitors for these prizes 
This work was commenced in 1901 by two Committees’ 
and last year 27 made provision for it; and this- 
year funds have been set aside in 31 counties. The 
details of these prizes are drawn up by each County 
Committee for itself in consultation with the De- 
partment’s officers ; except in the case of Cork, where 
the local authority has delegated the work to another 
body since 1905. In the current year the total sum 
S “L P 1 ^? under this scheme amounts to 
*o,558. Except in Cork, the Department inspect the 
farms and supply the local authority with 
a report and a list of persons who .are re- 
commended for prizes. For this purpose the 
Department utilise part of the time during the 
summer months of each of the agricultural instruc- 
tore, but. of course no instructor is allowed to ad- 
judicate m the county to which he is attached. The 
Department therefore, it will be seen, pay the whole 
c ° st °* the jndging. The fact that the county in- 
structor, while he is occupied with this duty, is in 
the direct employment of the Department, is one 
of the chief reasons why his whole salary is paid 
direct by the Department and not out of the joint 
lund. it is presumed that the Commission would not 
wish for full details, or to have submitted to them the 
voluminous reports of the instructors on this subject, 
iney are, however, available for inspection. 

• *i 0S T y a r ie A to the ’ ITOrk of the itinerant instructor 
is tnat undertaken by several County Committees in 
promoting out of the Joint Fund ploughing and other 
competitions m the performance of various agricultural 
operations. ^ 

INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY- KEEPING. 

A very considerable part of the income of farmers, 
particularly of small farmers, cottagers and labourers, 
is derived from the sale of eggs and fowl. The value 
ot the eggs and poultry exported in 1904— the only 
year for which a return is available — amounted to 
wWh £3 ’ 000 ’°° 0 - Poultry-keeping is an industry 
T™U^ 1S L apab it °l V 11 S^ eat&r development in 
Ireland, where the holdings are small. During the- 
, years of the Department’s work, repeated de- 
mands were made for investigation into the cause 

ltj a , m ° ng poultr y- As soon as 

thftod?,Xl er W °!- k permitted , the condition of 
the industry was carefully studied, and it was found 
tW^ Ch ° f th r? mo , rta lrty was due to the fact that 
tW « e ° fte ° improperly housed and fed, and 
blond wl € ^ CtS °- ln - breedin g and want of fresh 
K mam ca ,? ses of the inferiority of the 

At S T well as the abnormal death-rate. 

14 W 1 S dec , lded to give a number of 
t the sub l ect in order mainly to 
in ntw n the L lnd of ^traction that has been given 
ties Si LK eS, + f nd tQ Tecom niend local author!- 
take the matter up. The result was that four 
ap ° m ^ d instructors in poultry-keeping, 
the noilJ ear / n e H beea a g fad ual increase to 
Dnrin? tb ° f C ° mmittees taking up this work. 

^ .^ Urrent J -T ear al l the counties, except 
Kheme 1 ’ DubUn and Ll ™erick, are at work on this 

“Vi 6 rr^tructor to poultry-keeping, who 
to Uy r a i ady ~ lt having been found impossible 
glve attention to this industry 
— comprises the following: — 

““ “W""" ot a local committee, to 
deliver courses of lectures on poultry-keeping, in- 

SSnf V tl0n 1 f breeds > the hatching and 
rearing of chickens, the feeding and housing of 
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poultry, and the marketing of the produce ; to 
give demonstrations and lessons on the treatment 
of common diseases, such as gapes, &c., the cram- 
ming of fowls and on the plucking, trussing, and 
preparation of poultry for market, and on the 
grading and packing of eggs ; to visit poultry 
runs, and give such practical advice as may be 
desired by poultry-keepers, to inspect the egg dis- 
tribution and turkey stations referred to in clauses 
11 and 13 of the scheme, to report to the Depart- 
ment and to the County Committee regarding the 
progress of his or her work either weekly or other- 
wise as may be required, and generally to give his 
or her whole time towards promoting improvement 
in poultry-keeping in the county. 


During the year 1904-5, 2,662 meetings were held, 
the average attendance thereat being 60. 

With a view to securing an improvement in the 
class of birds, the scheme provides that each Com- 
mittee may give out of the joint fund a premium 
of £5 to selected persons, who distribute during the 
season 70 settings of eggs of an approved pure breed 
of fowl from a farm where no other fowl are kept. 
These fowl and a house are usually supplied at 
less than cost price. Similar regulations exist with 
regard to turkeys and ducks. Even geese have not 
escaped the notice of the Committees. During the 
current year there are no fewer than 495 farms dis- 
tributing settings of eggs in the manner described 
(hen and duck eggs, 180; hen eggs only, 315), and 
last year 52,500 dozens of eggs were so distributed. 
Turkey stations have also been established in 30 
counties, and the number of premiums offered for male 
birds this year is 404. 

It is unnecessary to weary the Commission with 
the details of how this work is carried out by the 
County Committees, it being sufficient to refer them 
to the scheme itself, which will show the amount 
of attention that has been given to this important 
subject. In one county (Antrim) the County Com- 
mittee, instead of having a number of farms for dis- 
tributing eggs, have one central farm of their own for 
the purpose, but no other Committee has expressed 
a desire to follow this plan. 

Not the least of the difficulties has been that of 
provided qualified instructors to carry on the work. 
In other countries young men are attracted to the 
business, but in Ireland we have failed to induce 
them to undertake it. In the first year or two the 
Department sent a few Irishwomen to be trained in 
England, but since the reorganisation of the Munster 
Institute as a training school, County Committees get 
their teachers from there. 

But, as the Commission will readily understand, 
“ sufficient to give instruction" in the most 

profitable methods in the feeding and management 
flf poultry, or in the improvement of the breed. It 
is also necessary to do something to secure an im- 
provement in the marketing arrangements. Until 
some improvefent had been effected through the 
agency of the County Committees, and until the De- 
partment were in a position to guarantee the quality 
of Irish eggs and fowl, they could not take up 
tne question of marketing. The direction of the 
improvement of the industry has now been well 
organised, and the Department have recently turned 
tiieir attention to the question of markets. A great 
eai has undoubtedly been done by the instructors, 
? s well as by co-operative societies, in effecting an 
improvement in the methods by which eggs are placed 
upon the market. Much also has been done to im- 
prove the class of bird intended for the table, but 
a great deal still remains to be done to place this 
•commodity on the market in a manner which will 
secure the greatest returns to the person who rears 
,. e fowl. Enormous quantities of birds are shipped 
aUve to Great Britain from Ireland, unfattened and 
Mfat for the table. Many of these are fattened in 
■establishments m Great Britain, and thus the main 
profits are lost to the Irish cottager. The Depart- 
ment have, however, induced a number of private 
in rnduals, as well as one or two co-operative 
societies, ito take up the fattening of birds in this 
country, and to send them to the English mar- 
kets ready for the kitchen. As in every other 
ranch of our work, a difficulty has been experienced 
n procuring properly trained workers, and to meet 
“l 1 ? , th f. Department have established a school in 
'wuicfi the cramming and fattening of fowl for mar- 


ket are properly taught. This school is in County 
Wicklow, where from one to two thousand birds, 
which are bought in the neighbourhood, and which 
are mostly the produce of eggs of improved breeds 
specially distributed for the purpose, are constantly 
being fattened, and where apprentices are trained. 
I his work is more suited to men than women, but 
the greatest difficulty has been experienced in getting 
a suitable class of apprentices, although they are 
offered good wages while learning their business, and 
a fair prospect of employment when they are qualified. 

Where a society or an individual puts up sufficient 
capital and buildings to warrant the hope that a 
successful poultry fattening industry might be started 
m the district, the Department supply so far as they 
can a qualified manager free of charge for twelve 
months. It has not been considered desirable to 
subsidise industries of this kind in any other way 
than the giving of technical advice. 

To assist persons or societies in the marketing of 
their agricultural produce, particularly in the mar- 
keting of poultry, the Department have had an officer 
for a considerable time past in Great Britain collect- 
ing information with regard to the firms who deal 
with the various commodities, the kind of packages 
required, the class of goods which suit each market, 
etc. A great amount of information of this kind has 
been amassed in the office, of which good use will be 
made as opportunity offers and as the work developa 
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INSTRUCTION IN HO&IE DAIRYING. 

Having given special attention to dairying both in 
the United Kingdom and abroad, it is believed that 
owing to her natural conditions no country in the 
world could compete with Ireland in butter-making 
if the actual conditions under which the butter is 
manufactured were improved as they can be by educa- 
tiom The income to Ireland from "the sale of butter 
in Great Britain is very considerable, amounting to 
some millions sterling per annum, a sum which could 
be substantially increased by improvement in the 
price of butter, even if the quantity exported re- 
mained permanent. A great- change has been effected 
in butter-making in Ireland in recent 3 -ears by the 
establishment of creameries, of which there are many 
hundreds now in existence in which the farmer’s milk 
is separated, and the cream churned into butter for 
exportation. So important is this trade to Ireland, 
that the Department have devoted a great deal of 
attention to encouraging improvement in creamery 
management, a subject which it has not yet- been 
considered desirable to delegate to the County Com- 
mittees, and which is, therefore, being administered 
directly from the central offices. 

Home butter-making, however, is far from extinct. 
There are lew districts in which home butter-making 
is not carried on either for the production of butter 
to be consumed by the family, or to be sold for con- 
sumption in the locality or for exportation. The 
improvement, therefore, of home dairying is a subject 
which County Committees can deal with effectually, 
and accordingly this work has been delegated to those 
bodies. The form of instruction provided is that 
of classes in practical butter-making extending for a 
period of from two to four weeks. Each County Com- 
mittee appoints an instructor, supplying her with an 
equipment for the daily instruction of twelve pupils. 
The cost, as in other schemes carried on by the 
Committees, is paid out of the joint fund. These 
teachers have been trained by the Department at the 
Munster Institute, Cork. The duties of the instruc- 
tor, as supervised by a local committee, are as follows : 
— On the first day of visiting each centre the instruc- 
tor should give a public lecture and demonstration, 
and during the remainder of the course at that centre 
should conduct a class daily in which pupils only will 
take part, but which shall be open to the public. 

It is also the duty of the instructor to visit home 
dairies in the county -and to give advice as required ; 
to give where possible during that part of the day 
not required for class work, demonstrations in the 
making of butter, by means of the equipment actually 
in use in the dairies visited ; to reply to letters from 
persons seeking advice on butter-making ; to report to 
the Department -and to the County Committee on the 
progress of her work either weekly or otherwise as 
may be required ; and generally to give her whole 
time to. the work of the Committee. 
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In the year 1900-1 only one county was at work, 
but the number has gradually increased until at 
present twenty-one counties have each one instructor, 
two counties' (Westmeath and Cork), have each 
two instructors, while one county (Mayo) has three 
instructors. The increase which has taken place in 
tills scheme is shown fay the following figures : — 

No. of Itinerant 

Tear. Instructors in 

Buttermaking. 


INSTRUCTION IN HORTICULTURE. 

As in the case of other subjects, the Department 
carry on from the central offices a large amount of 
work in connection with the development of horti- 
culture. The work here described relates only to that 
which is delegated to, and carried out by, local 
authorities. The scheme provides for the appoint- 
ment of a local committee, and of at least one quali- 
fied instructor whose duties are as follows : — 

To give demonstrations and to deliver lectures on 
horticultural subjects, such as soils, manures, veget- 
able, fruit, and flower cultivation, plant diseases, 
and insect pests ; to visit gardens and orchards, and 
give practical demonstrations on spraying, planting, 
pruning and grafting of fruit trees ; to conduct such 
experiments and other demonstrations in the spring 
and summer as may be approved by the Department ; 
to select suitable land for this purpose ; to supervise 
the sowing of the seeds and manures, and the keep- 
ing of the plots free from weeds ; to weigh the pro- 
duce, tabulate the figures, and prepare a report on 
the results ; to give instruction in the principles and 
practice of modern bee-keeping ; to deal with diseases 
of bees; to reply to letters from those seeking hie 
advice on horticultural and bee-keeping subjects ; to 
report to the Department and to the County Com- 
mittee on the progress of his work either weekly or 
otherwise, as may be required ; and generally to give 
his whole time to the work and to do all in his power 
to further the interests of horticulture and bee-keep- 
ing in the county. 

For the purposes of this scheme, the county should 
be divided into circuits. The instructor should work 
for three or four weeks in each circuit and give 
lectures and demonstrations during that time. In 
cases, however, where an instructor may be emploved 
to give instruction in bee-keeping only it will not be 
necessary to divide the county into circuits. In such 
instances demonstrations can be arranged for at 
centres from which applications have been made 
through the secretary of the County Committee for 
his services. The instructor will visit gardens, 
orchards, or apiaries in the district, and give such 
information on practical subjects as the circumstances 
ot the case may suggest. 

At present twenty-one counties have instructors 
at work while five others have allocated funds, but 
have failed to secure properly qualified men. Here 
again, as in other schemes of a like character, where 
an expert instructor is an essential factor in the work, 

int S ^ a rflii llffiClllt;y r^. as been ex P erien ced in obtain- 
in D qualified men. The Department have, however, 
expiated, established at the Albert 
Agricultural College, Glasnevin. a school of horti- 
** tra jnmg of such men, where there are 
at present a number of men in training, and it is 
^plkd. matt€r ° f tlme f ° r aU the unties to be 

Under this scheme also, the County Committees are 
*° P rt“ e trees „ in bul k at wholesale 
prices and re-sell them to farmers, cottagers and 
others at cost price plus carriage. . 

Last year about 600 meetings were held, at which lec- 
tures were delivered, followed by diicusSS? the 
average attendence thereat being sixty. The instmc 

12,000 gardens and about a quarter of a million fruit 
^nd other trees were distributed. 

This work is proceeding quite as rapidly as is de- 


sirable, as time is required for nurserymen to pre 
pare a stock of trees for sale, and any undue haste in 
putting the scheme in operation is only likely to 
result in the sale of inferior and diseased trees 
The Department have gone to considerable trouble to 
prevent the importation into Ireland of diseased trees 
An inspector is sent to examine the stocks of nurserv- 
men from whom the County Committees propose to 
purchase trees. The progress which has been made in 

this scheme is shown by the following figures : 

No. of Itinerant 

i ear - Instructors in 

Horticulture. 

1900- 1, Nil 

1901- 2 1 ■ 


INSTRUCTION IN BEE-KEEPING. 

The relative greater cost of providing instruction 
in bee-keeping is a drawback to the work of the 
County Committees in encouraging this industry. It 
must be remembered that itinerant instruction in Ire- 
land is costly, not only owing to the relatively high 
salaries which have to be paid owing to the lack of 
teachers, but also to the fact that travelling and 
maintenance expenses are heavy, accommodation for 
officers in remote parts of the country being often 
inferior necessitates long car drives. County Com- 
mittees have, therefore, been somewhat reluctant to 
engage an instructor whose sole duty is to attend 
to the kee-keeping industry. Up to the present, how- 
ever, there has been a separate scheme for bee-keeping, 
under which each County Committee might appoint 
an instructor who, under supervision of a local com- 
mittee, is required to give instruction in the prin- 
ciples and practice of modem bee-keeping, mainly by 
means of demonstrations at centres from which ap- 
plication is made through the secretary of the County 
Committee for his services, to deal with diseases of 
bees, to reply to letters from those seeking his advice, 
to report to the Depai-tment and to the County Com- 
mittee on the progress of his work, either weekly or 
otherwise, as may be required, and generally to assist 
in the promotion of bee-keeping in such a manner as 
the County Committee, with the approval of the De- 
partment, may direct. The instructor will, when in- 
vited to do so, visit, either on the day of the demon- 
stration, or on the following day, any apiaries in the 
neighbourhood, and give such practical information 
as the circumstances of the case may suggest. 

The instructor shall report to the County Committee 
on all cases of foul brood which may come under his 
notice. He may, subject to the consent of the ovroer 
of the bees being previously obtained by him, destroy 
infected stocks by burning them, and shall take aU 
due precautions against the spread of the disease. 
He must advise in writing the County Committee of 
each case in which stocks are so destroyed, .and the 
County Committee may, if they think fit, pay to the 
owners of such stocks a sum not exceeding 5s. for 
each stock destroyed, provided that the amount set 
aside in the county scheme for compensation under 
tins clause shall not be exceeded. 

Having regard to the fact that bee-keeping is a 
subject that goes hand-in-hand with gardening, it is 
proposed in future that the horticultural instructor 
also grie attention to bee-keeping. Accordingly, 
the Department have arranged for special courses of 
instruction in bee-keeping to the horticultural in- 
structors m order to qualify them for their added 
dufaes. At present there are several horticultural in- 
structors who also give attention in bee-keeping. In 
a few counties only are there instructors who attend" 
to bee-keeping only. 

Foul brood is a disease which in some districts is 
more or less prevalent in apiaries, and it has been 
suggested that there should be legislation to com- 
pulsorily stamp out this disease. Before resorting to 
such measures, however, the Department have con- 
sidered it wise to give the County Committees an 
opportunity of dealing with the matter. 'For this 
* he Department have advocated the alloca- 
tion by County Committees of a reasonable sum from 
tne joint fund to enable compensation to be paid for 
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diseased stocks destroyed on the advice of the instruc- 
tor In the event of such measures proving ineffective, 
legislation on the lines indicated will be seriously 
contemplated. . 

In addition to encouraging bee-keeping in the man- 
ner indicated, the Department have usually supplied 
a bee tent and an expert to give demonstrations at 
the local and county agricultural shows. 

FLAX GROWING. 

Flax is a crop which is grown mainly in certain 
districts in the North of Ireland. County Committees 
have not appointed itinerant instructors to give in- 
struction in this subject, the Department having sup- 
plied such an expert in districts where the crop is 
specially cultivated. In the early years the Depart- 
ment themselves applied funds in other ways for en- 
couraging this industry. This they still do, but as 
much of the work as can be so dealt with has since 
been delegated to the County Committees of those 
counties in which flax is grown. The growing and 
preparation of flax is a subject on which the Depart- 
ment have spent a considerable amount of time and 
money, particulars of which are described later in 
this memorandum. 

THE TEACHER DIFFICULTY. 

The Committee cannot have failed to observe that 
while describing the work of the local authorities, 
repeated reference has been made to the fact that 
the number of counties taking up these schemes is 
far short of what would have been the case had there 
been a supply of qualified teachers. As, however, 
no provision had been made in Ireland for the train- 
ing of such officers, County Committees had either to 
wait until the Department trained Irish men and 
women as teachers and instructors, or they had 
to obtain them from Great Britain. A very great 
deal has been heard on this subject. The fact is that 
the officers of the Department have again and again 
brought their influence to bear on the County Com- 
mittees, as well as on individual members thereof, to 
wait until Irish men and women were trained 
before putting their schemes of instruction into oper a- 
tion. The truth is that those members of the County 
Committees who are genuinely concerned in the suc- 
cess of the work do not care what the nationality 
of their instructor is so long as they got good ones. 

This agitation .assumed an extreme form in one 
county, viz., Donegal, where exception was taken to the 
appointment of any person not a native of the county. 
In the beginning the Department did not object to the 
appointment of persons in their native county, pro- 
vided they had the necessary qualifications. Ex- 
perience, however, showed that there were great draw- 
backs to this system. In the first place natives are 
too well known to their neighbours usually to be effec- 
tive teachers. Secondly, the whole success of the scheme 
depends upon having an officer who is constantly 
moving about and visiting farmers, as well as giving 
lectures in the evenings. In some cases where the 
instructor had his or her home in the county there 
was a tendency to remain at home .all day, and merely 
act as a lecturer and to do no itinerant work. The 
fact that the salary under the schemes covers the 
cost of maintenance has, of course, a strong tendency 
to induce .an instructor who is a native of the county 
to be always at home. Thirdly, but by far 
the greatest objection to the employment of in- 
structors in their own counties, is the fact that 
these officers have a considerable amount of patron- 
age to bestow. Under the agricultural scheme the 
instructor has often to select the persons on whose 
farms the demonstrations and experiments are to be 
carried out, and as there are considerable sums spent 
on seeds and manures, it is a consideration to a small 
occupier to get these provided out of public funds. 
Under the poultry scheme premiums of £5 are given 
to persons who distribute eggs from a flock of birds 
which have to he approved of by the instructor ; and 
under the horticultural scheme there are demonstra- 
tion plots for which trees and seeds are provided out 
of the public funds. That an instructor could exer- 
cise this patronage without being subjected to undue 
pressure from his friends, relatives, and supporters 
who desire these premiums, manures, seeds, and 
trees, is more than could be expected. Accordingly 
the Department have made it a rule that these in- 
structors should not he natives of or residents in the 
county in which they work. Whatever may he said 
3 11 speeches intended for the press, there are few 


people who do not recognise the need for such a rule, a-ppendix iIV 
The County Committee referred to was invited by the — 
Vice-President to bring the matter before the Council 
of Agriculture — the body representative of all County 
Committees, before which questions involving prin- 
ciples and policy of the Department’s schemes may be 
criticised. 


improvement of live stock. 

As the Irish farmer’s income is derived mainly 
from live stock, the improvement of this industry 
was one of the chief projects which the Department 
were at the outset asked to take up. Various methods 
were suggested by which this might be done, and as 
there were questions of national importance to be 
safeguarded, the Department thought it wise to ap- 
point two expert committees to advise them in the 
matter — one for horse-breeding, and the other for 
cattle and swine. Previously a sum of £5,000 of 
public money had been administered by the Royal 
Dublin 'Society for the improvement of live stock, 
and the advisory committees recommended the Depart- 
ment to follow the lines of the Royal Dublin Society's 
schemes on the ground that they were already under- 
stood. Schemes on these lines were prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Agricultural Board, who approved of 
them, and at the same time voted funds to put them 
in force. In the first year all the County Committees, 
with the exception of two, took up this work. Every 
year since all have done so. The volume of the work 
done and the funds expended in this direction by 
each committee have grown annually, and the Depart- 
ment are now faced with the problem as to how far it 
is desirable to allow expenditure to increase under 
this head. 

The schemes are revised each year ; each County 
Committee is asked for its suggestions on the work- 
ing of the previous year's scheme. These recom- 
mendations are carefully considered by the Advisory 
Committees, and the recommendations which have 
been made by .the County Committees have nearly 
all been embodied ; wherever practicable, the condi- 
tions have been framed so that each Committee miy 
arrange the details of the scheme to suit the require- 
ments of its particular county. Each year the 
schemes, as recommended by the advisory committees, 
are laid before the Agricultural Board, together with 
an estimate of .the expenditure which is likely to be 
incurred. When approved of by the Board, the 
schemes are submitted to the County Committees, who 
meet, and with the help of an inspector of the De- 
partment allocate the necessary funds for the pur- 
pose, and proceed to put the work in operation in the 
manner already described. 

Copies of each scheme will be supplied to anyone 
desiring to see them. It will be sufficient to briefly 
state their main provisions. 

horse-breeding scheme. 

The objects of this scheme are to encourage the im- 
provement of horse-breeding by inducing stallion- 
owners to keep sound and suitable sires , of a high 
degree of excellence, and by inducing fanners to re- 
tain their best young mares for breeding purposes. 
The work of the scheme is divided between the De- 
partment and the County Committees. The Depart- 
ment annually invite applications from owners of 
high-class stallions to have their animals inspected 
for suitability and soundness. The breeds subsidised 
have hitherto been Thoroughbred, Clydesdale, and 
Shire. In the first year every stallion offered was 
inspected, and the work entailed was exceedingly 
heavy. Of a total of 410 animals offered for inspec- 
tion, only 128 were considered suitable. A great deal 
of disappointment was necessarily caused by the re- 
jection of such a large number of sires for unsound- 
ness or for want of merit, and the Department 
came in for a good deal of censure by the owners 
of these animals and their friends. Notwithstand- 
ing the unpopularity of their action in setting up 
a high standard, the Department are convinced 
that in this part of the scheme lies its chief 
value to Irish horse-breeders, and that the 
country now realises the advantages ithat have ac- 
crued from file Department’s high standard. The 
result has not only been that a large number of good 
sound sires have been imported into Ireland, but a 
very much larger number of unsound sires or worth- 
less animals which would otherwise have been im- 
ported have been excluded. For breeders realise the 
advantage which the inclusion of their sires on the 
2 B 
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appendix tv. Department’s register confers and make their pur- 
chases subject to the approval of the Department’s 
inspectors, who are sent to any part of the United 
Kingdom free of cost to the intending purchaser to 
examine such animals. Indeed, anyone now desirous 
of purchasing or importing a stallion for mating 
with farmers’ mares almost invariably looks to the 
Department to find a sire for them, and the demand 
has become so great that in recent years the Depart- 
ment have found it necessary to purchase themselves 
good animals as they become available, and have 
kept them at their Stud Farm, County Dublin, where 
intending purchasers can have an opportunity of 
seeing them and making their own selection. 

The Department also give loans for the purchase 
of high-class sires and grant subsidies varying from 
£50 to £100 to approved applicants who are 
prepared to purchase suitable sires, and locate 
them in districts where registered stallions are not 
already available. The loan amounts to two-thirds 
of the purchase price, and is repaid in five annual 
instalments, with 2£ per cent, interest on the out- 
standing balance. The animal remains the property 
of the Department for five years — a wise provision, 
as it often prevents the sale of animals for which 
other countries are willing to pay much more than 
they cost the Department. The following figures 
show the increase in the number of registered 
sires year by year, as well as the number of loans 
and subsidies granted: — 


Tear. 


Number of 
Granted. 


Subsidies 

Granted. 


1901, 


128 


3 


1900, 




Only in some of the very poor districts in the West 
of Ireland do the Department themselves locate stal- 
lions, having usually succeeded in inducing a suffi- 
cient number of persons to buy animals for other dis- 
tricts. 

With regard to the other parts of the scheme, 
namely, inducing farmers to keep their best mares 
for breeding purposes, this work is mainly in the 
hands of the County Committee, who hold annually 
in the spring exhibitions of young mares to which the 
Department at their own expense send a judge 
and veterinary surgeon to select a limited 
number of the largest and best, to the owners 
of which the County Committees issue what 
is called a nomination ticket. This ticket entitles 
the owner of the mare to select any stallion 
registered by the Department to mate with his mare. 
The ticket is given to the stallion owner in lieu of fee 
at the time of service, and the stallion owner collects 
the money from the County Committee at the end of 
the season. The sum varies from £2 to £3 per ticket, 
as is decided by the County Committee, and it is paid 
out of the sum allocated from the joint fund for 
the purposes of the horse-breeding scheme. Last year 
217 such mare exhibitions were held, and 3,503 
nomination tickets were issued. The total sum ear- 
marked by the thirty-three County Committees for 
nominations to mares was £8,687. The following 
figures will show the increase which has taken place 
mthis part of the scheme since 1900 

Number of 

Nominations to Amount 

Mare*. Paid therefor. 


1901, 

1905, 


1,541 

2,343 

2,594 

3,044 


6,231 

7,158 


A great deal of discussion has taken place with 
reference to the subsidising of other breeds of sires, 
viz., hackneys and half-breds. Through the Council 
of Agriculture, the country has expressed its general 
belief that the hackney stallion should be excluded, 
but that the half-bred should be included. Accord- 
ingly during the last two years, in addition to the 
work already described, there has been a special 
scheme for encouraging farmers to keep good, sound 
half-bred stallions. Some hundreds of animals of 
this class have been inspected, but only about a score 
of these had been considered to have sufficient merit 
to warrant their being subsidised out of public funds. 
Owing to this small number the Department, on the 
advice of their expert committee on horse-breeding, 
and with the concurrence of Die Agricultural Board 
have decided to admit half-bred sires to all the 
privileges extended in the scheme to thoroughbred 
sires. _ This arrangement fakes effect in 1907 for the 
first time. 


CATTLE-BREEDING SCHEME. 

The Irish farmer's income is so much dependent 
upon cattle and its products that it is not surprising 
to find great interest in this scheme among farmers 
and County Committees. Nearly tliree -quarters of a 
million head of cattle are shipped annually to Great 
Britain, a great proportion of which are bought by 
farmers in the East of Great Britain to be fattened. 
The best customers, however, will take none but ani- 
mals which mature early and which are capable of 
being speedily turned out fitted for the best dead 
meat markets. Irish breeders, knowing well the ready 
demand there is for well-bred animals, are eager to 
obtain the use of high-class bulls, and the scheme for 
encouraging improvement in Irish cattle has, there- 
fore, taken the form of subsidising the sire. Briefly 
the scheme is as follows : — The County Committee 
annually offer a number of subsidies in the form of 
premiums of £15 each to the owners of high-class bulls 
of certain specified breeds on condition that small 
farmers of a certain valuation, which is specified by 
the County Committee, can have the use of such bulls 
at the nominal fee of Is. per cow. The County Com- 
mittee, having made a selection of persons from among 
the applicants for these premiums, refer them to the 
Department whose inspectors examine such bulls as 
are already in the country and attend shows and 
sales of bulls for the purpose of selecting new ones 
and assisting the nominees of the County Committees 
to purchase. 

As in the case of the stallions, the Department 
give loans to enable small farmers to buy these high- 
class bulls ; the loan is two-thirds of the purchase 
* S re P a y able * n two annual instalments, 
with 2 2 per cent, interest on the outstanding balance. 
As the insurance of this class of stock in public com- 
panies is very high (from 6 to 7 per cent.) the De- 
partment themselves insure the animals bought under 
their loan scheme, for which they charge only 2£ 
per cent, per annum, and so far the Department have 
not lost under this arrangement. 

This year provision has been made for 830 
premiums at an estimated cost of £12,500 out of the 
joint fund. 


The following figures show the operations of this 
scheme since its inception in 1900, omitting special 
premiums for Congested Districts: — 


1901, 

1902, 

1903, 

1904, 

1905, 


11,777 

12,380 
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DAIRY CATTLE REGISTRATION SCHEME. 

Several County Committees have from time to time 
requested the Department to take steps to improve 
the milking qualities of Irish cattle, as it is feared 
that owing to the demand for stores, too much atten- 
tion’ might be paid to beef production. Some time 
ago the Department submitted this question to the 
Council of Agriculture, and that body gave its opinion 
that' it was highly undesirable that there should be 
thirty-three separate and independent schemes, and 
that accordingly the Department should themselves 
start a herd ’ book of animals which are not 
eligible for entry in existing herd books— in 
short, that an independent Irish Dairy Cattle 
Herd Book should be established in which only 
those animals should be entered which are of 
a defined type and of high-class milking qualities: 
It was originally contemplated that each County Com- 
mittee should keep such a book, but 'as much con- 
fusion would arise had there been thirty-three stan- 
dards, the Department, after consultation with the 
Advisory Committee on Cattle-breeding, and after 
having obtained the concurrence of the Agricultural 
Board for the expenditure of the necessary funds, 
have themselves decided to start such a book. The 
scheme has only been in existence one year. During 
June it is intended to make special visits for the 

S ose of testing :the quantity and quality of the 
yield before such animals are accepted for regis- 
tration. It is hoped that in a few years the progeny 
of these animals, if managed and bred in accordance 
with the conditions of the scheme will have the effect 
which the country, Advisory Committee, the Agricul- 
tural Board. Council of Agriculture, and the Depart- 
ment are all equally anxious to secure, viz., the pro- 
duction of a breed of animals with an increased milk 
yield. 

SWINE SCHEME. 

This scheme for encouraging the improvement of 
swine is based on the same principles as that for 
cattle, and has been in operation since 1900. 

The premium for high-class sires is £8, payable 
over .two years — £5 the first and £3 the second year. 
As, however, the persons who keep boars are usually 
of limited means, and as difficulty was experienced 
in previous years in obtaining suitable boars, pro- 
vision was made under the 1904-5 scheme whereby 
the Department purchased the hoars and sold them 
through County Committees to selected applicants, 
who) each deposited £2 with the County Committee, 
the balance of the price of the animal being deducted 
from the amount of the premium at the end of the 
season. The result of this arrangement has been 
that the scheme is now working much more satis- 
factorily than in previous years. Difficulty is still 
found, however, in procuring an adequate supply of 
suitable boars, but a number of new herds have re- 
cently been established by breeders in Ireland, and it 
is hoped that this will in time get over the difficulty. 

The following figures show the work of the scheme 
since 1900, omitting the number of special premiums 
given during the last two years in Congested Dis- 
tricts : — 


Number oi 


1801 , 

1902 , 

1903 

1904 , 

1905 , 
1900 , 



The details of these schemes have not been gone 
. into, nor has an attempt been made to show the 
: enormous amount of routine work that has to be done 
i annually in . connection therewith; , If the 'recom- 
mendations made to the Department by the Com- 
mittee for the improvement of these schemes are 
, analysed, it will he fonnd that very few of them have 
not been adopted in some form by the Department. 


A comparison of the schemes for 1901, and those for append ixs.IV. 
1906 will show that very considerable changes ha/e — " 
been made, principally to meet the wishes expressed 
by the County Committees or by the Council of Agri- 
culture, and a glance at the live stock forms, which 
are filled up each year by the County Committees, will 
show that all the details are left to the committees 
themselves so long as the principle of the scheme is 
not involved. For example, to the County Committee 
is left the selection of the particular breeds of horses, 
cattle, and swine which are to be selected for subsidy 
in the county ; they also select the persons who are to 
keep the premium bulls and boars ; they fix the valua- 
tion of the individuals who are to receive the maxi- 
mum benefit from the use of these animals as well 
as a variety of other matters, into the details of which 
it is not necessary to enter. It will be observed that 
a very great increase has taken place in the volume of 
work undertaken under each of these _ schemes since 
their inception. The reasons for this may be 
considered here. In the first place it required two 
or three years before the small farmers whom the 
schemes are especially intended to benefit came to 
understand their provisions, and how they should 
proceed to take advantage of them. For this reason 
the; Department are always reluctant once a scheme 
has been started and given a fair prospect of success 
to have it constantly changed, or to have a wholly 
different scheme substituted. In Ireland the agricul- 
tural press is not so widely read as in Great Britain. 

Even if it were, and a copy of a new scheme when 
issued was sent to each occupier, it is questionable 
whether many would take advantage of it until it had 
been tried by some person whom they know, and whose 
example they would follow. One of the greatest draw- 
backs to the live stock schemes, however, has been the 
fact that owin« to the simultaneous action of thirty- 
three County Committees there has not been a suffi- 
cient number of high-class sires available to supply the 
needs of the country. Each Committee has too often 
ignored the fact that the other thirty-two counties 
were engaged in exactly similar work, and that it is 
necessary for them to bestir themselves if they 
are to secure a share of the sires available. 

Take, for example, the number of high-class 
bulls in the country. Provision has been made 
this year for over 900 bulls under the cattle scheme, 
but an no year as yet has the supply been equal to 
the demand, and the same is true with regard to 
boars. As lias been already said, there is not a suffi- 
cient number of high-class animals bred to meet such 
a demand. Gradually, however, Irish breeders as 
they come to have confidence in the schemes, and as 
they realise that these schemes will be continued 
from year to year have extended their operations, 
and therefore every year sees not only an increase in 
the number of high-class sires bred, but an increase in 
the number of persons who are breeding this class of 
animals. 

The question of securing a fair proportion of 
the available sires for each county is one which 
has given the Department very serious thought. As 
was only natural, the more progressive counties have 
gone ahead, and have filled their lists from the sires 
available, with the result that they have left very 
few for the backward counties. To obviate this *ne 
Department have in recent years themselves made 
purchases of some of the sires available, housing them 
at their farms an the country, and afterwards selling 
them to late applicants. By this means it has been 
possible to secure a fairly good distribution in back- 
ward counties. In many parts of the West the small 
farmers who are not in Hie habit of travelling long 
distances to attend bull shows and sales have 
commissioned the Department to purchase the animals 
for them. 

The action of the Department in this matter of 
purchasing sires for the backward counties, which had 
the approval of the Agricultural Board, has, as in the 
case of many other of their operations been often mis- 
understood,. and they have been soundly abused for 
their actions, which were not understood by sections 
of the public at the time. For example, in securing 
animals for the .poorer districts, if the Department 
purchase in Ireland they are accused of unduly 
competing with farmers from other districts, and 
unduly raising the prices ; if they purchase in 
Great Britain, they are accused of favouring the 
British breeders, and ignoring those at home ; if they 
do nothing, they are accused of neglect by the back- 
ward counties. The Department have, however, never 
2 B 2 
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appendix IV. attempted to defend their action in this direction, 
— ' as they feel that time is necessary for the public to 

regard their actions in their true light. 

In addition to the stallions, bulls and boars 
located by the Oounty Committees, the Department 
have since 1904 independent of the County Commit- 
tees placed a number of sires in the poorer parts of 
Ireland, mainly in the West. Details of this -work 
will be found in Part II. of this evidence. 

SUBSIDIES TO SHOWS. 

The schemes which have been described are those 
for encouraging improvement in live stock as ad- 


ministered jointly by the Department and the County 
Committees. In addition to votes for the live stock 
schemes, a sum of £4,000 has been voted annually 
by the Agricultural Board as the Department’s con- 
tribution to the joint fund administered by County 
Committees for prizes for live stock at the local agri- 
cultural shows. At first the Department themsefves 
prepared a schedule of the conditions under which 
these prizes were to be given, but for the last four 
years this work has been delegated entirely to the 
County Committees themselves. There is no doubt 
that these shows have an excellent effect upon the im- 
provement of live stock. The Department in most 


Table Showing by Counties the Estimated Expenditure 


CONGESTED 



NON-CONGESTED 


Antrim, .. 
Armagh, .. 

Cavan, 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Down, 

Dublin, 

Fermanagh, 

K il dar e, . . 

Kilkenny, 

Xing's, 

limerick, 

Londonderry, 

Longford, . . 

Louth, 

Meath, .. 
Monaghan 

Tipperary, N.R., 
Tipperary, S.R., 
Tyrone, . . 
Waterford, 
.Westmeath, 


Total foe Ireland, 


,802 4,340 


5,147 5,782 


| 144 


18,729 | 5,746 


28,887 j 7,251 


(a) Cnahendali Pony Scheme, £100, (6) £488 for prizea nnder Tillage Scheme. 


(c) Include* grant of £250 from Henry Trait Fond. 
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cases have sought to encourage the creation of small 
local shows rather than the granting of annual sub- 
sidies to large county or provincial shows, and in 
this the County Committees have in most oases assisted 
the Department. The number of shows subsidised 
under this scheme -in 1901 was sixty-one ; last year 
this number had more than doubled. 

FERTILIZERS AND FEEDING STUFFS ACT. 

The working of the Act is one of the many duties 
with which each County Committee charges itself in 
conjunction with the Department. It is one of the 
functions of the County Instructor in Agriculture to 


keep a careful watch on the nature of the manure 
and feeding stuffs bought and sold in the county. 
Acting on such information as he may lodge, the 
Committee of each county may put the provisions of 
the Act in force, charging expenses as in all schemes 
to the joint fund. 

COST OF COUNTY SCHEMES. 

Tire dmount spent annually on agricultural schemes 
from 1900-1 to 1905-6 by all the County Committees 
is set out on page 5. The details of the expendi- 
ture estimated and sanctioned for each scheme in each 
county for 1906-7 is set forth in the accompanying 
table : — 


APPENDIX IV. 


on Agbicultuhal Schemes for 1906-7. 

COUNTIES. 




Grant for 

Adminis- 


Contribution 





1 

Flax. 

Feeding 
Stuffs Act. 

Secretaries’ 

Salaries 

and 

Expenses. ' 

Total. 

Department. 

m^the 

estimated 
to produce. 

County. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ». a. 

£ s. d. 

i. 

£ 



200 

30 

412 

3,609 

1,381 12 0 

2,224 8 0 

1 

1,200 

Donegal. 


_ 

10 

255 

1,645 

658 0 0 

987 0 0 

1 

800 

Sligo. 


_ 

5 

210 

1,485 

506 0 0 

959 0 0 

1 

577 

Leitrim. 


40 

10 

270 

2,705 

1,002 0 0 

1,703 0 0 

1 

1,293 

Mayo. 


_ 

10 

224 

2,057 

713 0 0 

1,314 0 0 

1 

1,253 

Roscommon. 


_ 

10 

275 

3,008 

1,123 0 0 

1,885 0 0 

4 

914 

Galway. 


_ 

15 

290 

2,550 

940 0 0 

1,610 0 0 

1 

1,162 

Kerry. 


240 

90 

1,936 

17,039 00 

6,356 12 0 

10,682 8 0 


7,204 

Totals. 


BOUNTIES. 



27 

400 

3,412 

1,119 4 5 

1,992 15 7 

i 

1,245 

Antrim. 


150 

— 

275 

2,170 

883 17 7 

1,286 2 5 

4 


Armagh. 


— 

— 

188 

1,443 

451 0 0 

992 0 0 

1 

650 



_ 

9 

300 

2,369 

1,052 17 9 

1,316 2 3 

1 

1,066 

Cavan. 


. _ 

15 

220 

1,827 

650 0 0 

1,177 0 0 

4 

643 

Clare. 


_ 

54 

826 

6,312 

2,627 11 5 


4 

2,116 

Cork. 


_ 

10 

560 

3,116 GO 

1,355 0 0 

1,811 0 0 

4 

1,335 

Down. 


_ 

_ 

185 

1,346 

546 0 0 

800 0 0 

4 

799 

Dublin. 


30 

9 

210 

1,756 

693 4 2 

1,062 15 10 

l 

948 

Fermanagh- 



27 

345 

2,680 

1,082 0 0 

1,548 0 0 

l 

1,400 

Kildare. 



9 

352 

2,544 

1,042 0 0 

1,502 0 0 

l 

1,434 

Kilkenny. 


_ 

25 

300 

1,880 

715 0 0 

1,135 0 0 

l 

937 

King's. 


_ 

18 

292 

2,742 

1,129 15 5 

1,612 4 7 

4 

950 

Limerick. 


100 

_ 

270 

1,619 

649 11 1 

999 8 11 

4 

606 

Londonderry. 


_ . 

_ 

211 

1,378 

520 0 0 

853 0 0 

l 

600 

Longford. 


_ 

27 

236 

1,535 

591 0 0 

944 0 0 

1 

800 

Louth. 


_ 

27 

319 

2,998 

1,212 0 0 

1,756 0 0 

i 

1,630 

Meath. 


61 

9 

276 

2,387 

975 0 0 

1,412 0 0 

1 

1,060 

Monaghan. 


— 

— 

262 

1,589 

617 0 0 

972 0 0 


1,000 

Queen’s. 


_ 

_ 

247 

2,496 

1,020 9 2 

1,475 10 10 

i 

1,140 

Tipperary, N.R. 


- 

27 

336 

2,411 

982 13 4 

1,428 6 8 

4 

769 

Tipperary, S.R. 


- 

9 

564 

3,327 

1,389 15 7 

1,987 4 5 

l 

1,710 

Tyrone. 


— 

18 

280 

1,648 

643 11 5 

1,004 8 7 

4 

538 

Waterford. 


- 

18 

235 

2,563 

1,050 0 0 

1,513 0 0 

1 

1,306 

Westmeath. 


- 

45 

290 

3,180 

1,324 8 10 

1,855 11 2 

1 

1,460 

Wexford. 



27 

317 

2,185 

882 0 0 

1,303 0 0 

1 

1,056 

Wicklow. 


591 

410 

8,095 

63,188 

25,565 0 2 

37,372 19 10 


28,042 

Totals. 


831 

500 

10,081 

80,227 

31,921 12 2 

48,055 7 10 


35,246 

Total por Ibblahd. 


W) For Agricultural Schools. (r) Exclusive of cost of supplementary Schemes, details of which are given at page 20S. 
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Agricultural Work supervised direct by the 
Department. 

The foregoing refers mainly to work which the 
Department delegates to the local authorities, to 
whom grants are made for the purpose. A number 
of undertakings which have not been so delegated, 
but are directed from the central offices will now be 
briefly dealt with. 


Two aspects of this subject have to be considered, 
viz., forestry on a large scale involving the planting 
and management of woods for profit, and tree-planting 
by the occupiers of land for shelter and ornament. 
The former is a subject which County Committees, 
with their limited funds, are not likely to undertake, 
and though even the planting of trees in waste corners 
of farms requires a great deal of information, it 
is very doubtful whether the funds of County 
Committees are such that they will ever be induced 
to provide systematic instruction in the subject. The 
Department have themselves issued a number of leaf- 
lets on the subject, and they have given special courses 
of instruction to their itinerant agriculturists and 
horticulturists to enable them to advise farmers how 
and what to plant, and how to manage small plan- 
tations. 

As has been already explained under the horticul- 
tural scheme, County Committees may purchase trees 
at wholesale prices and sell them at cost price to 
farmers. A largo quantity of trees was thus planted 
last year, and as the facilities for getting young trees 
at reduced prices become more known, and, when in- 
formation can be obtained through the horticultural 
instructors, there will doubtless be a great number of 
trees planted in this way, and to this the Depart- 
ment are anxious to give every possible encourage- 
ment. 

The other aspect of the question, viz., the afforesta- 
tion of Ireland, is one which concerns the central 
rather than the local authorities. Obviously the first 
duty of the Department is to provide education in 
forestry, for which there has hitherto been no provi- 
sion whatever in this country. Anticipating a de- 
mand for trained foresters, the Department a few 
years ago purchased Avondale House and demesne, 
County Wicklow, for the purpose of establishing 
thereat a forestry station where young men could 
receive a training to fit them as working foresters. 
The lands have been carefully surveyed and laid out 
in plots to demonstrate the various kinds of planting. 
A small nursery has also been formed. In Avondale 
House itself the apprentices reside and receive in- 
struction. They are engaged in practical forestry 
operations during the day, and receive systematic 
instruction in the evenings. The course extends over 
three years, and apprentices are admitted as the 
result of an entrance examination. In addition to 
instruction the apprentices receive wages from 16s. 
to 20s. per week. During the first year their general 
education is mainly attended to ; the second year they 
receive instruction in the sciences bearing on forestry, 
while m the third year the instruction is mainly 
devoted to forestry proper. The school is at present 
m its third session, and two of the first batch of 
apprentice? are already employed in other parts of 
the country. r 

In addition to the demesne at Avondale, which, as 
already stated, is laid out in forestry demonstration 
plots, a wooded area of about 240 acres, to be worked 
in conjunction with the Avondale Forestry Station, 
to^ beeJ l : i Cq ?i red in , the neighbouring county of Wex- 
% • ““ached to the Dei.rtrtS 

ofcr enehtitons afford , farther opportunity 
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which might be planted with a view to meet a future 
demand for timber. No such opportunities have oc- 
curred, however, and in any case the present state of 
the Department’s funds renders it impossible for them 
to attempt to make any extensive purchases. 

To assist them in their forestry operations, the De- 
partment have appointed an advisory committee of 
persons interested in the subject. 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS. 

As already explained, when dealing with the work 
of the county agricultural instructor, part of his 
duty is .to carry out field demonstrations and ex- 
periments. The instructor himself for the most part 
initiates field demonstrations as well as a number of 
experiments suggested by the County Committee, or 
by the special needs of the locality.. In addition to 
these, it is part of his duty to carry out expressly on 
behalf of the Department a number of experiments 
on the manuring of crops, .as well as on new 
varieties of crops which may be described as official 
experiments. The plan of these experiments is set 
out in a printed document which can he supplied if 
desired. A very great deal of lime and money lia?e 
teen speni on similar experiments in other countries 
where each local authority or agricultural institution 
is engaged in such work, and where each devised and 
carried out its own set of experiments without any 
attempt at co-ordination. The result has been the 
compilation of an enormous mass of figures from 
which no general results can be drawn owing to the 
want of uniformity in the plan of experiments. 
When taking up similar work in Ireland the Depart- 
ment resolved to guard against a like result. Ac- 
cordingly, the schemes devised in 1901 have been 
repeated unchanged year by year in a constantly- 
increasing number of counties, and we are now able 
to' place before the farmers of Ireland a series of 
figures in which the Department feel some pride. 
These experiments are of a simple nature intended 
to teach in the most emphatic manner some of the 
most elementary, yet badly understood, principles of 
manures and manuring. Their results have been each 
year embodied in leaflets which have been distributed 
over the country, and they have also formed the sub- 
jects of a long series of lectures by the itinerant 
agricultural instructors. The Department are con- 
vinced that the influence of the results of these, along 
with the improvement of the system of manuring 
crops in Ireland, and on the great increase that has 
taken place in the use .and proper -application of 
artificial manures to the land justifies every penny 
that has been spent on county agricultural instruc- 
tion.. It will not be attempted to explain the prin- 
ciples on which these experiments are based, or on the 
results which have been arrived at. These furnish- 
material for an extensive course of lectures, and are, 
therefore, not suited for the present occasion. Suffice 
it to say, however, that the results are most con- 
clusive, and will form a standard of reference for all 
time. It may be pointed out that manure manu- 
facturers are now making up their blends in accord- 
ance with the teachings of these experiments. It is- 
not claimed that these experiments cover the whole 
ground, but what has been attempted has been done 
thoroughly 'and completely, and it is now intended to- 
start another series which will be carried out in the 
same manner, but which will have for its object the 
solution of a different set of problems. The experi- 
ments already made cover the principal crops of the 
farm, viz., oats, potatoes, mangels, turnips and faay- 
Anyone interested in the manuring of crops will 
find the results of the experiments not merely in- 
structive, -but the safest guide that has ever been 
offered to the country. 

BARLEY GROWING. 

Experiments on the cultivation of barley have not 
been included among those to which reference has 
been made. The subject of barley-growing is one in 
which the well-known firm of Messrs. Arthur Guin- 
ness, Son and po., Ltd., are specially interested, and 
as this firm desired that the barley experiments should 
be conducted on particular lines, and as they have con- 
tributed two-thirds of the whole cost, considerable at- 
tention has been given to their recommendations. The 
experiments are -mainly directed towards determining 
the best variety of barley for brewing purposes. A 
special expert is engaged who gives his whole time 
to the subject, and the experiments have mainly 
taken the form of cultivation of a number of different 
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varieties of barley, the trial of different manures. 
The produce of the plots is afterwards treated in an 
experimental brewhouse on Messrs. Guinness’s pre- 
mises. As the experiments now stand, we have ar- 
rived at a conclusion that one barley yields better 
results than all others, and the experiment is now 
■being directed towards determining the best district 
from which Irish farmers should get the seed of this 
quality. 


EARLY POTATO-GROWING. 


IRISH SEED POTATOES IX EXGLAND. APPENDIX IV. 

The Department have recently carried their experi- 
ments into England and "Wales, where they have 
shown that Irish seed yields as good crops as Scottish 
seed, and that it is greatly superior to seed raised in 
England. The results of these experiments have led 
to the formation of an Irish potato-growers’ society, 
the object of which is to develop a trade in seed 
potatoes with England. 


In addition to encouraging improvement in the 
existing crops grown in the country, the Department 
have sought to introduce a few new industries, either 
agricultural or subsidiary to ordinary agricultural 
practice — these are — early potato-growing, fruit-grow- 
ing ; fruit and vegetable drying tand preserving, 
peat-making, tobacco-growing, cheese-making, and the 
cramming and fattening of poultry. 

A brief survey of the agriculture of Ireland, which 
was made in 1900, convinced the Department that, com- 
pared with the conditions under which early potato- 
growing was carried on so profitably in parts of Scot- 
land, and in one, or perhaps two, districts of Ireland, 
the conditions prevailing in many other parts of 
Ireland were far more favourable for this industry. 
The production of early potatoes, however, is more in 
the nature of market gardening than ordinary agri- 
culture, and requires enterprise, a readiness to adopt 
new methods, and business capacity. Part of the cul- 
tivation of the potato must be done in boxes in the 
house during the winter months. Where the situation 
is favourable, the land well manured, the seed 
properly prepared, the crop suitably harvested and 
marketing facilities good, very remunerative prices 
can be obtained ; while the land is cleared sufficiently 
early to enable an ordinary farm crop to be taken off 
the field during the same season. The action of the 
Department has been confined to surveying the 
country for suitable districts, supplying free of charge 
small quantities of seed and manure for demonstra- 
tion purposes, giving technioal advice in the growing 
and harvesting of the crop and putting the growers 
into touch with the various markets. Some very ex- 
cellent results have been obtained from this crop in 
Ireland. In four districts now a number of farmers 
know the business thoroughly ; the profitable nature 
of the crop has been amplv demonstrated, and it now 
only remains to be seen what the farmers will do for 
themselves. Hitherto the cost of growing this crop in 
Ireland has been very high, due to the comparatively 
small area yet under crop, the want of experience, 
unnecessary cost of seed and distance from market. 
Reports of each year’s operations have appeared in 
the Department’s Journal. 

The work of the Department in this direction has 
attracted considerable attention in the British potato 
markets, and several centres of early potato-growing 
in Great Britain are becoming uneasy with regard to 
the competition from Ireland. 


BOXING ORDINARY SEED POTATOES. 

The Department have also tested the effect of treat- 
ing the ordinary main crop potato of the country in 
a manner similar to that of the early potato crop, 
that is to say, by boxing the seed for a period before 
it is planted. This system has been experimented on 
by the. county instructors all over Ireland, and 
has been extraordinarily successful. The system 
of boxing potatoes has been used to such an 
eitietrt, and is increasing so rapidly, that the making 
fh® trays or boxes for the treatment of the seed, 
which at first had to be imported, has now become 
an industry in the country, and indeed so well and 
cheaply can they be made here that large quantities 
of them are now exported to the early potato-growing 
districts of Great Britain by Irish box-makers. 

The experiments, which have now extended over 
three seasons, show conclusively that by boxing an 
of two tons per statute acre may be safely 
rehed on. This increase is equal to about £4 per 
statute acre, while the boxes cost only 35s. per statute 
Rcre, .and with care will last many years. Many 
leading farmers have now adopted this new system, 
blot only does it yield a larger crop, but by bringing 
“6 crop to maturity earlier than under the old 
system damage from blight is- very much reduced. 


YRUIT GROWING. 

In dealing with the work of the local committees, 
some of the efforts which the Depaitment have made 
to encourage fruit-growing in Ireland have been re- 
ferred to. The establishment at the Albert Agricul- 
tural College. Glasnevin, of a horticultural school for 
the training of experts and instructors to work under 
the county authorities, and the work of these authori- 
ties in connection with the Horticultural schemes, the 
sale of fruit trees at cost price to farmers, and the 
inspection of fruit trees for the prevention and cure of 
disease have been mentioned. These are, however, 
mainly intended to encourage cottage gardening and 
fruit-growing for home consumption. 

It is now intended to deal with the work which 
the Department have been and are still administering 
centrally. In parts of the North of Ireland fruit 
is grown as an ordinary farm crop. With a view 
to determining the capabilities of other districts 
of the country in this direction a survey has been made 
by a horticultural expert and a comparison made of the 
conditions in non-fruit-growing districts of Ireland 
with those in the fruit-growing districts both of Ireland 
, and of Great Britain. The Department further or- 
ganised at Cork in 1902, and at Dublin in 1904, 
a large show of Irish-grown fruit. These shows were 
made the occasion for bringing together fruit mer- 
chants from Great Biitain and Ireland, Irish fruit 
growers and those who have a special knowledge of 
this branch of horticulture. The conclusion arrived at 
was that Ireland was particularly suited for the grow- 
ing of certain classes of fruits, particularly apples, 
not merely for home production and consumption, 
but as a regular farm crop for the British markets. 
The problem then arose as to how this fact could be 
best demonstrated in the non-fruit-growing districts. 
It is obviously impossible for the small farmer to com- 
pete in the British markets with the produce from his 
small garden. It is equally impossible to make an 
impression by merely marketing the produce of a num- 
ber of gardens. What is wanted is the produce of a 
large well-managed area of fruit, of the proper 
varieties, well grown, properly packed and marketed 
on the most up-to-date conditions. To secure this the 
Department, with the concurrence of the Agricul- 
tural Board undertook to supply, free of cost, fruit 
trees in twenty-acre lots at a limited number of 
selected centres. Each plot to be one statute acre 
in extent, provided twenty farmers, each growing one 
acre, were prepared, at their own expense, to fence 
the land, plant the trees, care for them, pack and 
market the fruit in accordance with the instructions 
of an expert whose whole time was placed at their 
disposal for a period of five years. It is also a 
condition of the experiments that the farmer keeps 
an accurate record of all expenditure and receipts 
in connection with his plot, and this information will 
be available for others who desire to take up fruit- 
growing on commercial lines. During this period 
the Department undertook to pay half tne carriage of 
the produce to any market in the United Kingdom. 
Under this scheme over 100 acres have been planted. 
The produce of the orchards which were first planted 
in 1903 has been placed successfully on the market. 

In connection with this work the Department have 
also given a very great deal of attention to establish- 
ing a system of grading fruit for the market as well as 
to the choice of standard packages. These are now 
made by the Irish box-makers. To encourage their use 
the Department insisted on the fruit forwarded to their 
shows being packed in them ; and they will be used in 
the marketing of the fruit from the special fruit 
plots which have been alluded to. The Department 
have published full particulars regarding this system 
of packing which has been highly approved of by the 
fruit merchants and which has been, adopted by hor- 
ticultural societies in Great Britain as the best system 
in vogue. 
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FETJIT AND VEGETABLE BUYING AND PBESEEYING. 

While there is an excellent opportunity for growing 
fruit as a farm crop in Ireland, it is only possible to 
do so successfully if the aim is the production of the 
maximum amount fit for sale in large towns for im- 
mediate consumption. If fruit-growing as an industry 
were properly established there must naturally be 
produced at the same time a quantity of second and 
third-class fruit for the preservation of which in 
some form or another provision must be made. The 
Department, therefore, gave a good deal of con- 
sideration to the possibility of starting industries 
for the disposal of second-class fruit in such districts 
where fruit is grown. There is only one outlet for 
the inferior soft fruits, viz., jam-making, and for 
apples, cider-making, an industry which had all but 
died out in Ireland. Jam-making, however, already 
existed in the country, and in one district — Drogheda 
— where a large quantity of fruit was grown and 
where no means were available for disposing of the 
second-class products, the Department encouraged the 
establishment of a co-operative jam factory, and went 
so far as to grant a loan to the promoters for the 
erection of the necessary equipment. Unfortunately, 
however, the business did not turn out a success. In 
the meantime the Department had devoted attention 
to other forms of fruit-preserving which did not 
already exist in Ireland and to which, therefore, 
no exception could be taken on the score of competition 
with private enterprise, nor was there any legal ob- 
jection from the point of view of the Act, this being 
an industry subsidiary to agriculture. The industry 
took the form of preserving or drying whole fruit, 
and for this purpose the Department established at 
Portadown, which is in the vicinity of a large fruit- 
growing area, a properly equipped factory, engaged 
a technical staff, and interested a number of local 
capitalists in the concern. The business, at first, of 
the Department was to demonstrate the methods, to 
test the products in the different markets, and to train 
foremen and workers. When this had been accom 
plished it was the Department’s intention to hand the 
concern over to be worked by private capital. The 
factory was worked by the Department for two years. 
During the first season the concern was little more than 
a school and a great many difficulties had to be over- 
come, the chief of which was that machinery had to 
be erected for the manufacture of tins for canning the 
fruit. In the second year, however, the workers 
having been fairly well trained, a large quantity of 
fruits were preserved and placed on the market. At 
this time serious objections were raised by the grocery 
and confectionery trade as to the Department’s alleged 
competition, and having regard to the fact that the 
Department had accomplished their object, they in- 
vited a number of private firms to take up these 
industries and offered them the free use for one or 
two years of the experts and workers whom the De- 
partment had trained. The result briefly is as fol 


The tin-making plant was disposed of on favourable 
terms to a firm in Belfast who now make this class 
of goods for fruit preservers. Three jam-making firms 
have added fruit preserving to their business, and 
another has undertaken the drying of vegetables on a 
large scale. A company was formed who built a fac- 
tory and took over the Department’s cider-making plant, 
and finally the Department, having taken over the 
unsuccessful jam factory at Drogheda and running it 
86480,1 01 two as a fruit preserving business, 
sold the concern to a company who are now running it 
as a fruit preserving and jam manufactory. The De- 
partment have also assisted in the revival of the cider- 
making industry in the South of Ireland by the giving 
°f *“ e . services °* experienced cider makers free of 
charge for one season. 


CHEESE-MAKING. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Ireland is pi 
eminently a dairying country, cheese is not one of h 
exports. That this product is an article which 
made in great quantities in England and Scotlai 
where the conditions are less favourable than in Ii 
land was a fact which the Department early in i 
career made careful inquiries into, and they foui 
that an extraordinary idea prevailed that Irish mi 
could not be made into cheese. To uproot this id( 
and to demonstrate the process of cheese-making t] 
Department rented a farm in County Cork and pr 
ceeded to equip thereon a cheese-making dairy. Th 


dairy has been at work for six years, during which 
time nearly all the milk of the farm has been con- 
verted into cheese, which has been sold at excellent 
prices mainly in the Glasgow market, where its quality 
has been pronounced to be excellent. The Department 
have not, however, attempted to urge on Irish farmers 
the general adoption of this industry for the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

1. Much more technical skill is required in the 
manufacture of cheese than in the case of butter, and 
we have not yet arrived at a stage when it can be said 
with confidence that those engaged in the dairying 
industry in Ireland have a high technical training. 

2. The manufacture of cheese requires not only 
greater technical skill, but stricter cleanliness than is 
required in butter-making. 

3. The risk in the manufacture of cheese is greater, 
and more capital is required than in the manufacture 
of butter, owing to the fact that cheese has to be 
stored for some months to ripen before it can be sold 
and converted into cash. 

4. While cheese can be successfully made in factories 
the highest qualities are made in private dairies, 
the great majority of which in Ireland are not large 
enough to warrant the expense of a proper cheese- 
making equipment. 

5. Finally, cheese-making is incompatible with the 
rearing of store cattle, as there is no bye-product as 
in the case of butter-making on which calves can be 
reared, and the Irish farmer is so wedded to calf 
rearing and cattle dealing that so long as he can live 
at this industry it would be very difficult to induce 
him to undertake cheese-making, which though more 
profitable requires much harder work and closer per- 
sonal attention. A few people have started the in- 
dustry and sufficient has been done to demonstrate 
that first-class cheese can be manufactured in Ireland, 
and that it can be easily and quickly introduced as 
an industry in the event of the collapse of the store 
stock or the butter trade. 

The price obtained for the milk when made into 
cheese has proved to be much higher than could have 
been obtained if it were applied to rearing calves, 
and more than could be got for butter-making. It 
has averaged between 5 d. and 6 d. per gallon, exclusive 
of the value of the bye-product whey, which is reckoned 
to be equal to £l per cow, and to cover the cost of 
manufacture. 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION. 

The question of the growth of tobacco as a farm 
crop in Ireland was taken up in this country by the 
Department in 1900. A French expert was obtained 
in 1901, and tobacco was grown on small plots in ten 
centres, and the crops cured at one of the Department’s 
farms. The results of these experiments showed that 
tobacco which could be manufactured into a smoking 
mixture could be grown in Ireland. To induce far- 
mers to grow- the crop on a commercial scale, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has, on the recommen- 
'v 1 ^ ie D e P ar taient, agreed to allow a rebate of 
the duty for a period of ten years, amounting to Is. 
per lb., to certain farmers recommended by the De- 
partment. In 1904, the Department secured for the 
season the services of an American expert, and they 
have now been fortunate in securing the services for 
five years of another American expert who will give 
his whole time to this work. The Department have 
erected. a t great expense, three curing barns. In 
ltfUG, thirty-nine acres were grown. In 1906, the area 
was seventy-seven and a half acres, while in 1907 the 
maximum area allowed, viz., 99, will probably be 


THE PEAT INDUSTET. 

The Department have given special attention to 
the question of the utilisation of bogs in Ireland, 
liieir operations have been directed to two aspects of the 
question, viz., the manufacture of fuel and the manu- 
facture of peat moss litter. Continental methods have 
been carefully studied and reported upon, and such 
improvements on existing Irish methods as appeared 
10 -i 6 . -D e P ar tment to be advantageous, have been, 

or will be, demonstrated. More than one Continental 
expert has been employed to examine Irish bogs, and 
acting on their advice the Department rented a box 
in the centre of Ireland where they have erected peat 
iuel machinery and demonstrated the most successful 
ocntmental process. 
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FATTENING OF POULTRY. 

This special work has already been referred to, and 
comprises the training of experts at the Department’s 
poultry station at Avondale, the payment for one year 
of an expert in cases where private capital is invested 
in the business, and assistance in marketing the pro- 
duce. 

In all these sections of agricultural work controlled 
direct from the central offices the assistance of the 
Department is confined to the following : — Demon- 
stration of the process; education of the workers; 
supplying of technical advice ; granting of loans where 
the Department are legally empowered to do so ; and 
assistance in marketing the produce. 

Reference will now be made to some work which has 
been undertaken by the central authority in connection 
with the dairying industry. The work which has been 
done to encourage and improve home dairying under 
the local authorities has already been described. The 
improvement in the management of creameries, how- 
ever, is a subject which has, so far, been administered 
fiom the central offices. 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANAGEMENT OP CREAMERIES. 

There are now in Ireland many hundreds of cream- 
eries, which are either co-operative, joint stock, or 
proprietary concerns. The creamery system has been 
submitted to a great deal of criticism, on the somewhat 
strange plea that it reduces labour at the farm, and 
that it has an injurious effect upon the stock. The 
latter will be dealt with presently, and as to the 
former, it it not considered necessary to discuss the 
general question of the suitability of creameries. They 
are now an institution, and it is clearly the duty of 
the Department to leave no stone unturned in order to 
improve the quality of the product by every means in 
their power. These creameries are by no means what 
they ought to be, nor do they compare at all favourably 
with the creameries of some other countries. There 
can be no doubt whatever that if the milk were supplied 
and handled at the creamery under proper conditions 
there is no country in the world which could turn out 
a more marketable commodity. Nevertheless, while 
some of the Irish butter is excellent, and commands a 
high price, a great portion is often far from what it 
could be. The managers of the creameries are, no 
doubt, often blamed for this state of things, but it is 
only fair to them to say that they have had little 
opportunity so far of receiving a good practical or tech- 
nical training ; they are badly paid ; the equipment 
provided for them is often very defective, and the milk 
is often supplied in a very unclean and unsatisfactory 
condition, for which the manager has seldom a remedy, 
seeing that the supplier is oftentimes his master. 
Further, as the milk is nearly all produced in summer, 
the manager loses his customers in winter, when 
the creamery is often closed. The Department have 
no power to compel the farmers to supply milk in 
winter, or to supply clean milk ; neither have they 
power to compel owners of creameries to provide better 
equipment, but they have taken steps which are cal- 
culated to effect a great improvement in this important 
industry, and these have been now embodied in a 
general scheme, copies of which can be supplied if re- 
quired. This scheme, which is estimated to cost for the 
present year (1906) a sum of about £6,000, voted by the 
Agricultural Board, comprises — (a) inspection and regis- 
tration of creameries and auxiliaries ; (6) supervision 
by visiting instructors ; (c) winter courses in dairy 
technology for managers ; (d) an annual examination 
for creamery managers’ certificates ; and (e) surprise 
butter competitions. Brief reference will be made to 
each of these heads in the order given. 

Inspection and Registration. — Two inspectors are em- 
ployed on this work. Each year the owners of all 
creameries are invited to apply to the Department to 
have their management recognised as efficient, and as 
suitable for the training of pupils. As a result of this 
inspection, the Department publish a register of well- 
managed creameries, and most managers are ambitious 
to have their creameries included in this list. A 
large number of creameries offer their management for 
inspection and registration, and the Department’s 
inspectors are instructed to examine into their 
methods, book-keeping, buildings, equipment, and 
suitability for training pupils. A list of registered 
creameries, for last year will be found in the printed 
scheme. 


Supervision. — In addition to the two inspectors, appendix IV. 
the Department also employ four travelling instruc- - — 

tors in dairying (now to be increased in number), 
whose duty it is to visit periodically and in rotation 
the creameries which apply for their services for the 
purpose of giving technical advice on all the opera- 
tions connected with creamery management. Al- 
together 320 creameries are at present on the list of 
those visited by the instructors. Of these creameries 
166 are entered for registration this year. 

Special Courses of Instruction. — The programme at 
the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, has been 
so arranged as to> suit students who intend to become 
creamery managers, and the Department encourage in- 
tending managers to take out these courses. In ad- 
dition, they have during the winter, when the cream- 
eries are mostly closed, special courses in engineering, 
bacteriology and dairy technology. This year three 
courses, each attended by about thirty managers, and 
each lasting three weeks, have been arranged. The 
Department pay the expenses of the managers to and 
flora Dublin, and give a maintenance allowance of 
£2 when in attendance at the course. The instruction 
is, of course, free. 

The provision of a special school for the instruction 
of creamery managers has often been under the con- 
sideration of the Department. Such a school, however, 
would necessitate the running of a creamery by the 
Department, a class of work which it is not desirable 
should be undertaken by a Government Department. 

There is such a large annual demand for apprentices 
that it would require a huge creamery to accommodate 
them all if they were to receive training in the working 
of the machinery and in business management. Again, 
there has been such a demand for agricultural teachers 
that the Department’s scientific staff have had more 
than they could properly accomplish in the training 
of teachers of purely agricultural subjects. Finally, 
the Department are of opinion that the best method 
of training creamery managers is the system under 
which young men are taken for the purpose by the 
best-equipped creameries and taught their business by 
managers who have already had a good technical train- 
ing. A few such creameries have already adopted this 
plan, and it ought to be the ambition of every creamery 
manager to have his creamery sufficiently well-managed 
to become practically a school. 

Creamery Managers' Certificates. — In order to en- 
courage private study among managers, and to set up 
a standard at which they might aim, the Department 
annually hold an examination, the syllabus of which 
is set forth in the scheme. On the result of this ex- 
amination a provisional certificate is awarded to those 
who succeed in attaining a certain standard. A full 
creamery manager’s certificate is awarded to successful 
candidates who, during the season immediately pre- 
ceding the examination, have managed registered 
creameries. This certificate can be obtained by the 
holder of a provisional certificate When he has man- 
aged a creamery for a period of twelve months to the 
satisfaction of the Department. The full certificates 
are renewable annually, provided the holders continue 
to manage their creameries to the satisfaction of the 
Department. 

Surprise Butter Competitions. — The objects of these 
competitions are to induoe creamery managers, as well 
as the dairymaids in the creameries, to give every 
attention to the details of packing the butter, and par- 
ticularly to absolute cleanliness in every stage of the 
work. The competitions are conducted in the following 
manner : — On not more than eight and not less than 
five occasions during the season the Department for- 
ward, without notice, a telegram to each manager 
entered for competition requesting him to send to an 
address in Dublin a box or packet of butter, made on 
the day on which the telegram is despatched. The 
butter is housed in a store in Dublin, and four judges, 
three of whom are usually representatives of the prin- 
cipal markets of Great Britain and one from Ireland, 
are invited to examine the butter, and award prizes 
on a specified scale of points. The Department award 
£2 each to the first prize lots, and £1 each to the second 
prize lots. The butter is sold after the competition. 

The creameries are paid for the butter at the current 
market rates for the various classes of butter, as deter- 
mined by the judges. To the dairymaid who made each 
first prize lot of butter a sum of 10$. is also awarded. At 
the end of the season the manager obtaining the highest 
number of prizes is awarded £10, the second £6, and 
2C ’ 
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appendix IV. the third £4. To these competitions the Department 
— bring a large number of creamery managers in order 
that they may have an opportunity of seeing and com- 
paring the various butters submitted for competition, 
the Department paying in part their expenses in all 
cases. Advantage is also taken of these competitions 
to ascertain by analysis the quality of the butter from 
the various districts. 


OTHEE METHODS OF IMPKOVING CREAMERIES. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Department assist 
creamery management in the following ways: — 

1. By undertaking investigations into the methods 
of improving butter-making. This is usually carried 
on by their inspectors in conjunction with some of the 
leading creamery managers. 

2. Furnishing copies of plans and specifications for 
buildings and machinery. A copy of the leaflet 
issued on this subject is submitted herewith. 

3. Experiments and investigations into the disposal 
of creamery sewage. These investigations have mostly 
taken the form of the application of the septic tank 
■ystem for the disposal of creamery sewage. Extensive 
experiments of this nature have been in operation for 
several years in the North of Ireland at the Depart- 
ment’s expense, with very gratifying results. 

4. Loans for the erection of Pasteurising plant. A 
number of such loans have been issued, and are being 
satisfactorily repaid in most cases. 

5. Investigation with reference to the best kind of 
butter package. For this purpose the Department held 
a conference with box and keg makers, and creamery 
managers, as a result of which investigations are at 
present in progress. 

6. Investigations are also being made as to the use 
of pure cultures of bacteria in the ripening of cream. 


OUTBREAKS OF DISEASE IN ANIMALS. 

With the administration of the Diseases of Animals 
Act the Agricultural Branch is not concerned. To 
it, however, belongs the duty of investigating out- 
breaks of disease in' stock which occur from time to 
time. County Committees have not yet added an in- 
structor of veterinary hygiene to those which they 
already employ. So far they have been content to 
avail themselves of ia veterinary surgeon whom the 
Department has regularly employ^ to give lectures on 
the subject and to investigate outbreaks of disease. 

The principal investigation which has so far been 
made in this direction is that connected with white 
scour in calves, which some years ago assumed alarm- 
ing proportions in County Limerick and the neigh- 
bouring counties. So serious was this matter that 
the Department undertook to make a special investi- 
gation of the cause, and for the purpose they availed 
themselves of the kind offer of the French Govern- 
ment to place at their disposal the services of the 
eminent veterinarian, the late Professor Nocard 
of Paris. They equipped a laboratory for him at 
Limerick where, assisted by a large stafl of experts, 
he carried out investigations on an extensive scale. 
The results showed that the disease which had 
hitherto been attributed to the creameries, was 
entirely due to the presence of a micro-organism 
which is found about unclean premises, and enters 
the circulation system of the calf at the time of 
birth . ^ A staff of instructors was employed by the 
Department to demonstrate the method of treatment 
°f tiie animals which Professor Nocard recommended, 
with the result that the treatment wias proved to be 
highly successful. The Department also rented a 
farm on which all the calves had previously died of 
the disease, but they were entirely successful in de- 
monstrating Professor Nooard’s findings, and utterly 
disproved the fallacy that the disease was due to the 
skim milk supplied by the creameries. 

A serious outbreak of a somewhat similar character 
occurred some years ago in the County Wexford and 
was brought before the notice of the Department at a 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture. The Agri- 
cultural Board voted the necessary funds for the 
equipment of a cattle infirmary in the county and 
for the placing of a highly-qnalified veterinary sur- 
geon in charge of the investigations. These dnvesti- 
gations are at present in progress, and the results 
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A new method of treatment for the prevention of 
what is known in Scotland as “ Braxy,” and in 
Ireland as “ Redwater” in sheep have been reported. 
The Department are engaged in an extensive test of 
the merit of the alleged preventive. If successful it 
will confer a great boon on sheep-owners in the 
Wicklow, Antrim, and Donegal Mountains, where this 
form of disease is especially prevalent. 

Other serious outbreaks of disease causing great loss 
vo stock owners have been dealt with by the Depart- 
ment centrally, the principal of these are abortion, 
blackleg, redwater, and calf diphtheria, but it is not 
proposed to enter into the details of the investigations 
of these diseases. 


TECHNICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


One of the functions which the Department’s officers 
are called upon to perform, and which has always 
been a serious claim upon their time, is that of reply- 
ing to queries from farmers with regard to the practical 
operations of the farm. During the first years of 
the Department’s work the Assistant Secretary under- 
took this work with the help of the agricultural in- 
spectors. As itinerant instructors were appointed, 
it was hoped that farmers would apply to them for 
information instead of to the central office, but al- 
though these instructors themselves replied last year 
to something like 25,000 communications, the de- 
mand in this direction on the Department’s staff 
increases rather than diminishes. Nothing reflects 
more accurately the great amount of thought that 
is being stirred up in the agricultural community 
of Ireland than the demand which exists, and which 
is annually increasing, for information of this kind. 
These questions deal mainly with agricultural sub- 
jects, and may be roughly classed as follows: — Live 
stock, crops, soils, manures and feeding stuffs, dairy- 
ing poultry, horticulture, &c. 

In many cases the Department seek to supply this 
want by sending pioneer lecturers to districts where 
special advice seems necessary. These lectures, 
which are independent of those given by itinerant 
instructors, are paid for wholly by the Department, 
although the local arrangements are made by the 
county secretaries. About 500 such lectures were 
given last year. 


Another evidence of the interest which is being 
aroused in the country upon agricultural subjects is 
the demand which exists for literature dealing with 
farm operations. From time to time the Department 
are so inundated with demands for information on 
some special subject that it has been found necessary 
to prepare a special leaflet to allay the demand on 
such a subject. Great care is taken in the prepara- 
tion and issue of these leaflets. The leaflets which 
Have been issued so far are shown in the list sub- 
mitted herewith. While they are prepared by the 
Agricultural Branch, they are distributed by another 
branch of the Department which reports that of 
each issue no less than 12,000 have to be sent to 
pereons who expect to be supplied with each leaflet 
as it is published. 
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POTATO SPRAYING. 

Similarly with regard to potato-spraying, the De- 
partment have made arrangements that farmers, for 
the sum of threepence, can have a sample of copper 
sulphate or carbonate of soda analysed, these being 
the materials used for potato spraying. 

The Department have taken further steps to bring 
seasonal operations before the notice of farmers. They 
have arranged for 1,800 notice boards to be exhibited 
at the various police barracks throughout the country 
to which are affixed posters issued by the Department 
dealing with seasonal operations, and urging far- 
mers to take proper action in due time. 

There are many other operations which the Agricul- 
tural Branch undertake, which need not be referred to 
in detail, such for example as the granting of loans 
for the erection of village halls, &c. 


Working of the Act in Congested Districts. 


The figures which have been submitted, showing 
the amount of work undertaken by the County 
Committees during the last six years, are a 
complete justification for the system of ad- 
ministration through local representative bodies. 
In the early years progress was slow, but as 
the procedure became understood there has been a 
rapid increase in the volume as well as in the quality 
of the work done. Of the thirty-three County Com- 
mittees only one or two have held back, while in all 
the others there has been an increase not only in the 
work as a whole, but in every section of it. 

In this part of the evidence attention is directed 
specially to the seven counties mainly congested, viz., 
Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, Leitrim, Roscommon, Galway 
and Kerry. For the sake of clearness Cork and Clare 
are omitted, as the non-congested portions of these 
two counties being very high, to include them would 
only obscure the picture. 

The system adopted by the Department with 
regard to these counties was in the early years 
the same as for the whole of the rest of 
Ireland, viz., the administration of schemes through 
the local authorities. But in these districts there are 
difficulties to be overcome which did not present them- 
selves in the rest of the country, and if the County 
Committees of these seven counties, notwithstanding 
these difficulties, have made progress proportionate 
to that of other counties, there is the more credit dne 
to them. As a matter of fact it may be said at once 
that notwithstanding the special difficulties of the 
situation, the progress in the work that has been at- 
tained in all these counties — as will be shown 
directly by figures— will bear comparison with that of 
other counties where the people live under more 
favourable conditions. 


There are two distinct periods to be considered — 
first the period before, and secondly, the period since 
1904. Any representative institution which could 
come through the complications and confusion which 
arose owing to the wording of the Act creating the 
Department, must have in it a vitality capable of 
surmounting any administrative difficulty that can 
possibly arise. The difficulty was caused by what 
appears to have been an oversight in the drafting of 
the Act of 1899. It has already been referred to by 
the Vice-President of the Department, and need only 
very briefly mentioned here. The situation was 
ri'/vT/™ Department’s agricultural endowment of 
ilOOjOOO was ear-marked for the non -conges ted por- 
tions of Ireland, and could not therefore be applied 
an T . aiea scheduled as congested. Neither could 
the Department apply funds to a district in 
respect of which a rate was not Taised for 
the purposes of their Act. But the unit of 

area adopted in scheduling a district as con- 
gested (an electoral division) was not co-exten- 
sive with the unit of rating under the Local Govern- 
ment Act (a rural district). Some way had to be 
found out of the difficulty, and it was accordingly 
de cide d to raise the rate for the purpose of the De- 
partment’s work over the non-oongested and mainly 
1 ’^!T llge ? €d ™F al and to exclude the con- 

gested and mainly congested rural districts. 


In accordance therewith the non-congested portions appendix 
of the mainly congested rural districts were ex- — 
eluded from the rate and from the purview of the 
County Committee, while the congested portions of 
the mainly non-congested districts were rated, but 
could receive no funds from the Department. To obviate 
this difficulty as far as possible, the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board agreed to contribute pro rata in respect 
of the congested portions of the areas included in the 
districts over which a rate was raised. This arrange- 
ment, which was the only practical one in the circum- 
stances, gave rise to a great deal of correspondence 
between the three bodies concerned, viz., the Depart- 
ment, the Congested Districts Board and the County 
Committees of Agriculture. The County Committees’ 
schemes had to be sanctioned by the Congested Districts 
Board, as they were contributing in respect of the 
congested districts, while the whole schemes of the 
County Committees had likewise to be sanctioned by 
the Department. Lengthy correspondence was en- 
tailed by this procedure, and overlapping with the 
schemes of the Congested Districts Board in the con- 
gested portions of the mainly non-congested rural 
districts could not be avoided. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact that County Coun- 
cillors from the congested rural districts could attend 
meetings of the County Councils and if they thought 
proper vote against proposals for raising a rate, and 
so block all schemes in the non-congested portions of 
the county. Many members of County Committees 
failed to understand the meaning of the procedure, 
and the people of the localities concerned were wholly 
bewildered by it. 

In 1902 an Act was passed enabling County Councils 
to include all non-congested, and to exclude all con- 
gested, electoral divisions from the rate. The Con- 
gested Districts Board concluded that there were 
serious practical objections to two independent 
schemes lor similar work being carried concurrently 
in the same district, and they therefore intimated to 
the County Councils that in future the Board would 
discontinue their contribution towards schemes of the 
County 'Committees. 'In November of the following 
year, however, the Land Act came into operation, and 
Clause 85 of this Act repealed Section 18 of the Act 
of 1899. It was therefore no longer illegal for the 
Department to spend money in congested areas. It 
was obvious however, that if the Congested Districts 
Board and the County Committees continued to apply 
funds for the same purpose, overlapping and con- 
fusion, would arise. But this difficulty was obviated 
by the fact that the Congested Districts Board in 
October, 1903, decided that their funds, hitherto 
applied to agricultural development should in future 
be diverted from that purpose and be applied to the 
primary purpose of land purchase and the relief of 
congestion. 

This question has already been dealt with by the 
Vice.-President of the Department, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to go into it in great detail on the present 
occasion. The evidence that has been given, however, 
particularly that from Donegal, shows that many of 
the witnesses do not yet seem to fully understand the 
situation as it existed previous to or since 1904. 

Moreover, none of the witnesses in comparing the 
work of the County Committees and of the Congested 
Districts Board appeared to understand the arrange- 
ment which was come to with that Board in October, 

1903, and which is set forth in Mr. Wyndham’s 
minute which is printed in the Appendix to the First 
Report of the Royal Commission. In this connection, 
therefore, it may be permitted to ask the Commission, 
to bear in mind the following facts: — 

1. In 1904 the Congested Districts Board had been 
at work twelve years, and the County Committees 
only two or three years. 

2. The work of the seven. County Com- 
mittees is rapidly increasing in volume as 
will be shown presently. It would have been 
greater to-day but for (1) the confusion created 
by the operations of two public bodies dur- 
ing the first year, and (2) the fact that 
the people in those districts had for twelve years 
been accustomed to seek and obtain relief and assist- 
ance from a central department and that time must 
be given them to get accustomed to the change 
brought about by the introduction of representative 
institutions. 

3. The Congested Districts Board had a sum for 
the improvement of agriculture in the congested 
districts very much greater than that available to 
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appendix IV. County Committees. On agricultural develop- 

— ’ ment alone the Board spent £11,000 per annum, but 

only £2,000 of this sum was given to the Department 
to carry on the work. 

4. In Mr. Wyndham’s memorandum, to which 
reference has been made, it is stated that as “ the 
“primary work of the Congested Districts Board 
“ is completed further funds will be available for 
“ pushing on the secondary work of Agriculture and 
“Technical Instruction.” Until this policy has 
been carried out, or until the Department obtain 
funds from some other source, no comparison can 
be fairly instituted between the work of the County 
Committees and the work formerly done by the 
Congested Districts Board. 

5. The Congested Districts Board concurred in the 
policy outlined in the memorandum in question. 
In this document it is specifically stated that “ they 
“ (the congested districts) would have to surrender 
“ in respect of agricultural schemes a part of their 
“ right to preferential treatment ” until the pri- 
mary work of land purchase and relief of congestion 
had been effected. 


6. It was on this understanding, viz., that the 
congested districts would, for a time, have to forego 
part of their right to preferential treatment in re- 
spect of agricultural improvement and that in due 
course further funds would be “ available for push- 
“ ing on the secondary work of agriculture and 
“technical instruction," that the Agricultural 
Board agreed to the proposals contained in Mr. 
Wyndham’s minute. They were aware that the sum of 
£2,000 was quite inadequate to meet the additional 
contribution from the Department towards ex- 
penditure by local authorities in respect of the con- 
gested areas, but in order to simplify procedure and 
to remove one of the greatest barriers to progress, 
viz., the confusion that has arisen in the minds of 
the people, the Agricultural Board cheerfully agreed 
to vote a sum to make the county schemes complete. 

7. A comparison has also been made between the 
work of the Parish Committees and that of the 
County Committees. Parish Committees, however, 
have been in existence for five or six years, and 
their work was not considered successful at first — 
not until the people had become accustomed to the 
scheme. Moreover, the Congested Districts Board 
spend in congested areas as much on their Parish 
Committee scheme alone (£11,245), as the seven 
County Committees receive in contributions from 
the Department (£10,682) to spend oil their ten 
schemes in both the congested and non-congested dis- 
tricts. Indeed the joint fund in County Mayo for 
ten schemes amounts only to £2,745, while the Con- 
gested Districts Board vote for the Parish Com- 
mittee scheme in that county a sum of £3,450. 


In this connection it should be stated that the Agri- 
cultural Board never for a moment contemplated tliat 
the Congested Districts Board would divert co Parish 
Committees for agricultural development any portion 
of the funds, which it was stated in Mr. Wyndham’s 
minute were firstly to be applied to the “ primary 
work of land purchase and the relief of congestion,” 
and according as this work was being completed, were 
secondly to be “ available for pushing on the 
secondary work of agriculture and technical instruc- 
tion. In justice to the Department and to the Agri- 
cultural Board, it is hoped that the members of the 
Commission will have due regard to these facts, which 
appear to have been wholly absent from the minds 
of many of the witnesses who have already given evi- 


There can be no doubt, however, as to the nature 
of the arrangement which was come to in 1903 be- 
tween the Congested Districts Board on the one hand 
and the Department and the Agricultural Board on 
nimte « perfectly dear, 
and that it waa dearly interpreted by the Eepart- 
ment and the Agncnltaral Board i. shown bf the 
reply ot the Vice-Preadent as well a. the ndnnte 
? f gI !Si tara ;.? 0 “ 1 at *>“>" meeting on the 
19th July, 1906, which is printed on page 272 of the 
K ““ r,I5t this Commission. 6 

for three seasons this arrangement has been in 
operation, and during that time the policy of the 
Department has been to develop their statutory rela 
the u 0U ? ty C ° mrnittees of Agriculture 7 The 
?S 7 ; t C0Un f 1 0£ i each ? f * he r0TUlti es has annually 
raised its rate and earned on a number of schemS 


applicable to the whole administrative county. It 
was apparent, at an early stage, however, that, owing 
to the previous history of the congested districts 
which had so long been accustomed to look to a 
central body for assistance, it would be necessary 
to supplement the work of the County Committees in 
the poorer districts. Accordingly the Agricul- 
tural Board provided additional funds, and the 
Department, through its inspectors, who ' are 
always in close touch with (he work of the 
County Committees have aided the poorer dis- 
tricts with schemes supplementary to those of the 
Committees. By this means districts, which would 
otherwise have been neglected, have received a certain 
amount of assistance. The funds at the disposal of 
the Department, however, for these supplementary 
schemes are far too limited to enable them to dupli- 
cate all the schemes of the County Committees, and 
it was therefore decided to confine the expenditure of 
such money as could be spared to that section of the 
work which was most appreciated, and which was 
likely to yield the most immediate return. No one 
will doubt that of all the schemes, that which made pro- 
vision for sires, particularly bulls and boars, is what 
the people most appreciate and require, and it has 
accordingly been mainly in the introduction of these 
sires, as well as stallions, jacks, and rams, that the 
Department have supplemented the County Com- 
mittees’ schemes. 

During the first year of the new arrangement the 
withdrawal of the money from the agricultural 
schemes was not so severely felt in the congested dis- 
tricts, as many of the bulls and boars supplied by the 
Congested Districts Board still remained there. As 
these sires diminished, however, the Department have, 
so far as circumstances permitted, introduced new 
sires to take their place. 

Year by year the pressing needs of these districts 
have been increasingly brought home to the Depart- 
ment. The inadequacy of the funds at their dis- 
posal has been represented to the Agricultural Board 
from time to time, and, in the firm belief that more 
ample funds will be forthcoming for the development 
of agriculture in these districts in the manner to be 
described in the third part of this evidence, the Agri- 
cultural Board, at their last meeting, to mark their 
appreciation of the needs of the districts, voted an 
additional sum of £4,000 for the current year. It 
must be pointed out, however, that the application of 
this sum for one year can have but little beneficial 
effect unless it is to be followed up by at least an equal 
grant in succeeding years. 

With regard to the other schemes, Sligo is the only 
county which has sufficiently advanced to start agri- 
cultural classes. Horticultural instruction is given 
in all the counties except Leitrim and Donegal ; Done- 
gal also is the only county which does not give instruc- 
tion in bee-keeping, poultry -keeping, and dairying; 
all the counties contribute to shows : and all but 
Kerry have a farm and cottage prize scheme. Most 
attention, however, has been given to the improvement 
of live stock, and with the exception of Mayo, which 
did not adopt the Act in the first year, all the 
counties have annually taken up the live stock scheme, 
and all have contributed to the prizes for stock at 
local shows. 

Of the schemes of the County Committees, 
the Department have supplemented those dealing with 
improvement of cattle, horses, and swine, and 
instruction in agriculture and bee-keeping. The 
schemes which have not been supplemented are in- 
struction in horticulture and butter -making, and the 
improvement of cottages and small farms by means 
of prizes. On the other hand the Department have 
rendered a certain amount of assistance which is not 
duplicated by County Committees, namely, the plac- 
ing out of forty-one jackasses and ninety-four rams, 
and the giving of loans for fencing. 

One form of instruction which is very necessary 
in these districts and for which special provision 
should be made is that which would have a direct 
effect upon the standard of living. Anticipating the 
time when, in accordance with Mr. Wyndham's 
minute, additional funds would be forthcoming for 
agricultural development in backward districts, the 
Department have started, by way of experiment and 
demonstration, two schools for girls — one at Lough- 
glynn and the other at Westport. The primary aim 
of these schools is to provide for a class of instruction 
which cannot be conveniently given by itinerant 
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teachers since it includes practical operations, such as 
gardening, milking, the rearing and feeding of 
poultry, calves, and pigs, and similar work, which is 
usually performed by the women of the house and 
which is included in the term farmyard-lore. At 
Loughglynn the girls attend during the day and re- 
turn to 'their homes in the evening. The objects and 
nature of this instruction will best be understood from 
the tentative scheme under which thd, school was 
.started. This is as follows: — 


Separation of cream, both on the old and new appendix IV 
systems. — 

Ripening cream and milk for churning. 

Butter-making. 

Making of rennet, curd, curd butter, soft "and 
hard cheese. 

Poultry-keeping : 

Rearing and general management of hens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys. 


Bean-an-Tighe Classes. 

1 . In certain districts, chiefly where there exists a 
large population of small farmers and cottagers, the 
Department are prepared to supplement itinerant in- 
struction in Agriculture, Dairying, Poultry-keeping, 
Horticulture, Bee-keeping, Rural Domestic Economy 
and Cottage Industries by assisting in the formation 
of Rural Centres where girls and young women may 
receive instruction and helpful guidance in their 
home work. 

2. A Rural Centre, for the purposes of this scheme, 
may be the home of a religious community or of a 
private individual, provided there be at least one 
woman in charge to act as superintendent, who is 
prepared to devote herself to developing improvement 
in the home life of the neighbourhood. She must 
possess a practical acquaintance with the needs of 
small farmers and cottagers, be likely to secure their 
•confidence and to be welcomed among them. 

3. The energies of the superintendent and her staff 
should be concentrated upon bettering the material 
■condition of the people, upon adding to the comfort 
and happiness of the home, upon increasing the love 
and respect of the people for their home and for their 
country-side, and generally upon raising economic 
efficiency and, in the case of rural holdings, upon 
counteracting the tendency to despise farm work and 
life. 

4. It must be no part of the work of the Centre to 
train girls as domestic servants or to fit them for the 
factory or shop, nor will the Department give finan- 
cial assistance where the girls do not return daily to 
their home. 

5. It will be the duty of the superintendent and her 
colleagues to encourage girls and young women to 
meet at the Centre and to interest themselves in the 
objects mentioned below. All should be welcomed, 
■even those who only occasionally seek information in 
difficulties of home management. 

6. Every phase of the activity of the Centre will 
be practical. The cream or milk required in the 
dairy for practical butter and cheese making, the 
poultry to be killed and dressed, the materials for the 
dishes to be cooked, the materials for new garments, 
and the clothes to be mended, washed ana ironed, 
should be brought by the girls themselves — each taking 
home the product of her labour. 

7. The duty of the superintendent and her col- 
leagues should not end with the work of the Centre 
itself. It should be supplemented by systematic visits 
to the homes wherever welcomed. 

8. When success attends the efforts of a superin- 
tendent and staff, the work should be stimulated by 
holding an annual show of the produce of the dairy, 
poultry runs, garden, and of articles of food and 
clothing prepared in the household. 

9. A Rural Centre, to be recognised for the pur- 
poses of this scheme, should aim at having the follow- 
ing accommodation: — 

(I.) A farm of twenty-five statute acres, with 
suitable houses for cows, calves and pigs. 

(II.) Houses and suitable runs for at least two 
breeds of fowl and for one breed of turkeys, one 
for geese, and one for ducks. 

(III.) A fruit and vegetable garden at least 
one-half statute acre in extent. 

IV. ) A dairy for butter and cheese making. 

V. ). A wash-house and ironing-room. 

(VI.) A kitchen, with at least two open hearths. 

A range is not required. 

(VII.) A room for sewing, knitting and cottage 
industries. 

10. The subjects of instruction should include: — 
Dairying: 

Feeding, milking and care of cows. 

Feeding and care of calves and young stock. 

Rearing, feeding and general management cf 
pigs. 


Gardening: 

The cultivation of vegetables, fruits and 
flowers. 

Cleaning and decoration of the home. 

Sewing, Knitting anil Mending: 

Making of clothes of all kinds for members of 
the family, either from new materials or 
from larger garments cut down. 

Mending of garments of every description worn 
by people in the district. 

Washing and Ironing: 

Washing and ironing clothes brought in for 
this purpose by the pupils. 

Cooking: 

Only those dishes should be taught which can 
be made from the products of the farm and 
garden, with an open hearth and the follow- 
ing utensils : — Pot oven, kettle, frying pan, 
griddle, pots, sauce-pans, bowls, enamelled 
baking dishes, spoons, forks and knives. 

Sick Nursing: 

Cleaning and disinfecting a sick room, use of 
simple home remedies for slight common ail- 
ments ; the cooking of invalid dishes. 

Home Industries: 

These should include any articles which can 
profitably be made in a cottage. 

11. The Centre will be under the immediate super- 
vision of the Department. A commencement may be 
made at any time with one or more of the subjects. 

In all cases the financial assistance of the Depart- 
ment will take the form of equipment or of payment 
of staff, or of both. 

That education of this nature for women is as essen- 
tial as practical education for the farmers themselves 
is a proposition which it is unnecessary to labour, as 
the Department are satisfied that it is one on which 
the Commission are fully agreed. The experiment at 
Loughglynn is proving a success, and a similar school 
should exist in every poor and populous district. 

The school at Westport is intended for residential 
as well as non-residential pupils. It has been found, 
however, that this school is not in sufficiently close 
proximity to small holdings to enable it to be as effec- 
tive as that at Loughglynn. The Department hope 
that the Commission will inspect these two schools in 
the course of their visits to the West. Below it is 
recommended that funds should be supplied for their 
multiplication in the congested districts. 


During the agricultural year 1905-6, which has just 
closed, the County Committees of the seven congested 
counties spent, out of the joint fund on agricultural 
schemes, a sum of £12,977, and for the current agri- 
cultural year sanction has been given for the expendi- 
ture of £17,039. Of this, the Department contribute 
£10,682, which includes the Congested Districts 
Board’s contribution of £2,000. During the agricul- 
tural year which has closed the Department spent on 
supplementary schemes £4,514, and for the current 
year the estimated expenditure was £5,700. As 
already stated, however, the Agricultural Board, at 
their meeting on the 9th January last, voted for one 
year, in order to show their appreciation of the needs 
of the Western districts,, a further sum of £4,000, to 
be spent on supplementary schemes of agricultural 
development — mainly instruction. The sum available 
for supplementary schemes in 1906-7 now amounts, 
therefore, to £9,700. The details of the County 
Schemes, on which it is proposed to spend £17,039, 
are similar to those for the rest of Ireland. The esti- 
mates for each county and each scheme are set out 
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appendix IV. in the general Table, pp. 192-3, as well as in the fol- 
— lowing series of Tables, which will give some indication 
of the extent, the distribution, and the cost of the 
work done or in progress under the County Com- 
mittees or directly under the Department. 

The actual schemes in operation, or to be put into 
operation, during the year by each of the County 
Committees are as follows : — 


Showing Schemes administered by County Committees 
in 1906-7. 


County. 

Scheme. 

Estimated 

Cost. 

DONEGAt, 

Live Stock, 

£ 


Prizes for Small Farms, 

600 


Subsidies to Shows, 

300 


Flax Improvement, 

200 

SLIGO. 

Winter Schools, . . 

200 


! Live Stock, 

575 


Horticulture, 

190 


Poultry Keeping, 

135 


Buttermaking, 

SO 


Subsidies to Shows, 

200 

Leitrim, m — 

Agricultural Instruction, .. 

350 


Live Stock, 

400 


Bee-Keeping, . . „ 

20 


Poultry Keeping, 

145 


Buttermaking, 

no 


Prizes lor Small Fairus, .. 

105 


Subsidies to Shows, 

no 

MATO, _ , .. 

Agricultural Instruction, . . 

350 


Live Stock, 

750 


Horticulture and Bee-Keeping, 

215 


Poultry Keeping. . . 

280 


B'ltterraakina, 

300 


Prizes for Small Farms, 

240 


Subsidies to Shows, 

250 


Flax Improvement, 

40 

Oaiwat, _ 

Agricultural Instruction, . . 

350 


Live Stock, 

975 


Horticulture and Bee-Keeping, 

259 


Ponltry Keeping, . . 

390 


Buttermaking, 

159 


Prizes for Small Farms, 

310 


Subsidies to Shows 

280 

Rosccmmo.v, _ 

Agricultural Instruction, .. 

350 


Live Stock, 

596 


Horticulture and Bee-Keeping, 

190 


Poultry Keeping, . . 

180 


Bntterm&Ung, 

120 


Prizes for Small Farms, 

187 


Subsidies to Snows, 

200 

Kerrt, .. 

Agricultural Instruction, . . 

350 


Lire Stock, 

1,000 


Horticulture and Bee-Keeping, 

175 


Ponltry Keeping, 

395 

1 

Buttcnnaklng, 

160 

1 

Subsidies to Shows, 

165 


Showing the Total Sums allocated and sanctioned 
for County Schemes in 1906-7, (a.) for the 33 
Counties ; and (b.) for the 7 Congested Counties 


Congested 

Counties 


Agricultural Instruction (itinerant), 
Agricultural Instruction (local schools), 
Poultry Keeping, .. 

Butter.naking, 

Horticulture and Bee-Keeping, 

Prizes for small farms and cottages. 
Live Stock, 

Prizes to stock at agricultural shows, 
Flax Improvement. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 
Administrative Expenses, .. 

Total, 

Rates, 

Department's Contribution, 


11,867 

3,043 


3.280 

5,147 


Showing the Annual Expenditure on County 
Schemes : — (a.) by the 33 County Committees, 
(6.) by the Committees of 7 Congested Counties, 
and (c.) by the Department direct on Supplemen- 
tary Schemes in the 7 Congested Counties since 
1904. 


Year. 

Expenditure. 

On 

County Schemes 
by 

thirty-three 

C'onnty 

Committees. 

On 

County Schemes 
by 

Committees 

of 

Counties 

containing 

Congested 

Areas. 

Department 
direct on 
Supplementary 
Schemes 
in the poorer 
parts of the 

Congested 

Counties. 


£ 

£ 

i 

1900-1, . . 

17,108 

3,285 

_ 

1901-2, . . 

35,209 

3,911 

_ 

1902-3, . . 

39,888 

6,755 

_ 

1903-4, .. 

53,377 

10,102 

_ 

1904-5, . . 

59,881 

11,719 

3,218 

1905-6, . . 

64,430 

12,977 

4,514 

1906-7, . . 

*80,229 

•17,039 

*9,700 


* Amount allocated and sanctioned. 


iS'T 1 , h 5. Talu ?? 0 ? , of ., the R , ,lral Districts in the whole of 
5 .' 7 ! me * that of tUe , valuat'on of the Rural Districts 
^ M ha ‘, e TS? .containing Congested Areas; 

- h , c Ru f» l Districts comprised in the seven 
SSSSlSffiia £ U£l3. tlw Talnatlon ol th. portion 


Showing the Expenditure in the Congested Areas of 
seven Congested Counties from 1904-5. 


Year. 

By County Committees on 
County Schemes. 

By 

Depart- 

additmnal 
special 
Schemes, j 

Totals. 

Rates. 

| OD°.B. 

From 

Depart- 

ment. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1904-5, 

1,312 

1,969 

— ■ 

3,243 

6.529J 

1905-6, 

1,453 

2,000 

180 1 

4,514 

S.147 , 

1906-7,* 

•1,900 

•2,000 

*1,100 

•9,700 



* Amount allocated and sanctioned. 
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Showing Cost of Special Work, supplementary to 
that of the County Committee, administered and 
paid for direct by the Department in 1905-6. 


| Salaries and Expenses of 
Overseers. 

Demonstration Plots. 


Premiums to bulls (74) at £15 
and £10. 

Premiums to boars (23) at £5 
and £3. 

Cost of locating rams (79) 
at f 4. 

Net cost of maintenance of 
stallions (19) with grooms. 

Net cost of maintenance of 
asses (41) with railway 
charges (£7), interest, and 
depreciation (£5) at £12 

Cost of purchase, maintenance, 
railway charges on Pre- 
mium bulls both special 
and county. 


Showing the Estimated Cost of Special Work, sup- 
plementary to that of the County Committees to 
be administered and paid for directly by Depart- 
ment in 1906-7. 



INSTRUCTION. . . . . Salaries and Expenses of 2,914 


Seeds and Manures for Plots, 1,000 

Bee Instruction, . . . . 100 

Live STOCK, .. . . Premiu m s to bulls (120) at £15 1,830 

and £10. 

Premiums to boars (66) at £5 800 

and £3. 

Cost of locating rams (160) at 600 

Si. 

Maintenance of 25 stallions. 1,250 
including railway charges, 
interest, depreeialion, and 
cost of grooms. 

Maintenance cf 60 asses, in- 720 

eluding railway charges, 
interest, and depreciation. 

Expenses of purchase. maiD- 200 

tenance, railway charges 
on premium bulls. 

SCHOOLS. .. .. Loughglynn, Grant for teach- 100 

ing: wages of gardener, &c. 


CLERICAL STAKE, . . Salaries of two clerks (£78 168 

| and £90). | 



• The increase in the work has been rendered possible by an addi- 
tional vote of the Agricultural Board on 9th January, 1907. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

It is only this year that all the County Committees, 
with _ the exception of Donegal have succeeded in 
securing the services of a trained agricultural instruc- 
tor. 

The supplementary work of the Department has 
consisted in the placing of one instructor in Done- 
gal, one in Westpcrt, one in Galway, and more 
recently one at Tralee, but the time of these 
officers has been so fully occupied in pushing on the 
supplementary schemes of the Department, particu- 
larly in the placing out of sires, that they could spare 
but' little time for agricultural instruction. So far 
as was practicable, however, they have given advice 
to farmers in the districts in which they are located, 
a®d have carried out a. number of demonstrations on 
the manuring and' growing of crops. The additional 
nmds voted at the last meeting of the Agricultural 
have enabled the Department to employ nine 
additional instructors, who now. are at- work on sup- 
plementary schemes of instruction. Of these one is 
in Donegal, three in Mayo, threein Galway, and two 
in Kerry. If funds permit others will be employed 
as circumstances' render it necessary. 


LIVE STOCK SCHEMES. appendix IV. 

Horse-Breeding. 

County Committee Scheme showing the number of 
Nominations issued to Selected Mares for Service 
by Registered Sire in Seven Counties during each 
of the Years 1901-2-3-4-5-6. 



To supplement the woik of the County Committees 
the Department in the power and more backward 
districts of these counties where horse-breeding is 
carried on, located Stallions as under for services of 
small farmers’ mares at a fee of 10s. and under. 


Showing number of Stallions supplementary to those 
on the Department’s Register located in the 
poorer districts. 



The breeds were represented last season as follows : — 
Thoroughbreds, . ... 5 

Half Breds, 4 

Hackneys, 4 

Welsh Cobs 5 


Norwegian, 


Total, . . . .19 


With the exception of the Half Breds and of the 
Thoroughbreds, these animals were taken over from 
the Congested Districts Board in 1904. 


These Stallions were located as follows. 

County Donegal (4). 
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County Galway (6). 


Welsh Cob, .. 

P. CannOD, Derrybrien, Gort. 

Hackney, 

W. Joyce, Carraroe, Spiddal. 

Welsh Cob, .. 

P. Salmon, Cullaghbeg, Leenane. 

Do., 

P. Conneely, Sheanroe, Spiddal. 

Do., 

P. Connolly, Clifden. 

Halt Bred 

T. O’Malley, Itosmuck. 

County Mayo (6). 

Thoroughbred, 

Department’s groom, Belmullet. 

Do., 

Department's groom, Achill. 

Norwegian, 

T. O’Malley, Faunglass, Clare Island. 

Hackney, 

P. Reilly, Louisburgh. 


County Kerry (10). 

E. Rayel, Beenbawn, Dingle ; P. Fitzgerald, Scart,. 
Oastlecove ; Samuel Taylor, Gortmaloon, Glencar ; 
John Donegan, Droumkean, Causeway ; C. W. Rior- 
dan, Knock-avinna, Brosna ; Michael Shea, Farran- 
tane, Oastlegregory ; Joseph Wharton, Augha- 
tubrid, Cahirciveen ; Timothy Daly, Gortnagass, 
Kenmare ; Michael Mangan, Behenaugh, Knockna- 
goshel; Michael O’Connor, Drimnamore, Sneem. 

County Leitrim (6). 

J. W. Caulfield, Annaghmaculla, Cloone ; John. 
Gallagher, Lismatulla, Ballinamore ; Bernard Win- 
ters, Corglass, Drumcong ; James Faughnan, Cattan. 
Lake; William Meally, Drumkielvy, Mohill ; Patrick. 
Clyne, Moher, Dromod. 

County Mayo (6). 


Welsh Cob, .. .. ! Department’s groom, Achill Sound. 

Half Bred, . . . j Department's groom. Belmullet 


County Leitrim (1). 


John Duffy, Coiracogil, Lisacue, Ballagliadereen 
John Gill, Gortmaheltia, Glenhest ; Patrick Flatly, 
Leckee, For ford ; Peter Corny, Coolmakean, Clare- 
morris ; John Naughton, Furnace, Party, Ballinrobe ; 
James Stuart, Ardnaree, Ballina. 


Thoroughbred, .. | P. Lee, Tullyveran, Dowra. 


County Kerry (2). 


Thoroughbred, . . | Department's Rroom at Cahirciveen. 

Do., . . . . I Department's groom at Kenmare. 


Improvement of Asses. 

None of the County Committees undertake schemes 
for the improvement of these animals which are of 
such immense service to small occupiers. The de- 
mand for Spanish jacks is, however, insatiable, and 
the Department have had to undertake very consider- 
able expenditure in order to meet the wants of the 
people of the poorer districts. These sires are some- 
what costly and difficult to procure. In all forty-one 
were placed out in 1906 for service at a fee of one 
shilling. Twelve more have been imported recently 
and will be placed out on similar terms in 1907. A 
few half-bred jacks, reared in Ireland, have been 
placed, but they have not been acceptable to the 
people. The Department are attempting to breed 
a better class of half-bred jack, which it is hoped may 
in future serve the purpose and render it unnecessary 
to import from Spain. 


Showing the number of Stallion Asses located in the 
poorer parts of the Seven Counties during each of 
the Years 1904-5-6. 

County. j 1904. I 1905. 1906. 


Donegal, 

Sligo, 

Leitrim, 

It os common, 
Calway, 

Kerry, 

Total, 


These sires were located as follows in 1906 
County Donegal (1). 

James Morrow, Farrigans, Lettermacward. 



County Galway (7). 

Martin Collins Cappard, Peterswell ; Jam* 
Molloy Clough, Ballymacward ; . John Cavanagh 
TreUick, Kmvara ; Patrick Kennedy, Slieveroe 
Juh £_ Lydon > Shanavoneen! 
Spiddal ; Patrick Cooney, Crow-street, Gort ; Thomat 
Tracey, Newcastle, Monivea. 


County Roscommon (9). 

William Evans, Coolnafama, Ballinlou-gh ; Michael 
Egan, Lisdrumniel, Fairymount ; Thomas Hanley, 
Mountcashel, Kilrooskey ; Peter Byrne, Farrankelly 
Fuerty ; Mark Larkin, Lisdorn, Elphin ; Richard J. 
O’Brien, Mulnaughten, Athlone ; Patrick F. O’Rorke, 
Hill-street, Drumsna ; Patrick Murray, Loughlacka,. 
Ballydangan ; J. M‘Dermott, Drumlasson, Ballagha- 
dereen. 

County Sligo (2). 

Michael Nicholson, Corbeg, Castlegall ; Francis 
M’Dermott, Glenoar, Sligo. 

CATTLE BREEDING. 

As already stated, the provision of good sires, par- 
ticularly bulls, has proved the form of assistance most 
in demand in these counties, especially among the 
smaller farmers who are not able to pay cash for the 
animals or to go to sales or shows to purchase them. In 
1904, when the Congested Districts Board withdrew 
their assistance, the western districts were fairly well 
stocked with bulls. These bulls were not handed over 
to the Department, as would appear from Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s minute, but remained the property of the Board 
or of the farmer. At the time the transfer took place, 
the farmers in the non-congested counties were only 
beginning to properly understand the system to he 
followed in order to get premiums for bulls through 
County Committees, and it took residents in the con- 
gested areas, a still longer time to adopt the new 
system. One of the difficulties in supplying bulls in 
recent years has been that the simultaneous action 
of the thirty-three County Committees enormously 
increased the demand for high-class bulls. The 
County Committees require annually over 900 bulls 
for their schemes of cattle improvement, and as- 
there is not nearly a sufficient number bred in Ireland 
to meet this demand, and as some of the more up-to- 
date farmers m other parts of the country are always 
prompt to avail themselves of the provisions of the- 
schemes m the matter of bulls, there has always been 
a difficulty m ensuring a fair share of the available- 
supply of i-mmals for applicants from the western 
conn.ies. In order to overcome this difficulty the- 
Department usually buy a draft of bulls at the early 
sales and hold them over on their own premises until 
tho applicants from these districts came forward. In 
this correction it may be mentioned that the Congested 
Districts Board conferred a great boon on the residents 
of Connaught as well as on the Department by trans- 
n rT j$i° body the option to purchase .he 

txcodbody farm at Athenry, which the Congested Dis- 
„ C ‘ s „? oa ^ d bad acquired, as by the establishment of 
‘ -?i 1C * Ur ii! sff-Dcm on this farm it has been made 
possible for the Department to bring the number of 
premium bulls in the West up to its present level. 

he policy of the Department has been to allow the- 
county Committee schemes to take effect over the 
of county, congested as well as non-oon- 
gested, and after the County Committees have made 
their seiections of the persons to keep premium bulls, 
the Department review what localities appear to be 
su PPK ed > r and then endeavour to supply 
deficiency with the- reserve bulls- from their 
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stations. This system prevents the over-lapping, com- 
petition and confusion which would ensue if two 
bodies were at work on the same scheme. 

The only three drawbacks to the cattle-breediug 
scheme are the want of funds, the dearth of good bulls, 
and the increase in the price of bulls. The latter has 
been caused not so much by the united action of the 
thirty-three County Committees, though this has con- 
tributed to it, but to the enhanced value of breeding 
sires during the last few years. To illustrate this, 
it may be mentioned that the average prices of short- 
horn bulls sold at Perth, the principal source from 
which Irish farmers draw their supplies outside Ire- 
land, have for the last few years been as follow: — 

1897, £26 1902, £30 

1898, £19 1903, £35 

1899, £26 1904, £36 

1900, £28 1905, £49 

1901, £27 1906, £84 


It may be added that almost all the bulls in the 
poorer parts of the seven counties are purchased on the 
Department’s loan scheme, that is, the purchaser pays 
one-third of the purchase price, and repays the re- 
mainder in two annual instalments with a nominal in- 
terest. 

Under the County Committee’s scheme, as well as 
under the Department’s supplementary scheme, the 
farmers themselves select the breed of bull. An 
effort has been made too to get the f armers to attend 
at the Department’s agricultural stations and make 
their own selection, but in the majority of cases they 
seem reluctant to do so. 

It will be seen from the following tables that each 
season has seen a very marked increase in the number 
of bulls placed, the Department’s special scheme. 
If the increase be maintained in th£ current year, 
the number for service should amount to 130 as 
against 74 in 1906 and 33 in 1905. Including those 
located under the County Schemes the total for the 
seven counties will be about 300, but this must to some 
extent depend upon the supply of bulls and the price at 
which they can be obtained. Before this evidence is 
submitted, the first sale for the year will have been 
held, and a number of bulls for the congested districts 
will have been purchased. 

The bulls located by the Department are as far as 
possible within or bordering on the congested districts, 
but since the barriers between the two areas have now 
been abolished so far as the Department’s work is con- 
cerned, the inspectors have not been asked to confine 
the supplementary bulls strictly to the scheduled areas, 
but to see that they are placed in those districts 
which most require them, and in districts which are 
technically, if not legally, congested. 

For the most part the animals placed under the 
supplementary scheme are given out on the same 
terms as those of the County Committees, but in the 
case of Galloway or Kerry bulls, whose price has not 
been so much affected by the recent advance in prices, 
the terms are those formerly given by the Congested 
Districts Board. 

The following tables will give some indication of 
the operations of the two schemes: — 


Return- showing the provision made for the location 
m 1906 of Bulls in the Seven Counties containing 
Congested Areas. 


Connty. 

Total 

number 

located 

In 

each 

County 

Number 
in Non 
Con- 
gested 
Dis- 
tricts 

for 

Joint 

Fund. 

NOMEE 

Pro- 

for 

Joint 

Fund. 

t IN COS 
Districts 

Extra 
provide 
the Der 

On the 
Ordln 
ary 
Terms. 

GKSTED 

reminms 

irtmenl. 

On 

Special 

Terms. 

Donegal, 

60 

IS 

19 

IS 


Sligo, 

19 

15 

4 



Leitrim, . . 

18 

10 

ft 

2 


Mayo, 

07 

14 

8 

12 


Roscommon, 

20 

17 

3 



Galway, . . 

45 

17 

9 

14 

5 

Kerry, . . 

.42 

12 

10 

9 

11 

Total, 

231 

08 

59 

50 

“ 


Return showing number of Premium Bulls located appendix iv. 
under County Schemes in the Seven Counties — 
during each of the Years 1901-2-3-4-5-6. 



Counties containing Congested Districts. 


Showing number of Bulls Specially Located by the 
Department in the Seven Counties dnring each 
of the Years 1904-5-6. 




Donegal. 

Sligo, 

Leitrim, 

Roscommon, 

Galway, 

Kerry, 



OWNERS OF COUNTY PREMIUM BULLS, 1906. 

County Donegal. 

Yearling Bulls. 

S.H. 1. Wm. J. Foster, Drumfad House, Ballyna 
shannagh, Letterkenny. 

S.H. 2. Andrew Peoples, Carrowreagh, Burt-, Lon 
donderry. 

S.H. 3. Albert Corscaden, Drumskellan House 
Ture. 

S.H. 4. Wm. Marshall, Fairview, Inch, London 
derry. 

S.H. 5. James P. Fullerton, Shellfield, Ramelton. 

S.H. 6. Wm. A. Sheldon, Ashfield House, Maghera 
sollis, Raphoe. 

S.H. 7. Charles McCandless, Cara House, Culdnff 
Derry. 

A. A. 8. Patk. McLaughlin, Castlemurray, Dun 
kineely, Strabane. 

A.A. 9. Alexander Anderson, Tubber, Cavangarden, 
Ballyshannon. 


Two-Year-Old Bulls. 

S.H. 10. Robert Scott, TulnaTee House, Camdonagh. 

S.H. 11. Frank O’Donnell, Burtonport. 

S.H. 12. James McGonigle, Dooish, Ballybofey. 

S.H. 13. Thomas W. Peoples, Tullannon, Church- 
town, Londonderry. 

S.H. 14. John Porterfield, Farsetmore, Letterkenny. 

S.H. 15. Wm. Graham, Ardagh, St. Johnston. 

S.H. 16. Joseph McArthur, Camamaddy, Burt, 
Londonderry. 

A.A. 17. Edward Vaughan, Dunmuckrum, Bally- 
shannon. 

G. 18. John McCafferty, Keeldrum Upper, Gorta- 
hork. 

A.A. 19. Edward Melly, Drumrooske, Donegal 
G. 20. Danipl Doherty, Rantymargy, Clonmany. 

2 D 
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afpbnsix IV. Three-Y ea r-Old Bulls. 

— G. 21. Janies Sweeney, Magheraclogher, Bunbeg. 

A. A. 22. Janies McGlynn, Letterbrick, Cloghan, Stra- 
bane. 

A.A. 23. George Allingliam, Mullinagood, Pettigo. 
S.H. 24. Andrew Sproule, Fernhill, Kilmacrenan. 
S.H. 25. Edward Boyle, Ardwilly, Ardara. 

S.H. 26. Wm. Thompson, Curraine, Welchtown, 
Strabane. 

S.H. 27. Edwai-d McFeely, Daisyhill, Ballybofey. 
S.H. 28. Robert Cooper, Meenlougher, Castlefinn. 
S.H. 29. Patk. McLaughlin, Ballylannon, Malin, 
Londonderry. 

S.H. 30. Thomas Baldrick, Linsfort, Buncrana. 

S.H. 31. Patrick Byrne, Drinnasillagh, Glenties. 

S.H. 32. Richard Knox, Clyhore, Belleek. 


Tico-Y ear-Olds. 

S.H. 7. Patrick Malley, Knockglass, Ballinrobe. 
S.H. 8. James Murphy, Ballymartin, Kilmaine! 
S.H. 9. James Cowan, Knockroe, Hollymount. 

S.H. 10. John Ward, Tavanagh, Claremorris. 

S.H. 11. James Byrne, Loughanboy, Ballyhaunis 
S.H. 12. John O’Donnell, Oxford, Killimagh. 

S.H. 13. Thomas Train, Aughadiffin,. Kilkelly. 

A.A. 14. P. O’Donnell, Gnrteen, Clogher, W estport. 
A.A. 15. Anthony Clarke, Ballinamorague, Islandl 
eady, Castlebar. 

A.A. 16. Guy Orme, Owenmore, Crossmolina. 

A.A. 17. Michael Moran, Shraheen, F oxford. 

A.A. 18. Patrick Winters, Ballycastle. 

Three-Y ear- Olds. 


OWNERS OF COUNTY PREMIUM BULLS, 1906. 
Counxy Sligo. 

Yearlings. 

A.A. 1. Patrick Brennan, Doonsheheen, Ballindoon. 
A.A. 2. Patrick Ross, Rathmactiernan, Coolaney. 
A.A. 3. John E. Morrison, Woodhill, Ballymote. 
A.A. 4. Maurice Kivelehan, Beltra, Carrownedan, 
Coolaney, 

S.H. 5. Michael Collery, Carrownedan, Coolaney. 
S.H. 6. Thomas Hannon, Rundale Lodge, Cliffoney. 

Two-Year-Olds. 

S.H. 7. James Rowlette, Cregg, Sligo. 

S.H. 8. Rodger Davey, Drumiskabole, Ballisodare. 
S.H. 9. Francis O’Gara, Dechomade, Ballymote. 
A.A. 10. Mathias Ferguson, Kilmacannon," Clough- 
boley. 

S.H. 11. William Mitchell, Beltra, Ballisodare. 
Three-Year-Olds. 

S.H. 12. John J. Higgins, Farniharpy, Skreen. 

S.H. 13. Michael Gallagher. Kilnamonagh, Collooney. 
S.H. 14. William Barber. Sooey, Riverstown. 

S.H. 15. Thomas O’Dowd, Goldfield, Chaff pool. 

A.A. 16. Bernard Scanlan, Cloonmull, Drumcliffe. 
A.A. 17. Cornelius Henry, Carrowmacarrick, Cool- 
aney. 

A.A. 18. John Morrison, Cloughfin. Collooney. 

A.A. 19. Patrick Henry, Ross, Skreen. 

OWNERS OF COUNTY PREMIUM BULLS, 1906. 

. Couxxy Leixeiji. 

Yearlings. 

A.A. 1. James W. Conboy, Carrowcrin, Dromahair. 
H. 2. H. J. B. Clements, Lough Rynn R.S.O., 
Dromahair. 

A.A. 3. John Doyle, Laheen, Mohill. 


Two-Year-Olds. 

A.A. 4. Patrick Rynn, Drumristin, Dowra. 

A.A. 5. Robert McGloin, Largydonnel, Manorhamil- 


!.H. 6. Patrick Kerrigan, Currycramp, Dromod. 

.A. 7. John McGovern, Derryhallow, Drumshambo. 


Three-Y ear-Olds. 

8. Francis O’Hara, Unshina, Ballinamore. 
b.±l. 9. Andrew McGowan, Drummonds, Manor- 
hamilton. 

Hunt, Clooncumber, Dromod. 
if" o’ Wllllam Jones, Laheen, Mohill. 

A.A. 12. Francis Lawrence, Aughadrumderg. Mohill. 

Four-Year-Olds. 

■ De 22 e ' S Ie ^’ Garadil -’e, Ballinamore. 
S.H. 14. James. W. Conboy, Carrowcrin, Droma- 
haire. 

c'ct' Notley, Aughamore, Dromod. 

b.il. 16 . Win. A. trowe, Listadnan, Lough Rynn, 
Dromod. * ’ 


OWNERS OF COUNTY PREMIUM BULLS, 19CX 

COUNTY M4YO. 

1 earlmgs. 

H. 1. James H. Massey, Carn, Carrowmor* 
Ballma. 

A. A. 2. ^artiii Hughes, Mullinmore, Crossmolina. 

A. 3. Robert Scott, Bamfield, Ballina 
S.H. 4. Thomas Hughes, Ballymagibbon, Cong. 
A.A. 5. James O’Boyle, Tonroe, Killala. 

A.A. 6. Patrick Kilgallon, Mullanes, Ballina 


S.H. 19. John Connor, Tully, Castlebar. 

A.A. 20. Michael Prendergast, Aughany, Louis- 
burgh. 

A.A. 21. James Stuart, Ardnaree, Ballina (Corra- 
Cushlaun). 

Four-Year-Old. 

S.H. 22. Bridget Brannick, Scardaue, Olaremoms. 


OWNERS OF COUNTY PREMIUM BULLS, 1906. 

County Roscommon. 

Yearlings. 

S.H. 1. Patrick Murray, Loughblack Ballydangan, 
B allin asloe. 

S.H. 2. Michael Conway, Moigh, Cootehill Boyle. 

S.H. 3. Edward Hayden, Higlilake, Ballinaheglish. 

S.H. 4. Martin Peyton, Castleard, Ballagliadereen. 

A.A. 5. Michael Kelly, Ballanagare, Castlerea. 

A.A. 6. Matthew Carley, Cloonslanor, Strokestown. 

S.H. 7. Andrew Dolan, Carrigeenagappul, Elphin. 

A.A. 8. Charles White, Emlaghmorei Donamon, 
Roscommon. 

A.A. 9. Thomas Rogerson, Bomacurra, At.hleague, 
Roscommon. 

S.H. 10. Timothy Rorke, Borough View, Clooneyquin, 

A.A. 11. Michael Fallon, Fairymount, Kilroosky, Ros- 
common. 

S.H. 12. William Glennon, Esker, Taughmaconnell, 
Ballinasloe. 

Two-Year -Olds. 

H. 13. Patrick Coyle, Culliawinnia, Four Roads, 
Roscommon. 


Three-Year- Olds. 

S.H. 14. Bernard Naughten, Cartronkelly, Dysart-, 
Ballinasloe. 

S.H. 15. Malachy McGovern, Willsgrove, Ballin- 
tubber, Castlerea. 

S.H. 16. James Murphy, Tully, Kilmore, Drumsna. 

A.A. 17. Patrick McLoughlin, - Loughpark, Rooskey, 
Dromod. 

H. 18. Thomas Martin, Cartron, Kiltoom, Athlone. 

Four-Year-Olds. 

2’ I!' Thomas J- O’Brien, Milltown Pass, Athlone. 

H. 20. Jlalachy Donnelly, Rahara, Athleague, Ros- 
common. 

OWNERS OF COUNTY PREMIUM BULLS, 1906. 


Yearlings. 


County Galway. 


S.H. 

S.H. 

S.H. 

S.H. 

S.H. 


1. Michael F. Neary, Moate House, Creggs, via 

Roscommon. 

2. J. S. Royston, Heathciew, Aughrim. 

3. C. J. Kerin, Oranmore. 

4. Michael Carr, Lakeview, Moylough. 

5. Michael Browne, Fort Browne, Levally. 

6. Michael Cunningham, Rusheetown, Toomara. 


Two-Year-Olds. 

7. James Molloy, Clogh, Ballymacward. 

S.H. 8. Bernard Connaughten, Lowville, Ahascragh. 
e'S' 1,101,138 Sweeney, Mulrook, Kilcolgan. 

S.H. 10. John Madden, Bawnmore, Athenry. 

“•g- Jos6 P h Fair > Balrickard, Headford. 

J- 2 - Thomas Burke, Kilinny. Kinvarra. 

S.H 13. Michael Diviney, Forthill, Gort. 
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Three-Year- Olds. 

S.H. 14. Mrs. Margaret Dempsey, Lisheenavaranogue, 
Aughrim. 

S.H. 15. Michael Royston, Boula, Portumna. 

H. 16. Michael Dillon, Shanvally, Portumna. 
Four-Year-Olds. 

S.H. 17. M. Hallinan, Craughwell. 

S.H. 18. Terence Keane, Ballingitta, Kilconly, Tuam. 
S.H. 19. J. Ourran, Oarra, Ballyglunin. 

H. 20. M. Page, Chilly, Woodford. 

Two-year-olds. — Galloway Bulls. 

21. Patrick M‘Donagh, Drim, Corumna, Letter- 

more. 

22. Julia Lydon, Shanawoneen, Spiddal. 

23. Thomas Welby, Moyvoon, Oughterard. 

Three-Year-Olds. 

24. Andrew M'Grath, Knackhavally, Ballvcouree, 

Clifden. 

25. Laurence Kelly, Knockayaddy, Bama. 

26. Patrick Mangan, Mynish Island, Cama. 

OWNERS OF COUNTY PREMIUM BULLS, 190o. 
County Kerry. 

Yearlings. 

S.H. i. Jeremiah J. Doyle, Whitefield, Beaufort, 
Killamey. 

A.A. 2. Philip Healy, Ballygrennon, Listowel. 

A.A. 3. Redmond Roche. Maglass, Gortatlea. 

A.A. 4. Wm. Barrett, Kerries, East. Tralee. 

S.H. 5. John T. Griffin, Kilkerry, Ballymacelligot. 

A. A. 6. John M. Healy, Leitrim, Ardfert. 

A.A. 7. Danis P. Downing, Dereen East, Templenoe, 
Kenmare. 

Two-Year-Olds. 

S.H. 8. Michael O’Donnell, Killiney, Castlegregory. 
S.H. 9. Michael Dinneen, Droumavally, Annascaul. 
S.H. 10. Edward Rayel, Beenbawn, Dingle. 

S.H. 11. Daniel J. Cronin, Ards, Killarney. 

S.H. 12. Joseph Stephens, Rathpook, Miltown. 

S.H. 13. Bryan M'Sweenev, Annamore, Castleisland. 
S.H 14. Patrick Trant, Toumageehy, ListoweL 
Three- Y ear- Olds. 

S.H. 15. Florence O’Sullivan, Currans, Farranfore. 
A.A. 16. George O’Gorman, Kilkneedan, Bailyhar, 
Farranfore. 

S.H. 17. Edmond. Harty, Lissycurrig, Causeway. 

S.H. 18. Maurice Lawlor, Ballincrossig, Causeway. 

S.H. 19. Denis Crowley, Mountfalvey West, Scarta- 
glin. 

S.H 20. Garrett Prendiville, Wood, Cordal, Castle- 
island. 

S.H. 21. John M. Sullivan, Brosna West, Abbeyfeale. 
A.A. 22. John L. Quinlan, Kilcow, Castleisland. 

OWNERS OF BULLS SPECIALLY LOCATED BY 
DEPARTMENT, 1906. 

County Donegal. 

On County Committees’ terms. 

Yearlings. 

A.A. 1. Andrew Wilkinson, Creeslough. 

A.A. 2. George M 'Gregor, Meenavaddv, Ardara. 

S.H. 3. Edward Elkin, Lecamoy House, Moville. 
A.A. 4. John M'Gowan, Camckmaquigley, Redcastle, 
Londonderry. 

S.H 5. George Henry, Ajgher, Bruckless, Strabane. 
S.H 6. Robert Wilkin, Churchill. 

S.H 7. James O’Donnell, C ashlings, Kilcar. 

Two-Y ear-Olds. 

A. A. 8. Thomas Warke, Dromore, Mountcharles. 
S.H 9. Slane M'Dermott, Denies, Glenties. 

S.H 10. John Shuvlin, Ballymackelduff, Glenties. 
S.H. 11. Francis Arnold, Cranaghboy, Ardara. 

S.H. 12. Daniel Brennan, Shalloganmore, Fintown. 

G. 13. Patrick M'Geehan, Drimnaha, Fintown. 

On Special Terms. 

G. 14. Patrick Devine, Newmills, Letterkenny. 

G. 15. Charles Boyle, Arranmore Island, Arranmore, 
Letterkenny. 

G. 16. Anthony Glackin, Clonderry, Maghery. 

G. 17. Elijah Northey, Glentoher, Carndonagh. 

G. 18. James Morrison, Clonmany. 


County Leitrim. appendix IV. 

_ On County Committees’ terms. 

S.H. 1. Lieutenant-Colonel Adamson, Glenfame Hall, 

Glenfame — Yearlings. 

A.A. 2. Thomas Flynn, Camtulla, Dowra — Two-year- 
old. 

County Mayo. 

On County Committees’ terms. 

Yearlings. 

A.A. i. Mrs. Margaret Lynn, Keenagli, Crossmolina. 

A.A. 2. Denis Lynn, Dooleague, Crossmolina. 

A.A. 3. Owen M'Nally, Feenune, Louisburgh. 

G. 4. Mrs. Mary M‘Ging, Croglirim, Tourmakeady 
Two-Year-Olds. 

S.H. 5. John Halligan, Dercleash, Kiltimagh. 

S.H. 6. Thomas Moore, Knappagh, Westport. 

S.H. 7. John Wilks, Sprighill, Kilmeena. 

S.H. 8. P. F. Tuohy, Ballintubber House, Castlebar. 

A.A. 9. James Daly, Blaeklough, Glenhest. 

A.A. 10. J. Casey, Ballinaslee, Partry. 

A.A. 11. Patrick Reilly, Sliraugh, Louisburgh. 

Three-Year-Old. 

S.H. 12. Thomas Tighe, Taliagh, Belmullet. 

On Special Terms. 

G. 13. Pat Gready, Bunnamohaun, Clare Island. 

G. 14. Pat Mally, Carrowevagh, Westport. 

G. 15. Michael Murphy, Attavalla, Bangor, Erris. 

County Galway. 

On County Committees’ terms. 

Yearlings. 

A.A. 1. Patrick Walsh, Kilbricken, Rossmuck. 

A.A. 2. Cyrin Allies, Inishbofin Island. 

G. 3. Patrick Molloy, Lettermore. 

G. 4. John Folan, Inveran. 

Two-Year-Olds. 

G. 5. Michael Little, Bunowenbeg, Ballyconeely. 

G. 6 Gilbert Joyce, Culfin, Renville. 

G. 7. The Superior, Franciscan Monastery, Round- 
stone. 

G. 8. John Cawley, Tully, Letterfrack. 

Three-Year-Olds. 

S.H 9. Mathias O'Malley, Attygoodawn, Cleggan. 

S.H. 10. Philip Moran, Mogal, Moyard, Letterfrack. 

S.H. 11. Patrick Salmon, Oullaghbeg, Leenane. 

S.H. 12. Martin Con cannon, Onacht, Aran Island. 

S.H. 13. Martin Walsh, Camgry, Moycullen. 

S.H. 14. F. J. Connolly, Clifden House, Clifden. 

On Special Terms. 

G. 15. John Coyne, Gowlane, Clifden. 

G. 16. Owen Kyne, Moycullen. 

G. 17. John Coneely, Tooveen, Carraroe. 

G. 18. Colman Keane, Kilkerrin, Cama. 

G. 19. Charles O’Brien, Coosaun, Oughterard. 

County Kerry. 

On County Committees’ terms. 

S.H 1. J. Driscoll, Causeway, Tralee. 

S.H. 2. M. M’Donnell, Keelnaglera, Dingle. 

A.A. 3. B. J. Murphy, Ahane, Brosna. 

S.H. 4. Thomas Foley, Anglent, Killorglin. 

S.H. 5. Michael Mangan, Behenagh, Abbeyfeale. 

S.H 6. William Byrne, Faha, Ballybunion. 

A.A. 7. Myles Cronin, Caherulla, Ballyheigue. 

A. A. 8. Timothy Brosnan, Loughtfoder, Knockna- 
goshel. 

K. 9. Thomas Stephens, Cappagh, Caherciveen. 

On Special Terms. 

K. 10. Joseph Wharton, Aghatabrid, Caherciveen 
El 11. Michael O’Reilly, ScarrifE, Waterville. 

K. 12. Michael Sullivan, Ardkemagh, Waterville. 

K. 13. Eugene Sullivan, Carrough, CaherdanieL 
K. 14. M. Shea, Ballard, Enlaghmore. 

K. 15. Michael Sullivan, Inchies, Waterville. 

K. 16. J. P. Egan, Cortagown, Tahilla Bridge, 

Kenmare. 

K. 17. Michael Breen, Gerha, Beaufort. 

R.P. 18. Thomas Moriarty, Church Farm, Yentry, 

Dingle. 

R.P. 19. James Styles, Ballactra, Dingle. 

K. 20. Edward Fitzgerald, Bohocogram, Sneem. 

2 1 ) 2 
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appendix IV. IMPROVEMENT IN THE BREEDING OF 

SWINE. 

As might be expected, the scheme for the improve- 
ment of the breeding of ewine is one which has 
appealed specially to the western districts, and one 
on which tie Department have expended a consider- 
able share of such money as they had to dispose of. 
The simultaneous action of the thirty-three counties 
has, however, seriously interfered with the even dis- 
tribution of the available animals, but the establish- 
ment of agricultural stations at Athenry and elsewhere 
has made it possible for the Department to reserve for 
Connaught more than its due share of the available 
sires. 

As is the case with the bull premiums, County 
Committees first make their selection, and the Depart- 
ment then fill in the blank districts which are left. 
The boars are sold by the County Committees to the 
applicants at cost price plus carriage. The system 
adopted is that the applicant pays £2 down, and the 
balance is deducted from the premium at the end of 
the season. In the case of those supplied by the 
Department, the same procedure is adopted. Prob- 
ably no scheme has been attended with better results 
than this one, mainly, of course, because of the fact 
that the influence of the boar is felt much more 
quickly owing to these animals being more prolific 
and coming to maturity sooner than cattle. 


The following tables show the operations of the 
Swine Scheme : — 


Showing the provision made for the location in 1906 
of Boars throughout the Seven Counties con- 
taining Congested Districts. 



Showing number of Special Premium Boars located 
by the Department in Seven Counties during 
each of the Years 1904-5-6. 


04. 1905. 1906. 


10 23 


Donegal, 

Sligo, 

I.eitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roseomm< 

Galway, 


Owners oe Premium Boars under Countv Schemes 
1906. 

County Donegal. 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. Archibald Boal, Moneymore, Newtowncunning- 
ham. 

2. F. G. Alexander, Imlick, Carrigans, London- 
derry. 

3. James Wilkie, Dunrose, Cnldaff, Londonderry 

4. David Boggs, Bree, Ballygorman, Malldn. 

Second Year Premium Boars. 

5. Thomas Warke, Dromore, Mountcharles. 


County Sligo. 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. Owen Carr, Carn, Gurteen. 

2. Peter Cunningham, Mount Edward, Breagh-wy. 

3. John Furey, Riverstown. 

4. Bryan Scanlon, Cflonacoola, Ballymote. 

5. Owen Toolen, Meelroe, Cloonlon, Boyle. 

6. John Meehan, Kilshalvey, Ballymote. 

7. Patrick Lynch, Annaghcur, Caetlebaldwin. 

8. James M'Donagh, Mahanagh, Boyle. 

9. John J. Donnelly, Ardlebeg, Collooney. 

10. Mathias Ferguson, Kilmacannon, Cloghboley. 

11. Patrick Curley, Knockrawer, Ki lav ill Bally- 
mote. ’ J 

12. Thomas Durkan, Carrownacleigh. 

Second Year Premium Boars. 

13. J. R. Barber, Knockbeg, Collooney. 

14. Michael Devaney, Achonry, Ballymote. 

15. John Kelleher, Kilturra, Bunninadden. 

16. Michael Henry, Cashel North, Carrownedin. 


Showing number of Premium Boars located under 
County Schemes in the Seven Counties during 
each of the Years 1901-2-3-4-5-6. 



County Leitrim. 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. William Melia, Drumkielvy, Mohill. 

2 . Cornelius Ryan, Cloontumpher, Dromod. 


second 1 ear Premium Boars. 

3. Eliza Reynolds, Corlough, Drumshambo. 

4. Patrick M'Loughlin, Drumkeelan, Drumshambo. 

5. James Cosgrove, Beagh, Dromahaire. 
o. ihomas Doherty, Drumdoo, Mohill. 

7 - FaUglmal1 ' Cattah Lake, Annaghmore, 

County Mayo. 


first xear Premium Boars. 


1.. Thomas Train, Aughadeffin, Kalkelly. 

\ ? a S C ! C 0 ’ D ?, Ilne11 - Gurteen, Clogher, Westport. 
O. Patrick Duffy, Ivy Cottage, Kilmovee, Bal- 
laghadereen (boar stands at Kilmovee). 

4. Thomas Doherty, Lurga, Charlestown. 

5. William Gready, Ballycastle, Mayo. 
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6. Michael Brennan, Ballinaniorague, Islandeady, 
Castlebar. 

7. James M'Loughlin, Ballindorrish, Knock, 
Ballyhaunis. 

8. Bryan O’Donnell, Thornhill, Kiltimagh. 

9. Thomas Cormack, Mullafarry, Killala. 

10. Martin Deasy, Carrigolda, Bohola, Swinford. 

11. 31. J. O’ Grady, Kilmore, Kilkelly. 

12. John Colleran, Cornfield, Hollymount. 

13. Thomas Durkan, Killeen, Bally vary. 

14. Michael Cawley, Cloughbrack, Bofeenann, 
Crossmolina. 

15. Michael Hopkins, Crimlin, Ross West, Castle- 
bar. 

16. Mark Loftus, Carrowlabin, Bonniconlon, 
Ballina. 

Second Year Premium. Boars. 

17. Wm. J. Evans, Coolnafarna, Ballinlongh. 

18. John Ward, Tavanagh, Claremorris. 

19. Thomas Moran, Park, Turlough, Castlebar. 

20. Patrick Kilgallon, Mnllanes, Ballina. 

21. Patrick T. Kelly, Killogeary, Lacken, Killala. 

22. William Ruddy, Derrynameel, Bunnahowna, 
Ballina. 

23. James Murphy, Ballymartin, Kilmaine. 


County Roscommon. 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. Michael Beime, Eden and Kinclare, Mantua, 
Castlerea. 

2. Joseph MacGuire, Fairbanks, Strokestown. 

3. Edward Cunnane, Cloonmurla, Kilteevan, Ros- 
common. 

4. Mai achy Donnelly, Rahara, Athleague, Ros- 
common. 

5. William Glennon, Esker, Taughmacannell, Bal- 
linasloe. 

6. Hugh Duffy, Tullyboy, Croghan, Boyle. 

7. William Phillips, Granlaban, Ballinlough. 

8. Patrick Lynn, Castleplunkett, Castlerea. 

9. Corm^c Cox, Kingsland, Boyle. 

10. Patrick Murray, Ballydangan, Ballinasloe. 

Second Year Premium Boars. 

11. T. J. O’Brien, Miltownpass, Athlone. 

12. Thomas Feeney, Milltown, Dysart, Ballinasloe. 

13. Colman M'Guire, Carrowphadeen, Kiltoom, 
Athlone. 

14. Edward Kelly, Liswilliam, Dysart, Ballinasloe. 

15. Patrick M'Loughlin, Loughpark, Rooskey, 
Dromod. 

16. Patrick Law, Garryglass, Scramogue, Strokes- 
town. 

17. Peter Davis, Lisnaria, Lanesboro’. 

18. John Keaveney, Fairymount, Frenchpark. 

19. John Merximan, Lisacul, Ballaghadereen. 

20. Edward Moran, Ballyoughter, Ballaghadereen. 

21. John Ballantine, Derrynane, Kilmactranny, 
Ballyfarnon, Carrick-on-Shannon. 

22. Thomas O’Dowd, Cullen atreen, Carrick-on- 
Shannon. 

23. Patrick Cooney, Garton, Ballintubber, Castle- 
rea. 

24. Peter M'Paxtland, Strananoon, Arigna, Car- 
rick-on-<Shannon . 


County Galway. 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. Briket Murray, Carrowkeel, Dunmore. 

~ M. Nestor, Quingaltagh, Dunmore. 

3- P. Cullinan, Cahergower, Claregalway. 

4. John Crehan, Gurteen, Mountbellew (boar stand 
Larro wnagopple) . 

5. Michael Garvey, Mountkelly, Glenamaddy. 
n -^‘Donagh, Abbey, Loughrea. 

7. Patrick Cannon, Derrybrien, Gort. 

8- Pat Kenny, Gorbyroyan, Woodlawn. 
y ' JPahy, Lisnageera, Ballymoe (boar stand; 
at Fort Lodge). 

10. J S Royston, Heathview, Aughrim. 
io' vi' Goctroe, Athenry. 

~ M. Hart, Drummin, Gort. 

W. D. A. Page, Ohilly, Woodford. 


Second Year Premium Boars. 

14. Laurence Kelly, Knockavaddy, Furbough, 
Barna. 

15. Val Keany ((Mark), Gowla, Recess. 

16. Mark Flanagan, Ballynonough, Clonbur. 

17. John Murphy, Ballyshea, Kilchreest, Loughrea. 

18. John Keane, Cappalusk, Gurteen, Ballinasloe. 

19. Michael Hogan, Loughill, Moylough. 

20. Patrick Cooke, Abbey, Bally glunin. 

21. Mrs. Margaret Treacy, Knock. Milltown, Tuam . 

22. Michael Morris, Bamaderg, Ballyglunin. 

23. Joseph Fair, Balrickard, Headford. 

24. Thomas Glynn, Loughshaughnessy, Gort. 

25. Patrick Fahy, Oahercon, Kinvarra. 

26. Thomas Corless, Mountscribe, Kinvarra. 

27. James Larkin, Slateford, Killimor. 

28. Mrs. Margaret Dempsey, Lisheenavarnogue, 
Aughrim. 

County Keeey. 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. John Jones, Ballygologue, Listowel. 

2. William Wialsh, Duagh, via Kilmorna. 

3. John Moriarty, Kilgubbin, Ardfert. 

4. Patrick Shea, Annascaul S.O., County Kerry. 

5. Michael Mangan, Belxenaugh, Knocknagoshel. 

6. P. Glavin, Knockanemore, Abbeydomey. 

7. M. Sullivan, Ardlahass, Killorglin. 

8. John Connor, Boheroe, O’Dorney. 

9. John Roche, Ballyheigue. 

10. John Brosnan, Ballybrack, Ballyhar. 

11. D. D. O’Connor, Kilminiheen East, Abbeyfeale. 

12. Michael Kevane, Barracks, via Chapel, Ventrv 
Dingle. 

13. Michael O’Shea, Farrantane, Castlegregory. 

14. John Lawlor, Meenoghane, Causeway. 

Second Year Premium Boars. 

15. Thomas O’Connor, Ploverhill, Spa, Tralee. 

OWNERS OF BOARS SPECIALLY LOCATED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT, 1906. 

County Donegal. 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. John Macauley, Ballyconnelly, Newmills, 

Letterkennv. 

2. John Shiels, Ballyhernan, Kindrum. 

Second Year Premium Boars. 

3. James Cathcart, Carrigart. 

County Leiteim. 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. Lieutenant-Colonel Adamson, Glenfarne Hall, 

Glenfarne. 

2. Patrick Clyne, Moher, Dromod. 

Second Year Premium Boars. 

3. John McGowan, Corderry, Killargue. 

4. James McGuire, Kiltyclogher. 

County Mayo. 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. John Flynn, Seefin, Scaurdaun. 

2. Maurice Durkan, Louisburgh. 

3. Thomas Moore, Westport. 

4. John Gallagher, Cloondafi, Glenhest, Newport. 

5. Thomas Haran, Blackpatch, Killasser. 

6. Patrick Murrelly, Crossmolina. 

7. Walter Keady, Curnicarton, Kilmaine, Ballin- 

robe. 

8. Andrew Williams, Rathlacken, Ballycastle. 

County Galway. 

First Year Premium Boars. 

1. Mrs. Julia Lydon, Shanawoneen, Spiddal. 

2. Patrick Mannion, Kilbricken, Rosmuck. 

3. Michael Griffin, Derrynea, Costelloe, Maam 

Cross. 


Second Year Premium Boars. 

4. Patrick Madden, Ballyconelly, Clifden. 

5. Thomas Mulkerrin, Callaghduff, Clifden. 

6. Edward Griffin, Rockfield, Moycullen. 

7. Robert Welby, Loughgannon, Oughterard. 

8. Rev. Brother T. J. Butler, Industrial School, 

Letterfrack. 
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In the early years of their work the Department 
tried a scheme for improving the breeding of sheep 
by a system of subsidising the rams. Sheep breeding, 
however, is somewhat different from the breeding of 
other classes of farm stock .and does not lend itself 
readily to a premium system. A further difficulty 
was experienced owing to the prevalence of sheep 
scab, and accordingly it was found necessary to with- 
draw the scheme. Recently, however, more stringent 
measures have been taken for the suppression of sheep 
scab in England, and the movement of Irish sheep 
having been threatened with serious obstruction, the 
County Councils have at last moved in the matter. 
In anticipation of the extirpation of sheep scab, the 
Department have for the last two years placed a num- 
ber of rams in the poorer parts of Galway, Mayo, 
Donegal, and Kerry. So far as possible, an effort 
is made to confine their use to those belonging 
to fanners under a certain valuation. The sheep 
supplied are Blackfaced, Roscommon and Cheviot. 
The rams are sold outright to the farmer at a reduced 
price, viz., from £2 to £2 10s. for shearlings, and £1 
for ram lambs. There are, however, only a few of 
the latter class, as they are not likely to develop pro- 
perly when put out so young. The animals, of course, 
cost the Department considerably more than the price 
charged, running to about £6 for shearlings and £2 
for ram lambs. 

The following is the number of rams placed out 


7. Thomas Gavin, Raugh, Liscarney, Westport. 

8. Anthony Derrig, Glenagoslin, Tourmakeady.' 

9. Thomas Killick, Crickeen, Louisburgh. 

10. Patrick Grenaghan, Letterbrick, Crossmolina. 

11. Michael Callaghan, Townakill, . Boughadown. 

12. Patrick Malley, Carrowrevagh, Liscarney, West- 

port. 

13. Thomas O’Malley, Killa, Clareisland. 

14. Patrick Ruddy, Bunnamohawn, Clareisland. 

15. Patrick Grady, Bunnamohawn, Clareisland. 

16. John Lawless, Bohaun S., Killyvalley, West- 

port. 

17. John Cormack, Aughness, Ballycroy. 

18. Michael English, Mweelin, Achill. 

19. John Casey, Derypark, Tourmakeady. 

20. John Joyce, Cappaghnacreevagh, Killitian 

Tourmakeady. 

21. Patrick Gavin, Alvaun, Erriff, Leenane. • 

22. Patrick Henaghan, Gortnacurragh, Tourma- 

keady. 

23. James Toole, Inishturk Island. 

24. John Toole (Austin), Inishturk. 

25. John Joyce, Durless, Kilsallagh, Westport. 

26. Austin Hastings, Laghtra, Louisburgh. 

27. Patrick Durkin, Askelane, Louisburgh. 

28. Edward Malley, Fermoyle, Louisburgh. 

29. Peter Walsh, Killeen, Kilsallagh, Louisburgh 

30. Patrick O’Malley, Ballyboughty, Clare Island ' 

31. John O’Malley, Ballyboughty, Clare Island. 

32. Thomas O’Malley, Cappagower, Clare Island. 

33. Patrick Gallagher, Clare Island. 

34. John Malley, Clare Island. 

35. Brian Malley, Clare Island. 

36. John Burns, Clare Island. 

37. Austin Grady, Clare Island. 

38. Pat Ruddy, Clare Island. 


These rams were located with the following 
people : — ° 

Co. Donegal. 

1. Owen Doherty, Clogherna, BaUvliffin, Cam- 

don agh. 

2. James Morrow, Haugh, Donegal. 

3. James McGonigle, Dooish, Stranorlar. 

4. Peter McLaughlin, Lornaterattlev, BaUvliffin, 

Carndonagh. 

5. Michael Grant, Ballymacmurphy, BaUvliffin, 

Carndonagh. 

6. Hugh McGlynn, Meenatinnv, Seacor, Letter- 

kenny. 

7. Patrick Ward, Meenaraulderg, Clogher, Donegal, 

o. Batnck Byrne, DrinmasiUagh, Glenties. 

9. Joseph Ward Correcrin, Golan, Stranorlar. 

10 . John Kelly, Castlenavain, Dooish, Stranorlar. 

11 . .Barney O Donnell, CrossconneU, Dunaff, Carn- 

donagh. 

12 Da orlar McGlinCh&r ’ Meenbo & Cloghan, Stran- 
i3. Charles Mooney, Meenagoland, Glengesh, Glen- 

i° hn Porter, Castledoherty, Mulmosog, Glenties. 
15. Edward Boyle, ArdviUy, Mulmosog, Glenties. 
16 ’ Uk Breimai1 ’ Bogans, Glenleheen, Glen- 
17. James Kennedy, Souchel, Lough Eske, Donegal. 
19 ^ e p y ’, Letter 4 a( ?’ Anymore, Donegal. 

!9. Patrick McGeehan, Drimnaha, Glenleheen, 
Glenties. ’ 

P ‘Stie? ,:D ° meI1, Sh “ IIo B“ 6 . Glenleheen, 
21. Weil Star™ Djwt, Binbane, Glenties. 

„• Si" 3 .???™? 5 '! S “ che1 ’ Wli Eske, Donegal. 

| saas- 

S.-S’calia 

Co. Mato. 

1. James Sherry, Raugh, Liscarrol, Westport. 

2. John Henaghan, Coragh Aghagower, Westport. 

3. J. Tunny, Derrvkeelan, Drummin, Westoort 

4. James Tunny, Errig, Leenane, Mayo ^ 

5. James Conway, Scardane, BaUycrov ' 

p£t an,ey ’ Cl00niskiI ' Aghagower, West- 


1. Patrick Walsh, Thuriskean, CHfdem. 

2. Festy Mullen Curlour, Claddaghduff, Clifden. 

3. Patrick Melady, Gian, Claddaghduff. 

4. Michael Brown, Faukeera, Clifden. 

5. Patrick Gavin, Lettershanna, Clifden. 

6. Anthony Nee, Lettermuckoo, Costello. 

7. John Coyne, Glenagemlagh, Leenane. 

o' * C 5J ne ' Glenagemlagh, Leenane. 
in' Glenagemlagh, Leenane. 

10. John Mullens, Kilronan, Aran. 

? r *• £ arcy ’ Gamagry, Moycullen. 
t? 1 '™ Coyne, Currymongane, Kylemore. 
J°^ n . Coyne, Currymongane, Kylemore. 

" Patrick Gavin, Lettershanna, Clifden. 

15. Daniel Hanlon, Glenbricken, Clifden. 

16. Patrick Salmon CuUaghbeg, Leenane. 

2 »: 

Co. Kerry. 

1. Pat O’Donnell, Clounagault, Camp, 
f G Donnell, Curra, Camp. P 
Ti 1 , 03 ' G® 0111 Curra, Camp. 

4. Ml. Breen, Gerha, Beaufort 

fi Ml m r \ Shea >J BaUyledder, Beaufort. 

6. Ml. Cashman, BrookhiU, Beaufort. 

O •James Connor, Curraheen, Tralee. 

8. John SuUivan, Coolroe, Beaufort. 


POULTRY-KEEPING. 

^ ? f J? Uch im P ort ance to the small 
is Tan«W» d of W 6 ° f sources of ^oome which 

atteXn V , R l 6atly increase d, when proper 

“ 1S . P a i d to the industry. Accordingly, as 
a larger “Sr rf 
j, ave been a* ■ breeds can be procured 

the Deo^pr t h ^ ed ln , these districts. The view 
lectrne? * h ? ve , laken 18 that instruction and 
ind much less suited to the congested 

cor. 2 esM ™£? rtS ° f ? le caaabr y than to th e S non- 
and accordingly, while there has 
amount of instruction, a greater 
P diW n? °fV ae m ? ney Las 136611 devoted to the pro- 
settings of eggs of pure breeds. The De- 
ffZklT anticipated that the system of instruc- 
ts IxStV Popular as it has become, neither did 
ey expect it would continue for many years, but the 
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demand for this class of instruction, not merely in 
the non-congested counties, but even in the western 
districts, has been, if anything, increasing from year 
to year. Last year, however, in order to provide more 
money for egg stations, the Department asked the 
County Committees of Galway, Roscommon, Sligo, 
Leitrim, and Mayo to suspend the actual lectures for 
a while and to devote all the money for poultry- 
keeping on the provision of new settings of eggs. 
This suggestion was agreed to, and accordingly the 
system of lectures -was more or less discontinued. Two 
of the teachers who were formerly employed on this 
work were continued, but their services were mainly 
confined to arranging for the supply of eggs and the 
inspection of the stations. The services of these two 
instructors being spread over the five counties, their 
movements have been directed from the Athenry Sta- 
tion. During the winter months these instructors 
look after the stocking of the stations and do their 
inspection work, while during the spring and dimm er 
they resume their demonstrations and instruction. 
Representatives of some of the counties, however seem 
dissatisfied with the withdrawal of the regular lec- 
tures, which they consider to have been of great value, 
and accordingly, as soon as the Department have a 
further supply of trained teachers, it is intended to 
meet the wishes of the County Committees, to resume 
instruction next year. 


The principal object of the schemes in these western 
districts is to improve the breeding of fowl so as to 
reduce the death-rate, which in some cases was ex- 
cessive owing to close breeding and bad management. 
That there has been an improvement in this respect 
there is ample evidence to show. The desire of the 
Committee to continue this work, and the demand 
of the people for improved breeds, afford, perhaps, the 
best evidence of the value of these schemes. It is 
somewhat difficult to ccllect evidesnee as to the im- 
provement in price and in the size of the eggs, but the 
following may, perhaps, be quoted: — 

Showing number of Egg Distribution Stations 
imiUTs Counties during each of the Tears 



iHowihG Najees and Addhesses oe Holders oe 
h-GG Distribution Stations in each County 
DURING THE YEAR 1906. 


1 Mrs. 

2. Mrs. 

3. Mrs. 

4. Miss 

5. Mrs. 

6. Mrs. 

7. Mrs. 

8. Mrs. 

9. Mrs. 

10. Mrs. 

11. Mrs. 

12. Mrs. 

13. Mrs. 

14. Mrs. 

15. Mrs. 


County Galway (29). 

Royston, Heath View, Aughrim. 
Mahon, Moyour, Eyrecourt. 

M. A. Larkin, Slateford, Killimor. 

N. Curran, Carra, Ballyglunin. 

M. J . Higgins, Ryehill, Monivea. 
Daly, Ballymoney, Dunmore. 

R e lany, Pullarossa, Williams town. 
•K. Halvev, Mountbellew. 
t' Menlough, Ballinasloe. 

J. Molloy, Clogh, Ballymacward. 
Susan Casey, Waterfall, Clifden. 
Hanly, Letterfrack. 

S. McQuinn, EighteTard, Oughterard. 
Conroy, Turloughbeg. 

Conneely, The Forge, Spiddal. 


16. Mrs. Trayers, Middethird, Oranmore. 

17. Miss Cotter, Costello Bay, Ballynahown. 

18. Miss Prendergast, Claregalwav. 

19. Mrs. M. Dwiney, Forthill, Gort. 

20. Mrs. Kelly, Grange Park, Loughrea. 

21. Mrs. Conneely. Cama. 

22. Mrs. Taylor, The Mills, Athenry. 

23. Mrs. Garvey, Glenamaddy. 

24. Mrs. Hallinan, C’raugliwell. 

25. Miss O’Fflahertie, Kiloola, Roscahill. 

26. Mrs. Grealy, Cluid. 

27. Mrs. Dempsey, Lisheenavarnogae. 

28. Miss King, teenane. 

29. Mrs. Mary Treacy, Cornamona, Clonbur. 


county Mayo ( 


L. The Sisters of Mercy, The Convent, Claremorris. 

Mr. McNeela, Derrycleeta, Newport. 

5. Miss M. Ferris, The Neale, Ballinrobe. 

1. Mrs. Donoghue. Lakefield, Belmullet. 

?• M rs - Gronell, Kilkerrin. Partry, Ballinrobe. 
i. Mrs. Heneghan, Moneen, Louisburgh. 
h Miss Cawley, Tubbernavine, Lahardane. 

3. Mrs. Barklie, Rahins, Ballina. 

3. Mrs. Jas. Lynch, Straide, Castlebar. 

). Miss Curran, Scardane. Claremorris. 

L Mrs. Dillon, Rathrea, Kincon, Killala. 

;■ Mrs. Julia Jordon, Liter, Islandeady, Castlebar, 
i. Mrs. Stuart, Ardnaree, Ballina. 

L Mr. Martin Costello, Carramore, Claremorris. 

'• M r - Flatley, Brackloon, Ballyhaunis. 

>. Mrs. Gannon, Homhill, Westport. 

'• M rs - Symington, Luffertane, Castlebar. 

'• Mr. Staunton, Keelogues, Ballyvarv, Castlebar. 

'• M rs - C- McDonnell, Doonfeeny, Ballycastle. 

!. Mrs. M. McGing, Croaghrim,' Tourmakeadv. 

• M rs - L. Byrne, LakehiU, Knock. Ballyhaums. 

;• Mr. J. J. McCabe, Clareisland, Westport, 
i. Miss McCabe, Bunnacurry, Achill. 

. Mrs. P. J. Kelly, Glenhest, Newport. 

- Mr. M. J. Gallagher, Tulleague. Aclare. 


County Sligo (12). 

1. Mrs. Nicholson, Urlar, Carney. 

2- Mrs. F. Cawley, Fetherneen, ‘ B allin acanow. 
o. Mrs. T. McGethrick, Porthinch, Ballymote. 

4. Mrs. T. Benson, Rodestown. Bunninadden. 

5. Mrs. Henry, Dromore House, Dromore. 

6. The Superioress, The Convent, Banada. 

7. Mrs. Brennan, Achonry, Ballvmote. 

8. Mrs. McMullen, Tallyho Lodge, Tullv, Sligo. 

9. Miss Kearns, Kilcat, Grange. 

10. Mrs. Kavanagh, Farniharpy, Skreen. 

Mrs. J. Burke, Farrellmacfarrell. Dromore West. 

11. Mrs. E. Cawley, Dooneen House, Dooneen, Castle- 

connor. 


County Leitrim (16). 

1. Mrs. A. Johnston, Cornagee, Tullaghan. 

2. Mr. John McDermott. Cornstalk. Manorhamilton 

3. Mrs. Bridget Fox, Monakill, Manorhamilton. 

4. Mr. John McCowan, Corderry, Killargue. 

5. Mrs. B. Tate, Cherrybrook, Manorhamilton. 

6. Mr. Myles McKeown, Derrahimsk, Rossinver, 

Garrison. 

7. Mrs. Bernard Moran, Aughamore, Dromod. 

8. Mrs. Farrell, Leddy, Keshcarrigan. 

Mr. Owen McHugh, Drama, Finnila, Dowra. 

10. Mr. Alexander McAdam, Killaneen, Ballinamore. 

11. Mrs^ Francis O’Rorke, Mullinadarragh, Carrig- 

12. Mr. Patrick Wrynn, Dramharkin, Foxfield, 

Carrick. 

13. Mr. John Donnelly, Cloodramminmore, Foxfield. 

14. Mr. J. W. Conboy, Carrowcrin, Dromahair. 

15. Mrs. Sala McTernan, Coolgrain, Dowra. 

16. Mr. Charles Donnelly, Killaglasheen, Ballinamore. 


County Roscommon (21). 

1 Mrs. M. A. Connaghten, Ballybrogan, Kiltoom. 

2. Mrs. Anne Mullany, Hollymount, Boyle. 

3. Miss B. Scally, Cullen, Knockcroghery. 

h' M- Young, Harristown, Castlerea. 

5. Miss N 0ra j. Duffy, Kidlawn, Ballinasloe. 
o. Mrs. M. A. Gordon, Grallagh, Frenchpark. 

7 hadereen McDermofcfc ’ Rrimnalasson, Ballag- 
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appendix iv 8. Mrs. Francis Ward, Cartron, Lough Allen. 

— 9. Mr. Patrick McLoughlin, Loughpark, Rooskey. 

10. Bernard Nanghton, Cartron, Kelly, Dysart. 

11. Miss M. A. McGarvy, Ogulla, Tulsk. 

12. Mrs. M. J. Doyle, Millbrook, Athlone. 

13. Convent of Mercy, Roscommon. 

14. Mrs. Maria Martin, Mountain, St. John’s. 

15. Mrs. Anne Drury, Kingsland, Boyle. 

16. Mrs. E. Brennan, Carrowcrin, Kilrooskey. 

17. Mrs. Kathleen M. Barrett, Meelick, Drumsna. 

18. Brother Superior, Granlahan Monastery, B allin- 

lough. 

19. Mrs. Edward Tobin, Derrynarry, Carrick-on- 

Shannon. 

20. Mrs. Coleman, Knockarrish, Boyle. 

21. Miss E. Stoddart, Dunamon, Roscommon- 


County Kerry (20). 


List of Turkey Stations Located in Each County 
During the Year 1906. 

County Galway (18). 

1. Mrs. Julia Mulkerin, Clydagh, Moycullen. 

2. Miss Mary O’Flahertie, Killoola, Rosscahill. 

3. Miss Nora Curran, Garra, Ballyglunin. 

4. Mrs. Mary Grealy, Cluid, Drumgriffin, Tuam. 

5. Mrs. Rebecca Farrington, Cushla, Athenry. 

6. Mrs. Delia Murphy, Cooloo, Tuam. 

7. Mrs. Bridget Hughes, Mountbellew. 

8. Mrs. Margaret Finn, Kilreekle, Loughrea. 

8. Mrs. Honoria Dempsey, Lisheenavamogue, 
Aughi-im. 

10. Mrs. Bridget Molloy, Clogh. 

11. Mrs. Delia Connaughten, Lowville, Ballinasloe. 

12. Mrs. Delia Daly, Ballymoney, Dunmore. 

13. Mrs. Mary Kelly, Menlough, Ballinasloe. 

14. Mrs. Molly Walsh, Oranmore. 

15. Mrs. Mary Callinan, Knockourane, Gort. 

16. Mrs. Delia Trayers, Middlethird, Oranmore. 

17. Mrs. Bridget Flanagan, Liscure, Woodlawn. 

18. Mrs. Mary Burke, Coorhour, Loughrea. 


1. Mr. D. O'Brien, Ballinamanagh, Kilcummin. 

2. Mr. P. Kearney, Ballincarrig, Ballyhar. 

3. Mr. M. Buckley, Faha, Beaufort. 

4. Miss K. McCarthy, Cahir, Kenmare. 

5. Mrs. Downing, Derreen East, Templenoe. 

6. Mr. John Moynihan, Glounagrisheen, Rathmore. 

7. Mr. Thomas O’Connor, Camp, Ballymullen, 

Tralee. 

8. Mr. John Moriarty, Kilgubbin, Ardfert. 

9. Mrs. Stack, Moyvane South, Newtownsandes. 

10. Mrs. B. Nolan, Moyvane House, Newtownsandes. 

11. Mr. Timothy Lynch, Knockacurrane, Castle- 

gregory. 

12. Miss Myles, Farranakilla, Dingle. 

13. Mr. Michael Mangan, Behenaugh, Knocknagoshel. 

14. Mr. John Donovan, Beale, Ballylongford. 

15. Mrs. Trant (Station No. 1), Toornageehv, Lis- 

towel. 

16. Mr. Patrick Walsh, Cordal East, Castleisland. 

17. Mrs. Trant (Station No. 2>, Toornageehv, Lis- 

towel. 

18. Mr. Michael Shea, Farrantane, Castlegregory. 

19. Mr. James Moriarty, Mountain Stage, Glen- 

beigh. 

20. Mr. B. Murphy, Aghane, Brosna. 


TURKEY RAISING. 

This scheme too, in the western counties, has fol- 
lowed the same lines as in the rest of Ireland, and 
has been most popular; no scheme has worked better 
or given more satisfaction. The reports which have 
been collected by the instructors and inspectors show 
that the introduction of these birds has effected a 
great increase in the quality and weight of turkeys 

Showing the number of Turkey Stations in the 
Seven Counties during each of the Years 1901-2- 
3-4-5-6. 



County Mayo (12). 

1. Mrs. Julia CaiT, Clooncleeve, Killasser. 

2. Mrs. K. Joyce, Kilkeeran, Partry, Ballinrobe. 

3. Mrs. Belinda Watts, Crofton Park, Knocka- 

cullaun, Ballina. 

4. Mrs. Ellen O’Donnell, Gurteen, Clogher. 

5. Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Burncomb, Cogaphuill, 

Castlebar. 

6. Mr. Owen McManmon, Beltra, Glenisland. 

7. Miss Agnes Scanlon, Carracastle, Bohola, Swin- 

ford. 

8. Mrs. Louisa Costello, Culmore, Swineford. 

9. Mrs. Nally, Ballydafi, Hollymount. 

10. Mrs. Stewart-, Ardnaree, Ballina. 

11. Mrs. B. Scott, Bamfield, Ballina. 

12. Mrs. McGloin, Callow, Fosford. 


County Sligo (7). 

1. Mrs. F. Cawley, Fetherneen, Ballincarrow. 

2. Mrs. F. Barber, Cashelgarron, Sligo. 

3. Mrs. Thomas Benson, Roadstown, Bunninadden. 

4. Miss E. Kearins, Kilcat, Grange. 

5. Mrs. B. Brennan, Achonry, Ballymote. 

6. Mrs. M. McGettrick, Cartoon, Ballymote. 

7. Mrs. Killoran, Kill-ashalvey, Gurteen. 


County Leitrim (14). 

.. Mrs. A. Johnston, Cornagee, Tullaghan. 

!. Mrs. B. Tate, Cherrybrook, Manorhamilton. 

). Mrs. Anne McTernan, Creevelea, Drumkeeran. 

[• Mrs- Farrell Leddy, Drumaragh, Keshcarrigan. 

I. Mi's. Gilronan, Kilmorei, Ballinamore. 

’• Mr. Alexander McAdam, Killaneen," Ballinamore. 
. Mr. Thomas Moran, Drumriggan, Mohill. 

'• Mr. John Donnelly, Cloodrumminmore, Foxfield. 
'• Mr. Patrick Wrynn, Drumharkin, Foxfield. 
i. Miss Katie _ McKeon, Derrahimsk, Ballaghmel- 
ham, Rossinver. 

Mrs. Patrick McLoughlin, Drumkeelan, Drum- 
shambo. 

• Mrs. John Ward, Gortinty, Drumsna. 

. Mrs. Alice McCabe, Dohem, Carrigallen. 

- Mr. Patrick Clyne, Moher, Dromod. 


County Roscommon (14). 

1. Mrs. M. A. Connaughten, Ballybrogan, Kltoom, 

Athlone. 

2. Mr. John McDermott, Drimnalasson, Ballagha- 

dereen. 

3. Mr. Patrick McLoughlin, Loughpark, Rooskey, 

Dromod. 

4. Mrs. Bridget Naughten, Dysart, Ballinasloe. 

5. Miss M. A. McGarry, Ogulla, Tulsk, Castlerea. 
?? rs * M. J. Doyle, Millbrook, Athlone. 

7. Mrs. Maria Martin, Mountain, St. John’s, 

Lecarrow. 

8. Mrs. Winifred. . McGovern. Willsgrove, Ballin- 

tubber, Castlerea. 
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g Mr. Peter McPartland, Strananoran, Arigna. 
lo! Mrs. Lizzie A. Gallagher, Ballindrumly, Castle- 

11. Mr^ M. J- O'Brien, Milltownpass, Athlone. 

12! Mrs. E. Brennan, Carrowcrin, Kilrooskey. 

13 Mrs. Kathleen M. Barrett, Meelick, Drumsna. 
14l Mrs. P. Wallace, Ballybone, Ballinlough. 


County Kerry (18). 

1. Maurice Riordan, Mountain Stage, Glenbeigh. 

2. Michael Shea, Farrantane, Castlegregory. 

3. Timothy Lynch, Knockacurrane, Castlegregory. 
4! Katie J. McCarthy, Cahir, Kenmare. 

5. Patrick Kearney, Ballincarrig, Ballyhar. 

6. Mrs Ellen Buckley, Knockagowna, Faha. 

7! Mrs. D. O’Brien, Ballinamanagh, Killarney. 

8. Mrs. Trant, Tournageehy, Listowel, 

9. Thomas Costelloe, Trieneragh, Duagli. 

10. William Fuller, Glenoe, Listowel. 

11. Miss C. Harnett, Moynoba, Abbeyfeale. 

12. Patrick Walsh, Cordal East, Castleisland. 

13. John Moriarty, Kilgubbin, Ardfert. 

14. John Slattery, Oakpark, Tralee. 

15. Thomas O’Connor, Ploverhill, Spa. 

16. M. J. Woulfe, Knockeen, Castleisland. 

17. Daniel Cotter, Meen, Knocknagoshel. 

18. John Moynihan, Glounagrisheen, B.athmore. 


III. 

The Special Needs of Congested Areas. 

The statement submitted in Part I. is intended to 
illustrate the system of administration pursued by the 
Department in accordance with the Act of 1899. The 
outstanding feature of the system is the delegation of all 
work, which from its nature can be with fair uniformity 
applied over a county, to local authorities who axe pre- 
pared to supplement from the rates the grant made by 
the Department. The outstanding feature of the work 
itself, as shown by the figures, is its uniformly rapid 
increase in volume. What the figures do not directly 
show, however, is the steadily improving quality of the 
work done. Not a single scheme once taken up has 
been abandoned, although numerous changes, suggested 
by experience, have been made in the schemes to suit 
the wishes of the Committees. At the same time, in 
nearly every county each scheme has teen increasingly 
made use of year by year. This improvement is due to 
the fact that the County Committees, the Department, 
and the people for whose benefit the work is intended 
have quickly come to understand each other. 

Taken as a whole, the Agricultural Committees of 
the seven Western counties where congestion 
prevails have proved no exception to this rule. 
They have had special difficulties to contend 
with — difficulties which must be so apparent to 
the Commission that it is unnecessary to recapitulate 
them. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the Com- 
mittees have made excellent progress in the non-oon- 
gested parts of the counties where they have been at 
work for six years. Less progress has, of course, been 
made in the more backward areas scheduled as con- 
gested, but these have been for a much shorter period 
under the control of the County Committees. More- 
over, the funds available are entirely inadequate for 
the work; and the people — so long accustomed to the 
central system of administration — require time to be- 
come accustomed to rely on the local representative 
institutions. Having now got to work in the backward 
districts, however, the County Committees should be 
permitted to still further develop their operations in 
these localities. It would be a retrograde step to deprive 
theni of the power with which they have' been invested, 
and it would be disastrous to progress to set limits 
again to the areas under their control. The barriers 
between the congested and non-congested areas, which 
were the cause of so much administrative waste, having 
now been removed, and the new machinery having been 
set in motion, there should be no doubt as to the 
future policy. The influence of the local representative 
institutions should be extended and not curtailed, and 
their funds should be increased to keep pace with their 
growing demands. 

It must be admitted that there are in these counties 
districts so backward that they must, for a time, receive 
•Department’s leaflet 34, 0 


very special treatment by the central authority in order appendix rv. 
to bring them up to the general level of the rest of the — 
county, so that they may eventually take full advantage 
of such means for agricultural development as may be 
provided by the local statutory body. But while these 
backward districts require special treatment, there is 
no need to shut them out from the purview of 
the local committees while their condition is 
being raised to a higher level. Special schemes, sup- 
plementary to those of the County Committees, and 
more suited to the needs of very poor areas, can be 
carried on by the Department of Agriculture simul- 
taneously with those of the County Committees. But 
these special schemes should harmonise with those of 
the County Committee, and be, in fact as well as in 
name, supplementary to them. To ensure this they 
must be administered by the same body and by the 
same officers as are responsible for the supervision of 
the work of the County Committee. The Department’s 
inspectors and overseers who help the ’Western County 
Committees in their work of agricultural improvement 
are clearly the persons who alone can see that any 
special treatment is made supplementary, and not 
antagonistic, to that ^provided, by the County Com- 
mittees. The drawbacks to a system of dual adminis- 
tration of public funds for agricultural development 
over these areas were well illustrated before 1904, when 
the Congested Districts Board, the County Committees, 
and the Department were engaged on conflicting 
schemes in one and the same area. The evils of that 
system, and the confusion to which it gave rise, must 
be so apparent that it seems unnecessary to dwell on 
the point. There is only one alternative to the present 
system, and that is to deprive the Department and the 
County Committees of their statutory powers wholly 
in all counties where congestion exists — in the nan- 
congested as well as the congested parts of these 
counties — and to create a new agricultural develop- 
ment Department and Board. In the view of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
no such new machinery is necessary. The Depart- 
ment and the local authorities are able, ready, and 
eager to do the work ; the initial difficulties have been 
overcome; the new machinery is in motion; money 
and a fixed policy are all that is wanted. 

Before proceeding to give details of the supplemen- 
tary schemes and the funds required for them, it is 
desirable to briefly review the general agricultural out- 
look and the possibilities of agricultural development 
in the West. A clear appreciation of these conditions 
is necessary if the funds are to be intelligently and 
profitably applied. 

That agriculture in Ireland is in a backward condition 
everyone must admit. 

“ This backwardness is shown by the preponder- 
ance of uneconomic holdings ; by the want of work- 
ing capital, or of an inducement to invest in the 
improvement of land ; and by the want of proper 
housing for the farmer and his family or for his 
stock. The large and steady increase in the area of 
second-class pasture, which might yield three or four 
times more wealth if well tilled ; the complacent 
satisfaction with the present system, which relegates 
Ireland to the position of a ranch to supply store 
stock for British farmers to fatten ; a too prevalent 
practice of selling the best and breeding from in- 
ferior stock ; the almost complete loss in certain 
districts of the art of tillage; the want of a 
regular system of rotation; the aversion to doing 
more than the minimum to clean the land ; the 
want of pride in the performance of farm work and 
in the surroundings of the homestead ; the tendency 
to put off ploughing, sowing, and harvesting until 
the last moment ; the small value that is put upon 
time; the want of recognition of the fact that the 
best and most productive manure that goes into the 
land is labour ; all these, and other causes combine 
to make and to keep Irish farming backward.”* 

At the same time it should be stated that 
in some parts of Ireland agriculture has at- 
tained to a high standard. It must be admitted 
that the comparison which is sometimes instituted be- 
tween Irish agriculture and that existing in other 
countries is often unfair. The descriptions of the ex- 
cellence of the practices of foreign countries are often 
exaggerated, and the differences in the conditions under 
which the two peoples labour are frequently overlooked. 

It is to be hoped that so soon as the Land Act of 1903 
n " The Revive! of Tillage.*’! 
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ouugauons to tne Government ; thev 
must provide mean 5 to equip their families to go out 
worId - Accordingly, they must enter into 
competition with more advanced farmers, and any 
settlement of the problem must include the intro- 
duction of an improved system of agriculture suited 
to their soil, climate, and distance from markets 
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Although the raising of cattle for beef is the chief 
industry an Ireland, the trade as carried on at present 
is most unsatisfactory. The risk attending breeding 
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Nor is the fattening of cattle, so far' as it is 
practised in Ireland, satisfactory : many of the ani- 
mals exported as “ fat” to Great Britain cannot be 
properly described as 6uch. They are in reality 
little better than forward stores, .and many of them 
are bought by feeders and put into yards to be finished 
on the other side of the Channel. 

These questions very closely concern the Royal Com- 
mission. The small western occupier is engaged in 
breeding and rearing the young stores, which he sells 
1 o the graziers or dealers. With the land in grass, 
the production of such stock cannot pay him. If he 
produced roots, fodder and grain, and fattened or even 
partly fattened them it might'; The second-class 
grazing lands, on which it is proposed to create new 
holdings, at present harbour the two or three year old 
os. These lands are perfectly capable of growing 
roots and fodder for bringing the stores more quickly 
to maturity. Such lands if partly tilled, while they 
would not carry so many cattle in summer, would 
carry fax more in winter, and on an average of the 
two seasons, more than they now do under grass. 
If the work of dividing up these grass lands was 
proceeded with at a rapid rate, and if the occupants 
of these new holdings at once began to till their land 
on an extensive scale, there would be some dislocation 
of the store stock trade, and some inconvenience to a 
certain section of the agricultural community would 
ensue. But the creating of these holdings must take 
time, and to put the lands under a rotation of crops 
must entail a delay of three or four years. No 
serious dislocation of trade need, therefore, be feared. 
There will be ample time for the small occupier and 
those engaged in the store stock trade to accommodate 
themselves to the altered circumstances. 


OUTLOOK TOR STORES AND FAT STOCK. 

Even assuming that the new occupiers could in the 
minimum time adopt an improved system of raising 
stores and fattening them at an early age, as is done 
in Scotland, where this trade has reached its highest 
development, there remains the question whether the 
beef trade is the one which is best adapted to the 
conditions of Ireland, and whether there are not some 
other commodities into which the produce of the tilled 
fields could be converted so as to yield a better return. 
In this connection the following figures will repay 
study: — 


Showing the amount of imported dead meat and 
provisions into the United Kingdom for the years 
1885, 1895, and 1905. 



from the Argentine, and there is no immediate pros- appendix IV. 
pect of such an increase in tillage and such a rapid — 
improvement in the methods of feeding cattle in this 
country as would warrant the hope that Irish farmers, 
and more particularly the newly-created occupiers, 
will be able to produce prime fat beef— at its best 
it would be of second quality. And it must be borne 
in mind that the quality of the Argentine beef is 
likely to undergo considerable improvement in the near 
future. In that country cattle-breeding is creating 
intense interest. Agents from the Argentine are 
sweeping this country of the best specimens in our 
pure-bred herds. The result of this extensive im- 
portation of high-class breeding stock will be a gra- 
dual improvement in the quality of the meat exported, 
so that in time, instead of competing with the home- 
fed article, Argentine beef will gradually come to 
compete directly with prime Scottish beef itself. 

A great deal has been written about the danger to 
the cattle trade of this country from the free importa- 
tion of Canadian cattle. It is not competition with 
Canadian cattle, whether alive or dead, that the home 
trade has to fear, but competition with cattle from 
the Argentine. _ Whether Canadian cattle are ad- 
mitted or not Irish stores will be dear if beef is dear, 
and they will be cheap if beef is cheap. The chief 
point about the Canadian cattle question is often 
overlooked, viz., that in that country stock owners 
have not only improved the quality of their stock, but 
since they were shut out of the store market in this 
country, they have learned to fatten and finish their 
animals, and whereas in former days Canadian stores 
were sold in this country under 25.5. per cwt. — indeed 
some say as low as 18s.—the animals as now imported 
are sold at as good prices per cwt. as the average 
home fed cattle. 

In many parts of Canada farmers now find 
it necessary to manure their lands. When little 
value was placed on farmyard manure they sent 
■their stores to be fattened in Great Britain ; now, 
however, it pays them better to consume their own com 
with their own cattle in their own yards. In short, 
the Canadian farmer has learned what the Irish far- 
mer has yet to learn, viz., that it pays better to 
export animals to sell as beef rather than to market 
them in such a condition as to command store prices. 

Having learned the lesson we may lest assured the 
Canadian will profit by it. 

The importation of Canadian or other foreign cattle 
into the United Kingdom should be vigorously op- 
posed, but entirely on sanitary grounds. Ireland is 
now so dependent upon this store stock trade that the 
consequences of an outbreak of disease which would 
prevent the exportation of stock to Great Britain 
would have immediate disastrous consequences. 

From all these considerations there is only one 
conclusion, viz., that the outlook for the store and 
half-fat cattle trade is extremely gloomy. The only 
hope in successful beef production lies in the breed- 
ing of animals of the highest quality, fattening them 
at home right on from birth, and disposing of them 
prime fat at two years or under. Fluctuations in 
prices of course there will be, and each slight rise will 
so Taise the hopes of those who prefer the present 
easy-going system of grazing and dealing in stores 
that they will cling to it as long as possible. 


Showing values of imported dead meat and pro- 
visions. 



These figures show that the principal in- 
crease . in foreign and Colonial supplies has 
been in meat. The competition in other agri- 
cultural produce has not been so severe. It 
is only the finest quality of home beef that has a 
chance of successfully competing with the enormous 
quantities of the second-class article now imported 


DAIRYING, PIG-FEEDING, AND POULTRY -KEEPING. 

From a study of the statistics of the imports of 
food stuffs into the United Kingdom from foreign 
countries and the British Colonies, an example of 
which is given above, it would appear that the out- 
look as regards the pressure of competition is less 
gloomy with regard to dairying, pig-feeding, and 
poultry-keeping than in the case of cattle-raising. In 
recent years dairy farmers have undoubtedly held their 
own better than graziers and beef producers. More- 
over, butter, pigs, eggs, and fowl are just the commo- 
dities specially suited to a country of small fanners. 
Compared with the raising of stores these forms of 
farming respond more quickly to the industry and 
personal attention of the farmer and his family. 
From no other style of farming is the income surer or 
the return quicker — a fact of great importance to the 
new occupiers in Ireland who cannot afford to wait 
long foT a return for their money. A higher degree 
of technical skill is required to feed prime fat bullocks 
than to feed milking cows, pigs, or poultry. And 
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appendix IV. again, the buildings required on a dairy farm are 
— ’ somewhat less expensive than those required for a 

high class system of fattening cattle. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that in Great Britain cattle feeding is confined 
mainly to the eastern counties, whereas it is in the 
western counties, the climate of which most closely 
resembles that of Ireland, that the dairying industry 
is mainly practised. It is significant, too, that 
in the west of Great Britain the dairying in- 
dustry is gradually replacing mixed fanning 
and cattle feeding. In fact in many of the 
western counties of Great Britain where dairy- 
ing is carried on the produce of the land is nearly 
wholly devoted to the feeding of milk cows, and the 
farmers there no longer find it profitable to rear calves. 
They prefer to kill them off or dispose of them at a 
very small price soon after birth, a plan which en- 
ables them to keep a larger number of milk cows. The 
less profitable industry of rearing stores they leave to 
Ireland. , The problem to them is a simple one. The 
cost of keeping one yearling and one two-year-old 
is as great as the cost of keeping a cow, But a cow 
yields them a better and far surer profit than two 
stores of the above age. If this system were resorted 
to in Ireland the number of milk cows coaid be almost 
doubled. 

Cheese-making, which has been the most profitable 
of all classes of farming in recent years, requires too 
high a degree of technical skill to enable it to be 
quickly introduced into this country. For butter, 
however, there is still a good opening. No country 
has a better soil and climate for butter production 
than Ireland, and if calf-rearing should become even 
more unprofitable than it has been there is an outlet 
for the separated milk in the feeding of pigs, than 
which there are few industries more profitable or 
better understood in Ireland. 

The value of eggs and poultry exported to Great 
Britain from Ireland in 1904 amounted to over two 
and three-quarter millions sterling, and this is a trade 
which is capable of great extension. The advantage 
of proximity to the market in this industry is speci- 
ally in favour of the Irish farmer and Ihe mice of eggs 
is not falling. 

The extension of dairying, pig-rearing, and poultry- 
keeping is not inconsistent with tillage farming. On 
the contrary, a considerable increase in the production 
of butter, bacon, eggs, and poultry can very fittingly 
accompany an extension of tillage. The decline in 
the area under tillage has been a direct cause of the 
decline m the number of pigs now kept in Ireland 
and the lack, of tillage constitutes a serious drawback 
to the extension of the bacon industry in the country. 

To sum up then, there is only one way to meet 
competition and that is the production of the best of 
everything. Stores, beef, mutton, butter, pigs, eggs, 
and poultry are the commodities to which the new 
occupiera should turn their attention, and of these 
butter-making, pig-feeding, .and poultry-keeping offer 
the best prospects. Accordingly .the adoption of a 
system of farming under which the production 
of these could be enormously increased should be 
encouraged, and the new occupiers should be provided 
with holthngs capable of enabling them to produce 
butter and pig and poultry products in much greater 
quantity. ° 


plain wholesome food and serviceable clothing ; to 
provide them with a fair general education- to 
apprentice one or more children to a business or 
trade ; to find constant employment for himself and 
the son who is to succeed him, as well as to occupy 
profitably the spare time of other members of the 
family until they leave home; and, finally, to 
save enough to prevent his being, during old age, 
a burden on the son who succeeds him. To ensure 
this the system of farming should be somewhat 
elastic, so that the area under tillage may be ex- 
tended or reduced, in accordance with the size and 
age of the family. The minimum size for a farm 
that will meet these conditions is to some extent de- 
termined by the two primary implements of tillage, 
viz., the spade and the plough. The spade can 
only be used economically on rich land under a 
system of intensive cultivation, that is, for fruit 
and vegetable growing, and other forms of market 
gardening ; and as this style of farming is impossible 
in Ireland except in the neighbourhood of a few 
large cities and in certain favoured districts, Irish 
farmers generally must rest satisfied, under exist- 
ing conditions, with a system which aims at the pro- 
duction of roots, potatoes, corn, hay, and grass, 
to bo sold or converted into beef, mutton, pork, 
butter, eggs, and poultry. That is, they must use 
the plough and not the spade; and, as the efficient 
working of a plough necessitates the use of two 
horses, a holding, to be economic, should be of such 
a size as will keep them in work, viz., about fifty 
statute acres of average quality., exclusive of bog 
and land that cannot be cultivated or reclaimed. 
Two farmers, each keeping one horse, can of course 
co-operate, and thus provide the indispensable 
double yoke, unless resort be had to the even more 
unsatisfactory one-horse ploughs and one-horse cul- 
tivators. This might reduce the economic area 
to thirty statute acres, or even, if the land be of 
exceptional fertility and markets good 1 , to twenty- 
five. That any smaller area could be economic 
under the extensive system would be extremely diffi- 
cult to prove.”* 

As has been pointed out by other witnesses, it would 
be a mistake to adopt a uniform size of holding. 
Having regard to the present agricultural outlook a°n 
ideal arrangement would be to have a backbone of 
two-horse farms with a sprinkling of smaller 
ones to enable labourers and enterprising per- 
sons of small means to enter the farming class, 
together with here and there still larger farms in the 
hands of persons of capital and enterprise. The ex- 
perience of other parts of the United Kingdom is 
that the presence of a few large farmers is often of 
great use 'to the agricultural community : the owners 
act as pioneers in agricultural development and set 
examples of good husbandry which the occupiers of 
the smaller holdings imitate. 


The Economic Holding. 

The questions just discussed have an important 
hearing on the size of the new holding. If the new 
occupiers are to remain graziers, as is likely to be 
often the case, a much larger area will be required 
to provide for them and their families than if they 
till the whole or portion of their land. The Congested 
Districts Board regard any holding whose valuation 
I s °, 7er ,S 10 a ? econoim c. Since part of the valuation 
is doubtless in respect of buildings, such holdings 
must be under twenty acres of second class land. 
With his present standard of comfort the occupier 
might exist on such a holding, but if his standard of 
comfort is to be raised, as it undoubtedly should 
be raised, and if he is to be placed beyond danger 
of famine or distress in bad years, he will require 
.methmg more tto tlu, OW, question has been 
tten^— th “ folIows m the Department’s publica- 

” A holding, to be economic, should enable a far- 
mer to bring up his family in a spirit of indepen- 
dence, to supply them with a sufficient- amount of 

* Department's leaflet 34, “ 


THE MIGBATOET LABOUEEB. 

The problem of the migratory labourer is as diffi- 
cult as that of the economic holding. If the occu- 
pant of one of the new holdings is to spend part of 
his time in Great Britain he cannot obviously till his 
land properly, and accordingly the migratory labourer 
should not be given an economic holding. On the 
other hand, if he continues to work , part of the time 
m Scotland and England and reside for the remainder 
of the year on his patch on the western seaboard his 
presence will be a continual source of weakness to the 
country. . The British farmer and landowner doubt- 
less are highly satisfied with the present arrangement.. 
Lt enables them to avoid providing cottages for their 
labourers-; they are relieved of the responsibility of 
a labouring population ; they have no compunction 
in putting their lands to grass and dispensing with the 
labourer altogether; they are relieved from the 
presence of their labourers when they become old, in- 
nrm, or sick. These the ratepayers of the western 
counties have to support. 

Fortunately, the area under tillage in several parts 
of Great Britain, which the Irish migratory labourer 
frequents, is not diminishing, but should that occur, 
and should there be no more work for the Irish 
labourer there, his presence in the West of Ireland 
would then become very serious indeed. However 
important it may be that there should be a good 
population in the West of Ireland, the presence of a 
The Revival of Tillage." 
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Jar"e number of migratory labourers, whose existence 
and freedom from distress depend largely on the state 
.of tillage in Great Britain, may be a blessing, but 
it is certainly not an unmixed one. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 

To return to the question of agricultural develop- 
ment on the new and enlarged holdings now being 
established. It may be said that many of these new 
holdings can be improved, and, with good manage- 
ment, made to support a family in a higher standard 
of comfort than now prevails in the West. In this 
sense, and this sense only, can a thirty-acre holding 
of fair land be described as economic. The holdings 
of half that size and under cannot certainly be im- 
proved so as to make them economic in any sense of 
the term if the farmer and his family are to be wholly 
.dependent on them, if a decent standard of comfort is 
.to be maintained. 

But to ensure success there is more than land 
•wanted. Agriculturists in the whole of the United 
Kingdom must face foreign competition, and the new 
occupiers have a still harder task before them, for they 
have to compete with improved systems of farming in 
other parts of the Kingdom. They must, accordingly, 
■he equipped as well as their competitors, and for this 
there is required, in addition to the land, buildings, 
capital and education — including organisation. 


FARM BUILDINGS. 

The Royal Commission will doubtless have had 
before them the Report and Minutes of Evidence of 
the Departmental Committee on Small Holdings in 
Great Britain. The problem which was dealt with 
by that Committee is very closely allied to that into 
which the Royal Commission is now inquiring. The 
question of buildings was one that received a great 
deal of attention from the Departmental Committee. 
They appeared to have thoroughly appreciated that 
one of the difficulties in creating small holdings in 
Great Britain is the cost of providing build- 
ings. In the view of the Department of Agriculture, 
this question has not received sufficient attention 
in this country. In Great Britain the cost of 
buildings on a holding from thirty to forty acres 
is estimated at from £300 to £400, or about £10 per 
acre. On some estates the cost of the buildings has 
been a9 much as £15 per acre. The amount may ap- 
pear extravagant, and it may be possible in Ireland 
to get on with a smaller sum, but in Ireland building 
is not cheaper than in Great Britain. And if the 
new occupiers in the West are expected to compete 
successfully with farmers in Great Britain, if they 
are to attempt to keep their stores until they are 
ready to be fattened, or to fatten them themselves, or 
successfully to carry on dairying and cognate indus- 
tries, _ it will be necessary under a system of tillage 
farming, where the crops grown have to be fed to the 
animals, to provide suitable farm buildings. Without 
these buildings the occupiers must remain graziers, 
the Department's efforts to encourage improvement 
in the management of such holdings, particularly in 
the matter of tillage, can have little effect, and the 
occupier must continue in his present position of de- 
pendence upon British agriculture, and subject to 
whatever changes it may undergo. 

The provision made by the Congested Districts 
.noard on new holdings appears to comprise a cottage 
surfed to a labourer, while as out-offices a shed 
about 16 feet by 12 feet, without any internal fittings 
tor the accommodation of live stock, and costing 
; v 13 considered sufficient. On some of the 
+i? W ® reated out of grass lands in the West 

w /T 5 ™ 1 ** 3 Commissioners put up neither houses 
ior the occupier nor accommodation for his cattle, 
hut advances a sum of £30 toward their provision. 
IT system of giving the farmer a sum of money to 
5E“" “ >>im«al£ is undoubtedly biter 
f “?■ P 1 ® ab °ve provision is, however, totally 

nadequate to meet the situation if the new occupier 
something more than a grazier, and is to 
XST -l^nsive agriculture of whatever kind, 
fattenfL f vf n al f rear ! n 2> the raising of stores, the 
l- bnll ? ;ks ’, ? r butter-making. He must have 

stalTfT d v tlC f f ° r , hls ? ows ’ for his y° un g cattl ®. a 
andah,™ hor f’ ho , usl “? f ? r his P ! g s a ud poultry, 
snob o b ° j s i? ro . for hls feeing stuffs. Without 
exiL-tfe? 14 would ho P eless for him to 
expect to be able to compete with the British farmer 


Very few of the new occupiers are able to ap^skdix IV. 
adequately stock their lands, and even when they — 
are in a position to do so, they require every 
penny of their small capital for the purpose. 

If their limited capital is to go into build- 
ing a house and providing accommodation for 
their stock, how are they to work their holdings, and 
pay their annuities? They must let their farms to 
graziers and hire themselves as labourers in this 
oountry or in Great Britain. It must surely be 
possible as it is desirable, to place them in a better 
financial position. Instead of £30 in the above 
cases, four times the amount will often be required. 

The improved position as regards the working of 
their farms in which they would thus be placed 
would, if there is any truth in the statement that 
tilled yields more than untilled land, more than 
justify the addition to the annuity which an addi- 
tional £100 for buildings would necessitate. 

The first proposal, therefore, which the Depart- 
ment submit is that, in order that the new holders 
in the west may be able to develop under the 
County Committees’ and the Department’s schemes 
from grazing to tillage and dairy farming, the ad- 
vance for buildings erected under supervision should 
be adequate to provide houses suited to a mixed 
grass and tillage farm. The enhanced value of the 
holding and the facilities for increasing the income 
from the farm which this equipment would mean 
would more than justify the consequent increase in 
the purchase annuity. 

For example, an advance of £100 means an addi- 
tion to the purchase annuity of £3 5s. 0 d., but the 
increased profit from one acre of roots and one of 
oats used as winter feeding in suitable farm build- 
ings would alone cover this addition to the annuity. 

The Department desire to urge this question upon 
the attention of the members of the Royal Commis- 
sion, since upon it must depend in great measure 
the success or failure of the new legislation and the 
success of the efforts of the Department to improve 
agricultural methods. It would be deplorable if the 
new scheme of land settlement which promises so well 
should result in nothing more than mere striping up 
of grass lands into small farms. But unless the land 
department, or some other department, can make pro- 
vision for buildings no substantial improvement in 
tillage can be expected. 

WORKING CAPITAL. 

Assuming then that the land department creates the 
holdings and provides suitable buildings, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can, if supplied with sufficient 
funds, provide for working capital, education and 
organisation, and attend to the improvement of stock. 

Progress, however, will be slow. Many of the 
new occupiers having been reared on spade farms will 
have to be taught the use of the plough and other 
farm implements, as well as the advantages of suitable 
rotations of crops. The value of the live and dead 
stock on a well-equipped thirty-acre farm of mixed 
tillage should amount to about £8 per acre. Where 
the occupier is not in a position to command at least 
£5 per acre a system whereby tbe Department of 
Agriculture can lend him the money on easy terms 
would be advantageous. Agricultural banks as at 
present organised would not provide the additional 
capital which the exceptional circumstances of the 
new position would render necessary. 

Interviews which representatives of the Department 
recently had with several of the new occupiers have 
gone to show that the majority of them require a 
loan of at least £50 to enable them to get stock for 
their land. Under existing arrangements the spare 
capital of many will all be required for the erection 
of a dwelling house and temporary sheds for stock. 

In addition to lending money to agricutural banks 
the Department of Agriculture have a system of 
granting loans for the purchase of sires, and recently 
money has been lent for the erection of fencing. If, 
as will be described below, the country is mapped out 
amd placed under the charge of itinerant overseers 
or instructors who will be well acquainted with the 
circumstances of the occupiers of holdings, the 'De- 
partment of Agriculture can easily extend this sys- 
tem of loans for the purchase of ordinary stock and 
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IV. implements, or other reproductive purposes outside 
the scope of the Rafieisen Banks. The new occupier 
has his annuity to pay, and with the keen competi- 
tion he has to meet it cannot he expected that he 
can do eo without stock. 

Without such a system of agricultural credit it will 
be practically impossible fo r the new occupier to ob- 
tam the full profit of his farm, or indeed to escape 
trom letting his land for -grazing on the eleven 
months’ system. 

The second proposal then which the Department of 
Apiculture desire to place before the Royal Com- 
mission is that a substantial sum should be provided 
for temporary loans at low interest for working capital 
for the new occupiers as might be required by them. 
These loans to be given by the Department and ex- 
pended under the supervision of the Department’s 
overseers or instructors. 

EDUCATION. 

whhh t^ 0I TW f B 6 r / quirenien ts of the new holders 
K tmen i Can su PP ] y ls education. By 
technSaf m- uaderst00d not so much systematic 
technical instruction as practical instruction in the 

rrlnJ a +i,°\ 0f j be SDl1 , an “ the sowing and raising of 
n3L the f br ? edl , ng and Ceding of stock, the use and 
stuffs % 0 ln m F lementS ’ IP anu / es ’ seeds, and feeding 
Sent such d ” ?apy otler . forms of land improve! 
ment such as draining, liming, and fencing Tn 

+l t >l 16 ^i, C ? UD ^ leS - th i s education 1ms been provided bv 
the philanthropic landlord setting an example on his 
home farm and rendering assistance in the* improve- 
J" en A° f stock . b y th e introduction of high-class sires • 
Lr land ™ P?e Set b / successful farmers who work 
bv thi aL Al^ Pr r etf P nnci P 1 « ; and in later years 
tural ecbrcAf I \!n' lral - P i reS ®’ al J d by systematic agricul- 
structim and fi^ 13jy m the fornl of itinerant in- 
In the West J an / demonstrations. 

k«/SES*SS S^T„ d the SPSS'S 

a. i^fsarts 

which the itinerant instructor can play an important 
OEGANISATION. 

upon the point. Sv of to dwell 

districts of Scotland mai 111 tbe crofting 

able to build the walls of th ti5 0wn bands be 
will require a carpenter nnd^w °ftbouses, but they 
It is 4»al!y 0 bSlL*t”?ii ater *° fl» work. 

the n» of plou?h Tfe^ef h “ d “1“™ 
drill plough „llor ’ livSt 1 * cultivator, 

variety oftler SplSSI * 

waste of money for twentv of k °" ,!i he sheer 

provide himself 415, one , 5 fwT* to each 

plcoahs, twen^rSe”* C* S'Ttrr 
wholly unnecessary; one-fourth ofrtd« “ ha P ows are 
be sufficient, and the caSw n, ™ber * ould 

wanted to stock the land P ther «y saved is badly 


But a threshing mill is somewhat expensive and it 
would be obviously waste of resources for ’each of 
ttiese twenty farmers to provide this machinery for 
« Moreover, if they did so no single farmer 
could afford to provide the power to drive it. What 
is to prevent them jointly sharing the use of one cood 
barn, a threshing floor, and the necessary machinery t 
Nothing, if they be organised. Similarly, with regard 
to the purchase of manures, feeding stuffs, seeds and - 
other requisites, money and time can be saved by co- 
operative purchase of all these necessaries. The need 
for co-operation and its advantages have been fully 
recognised, but organisation must precede efiective rit 
operation. 

To come now to the actual problem of agricultural 
development in the poorer western districts. At pre- 
sent the position stands thus. New machinery has. 
been got into motion ; the County Committees have 
taken these districts within the scope of their opera- 
tions, and since the congested districts are scattered 
and intersected by non-congested areas it is impossible 
to deal with them separately. The County Commit- 
tees should not be disturbed in their work. On the 
contrary their funds should be greatly increased in 
developed nab e “* existlng scheme s to be considerably 

The third proposal which the Department puts 
forward is— that a sum of about £30,000 per annum 
should be provided and earmarked for expenditure 
on special supplementary schemes of agricultural 
development in the backward districts, in the 
administration of which the Department and the 
Agricultural Board should have the assistance and 
co-operation of a body of men having a special 
knowledge of the circumstances of the people to 

ho honofi+.od 


The objects on which this money would he spent 
comprise: — e 

1. Agricultural -Stations and Depots. 

2. Itinerant Instruction. Demonstration Plots; 

Change of Seed. Spraying, etc. 

3. Agricultural education for girls. 

4. Improvement of live stock. 

5. Lending money for the purchase of stock and 

other farm requisites on easy terms of repay- 
ment. r J 

6. Organisation. 

AGE X CULT UE AX STATIONS. 

If the Royal Commission will examine the figures 
showing the progress of the live stock schemes in Gal- 
way and Mayo since 1901 they will note the very rapid 
development that has taken place in the last few 
P W S t thus made is Erectly attribu- 
te establishment at Athenry of an agricul- 

Be / ore th ? s station was established, 
?$ heme ® m these counties suffered 
nf h n+h gl1 ohG a . ctlon , of som e of the more enter- 
H °^°^ er J ou ?tm s whose representatives bought 
ea P rlv1 n m £ 0nty ° f available for sendee 

-tatter hnwL year ‘ ^^ lth ^ establishment of the 
housing 3 *2* y 6 erectlon of Gildings for the 
bousing of stock, the Department were able to pur- 

It AthSl? ° f tt " 1““ “ nd 1><™ them 

ior t?™^ a “ «>» backward districts were ready 
irach tni station, but on a 

Srict?.* ? le ' ‘f to serve the congested 

SSS a Donegal, and 

SSSSI S rth for M *. yo “ d Leitrim. Such 
letter JSii? T” “ "■'Wffio* where the numerous 
letters relating to questions of only personal or local 
>rith. r S p“int, al 
of the Central T) bbe *?i reqile ntly clogs the machinery 
Department^^ department. At these centres too thi 
locah5 !^\ I P t e0t0r A for ^ districts would be 
ESSnS to0 ^C^mitteee to advise the 
schemes ft ^expenditure on special 

Dublin. districts might meet instead- of in 

ITINEBANT INSTEPCTION. 

serar^d l7 thZ e 7 C ?unty Committee in Ireland has now 
hZj? / mCe ? f a H** 1 * trained ' Itinerant 
tSftort ™ Agriculture, and aU the congestod raun- 
wit™ ' i*™ ”<* ->» officer. But in the 

cre1&.JK“ 'It"*. S 1 * holdings will be newly 
created, and where the A-B-C of agrfcultnre will havi 
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-to be taught, not one, but many such instructors will 
be required. These men need not have the highest tech- 
nical or scientific qualifications, since their work will 
■be supervised by one instructor who has had such a 
training. The number of such instructors who could 
be profitably employed is a question that would re- 
quire careful consideration by the officers of the De- 
partment and by the local advisory committee which 
ir is proposed to consult. That each farmer should 
have, as has been suggested, such an instructor at his 
elbow is obviously out, of the question. But if the 
farmers fce organised it appears to the Department 
about thirty such officers in the congested districts 
concerned would meet the case. As a basis of dis- 
cussion the Department suggest that one of these 
officers should be placed .at each of the following 
centres: — 


PROPOSED CENTRES FOR AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTORS IN 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS. 


County Galway. 
•Clonbur. 

Leenane. 

Clifden. 

Caina. 

Inveran. 

Oughterard. 

County Mayo. 
Louisburgh. 

Westport. 

Tourmakeady 

Mulranny 

Belmullet. 

Bclderrig. 

Foxford. 

•Swinford. 

Bailaghadereen. 

Bailynaunis. 

County Sligo. 
Tcbei curry. 


County Donegal. 
Carrick. 

Glenties. 

Gweedore. 

Carrigart. 

Carndonagh. 


County Leitrim. 
Drumkeoran. 

Mohill. 

County Kerry. 
Tralee. 

Dingle. 

Caherciveen. 

Kenmare. 

County Cork. 
Bantry. 

Schull. 


The duties of these instructors would differ from 
those of the county instructor in that practical educa- 
tion rather than technical would be their first object. 
For this purpose the instructor should be provided 
with a dwelling-house in the centre of his district, 
and to this residence there might be attached a few 
acres of land to serve as a demonstration farm and 
depot with a few inexpensive buildings for the 
temporary housing of bulls, boars, asses and rams 
under the live stock schemes. Under the present 
system the selection of sires is, by the desire of the 
people themselves, very often left to the Depart- 
ment’s officers. The farmer should be encouraged 1 to 
exercise his own judgment in the seelction of the 
sire he proposes to use. If he cannot come to the 
principal agricultural station for his Province he 
can at least visit the local depot and make a selec- 
tion from a few animals that can be placed there 
from time to time. In the event of these animals 
becoming disabled through accident or sickness when 
“he hands of the farmers, they could be housed 
at the local depot, and a very great deal of expendi- 
tore which is now incurred- in railing such animals 
to Dublin, or even to Athenry, would be saved. It 
would be also the duly of the instructor to systemati- 
cauy visit the holdings in his district, to consult 
with and advise the occupiers as to the best means of 
laying out their farms, tilling their land, purchas- 
ing their seeds and manures, breeding, and feeding 
their stock and disposing of their produce. 

chief duties would be io provide for the 
periodic introduction of fresh seed into his district, 
L?™. 7 * 0 -, £eed P° tat pf3, irrespective of periodic 
distress or failure from blight. The supervision of 
an S” 8 ! 01 the Potato crop would, of course, be 
could K n V art of dutieSl At the local depot 
snravi™ ^pt a supply of spraying machines and 
g “?terials, as well as other machines and 
arm requisites that from their nature could be lent 
and IT 11 / ’the instructor would act as the eyes 
ears of the Department, and as such exercise 


control and watch the expenditure of loans of money APPENDII Iv 
which have already been shown to be necessary if — 
intensive agriculture is to be adopted to any extent 
in these districts. 

Some little time must necessarily elapse before such 
a service could be efficiently established. A com- 
mencement should be made in those districts where 
the land has already been transferred to the occupiers 
either by the Congested Districts Board- or the Estates 
Commissioners. In the first years there would be an 
unexpended balance of the annual grant. This would 
be used as a capital sum to provide houses for the in- 
structors, the buildings attached thereto as well as 
equipment. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 

No scheme of agricultural development would be 
complete which neglected the question of the training 
of the young women who would be called upon in one 
capacity or another to assist in the work of the farmer. 
The farmer of thirty acres of land must be his own 
ploughman, and as far as possible his own labourer. 
His financial success or failure must largely depend 
upon the industry and skill which his wife, daughters, 
or sisters bring to bear on the management of his 
house, the dairy, tho pigs and poultry. Accordingly, 
the Department lay great stress on the need for pro- 
viding education for women, not only by the present 
system of itinerant instruction which is meeting with 
pronounced success in nearly all the counties, but 
by systematic instruction at local schools for girls. 
Two such schools have been already established 
in the western districts to demonstrate the 
class of instruction which the Department de- 
sire to provide; one a day school at Lough 
Glynn, and the other a residential and day school at 
Westport. The Department prefer the Lough Glynn 
type, though smaller schools would in most districts 
meet the case. Where a religious community is not 
available there would often be no difficulty in having 
these staffed and managed by lay teachers. In order 
that the instruction may be of a character which will 
not have the effect of loosening the hold which their 
homes have upon these girls, the Department prefer 
the day to the residential school. The girls reside at 
home and attend -the school as they find it convenient 
to loam the domestic duties which are so requisite 
in the making of a bright farm homestead as well as 
those duties which are usually included under the 
term, farmyard lore 


IMPROVEMENT OF IIVE STOCK. 

The improvement of live stock by the introduction 
or sires need only occupy a few sentences. This form 
of improvement is that which the farmers most appre- 
ciate, and in tho past has been the form of encourage- 
ment which has been of most direct benefit to them. 
For this reason the small sum which was placed at the 
disposal of the Department by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and which has been annually supple- 
mented by the Agricultural Board has been devoted 
mainly to the provision of sires. What is wanted is 
an extension of the work, i.e., the supply of more 
sires, but this the pressure of the simultaneous action 
of thirty-three counties on the available supply has 
rendered difficult with the present funds. 


LOANS OF WORKING CAPITAL. 

The oost of administering a loan fund for repro- 
ductive purposes would be a charge on the annual 
grant for agricultural development. It would not be 
large if the people are organised, and if the local 
instructors are charged with the duty of seeing the 
loans properly applied. 


COST OF SCHEME. 

The calculation of the cost of- such a scheme as is 
here outlined needs more careful revision than has 
been found possible to bestow upon it. As a basis of 
discussion, however, the following estimate may be 
submitted without prejudice to any decision at which 
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appendix iv. ^ Ie Department and the Agricultural Board, with the 
— assistance of an advisory committee, may ultimately 
arrive. 

Annual Expenditure. 


Salaries and expenses of 30 Itinerant In- 
structors, £3,600 

Labour and working expenses at 30 local 

centres or depots, 2,000 

Cost of introducing a change of seed at ten 

local centres, 1,500 

Cost of seeds and manures for demonstration 

purposes, 1,500 

Loss on implements for hire, including spray- 
ing machines, 1,000 

Part maintenance of three agricultural 

stations, 1,600 


Annuity on purchase of 30 small farms for 
local depots, . 

Live Stock: — 

300 Bulls, 

300 Boars, 

300 Rams, 

20 Stallions, 

50 Asses, 

Renewals of 


Poultry:— 


100 Egg stations, . . . 500 

100 Turkey Stations, . . 200 

100 Geese stations, . . . 200 

900 

Thirty Agricultural Schools for Girls, . 9,000 

Cost of organisation, 1,000 

Total, £31,500 



to stimulate the owners to activity and self-help. The 
lesson which this teaches is obvious, viz., that it 
is not sufficient to demonstrate improved methods to- 
exiting farmers, instruction in such methods must be 
continued until there has arisen a new generation who- 
know not the old methods ; in short until such methods 
have become established and recognised as part of the 
routine of farm practice. The withdrawal of the 
grant by the Congested Districts Board in 1904 and 
the policy then decided upon by the Government and 
recorded in Mr. Wyndham’s Minute of deferring the 
secondary work of education until the primary 
work of land settlement had been accomplished 
was far more disastrous than might, at first 
sight, appear. For many years the Congested 
Districts Board had laboured in these districts 
and one of their greatest achievements was the estab- 
lishment of a machinery which, for several years prior 
to 1904, had been productive of good results. Owing 
to the lack of funds this machinery has, in a great 
measure, gone out of action. And under any new 
scheme of agricultural development much time 
energy, and money must be expended before it is 
again properly set in motion. One of the objections 
to any restriction of the operations of County Com- 
mittees in congested areas is the fact that these bodies 
have also spent much time, energy, and money in 
getting their machinery in working order, and all' 
this would have to be sacrificed if barriers were again 
set up between the backward and the more prosperous 
districts. The requirements of the western districts 
are indeed numerous, but more than anything else- 
tliere is wanted a definite policy with which nothing 
will be allowed to interfere, with which no rival' 
schemes will clash, and which will be consistently ad- 
ministered and adequately financed for at least a 
quarter of a century. 


How would all this harmonise with the work now 
being carried on by the statutory bodies— the County 
Committees? If a public department other that the 
Department of Agriculture undertakes the work there 
must be overlapping, duplication, competition in the 
purchase of sires, and worse s'till, confusion owing 
to the concurrent operation of a number of different 
schemes— in fact a repetition of what took place when 
the Congested Districts Board, the Department, and 
the County Committees operated in the same areas. 
A similar conflct it may be added, must 
inevitably arise sconer or later with the farm prize 
schemes of the County Committees and the Parish 
Committee schemes of the Congested Districts Board. 
If the work is to be done by the Department one set 
of inspectors will suffice for the county work and for 
the supplementary schemes; the difficulty presented 
by the question of raising a rate will disappear as well 
as difficulties which will arise if County Councillors 
lic-m the excluded districts have the right as they had 
+ if °f joting for or against schemes in- 

tended only for the non-congested districts. County 
Committees will interest themselves more and more in 
these supplementary schemes; already more than one 
Committee had expressed a desire to administer not 
only the funds contributed jointly by the Department 
£ £ 0U ?^ Council but the supplementary 
department are applying in the con- 
^ k ^ dlst P ct s- There is no reason why, as time goes 
ihL • h ° uW BOt d ? so ’ and as their interest in 
and to" machinery becomes per- 
wted, they might even be allowed to undertake the 
administration of the whole of these supplementary 
funds if the country so desires. pp*; ry 


Leaflet No. 34. 


B.— LEAFLET (No.- 34) ON THE REVIVAL OF 
TILLAGE IN IRELAND. 

T The backwardness of agriculture in some parts of 
Ireland is well known, and has been so often com- 
mented upon that one feels reluctant to refer to it 
again ; for there can be nothing so discouraging to 
those farmers who are doing their best under adverse 
conditions as to be constantly told that their system 
compares unfavourably with that pursued elsewhere, 
and to have held up to them as an example a flatter- 
ing picture of the practice of other countries. Never- 
theless, it is imperative to enquire into the main 
points in which our agriculture is deficient before 
attempting to make suggestions intended to be helpful. 
Valuable ideas for the improvement of agriculture- 
may be got, and have been got, by visiting other 
countries ; but, as the Department have always en- 
deavoured to make clear, more harm than good might 
be done by these ideas, if inexperienced persons were 
to advocate the wholesale introduction of a Conti- 
nental system, without due regard to, and very careful 
study of the peculiarities of Irish soil, climate, and 
economic conditions. Ireland itself is the first place, 
and, after due note has been taken of methods and 
conditions elsew bere, the final place where one should 
study and determine what improvements are possible 
and desirable in Irish agriculture, and how such im- 
provements may be best effected. 


THE NEED TOE A PERMANENT POLICY. 

JSiTTW* of this Problem and it is 
fttog th»t u „Wd he brought before the OommU- 
aou. Eipenenoe bos shown that a few rears of such 
h f described i. not snffioijnt to estab 
*£“ “ re Eton on the rery 

hare often di 


oigns of tne oackicard state of Farming in 
Ireland. 

The backwardness of agriculture in Ireland mani- 
fests itself in a number of ways. The preponderance- 
of uneconomic holdings ; the want of working capital 
? r j in< * ucemen t to invest in the improvement of 
land ; the want of proper housing for the farmer and' 
ms family or for his stock ; the large and steady in- 
crease in the area of second-class pasture, which would' 
yield four times more wealth df well tilled ; the com- 
placent satisfaction with the present system which 
relegates Ireland to the position of a ranche to supply 
store stock for British farmers to fatten ; a too pre- 
valent practice of selling the best and breeding from> 
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inferior stock ; the almost complete loss in certain 
districts of the art of tillage ; the want of a regular 
system of rotations ; the aversion from doing more 
than the minimum to clean the land ; the want of 
pride in the performance of farm work and in the 
arrangements about the homestead ; the tendency to 
put off ploughing, sowing, and harvesting until the 
last moment ; the small value that is put upon time ; 
the want of recognition of the fact that the best and 
most productive manure that goes into the land is 
labour — all these and other causes combine to make 
and to keep Irish farming backward. 


Self-help and Working Capital needed. 

It is not intended to discuss here the forces which 
have, in the past, moulded Irish agriculture into its 
present form. It is the duty of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
to try to help in its improvement ; and the present 
articles and those of a more practical nature to 
follow are intended to stimulate thought on the sub- 
ject, But no Department can render much effective 
aid to the farmers of Ireland, unless they individually 
and collectively bestir themselves and resolve each to 
do a man’s share in the revival of our agriculture, 
and to make it all that soil and climate render pos- 
sible. 

The operation of the new Land Act will, it is hoped, 
remove one obstacle — that of dual ownership. The 
greatest bar to progress will then be the existence of 
an excessively high proportion of holdings which no 
abolition of dual ownership — nor even of rent itself 
—could render economic. Next to this, and closely 
connected with it, is the serious want of working 
capital. 


What constitutes an Economic Holding? 

The question as to what area constitutes an eco- 
nomic holding is an exceedingly complex problem, 
and surpasses all others in importance; for if hold- 
ings be not made economic all other efforts are doomed 
to failure. Those who are interested in the subject 
should not fail to read the Department’s Report on 
the Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for 1902, where 
the subject has been dealt with at some length. 

A holding, to be economic, should enable a farmer 
to bring up his family in a spirit of independence, to 
supply them with a- sufficient amount of plain whole- 
some food and serviceable clothing; to provide them 
with a fair general education ; to apprentice one or 
more children to a business or trade ; to find con- 
stant employment for himself and the son who is to 
succeed him, as well as to occupy profitably the spare 
time of other members of the family until they leave 
home ; and, finally, to save enough to prevent his 
being, during old age, a burden on the son who suc- 
ceeds him. To ensure this the system of farming 
should be somewhat elastic, so that the area under 
tillage may be extended or reduced, in accordance 
with the size and age of the family. The minimum 
size for a farm that will meet these conditions is to 
some extent determined by the two primary imple- 
nmnts of tillage, viz., the spade and the plough. 
The spade can only be used economically on rich land 
under a system of intensive cultivation, that is, for 
fruit and flower growing, and other forms of market 
gardening ; and as this style of farming is impossible 
in Ireland except in the neighbourhood of a few large 
cities and in certain favoured districts, Irish farmers 
generally must rest satisfied, under existing condi- 
tions, with a system which aims at the production of 
roots, potatoes, corn, hay, and grass, to be sold or 
converted into beef, mutton, pork, butter, eggs, and 
poultry. That is, they must use the plough and not 
tne spade ; and, as the efficient working of a plough 
necessitates the use of two horses, a holding, to be 
economic, should be of such a size as will keep them 
111 vPfkj viz., about fifty statute acres of average 
’ exclusive of bog and land that cannot be 
cultivated or reclaimed. Two farmers, each keeping 
one horse, can of course co-operate, and thus provide 
tne indispensable double yoke, unless resort be had 
t0 .i 6 even more unsatisfactory one-horse ploughs 
and one-horse cultivators. This might reduce the 


economic area to thirty statute acres, or even, if the appendix rv. 
land be of exceptional fertility and markets good, to — 
twenty-five. That any smaller area could be economic 
under the extensive system would be extremely diffi- 
cult to prove. How far we at present are from a 
healthy state is forced upon us by the fact that out 
of our 590,000 holdings 350,000 (exclusive of those 
“ not exceeding 1 acre”) do not exceed thirty statute 
acres in extent. In point of fact, about three-fifths 
of the farmers of Ireland are crowded on one-fourth 
of the land — and that, too, broadly speaking, the 
poorest. The following data are taken from the 
Report referred to on the preceding page. The gravity 
of the situation, and the fact that everyone may not 
have studied or fully realised the significance of the 
figures, must serve as an excuse for again forcing 
them on the attention of the reader. 


Size op Holdings. 


Not exceeding 1 acre, ... 

Above 1 acre and not exceeding 5 at 
„ 5 acres „ 15 


Should the Area under Tillage be Extended? 

The question, however, which more immediately 
demands our attention here, and which ranks next in 
importance to those of the minimum size of a holding 
and the provision of working capital, is whether a 
more extended and intensive system of tillage would 
not prove more remunerative. It most certainly would 
increase the national wealth: it would supply work 
for the labourers and tradesmen: it would check 
emigration. 

The present occasion is somewhat inopportune for 
urging this course, since tillage farmers are now 
suffering from the effects of the recent bad harvest ; 
but we must believe that there are good as well as bad 
seasons in store for Irish farmers. What they have 
to consider, therefore, is not the profits of a very 
good harvest or the losses of a bad one, but the 
return which they may expect in a series of years. 
It would be unfair to expect any occupier to manage 
his holding at a loss. If, however, it can be shown 
that by adopting the most improved methods, and 
by the employment of all the spare labour available, 
he can insure as good a return for himself and his 
family as if the land were under grass, it becomes his 
obvious duty and interest to extend his tillage opera- 
tions. No one will deny that land well tilled yields 
better and supports more labour than when laid out 
to grass. The question for the farmer, and indeed 
for the whole country, is what are the comparative 
net returns under the two systems? If the result to 
the occupier be the same, it is plainly his duty to 
adopt that system which provides the greatest amount 
of employment and the greatest national wealth, viz., 
tillage farming. The difficulty of obtaining skilled 
labour, and the greater trouble and risk attendant 
upon such farming, have, perhaps, as much to do with 
the reduction in the area under the plough as has any 
consideration of net returns. The most general ex- 
planation of the decline in tillage is the want of 
labour; but labourers must continue to forsake the 
land if the occupier ceases to till it. This is a case 
where the demand must certainly precede the supply. 
In any case, if tillage gives a higher gross return 
than grass there is no excuse on the score of the want 
of labour for a farmer who does not till sufficient 
land to fully occupy his whole time and that of those 
of his family who remain at home. 

2 F 
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Appends iv. Effects of the Seduction of the Area Under Tillage. 

The results of the reduction in tillage can be seen 
in almost every district in Ireland. The untilled soil, 
left to the influences of natural forces and being con- 
stantly over-drained of its fertilising constituents by 
the rearing of store stock, yields diminishing returns, 
and farms which, if tilled, could maintain two, three, 
and four families, now support but one. The occu- 
pation of the rural tradesman, as well as that of the 
farm labourer, is disappearing ; and instead of a 
country rich in a living wealth of prosperous farmers 
and contented labourers, all jealous of the reputation 
of their country-side for good and forward farming, 
beautiful work and trim homesteads, fences, and 
fields, we see no signs of emulation, no improvements, 
farm work regarded as drudgery, and the area under 
tillage rapidly shrinking. What an atmosphere in 
which to rear the youth of a country that can be 
nothing if it is not agricultural! 


Store Cattle Trade with Great Britain. 

The apparent satisfaction with which Irish farmers 
are content to produce stores for the British farmer 
to fatten, and the ready acquiescence of the latter in 
the arrangement, are aspects of the question that 
merit more careful consideration than has yet been 
given to them. The trade is very precarious. It is 
rendered possible only by the immunity of our cattle 
from contagious diseases. But notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the Veterinary Branch of the Department 
disease might readily break out. Foot-and-mouth 
disease appeared in England two years ago, and no 
one can say where or when it might appear in this 
country; and it is difficult to realise the serious 
consequences to Irish farmers if it, or some equally 
dreaded disease, did appear. The trade, if Ireland 
was not so dependent upon it, has some advantages 
to our farmers, but still more to British farmers ; 
for it must be borne in mind that store cattle de- 
teriorate land and the fattening of cattle improves 
it. The bone, muscle, and, indeed, every tissue of 
the store ox, have been made at the expense of the 
fertility of the land on which he was reared. These 
animals, when exported, are often full grown or 
nearly so. The business of the British feeder is mainly 
to add to the lean muscle, and to increase the value 
of every cwt. of original carcase. If the value of 
the increase in weight merely pays for the food con- 
sumed, as is often the case, the British farmer has 
still a further asset, for fat, it should be remem- 
bered, is a substance which, unlike bone or muscle, 
has no manurial value, and its sale does not decrease 
the fertility of the farm. Hence most of the manurial 
constituents of the cakes and other feeding stufis 
which are used in fattening are not retained by the 
animal, but are expelled in excrements which help 
to enrich the farmer’s land and to reduce substan- 
tially his manure bills. Thus do Irish farmers com- 
placently see their land impoverished, and profits 
which they themselves should earn pass into the hands 
of othere. Thus, too, the British feeder turns the 
potential value of the lean ox into actual gain, and 
lie is able to do so because he adopts a regular rota- 
tion, growing a considerable area of roots for winter 
feeding, while he retains his best pastures for sum- 
mer fattening. This is exactly what we need in 
Ireland. All second-class lands should be under a 
system of mixed farming, of which at least one-eighth 
should be in roots wherewith to fatten some of the 
stores that now go to Great Britain, and so keep in 
this country the profits of converting lean into fat 
bullocks. 


Systems of Farming. 


those who answer in the negative to show what other 
system of farming is practicable. Those who would 
like to see Ireland a mere grazing ranche are fortu- 
nately very few. Those who have dreams of an Ire- 
land of market gardens are more numerous, but they 
overlook some of the most obvious conditions of this 
unpopulous country and uncertain climate. The only 
alternative to a system of roots, grain, hay and 
pasture seems to be the soiling system practised in 
some parts of the Continent, under which the animals 
are housed through the entire year and every yard 
of the land tilled and made to produce crops which 
are mainly intended to be fed to cattle in the house. 
A modification of the soiling system is not an im- 
possibility in parts of Ireland. Such a system, how- 
ever, is successful only where quick growth and good 
seasons can be relied upon to enable the farmer to 
raise a greater variety of forage crops than our Irish 
climate will allow, and to secure if not two crops 
annually at least three in two years. Moreover, the 
soiling system is only applicable to a country where 
agriculture has attained to great perfection, and 
those who advocate it for Ireland must be prepared 
to believe in the possibilty of rapidly elevating Irish 
farming from the present backward condition to a 
foremost place without its having to pass through any 
intermediate phases. 


System Suited to Ireland. 

The only improved system of agriculture which will 
suit the Ireland of to-day is that which harmonises 
with the cultivation of those crops to which her soil 
and climate are suited. In an average season Ireland 
can grow swedes, turnips, mangolds, cabbages, pota- 
toes, oats, hay and grass to such perfection and of 
such feeding quality as are hardly equalled elsewhere. 
Her soil is also unrivalled for the production of cattle, 
horses and sheep. Her pasture and climate develop 
the milking qualities of her cattle. Finally, she is 
close to an excellent market for horses, beef, mutton, 
pork, butter, cheese, potatoes, eggs, and poultry. 

To tlie production of these commodities she should, 
in the main, devote herself, adding fruit and vegetable 
growing in favoured situations. It is most desirable, 
therefore, for the success of the future of Irish farm- 
ing that the occupiers of land, particularly the occupy- 
ing owners, should turn their attention to developing 
to the full farming of this type. It is a system, how- 
ever, which implies that each farmer, if he is to have 
any chance of succeeding, should have both an eco- 
nomic holding and the necessary capital to work it. 
It is, moreover, a system under which the owner of 
a two-horse farm, that is, one of fifty or sixty acres, 
can thrive best, provided he, his wife, and his f am ily 
are prepared to apply themselves whole-heartedly to 
its cultivation and management. 


Sotation Under this System. 

Turaing now to a more practical aspect of the 
question, we see that the first aim of the farmer must 
be the adoption and continuance of a proper rota- 
tion, of_ which roots are the keynote. In future 
articles in this J oumal the methods of cultivating the 
chief crops will be discussed in turn. It must suffice 
here to describe the rotation advocated. This is no 
new thing ; but simply that which has for long stood 
the tost of our insular climate in the best-farmed 
distncts. Briefly, it is the repetition every four years 
of the following series : — 

Roots (turnips, mangolds, swedes, potatoes) ; 

Oats or barley ; * 

Seeds (ryegrass and clover) ; 


While under a system of good husbandry the roc 
crop is essential for winter feeding, first-class gras 
lands are equally so for summer feeding. If Irelan 
could not produce roots, or if she possessed no ric 
grazing lands, it might be necessary, under any systei 
of cattle breeding, to depend, as we now do, on Grea 
Ire !i" a f'*”,* 11 ? S'” tetter rooi 
and better grass than England, and may therefore 
so far as the fattening of cattle is concerned, be inde 
pendent of her. But it may be asked whether 
ip-stem of farming of which roots and grass are th 
dominant features is the only one suited to Ireland 
and that which should be advocated. It rests wit' 


Wheat or oats. 

If this rotation be examined from the point of view 
of the distribution of labour over the year, of its 
capability of maintaining stock, both breeding and 
fattening, of its conservation of the fertility of the 
soil, of its effectiveness in reducing risks due to 
climatic variations, of the prevention of disease in 
crops, of the destruction of insect pests, it will be 
found as perfect for Ireland, with one exception, as 
any other. Its one defect lies in the fact that it does 
not afford a sufficiency of pasture, and, accordingly, 
the rotation area- should not embrace the entire 
holding. 
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In addition to the land under rotation crops, there 
Bhould be a reserve of grazing and meadow. Let us 
assume a farm of forty-eight acres ; this might be 
divided thus — twenty-four acres under rotation (six 
in each “break”) and the other half devoted to hay 
or pasture in such proportions as are required. The 
rotation half would be made up of six acres of roots, 
six of oats or barley, six of seeds, six of wheat or 
oats ; while the other half might be divided somewhat 
as follows : — twelve acres of medium grazing, six of 
very good grazing, and six of meadow for hay. Of 
course, no farm is capable of being divided with this 
diagramatic regularity; nevertheless, some such divi- 
sion should be aimed at. If a break of the pasture 
be exceptionally good it should not be broken up ; 
but if from diseased crop or sick land it becomes 
necessary, as it often is, to give any break of the 
rotation of the tillage half of the land a rest, an inter- 
change may be made between it and an equivalent of 
the second-class grazing land. Thus, we may regard 
thirty-six — instead of twenty-four — acres of this farm 
as under rotation. Where the land is better suited 
to tillage than to grazing, one-fifth (instead of one- 
eighth, as in the above) may be devoted to the domi- 
nant crop — roots. It might be that the. farm con- 
tained no land suited to summer fattening. The 
spare grass should then be devoted to milch cows or 
sheep. 


family who are not otherwise employed devote their appendix IV. 
thoughts, energies, and time to the care of crops and * 
stock. Each year should see some permanent improve- 
ment effected, be it fencing, draining, liming, or 
building. Finally, in Ireland with her fickle climate 
it is imperative that each operation should be done in 
its proper season. The farmer should aim at having 
his stubble ploughed before December, all his lea land 
ploughed before the end of January, his seeds sown 
in June, his meadows mown in July, his hay carted 
in August, his potatoes raised in September, his 
mangolds stored before the end of October, and his 
turnips and swedes before the end of November. 

Every thoughtful Irishman, certainly every Irish 
farmer, must come to feel that, important and essen- 
tial though they are, it is not new industries that are 
our primary need, but a regeneration of the old one, 
which in itself is capable of maintaining a greatly 
increased population. 

Of Ireland’s half-million farmers, how many are 
prepared to help themselves and their country by 
doing their share towards a revival of tillage? 

Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, 

January, 1904. 


Duties Devolving on the Farmer. 

Farming of this kind, however, cannot succeed 
unless the farmer has capital, unless he sets a high 
value on time, unless he himself and those of his 


Copies of this leaflet may be obtained free of charge, 
and post free, on application to the Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, Upper Merrion-strcet, Dublin. Letters of 
application so addressed need not be stamped. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Documents put in by Mr. Fletcher in connection with the Evidence given by him before 
the Commission. 


A. — List of Industrial and Domestic Economy Classes conducted in Congested Districts prior to 1st 
August, 1903. 



Subject. 

Period during which Class was held. 


From 

To 

Co. Gaiwav. 




Dumnore, 
Moycullen, 
Woodford, . . 

Domestic Economy, 
do., 
do.. 

13th February, 1903, .. 
20tll April, 1903, 

21st April, 1903, 

7th April, 1903. 
30th May, 1902. 
2nd June, 1903. 

CO. LEITP.ni. 




Kiltyclogher, 

Crochet, 

12th January, 1903, .. 

3rd AprU, 1903. 

Co. Mayo. 




Ballvhaunis, 

Claremorris, 

Domestic Economy, .. 

Machine Knitting, Domestic Econ- 

1st October. 1901, 

1st September, 1902, .. 

SOth September, 1902. 
Slst July, 1903. 

Co. Sligo. 




Aclaro, 

Banada, 

Do., 

Do., .. 

Kiln’acteiguc, 

Tubbercurry, 

Domestic Economy, 
Carrickmacross Lace, . . 

Domestic Economy, . . 
do., 
do.. 

23rd April, 1908, 

1st September, 190], .. 
1st September, 1902, .. 
22nd September, 1902, 
20th April, 1903, 

16th June, 1903, 

9th June, 1913. 

1st August, 1902. 

31st July, 1903. 

Sth November, 1902. 
1st June, 1903. 

11th July, 1903. 


B. Return showing Places and Dates subsequent to 1st August, 1903, on which Domestic Economy and 
Lace-making and other Industrial Classes have been established, or Teachers paid, or partially 
paid, out of the Eunds at the disposal of the Department or of Committees of Technical Instruc- 
tion m Congested Districts. 


Cashel, 

Cleggan, 

Clinic:,, 

Cloonbur, 


Carrafrauns, 
KUlanin, . . 
Leenane, 
Letterfrack, 


Onghterard, 

Roundstonc, 

Shanballymorc, 

Sonnagb, 


Bangor Etna, 

Bi-ltra, ' 
Charles town, 


Lahardane. . 
Newport, 


j Domestic Economy, 


Domestic Economy, . . 
Crochet and Srachine Knitting, 
Domestic Economy, .. 
Crochet and Machine Knitting, 
Domestic Economy, . . 


; do., . . . . . . 

i Carrlckmacross Lace and Domestic 
I Economy. 

| Domestic Economy, . . 

i Cnrrickmacrocs Lace and Domestic 
Economy. 

Domestic Economy, .. 

j Dressmaking, Lace-making, ,t-c., 

| Domestic Economy, 

! CarrickmacroM Lace, Drawing, and 
Domestic Economy. 

Cnmckma cross Lace a-d Drawing, 
Domestic Economy, .. 

Crochet. . . ” 

Domestic Economv. 

Crochet, .. .. " 

Domestic Economy, 

Limerick Lace, " ” 


8th July, 1901, 

19th June. 19U5. 

11th April, 1904, 

5th September, 1904, 
5th September, 1904, 
5th September, 1904, 
17th October, 1904, 
15th May, 1905, 

Sfitli June, 1905, 

20th February, 1906, 
17th January, 1905, 
0th March, 1005, 

2nd May, 1005, 

11th April, 1904, 
17th. April, 1900, 

29th February, 1904, 
24th May, 1904, 

26th June, 1905, 

27th November, 1906, 
15th January, 1906, 
12th February , 1906, 
2nd July, 1900, 


19th October, 1904. 
1st September, 1903, 
SOth January. 1904, 
1st August, 1904, 

5th September, 1904, 
24th October, 1904, 
21st February, 100o, 
2nd July, 1908, 

2nd May, 1905, 

2nd December. 1903, 
14th March, 1904, 

1st September, 1904, 


24th October, 1905, 
14th May, 1906, 

1st September, 1903, 
14th March, 1904, 

1st July, 1904. 

1st October, 1904, 

2nd October, 1905, 
Sth January, 1906, 
SOth October. 1905, 
22nd August, 1903, 
2nd May, 1904, 

22nd August. 1904, 
1st August, 1905. 

19th February, 1906, 
1st February, 1904, 
1st August, 1903, 




31st July, 1904. 

1 29th July, 1905. 

20th May, 1904. 

14th October, 1904 
2Slh November, 1904. 
loth October, 1004, 
26th November, 1904. 
2nd June, 1905. 

Sth July, 1905. 

6th April, 1900. 

3rd May. 1905. 

20th April, 1905. 

17th June, 1905. 

11th July, 1904. 

26th May, 1906. 

28th March, 1904. I 
29th Julv, 1904. 

Sth July, 1905. 

10th January, 1906. 
24th February, 1006. 
24th March, 1906. 

Slst July, 1900. 


30th November, 1904. 
25th July, 1904. 

12th March. 1904. 

31st July, 1905. 

17th October, 1904. 
5th September, 1904. 
10th March, 1905. 

3rd August, 1906. 

1st June, 1905. 

29th January. 1904. 
2oth April, 1904. 

31st July, 1905. 


22nd December, 1905. 
22nd June, 1906. 

31st July. 1904. 

25th April, 1004. 

1st August, 1904. 

Slst July, 1905. 

31st July, 1908. 

16th February, 1906. 
22nd December, 1905. 
Slst July, 1004. 

7th June, 1904. 

31st July, 1905. 

31st July. 1906. 

SOth March, 1906. 

12th March, 1904. 

Slst July, 1004. 
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Return showing Places and Dates subsequent to 1st August, 1903, on which Domestic Economy and 
Lace-making and other Industrial Classes have been established, or Teachers paid, or partially 
paid, out of the Funds at the disposal of the Department or of Committees of Technical Instruc- 
tion in Congested Districts — continued. 


CO. ROSCOMMON. 


C'reaghnafarna, 
Do.. .. 
Rooskey, ■ ■ 


Co. Donegal. 


Ballybuninebber, 
Blonnrock, .. 
Cashelard, . . 
Churchhill, . . 


Glenlin, 
Oortahork, . . 
Killycolman 
Mai in Bead, 


Caherdaniel, 

Caatlegregor.v, 

Causeway, , . 

Dingle, 

Glencar, 

Kenmare, 

Killorglin, . . 


Period daring which Class was held 


Domestic Economy, . . . . 23rd April. 1906, 

Home Sewing and Domestic j 2nd July, 1906, 

.. 7th July, 1904, 

.. 30th May. 1904 
. . 18th April, 1904, 


Domestic Economy, 


Domestic Economy, 


d Domestic Eco:;- 


Domestic Economy, 

Crochet-making, 
Sprigging, 
Crochet-making, 
Domestic Economy, 


Domestic Economy, 
Crochet-making, 
Sprigging, 
Crochet-making, 
Domestic Economy, 
Sprigging, . . 

Domestic Economy, 


Domestic Economy, 


l ace-making. Hosiery, and Shirt- 
making, 
do.. 

Domestic Economy, 


i 4th September, 1905, 

1 16th October, 1905, 
12th September, 1904, 
4tli April, 1905, 

22nd May, 1905, 

15th January, 1906, 
27th February, 1906, 
23rd April, 1906, 

4th June, 1906. 


1st September, 1903, 

28th October, 1903, 
18th July, 1904, 

9 tli June, 1905, 

1st November, 1905, 
2-Mh May, 1906, 

11th January, 1904, 
1st June, 1904, 

5th September, 1904, 
0th Jane, 1905, 


4th September, 1905, 
13th March, 1905, 

28th November, 1904 
18th January, 1904, 
28th November, 1904, 
6th March, 1905, 

23rd April, 1906, 

23rd August, 1905, 

1st August, 1905, 

24th October, 1904, 
Rth August, 1905, 

24th October, 1904, 
16th October, 1905, 
January, 1905, 

16th October, 1905, 
30th January, 1905. 
3rd November. 1904, 
21st August, 1905, 

13th March, 1905, 


9th January, 1905. 

19th January, 1904, . 
9th October, 1905, 

24th June, 1904, 

2nd January, 1905, . 
3rd October, 1904, 

2nd October, 1905, 
14th May, 1906, 

9th July, 1906, 

23rd November, 1903 . 
27th February, 1905, . 
1st March, 1904, 

27th February. 1905, . 
15th June, 1905, 

11th April, 1904, 

5tb February. 1906, . 

12th June, 1906, 

30th May, 1904, 

10th November, 1904, . 
12th September, 1904, 


22nd September, 19C4. 
6th July, 1904. 

25th May, 1904. 


13th October, 1905. 
24th November, 1905. 
22nd October, 1901. 

19 th May, 1905. 

7th July, 1905. 

23rd February, 1906. 
11th April, 1908. 

1st June, 1906. 

13th July, 1906. 


18th December, 1903. 
31st July, 1904. 

31st July, 1905. 


22nd February, 1904. 
SOtil June, 1904. 

30th September, 1904. 
31st July, 1905. 


20th October, 1905. 
9th June, 1905. 

31st July, 1905. 
May, 1904. 

31st July, 1905. 

2'th April, 1905. 
18th July, 1900. 

31st July, 1906. 

31st July, 1906. 

31st July, 1905. 

16th October, 1905. 
2nd December, 1904. 
31st July, 1908. 

July, 1906. 

31st July, 1906. 

10th March, 1905. 
31st July, 1905. 

31st July, 1900. 

9th June. 1995. 




16th February, 1905. 
2nd March. 1904. 

27th November. 1905. 
5th August, 1904. 

10th February, 1905. 
2l5t July, 1905. { 

Slat July, 1906.1 ’ 
28th June, 1906. 
Middle of August.' 
13th January, 1904. 
7th April. 1905. 

20th April, 1904. 

11th April, 1905. 

28th July, 1905. 

20th May, 1904. 

16th March, 1906. 

2Sth Jnne, 1900. 

8th July, 1904, 

19th December, 1904. 
24th October, 1904. 


C. — List of Manual Instruction Classes conducted in Congested Districts. 


Period during which Classes were held. 


... May, 1904, 

1st September, 1904, . . 
9th May, 1905, 

18th February, 1904, . . 
19th May, 1904, 

1st September. 1904, .. 
18th May, 1905, 

2nd May, 1906, 


29th Jun», 1904. 

80th September,U904. 
2«cn >cp-ember,*l9U5. 

24th June, 1904. 

22nd June, 1904. 

30th September, 1904. 
28th -September, 1905. 
27th June, 1906. 
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List of Manual Instruction Classes conducted in Congested Districts — continued. 

Period during which Classes were held. 

Place. ! j 

From To 


1 15th November, 1904, 
1 0th November, 1909, 


! 22nd February, 19115. 

1 18th December, I9u5. 
| leth January, 1804. 


Caherdaniel, . . 

Ostlegregory, 

Cloghans, 

Dingle, 


Kuoclmagoshel, 

Valencia, 


25t*l April, 1905, 

I 17th August, 1904, 

Hith October, 1904, 
22nd May, 1905, 

13th June, 1904, 

14th .Tune, 1905, 

23rd August, 1905, 

1 18th September. 1905,. 

| 11th April, 1904, 

! 18th September, 1905, . . 
18th June, 1906, 

31st October, 3903, 
j 13th June, 1906, 


2nd June, 1905. 

| 29th September, 1904. 

18th November, 1904. 
I 7th July, 1905. 

| Slat July, 1904. 

27th July, 1905. 

| 10th September, 1004. 
1st December, 1905. 
20th May, 1904. 

27th October, 1905. 

1 Slat July, 1906. 


11th April, 1904, 

19th February, 1906, . 
2nd April, 1906, 

; 14th December, 1903, . 


20th May, 1904. 

| 30th March, 1906. 

I 21st May, 190.5. 
j 1st February, 1904. 


I-shardane, 

Sirinford, 


22nd June, 1904, 

5th September, 1904, 
14th October, 1904, 

' 8th October, 1903, 

1 8th May, 1906, 

; 25th June, 1906, 

! 28th November, 1905, 
j 13th February, 1904, 


j 31 at July, 1904. 

24th October, 1904. 
2nd December, 1904. 
l?tb November, 1903. 
22nd June, 1906. 

| 3rd August, 1906. 
j 22nd March, 1906. 


D.— TECHNICAL CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 

Subject to the conditions set forth below, capitation 
grants at the rate of £3 per pupil for any number 
not exceeding ten, and at the rate of £2 per pupil 
for the remainder of the class, will be paid in respect 
of the attendance of Girls at instruction in Lace- 
making, Crochetmaking, Needlework, Sprigging, 
Embroidery, Drawn Thread Work, Shirt -Making, 
or such other industrial or domestic subject as may 
from time to time be approved by the Department, 
provided that the pupil has received not less tha n 
240 hours’ instruction. 

In certain industrial subjects, such as Lacemaking, 
a knowledge of Drawing is of great value to the 
worker. Where provision can be made for efficient 
instruction in Drawing, a further grant of 10s. per 
pupil will be paid in respect of those girls who have 
qualified for the grant referred to in the foregoing 
paragraph, and have received not less than forty 
hours’ instruction in that subject. This special grant 
will, however, be claimable only where the time given 
to Drawing is in excess of the minimum time (240 
hours) required by the foregoing paragraph. 


Conditions. 

L The industry in which instruction is given shall 
be suited to the circumstances of the locality. 

3. The grant shall not be paid in respect of any 
pupil for more than one school session, except in the 
case of Lacemaking and Crochetmaking. , 

4. The equipment and instruction must be satis- 
factory. (The Department’s Inspectors will be 
specially directed to report how far the work is in- 
struction, and how far the practice of an industry.) 

5. The Sales and Wages Book and Attendance Re- 
gisters must be satisfactorily kept. 


6 - Tll e pupil, as part of the 240 hours of school 
y or “j shall receive at least forty hours’ instruction 
in Domestic Economy subjects. (The forty hours’ 
instruction may be given in twenty lessons of two 
hours each, and must include practice. At least 
thirty hours must be devoted to Cookery ; ten hours 
may be given to Laundry Work. Not more than sixty 
hours’ instruction in Cookery and Laundry Work may 
be reckoned in the total of 240 hours.) 

(Note. — In order to assist managers of classes 
working under this section of the Scheme, to satisfy 
tiie conditions in regard to instruction in Domestic 
Economy, the Committee may, if they think it de- 
sirable, send a County Instructress to give the re- 
quired course of instruction. It must be understood 
tiiat where the services of the Committee’s Domestic 
Economy Instructress are granted, the managers 
of the class are required to provide fire, light, and 
the necessary materials. The instruction given 
must be such as is applicable to the home life of 
those attending the course.) 

7. Grants will not be payable under this section in 
respect of instruction in an industrial subject given 
by a teacher employed by the Committee. 

8. No grant can be claimed in respect of any pupil 
who is not over fourteen years of age at the time of 
admission to instruction. 


a - -no grant can be claimed in respect of any pup 
on the RoH of a National School or of an Induitri. 
School under the Irish Industrial Schools Act. 


10. Managers intending to claim grants under this 
section must forward Form S. 47 to the Offices of the 
Committee on or before the 1st October, 1906. 

11. Instruction must begin, under a recognised 
teacher, before the 1st December at the latest 


Should the funds allocated for the purpose of this 
section of the scheme not enable the Committee to pay 
the claims in full, at the rates mentioned 
above, the amount available will be divided in pro- 
portion to the claims admitted. 
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E.— RURAL ECONOMY.— SUGGESTED OUT- 
LINE SYLLABUS. 


Boys and Girls. 

Stage I. — (1). Simple observational exercises for 
every day, involving a daily record of natural pheno- 
mena, as, e.g. : — 

(a.) Direction of wind. 

(6.) Temperature. 

(c.) Rainfall, clouds and other atmospheric 
phenomena. 

(2). Also a monthly Nature Calendar, which should 
include a record of observations on 
(o.) Hie plants in flower. 


Stage II.— (1). The work done in the preceding appendix 
stage should be continued and amplified. — 

The nature of soils should be further carefully 
st udi ed and the manner in which the plant obtains 
nutriment from the soil. Practical exercises should 
be directed to demonstrating the existence in the soil 
of organic matter and of soluble and insoluble mineral 


(2). A plant should be burnt and the ash studied. 
The relation between this and the soluble minerals in 
the soil should be brought home. The effect of tillage 
on soils. “ 


("?• ® structure of seeds should be more fully 

studied ; also the structure of flowers and fruits. 

• A J: ^ w ? rk should be based upon the operations 
in the School Garden where the plants experimented 
upon should be reared by the pupils. 


(6.) The appearance and habits of wild birds and ( 4 )- Observations on the habits of birds and corn- 
other animals. mon animals. 


Each month will provide material for practical work 
and explanations of the purpose and uses of the ob- 
served facts. Thus in December collections of 
flowers, grasses, and leaves (made during the su mm er) 
may be arranged. Bulbs and Conns should be ex- 
amined and grown in water glasses and in soil. 

(3) . The effect of frost in the breaking up of soils 
and rocks should be observed and fully explained, 
and the part played by the soil in relation to the 
plant made clear. 

(4) . The structure of any small animal may be 
studied from a skeleton which may be found. 


stage 11I.—C 1). The work of the preceding stages 
should be further amplified. The growth of trees in 
relation to light and presence or absence of other 
trees. Note unequal branching and unequally de- 
veloped wood around the pith. 


(2). A study of insects in relation to plant life. 
Cross pollination and the action of bees. 


.. ( 3 ); A careful study of the hen, beginning with 
the fertile egg and studying its life-history and 


For Boys only. 


(5). In Spring the germination of seeds and the 
early stages of growth may be studied. A number of 
different seeds should be germinated on damp flannel 
and sawdust, and the structure of the seedling and 
the conditions necessary for germination studied. 
Unnecessary technical terms should be avoided. 


(4) Simple agricultural operations. A study of 
the effect of artificial manures in the School plot. 

(5) . A broad study of the structure and physiology 
of farm animals. 


F.— Memorandum on Rural Industries and Training for Home Life, by George Fletcher, 
Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction, Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


PART I. 

Introductory. 

(1.) At the request of the Commission I have pre- 
pared, and now submit for their consideration, a brief 
Memorandum setting out the views of the Department 
in regard to rural industries, and the possible means 
of improving the condition of the people in the back- 
ward districts so far as these might properly be em- 
ployed by the Technical Instruction Branch of the 
Department. 

(2.) When before the Commission I expressed the 
view that there was a very real danger that Home 
Industries, as now practised, tended to unfit those en- 
gaged in them for the duties of home life. This ques- 
tion is considered later in connexion with proposals 
for remedying the defect. 

(3.) First, however, it would be well to endeavour 
to arrive at a clear idea of the industries which may 
properly be classed as home industries, and the func- 
tions of a department such as this in relation to them. 
The question may then be asked — how would the De- 
partment, if given the necessary authority and funds, 
propose to improve the condition of the people in the 
backward districts by (a) the encouragement of rural 
industries other than agriculture (the latter aspect of 
the question has been dealt with by my colleague, 
Professor Campbell), (b) the development of a system 
of technical education adapted to the needs of con- 
gested districts? 

(4.) These two questions are closely related, but I 
shall endeavour as far as may be to deal with them 
separately. I take as admitted the pressing need for 


rural industries auxiliary to agriculture, and the 
necessity for stating a definite policy for their en- 
couragement. In arriving at a policy there is avail- 
able for guidance the experience gained in the various 
schemes promoted by voluntary effort, by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and by the Department. 

Types of Rural Industry. 

(5.) It appears to me to be of considerable import- 
ance to discriminate between the numerous forms of 
rural industry already carried on or capable of being 
introduced, with, a view to judging of their economic 
aim and arriving at a decision as to the best methods 
of dealing with them. 

(6.) A broad and useful distinction may be drawn 
between industries which seek to provide for the home 
itself what the home needs, and the expenses of the 
home rather than increasing its income ; and those in- 
dustries which aim chiefly at increasing the family 
income. The form of home industry which aims at 
producing in the home what the home needs has de- 
clined, and the woman of the house no longer knits, 
spins, or weaves for her family, and in many cases 
seldom sews. The remedy for this is to be found in 
properly directed educational effort. 

(7.) Among those industries which aim at increasing 
the family earnings are lace and crochet-making, 
sprigging, embroidery, machine knitting, shirtmaking, 
hand spinning, hand-loom weaving, etc. This latter 
group may again be divided into two categories, (a) 
those which depend for their existence upon artistic 
merit, and do not enter into competition with the 
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r machine-made product, such as lace, crochet, embroid- 
ery, etc., and (6) those which enter into competition 
with the products of power-driven factories, such as 
machine knitting, hand spinning, and hand-loom 
weaving. 

Considerations respecting certain Glasses of Home 
Industry. 

(8.) Industries belonging to the first category, such 
as lace and crochet-making, sprigging, etc., have 
owing largely to the aid given by the Congested 
Districts Board and the Department, greatly in- 
creased in recent years, and, in a number of cases, 
considerable assistance has been afforded by this 
supplementary aid to the income of the family' Two 
important considerations respecting it must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind. The first is that the mainten- 
ance of these industries entails an expenditure of 
public money large in proportion to the earnings. 
While such an expenditure is only to be expected in 
the first year or two of the establishment of such in- 
dustries, it might fairly be expected to diminish with 
increasing proficiency and earning power on the part 
of the workers. There is, however, unfortunately an 
enormous wastage. It requires two years or more to 
make girls expert in such an industry as, say, crochet- 
making, during which time money has been expended 
upon their training, yet marriage or emigration in the 
majority of cases deprives the country of any indus- 
trial return on their training. 

(9.) The second consideration is the danger that 
exclusive attention to such work on the part of girls 
who, in most cases, have only just finished, or have 
even not yet finished, their primary education, leads to 
a neglect of the ordinary duties of the home, the per- 
formance of which, though it does not directly increase 
the family income, makes for prosperity by diminishing 
unnecessary expenditure and raising the standard of 
home comfort. It would seem that an industrial class 
lor girls, receiving aid from public funds, would form 
a welcome opportunity for securing training in house- 
hold duties. As a matter of fact, however, the oppor- 
tunity is not welcomed, and objections are raised 
against the introduction of instruction of this kind on 
the pound that it interferes with the earning power 
of the girts— in the case of lace-making, for instance, 
rt has been stated that it “ spoiled the hands » of the 
workers. It is not surprising that, where the success 
Sjf 4 ? cl “?, s » measured by the amount of money earned, 
?L^ tud V h °^ ^-Tbe danger here indicated 
the Re P° rt of the Recess Com- 
K 40) “ a note dealing with 

the Report of the Sub-Commission of the Royal Com- 

Sates° n “'the T ^ hmcal ^traction. That Report 
states the true conception of Home Industries 

E d i‘r % 

°*. slm Ply the making of things which can be 

shown that many Home Industries Expenence 

happiness of the 

through the temptatioi, “ 

industries than proper care of the fit™ f™,® 

I 

Xhts principle is adopted in Z DeSrSe°nC, tS 


for Technical Schools for Girls, and might, with ad- 
vantage, be extended as facilities for providing in- 
struction in domestic economy are extended. Stress is 
laid upon the distinction between industries of an 
artistic character and those which seek to compete 
with the' factory-made product. In the case of the 
former, with the safeguard mentioned above, every 
effort should be made to conserve and develop the in- 
dustries, while bearing in mind the fact that hope of 
permanence depends upon the artistic qualities of the 
products, and the individual character of the work- 
expert instruction of the highest character should” 
wherever possible, be given the workers in order to 
raise the character of the product. It is, however, 
important to bear in mind that this type of industry” 
producing, as it does, things which are not essential— 
articles de luxe — is peculiarly subject to the caprices 
of fashion, and so it is desirable that the training of 
the workers should be of a nature to enable them to 
adapt their work to changes of fashion. But when all 
possible has been done for the encouragement of such 
industries, the fundamental needs of congested districts 
will not have been met. To meet these needs, more 
highly organised industries must be introduced, indus- 
tries producing the necessaries of life and yielding a 
higher wage with a shorter period of training than the 
industries just referred to. 


Limitations of Home Industries which enter into 
Competition with Factory-made Products. 

(11.) In the case of these industries belonging to the 
latter category (6) mentioned in paragraph (3) much 
experience has already been gained, and it is clear 
that their operations as at present organised are very 
circumscribed. 


(12.) So long as an industry such as machine knit- 
ting and shirt-making seeks only to supply the local 
market it may continue to exist and afford a limited 
amount of employment to local workers. When, how- 
ever, it is sought to extend the industry by appealing 
to a wider market, in order to make it self-supporting, 
grave difficulties are experienced. The products have 
now to reach a certain standard of quality and uni- 
formity. They must be “ marketed ” in such a fashion 
as to compete with the products of highly organised 
factories and workshops ; and the industry must be 
prepared to execute large orders rapidly and promptly. 
In order to satisfy these conditions, such equipment 
and labour-saving devices as are employed in factories 
musr be obtained, and this in turn demands that while 
some of the work can be carried on at home, a 
large portion of it should be done under one roof where 
power may be employed and the advantages of orga- 
ni sat ion secured. The expenditure on plant, rent 
of buildings, and the wages of a manager, etc., 
now form “fixed charges” which demand a large 
and steady output in order to justify them, and we 
nave arrived at something approaching the conditions 


' C Y , ‘ . Ile OIie ma y point to large and suc- 
cessful factories even outside the large towns of Ire- 
land, it is quite clear that large factories are, as a 
imle, entirely out of the question in rural districts. 
No objection, however, could be taken to employment 
ni small factories if these could be successfully run. 
The question arises whether small factories, if estab- 
lished have a reasonable chance of competing suc- 
cessfully with larger and more highly organised fac- 
tories m England and elsewhere. 


I he Difficulties in the way of Small Factory Indus- 
tries m Rural Districts. 

(14.) The difficulties under which such undertakings 
labour are : ( 1 ) the want of trained hands : (2) the 
difficulties in the way of favourable purchase of the 
^^.“^knals, and in the distribution of products ; 
(3) high freight charges ; and (4) cost of power. So 
-ar as tiie want of trained hands is concerned, the 
ditnculty may be largely met by the training afforded 
under schemes of technical instruction, as is the case 
at present m a number of centres. 


(15- ) The difficulties in regard to purchase of raw 
materials and the distribution of products can again 
be considerably lessened by Governmental assistance 
to schemes of a co-operative nature, fulfilling much the 
sa me f unctions as the “ Rohstoffgenossenschaften ” of 
Austria-Hungary, which are aided by a branch of the 
Imperial Department of Industry. 
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(16.) The cost of power is not the predominant fac- 
tor. and there are solid reasons for believing that the 
introduction of suction gas plant and a possibility of 
employing Irish fuel will further reduce this diffi- 
culty. 

Advantages of Small Factory Industries in Rural 
Districts. 

(17.) Against the difficulties I have mentioned 
must be placed certain marked advantages, principal 
among which may be mentioned the cheapness of 
labour and (in many places) the possibility of ob- 
taining premises at small cost. On the whole, 
I see no reason why small factory industries producing 
woollen goods, hosiery, etc., should not succeed in a 
large number of rural centres in Ireland, especially if 
their establishment is aided in the manner suggested. 
A study of industries already established under simi- 
lar conditions elsewhere amply justifies this view. I 
am convinced, moreover, that development of industries 
auxiliary to the staple industry of agriculture, are 
essential to the prosperity of such districts, and I can 
see no reason why such products as hosiery, woollens, 
and many others should be imported in view of the 
large available labour supply, especially female, in 
many of the districts in question. 

Policy of the Department in regard to Rural 
Industries. 

(18.) The assistance rendered by the Department to 
industries at present includes aid given to (a) agri- 
culture and (b) industries other than agricultural. 
Professor Campbell has dealt with the subject of agri- 
culture, and I shall confine my observations to the 
second group. Aid to them has taken the following 
forms : — 


of industries and through County Schemes by money " PP 
grants and other assistance to Industrial Exhibi- 
tions. 

(19.) The above are the methods now adopted by the 
Department. Want of funds prevents them meeting 
all the applications for aid, and the need for funds for 
the extension by them of such schemes in congested 
areas has already been mentioned in evidence by me. 

(20.) It will be observed that the Department af- 
ford aid to private enterprise under these schemes, 
which are in most cases, adequate to the end— that 
ol stimulating and supplementing private enterprise. 

In backward rural districts, however, the Department 
lecogmse the necessity for stimulating private efiort 
by exceptional means : indeed thev freely adopted this 
SKSfJ* “on-congested areas during the period in 
which the county schemes were being inaugurated by 
making direct grants for various industrial purposes 
**** fuU y e^ired into, 
they aie fully convinced that such exceptional stimu- 
rTW 0 f PnV n- e ef£ ?, rt 3S called for in backward rural 
districts. Given the necessary funds, they would, as 
vWi* j? p^ actj 9? in non-congested districts, be 
lea ,.y Jj° administer direct aid to approved ventures, 
until the more systematic and generalised methods 
described m paragraph 18 have had time to take effect. 

(21.) The Department would, moreover, propose to 
assist the organisation of small rural industries by 
facilitating the supply of raw material on favourable 
terms and the distribution of produce, as suited in 
paragraph 15. M 


(1.) Affording free expert advice before the es- 
tablishment of an industry and during its growth. 
This involves the employment of experts engaged in 
the industries in question. 

(2.) The further training of masters and fore- 
men. This is accomplished by 

(a.) The courses of study at the Royal College 
of Science, the Metropolitan School of Art, and 
to these may be addea the Technological Courses 
in such institutions as the Technical Schools in 
Belfast, Dublin, Cork, etc. These include or- 
ganised courses in Engineering, Applied Chemis- 
try, Weaving and Dyeing, Boot and Shoe Making, 
etc., Art Crafts such as Enamelling, Stained 
Glass Work, and Designing as applied to specific 
industries. 

(6.) Scholarships of the value of £80 per an- 
num to enable selected workers engaged in an in- 
dustry to secure higher training in institutions 
providing special courses of an approved character 
with a view to training them for the management 
of industrial concerns. 

(c.) It is proposed to start, as soon as possible, 
centre courses for masters and foremen extending 
over three months or more, affording maintenance 
scholarships. These correspond to the Meister- 
kursen of Germany and Austria. 

(3.)_ The training of skilled workers. — This is ac- 
complished in the following different ways : — Out- 
side the work of Technical and Trade Preparatory 
Schools for boys, the Department give aid as fol- 
lows : — 

(a.) By paying the salaries of qualified teachers 
engaged in the industry. This aid is sometimes 
given through County Schemes of Technical In- 
struction, sometimes by means of direct grants. 

(b.) By granting to the industry a number of 
scholarships. These involve a payment to an 
approved industrial venture of sums in aid of the 
technical training of workers. Examples are 
afforded by the Shirt-making industry at Mul- 
laghbawn, the Woollen industry of Kilk enny, and 
the Glove-making industry in Tipperary. 

(c-) By the payment of three-fourths of the cost 
of maintaining apprenticeship classes in approved 
industries. 

(d.) By the capitation system in “ Technical 
Classes for Girls,” under which, in County 
Schemes of Technical Instruction, a sum of three 
pounds is paid under specified conditions on ac- 
count of each of the first ten girls trained and two 
pounds on account of efich additional worker. 


PART II. 


Rural Education. 


(22.) Although the question of the encouragement 
of industries dealt with in the first part of this memo- 
randum may be regarded as one of greater urgency, 
it depends upon and is closely connected with the 
problem of adapting technical instruction to the wants 
of a rural population. Unless this is done it is doubt- 
ful whether the most generous efforts in the direction 
of the development of industry can ever be successful 


(23.) It may be said, as in the case of rural in- 
dustries, that the proposals contained in this part of 
the memorandum are as suited to rural districts out- 
side congested districts as to the scheduled areas. 
This is the case. The proposals are applicable in a 
general way to all rural districts. Backward and 
poor districts have, however, a prior claim to be dealt 
with, and would require Special consideration in the 
establishment of rural industries. The same prin- 
ciples should apply inside and outside of congested 
areas, but the poverty of those areas demands pre- 
ferential and generous treatment. 


(24.) Concurrently with the extension of certain 
forms of technical training into congested districts, 
and the improvement of the conditions under which 
it is conferred, should proceed a reform for supple- 
menting the instruction at present given in rural 
primary schools. The accomplishment of the first 
renders possible the second. The pressing need for 
this development will not be questioned. In the case 
of boys, it is essential that manual subjects should 
supplement the literary ones, and that the education 
should be frankly adapted to the everydav needs of 
those taught. 

(25.) We should make our scheme of education for 
rural districts deliberately rural, one definitely 
designed to fit the scholar for life on the land. Such 
a scheme is not incompatible' with the desire to give 
the fullest opportunities to the country boy of excep- 
tional merit to secure the higher education he may be 
capable of receiving. The fact remains that at pre- 
sent the education for a country boy is far too bookish 
and too slightly related to the needs of his life after 
leaving school, that it is most calculated to attract 
him into the sphere of overcrowded and not too 
healthy occupations in the town than to cultivate a 
love for, and the ability worthily to follow, one of the 
group of occupations concerned with agriculture. 

(26.) The defect to which I have referred is most 
conspicuous in the almost entire absence of two sub- 
jects which have for their object the training of the 
2 G 
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-Appendix v youth’s powers of observation, reasoning, and execu- 
— tion, and for bringing him into close and healthy 

relation with rural surroundings. I refer to instruc- 
tion in Rural Economy and Manual Training. In 
regard to both these subjects, the main difficulty con- 
sists in want oE training in this subject on the part 
of the teachers. In the case of Manual Instruction 
this difficulty is further supplemented by the absence 
of accommodation and equipment. 

(27.) The aim should be to introduce in the higher 
classes of schools for boys instruction in the prin- 
ciples and practice of woodwork, treated education- 
ally. The object to be aimed at is not to make the 
boys carpenters, but to train them in habits of in- 
dustry, careful workmanship, and executive skill. 
Such habits must prove of great value to all boys, 
whatever may be their subsequent career in life. 

(28.) A corresponding reform should be introduced 
into the upper standards of Girls’ Schools, and would, 
doubtless, have been introduced before now had cir- 
cumstances permitted it. The teaching of the various 
subjects connected with the management of a home 
should form part of the work of the upper standards 
of every girls’ school. It will not be questioned that 
the need is great, and that every effort should be 
made to improve the standard of health and comfort 
in rural districts. Speaking generally, it seems clear 
that housewifery has declined, and that this is closely 
connected with the defects of our system of education. 
It is further recognised that health and physique are 
dependent upon suitable and properly prepared food. 

(29.) There exists then a most pressing need for 
further instruction of a character designed to train 
girls for the duties of home life, and instruction in 
Cookery, Hygiene, and Domestic Economy should, as 
far as possible, be made compulsory on the elder girls 
at school. Strong efforts have already been made to 
extend the teaching of Domestic Economy for girls 
who have left the Primary School ; and the Depart- 
ment have, through County and Urban Committees 
of Technical Instruction, established “Itinerant” 
Courses of Instruction over the country. But how- 
ever much this system may be developed, it cannot 
wholly meet the difficulty. The instruction to be 
effective must be commenced in the Primary School. 

I have every reason to believe that the primary educa- 
tion authorities share this view, and that nothing but 
the difficulties in the way of extending this instruc- 
tion prevents its being done. These difficulties can, I 
believe, be overcome by co-ordinated action between 
th « Department and the Board of National Education. 

(30.) I should like, however ,to make it clear that, 
while in my opinion these educational developments 
are nothing short of essential to a healthy condition 
of rural life, I do not regard them as a panacea for 
the ills of congested districts, or as doing more than 
aiding a solution of the problems with which the Com- 
mission is confronted. I am quite satisfied from my 
own observation that in many instances a condition 
precedent to any permanent improvement is the xe- 
moval of the people from their present cabins to 
healthier and cleaner homesteads. The benefits which 
might be expected from such migration, however, 
would only be transient unless accompanied by a 
sound and practical scheme of education. 

(31.) In my evidence before the Commission I gave 
particulars of the work at present undertaken by the 
Department in congested areas. I pointed out that 
while such work was successful as far as it went a 
due and reasonable development of it was rendered 
impossible owing to the absence of financial provision 
for the work, and that such work could only be de- 
veloped at the expense of funds already allocated to 
non-congested districts, funds which were proving in- 
sufficient for their needs alone. The system of itiner- 
ant instruction m Domestic Economy, Manual In- 
struction. and Home Industries has succeeded, and a 
large and increasing number of courses in 
these subjects have been held since the De- 
partment were empowered to extend their work 
into congested areas. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties encountered, however, is, as I have said, the 
want in rurai districts, of suitable premises in which 
to hold these courses. It is not possible, with the 
present unsatisfactory accommodation, to inculcate 
-those lessons either in regard to domestic teaching or 
manual instruction which it is one of the principal 
objects of such instruction to afford. It is, moreover 
clearly desirable in a number of centres to organise 
courses of a more permanent character, and to allow 
teachers in both subjects to remain in a centre for a 
longer period than is at present possible. Another 


grave difficulty is that young people of both sexes 
coming to receive instruction in these courses have re- 
ceived no preliminary teaching in the subjects taught 
(32.) The Primary Schools in these districts are 
almost without exception, lacking in the accommoda- 
tion necessary for teaching of this character, and the 
teachers are not at present qualified to undertake it 
The Department, acting under the restriction in the 
definition of technical instruction contained in the 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction Act (Ireland) 
1899, admit to their classes only National scholars 
who are over fourteen years of age, or who are in the 
Sixth Class of a National School, and do not admit 
them in any case to attend such classes if these meet 
during Primary School hours. This restriction is 
necessary to safeguard the slender funds available 
for technical instruction under the Act for the defi- 
nite purpose for which they were provided, but if 
funds are provided for the purpose in question, the 
Department have power to apply them under Section 
2 (1) (e) of the Act. 


A Proposal for remedying these Defects. 

(33.) The definite proposal is this: To establish in 
suitable centres where itinerant courses have been suc- 
cessful or might be successful, a rural training centre 
for adult evening classes, consisting of a kitchen for 
the teaching of Domestic Economy, a room for the 
teaching of Manual Instruction, and in some cases an 
additional class-room to be available for (a) lectures 
and classes in agricultural or other technical subjects 
and (6) the teaching of Home Industries. The cost 
of building and equipping such a centre would be 
approximately £400 (varying with the locality and 
the plan). The establishment of such centres of tech- 
nical instruction for those who have left the Primary 
School is justified by the experience gained in the 
Itinerant Schemes conducted by the Department, 
which, for their proper development, require the pro- 
vision of these centres. The centres would be main- 
tained by the County Technical Committees, whose 
funds would be increased so as to enable them to 
allocate to each a teacher of Domestic Economy for, 
say, six months in the year and a manual instructor 
for a similar period. The local administrative 
machinery for carrying out such a needed develop- 
ment is already in existence, and plenty of the right 
type of students are ready and anxious to learn. The 
value of the part such a centre would play in the life 
of a rural district cannot be over-estimated. 

(34.) Not only would these rural economy centres 
serve to meet the pressing need of accommodation for 
evening classes for adult scholars, but they would also 
serve to provide a remedy for the defect in primary 
education in rural districts to which I have already 
referred — the lack of training in home duties for girls 
and of training in manual instruction for boys. Such 
instruction as is desirable in the lower standards (say 
up to Standard V.) should be given by the National 
teachers, and, where they are qualified, and accom- 
modation exists, the instruction may be given 
m even the higher standards. But the accom- 

odation scarcely exists, and almost insuperable 
difficulties appear in the way of providing it, except 
m_ the manner here proposed. The conditions which 
existed in Ireland have led to the establishment of a 
very large number of very small schools, having such 
small numbers in the upper classes that the provision 
in them of the necessary special accommodation for 
instruction in domestic economy or manual instruc- 
tion cannot be justified. 

(35.) The obvious way out of the difficulty is the 
adoption of the “ Centre ” system. The scholars from 
the upper standards of neighbouring National Schools 
would, where possible, attend the “rural training” 
centre for instruction by the special teachers in 
domestic economy (in the case of girls) and for manual 
instruction (in the case of boys) for, say, one school 
meeting in each week during the six months that the 
teacher is in the district. 

• ?? cases where accommodation already exists 

in the National School, and where the number of 
scholars m the higher standards warrants such a 
course, the special teacher might give the lesson in the 
National School. 

(^•) The question of the distance from the schools to 
the rural training centre is important. An exami- 
2 t ^ ^ le distribution and position of National 
bchools in congested areas, however, shows the possi- 
bility of establishing, in a large number of districts, 
^litres which would serve four, five, or more National 
schools within a radius of about two miles. It is 
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proposed to proceed tentatively, and in accordance 
with the ascertained needs of the districts, commencing 
with a few centres for adult evening classes, and 
making them available for the upper standards of 
National schools where conditions are favourable. 
Naturally the first centres to be established would be 
where the local conditions were most favourable. It 
is considered desirable at the present time to estimate 
for thirty centres, although such a number would 
ultimately be found insufficient for the areas at pre- 
sent scheduled as congested. 

No “ Overlapping ” involved. 

(38.) This proposal involves no overlapping with 
the operations of the Board of National Education. 
On the other hand, it constitutes an effort towards co- 
ordinating the system of technical education with the 
work of the National Board. The principle was ap- 
proved by the Consultative Committee of Education, 
consisting of representatives of the National Educa- 
tion Board, the Intel-mediate Education Board, and 
the Department, as far back as June 19th, 1905. The 
National Education Board also accepted the principle 
and in the introduction to their Programme of In- 
struction, issued to come into operation on 1st April 
1904, is the statement In the Fifth and higher 
standards, provision for instruction in Cookery 
Laundry, Domestic Economy, and Manual Instruc- 
tion in Wood and Metal has been undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion. Instruction in these subjects will be provided 
for the higher standards of ordinary National Schools 
in day classes at Central Technical Schools, or in rural 
districts by means of itinerant instructors.” The 
lack of funds alone prevents the Department taking 
in hand this work in the manner here described. 

(39.) It is not necessary to burden this memoran- 
dum with details of programmes or syllabuses, but it 
may lie important to lay down the principles that 
should characterise this extension of domestic economy 
teaching in rural districts. This is more particularly 
called for as some reform in the methods of teaching 
domestic economy, in the direction of adapting this 
teaching to the everyday needs of those taught, is no 
kss important than the extension of the teaching. 
Barm has been wrought by a too sharp division of 
Housewifery into the subjects of Cookery, Needlework, 
and Laundry Work. The teaching should include 
simple practical lessons in the cooking of cheap and 
wholesome foods such as are obtainable in the districts 
dealt with, and are within the means of the families of 
those taught. One great object is to develop the habit 
of thrift, and the cost of everything should always be 
set down and considered in relation to small incomes. 
The simple processes necessary in cottage households 
should be, moreover, repeated again and again in order 
to make them habitual. The equipment would be 
simple and similar to that available in the pupils’ 
own home®. The instruction should also be directed 
to the cultivation of a sense of duty and responsi- 
bility m regard to the smallest tasks, and the forma- 
tion of those habits of mind and body which 
characterise a good housewife. 

, Instruction would be given in simple house- 
bold operations, in home sewing, and in washing, 
equally important would be the introduction of in- 
struction in other matters which concern the health 
f j “ ome - The necessity of ventilation, the effect 
of damp clothes, the need of pure water, the necessity 
for personal cleanliness, and for the removal of re- 
fuse ; the washing, dressing, and feeding of young 
cmidren, and the prevention, recognition, and treat- 
ment of their more common ailments. Plainly- 
worded instruction on simple treatment in cases of 
accident, and management in cases of sickness, will 
also form part of the course. The test of the effi- 
ciency of the teaching would be its applicability to 
the needs of the home. 

As regards Manual Instruction, the wirk 
wo ~ the use of all the more common tools, 

and the nature and uses of the more common timbers. 
Ine use of these tools in woodworking would be 
employing the more common joints in 
xn ® ^stmction of boxes, beehives, stools, gates, etc., 
and the whole associated with Applied Drawing. The 
+u i .°f su °k instruction is so universally recognised 
mat. it would be superfluous to dwell on the point, 
its importance in cultivating useful habits and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of those who are about to 
° r W ^° ^ ave kft school, cannot be over-esti- 


(42.) A further proposal involves the introduction 
into National Schools of a form of instruction now 
rarely met with, but much to be desired — a form of 
instruction which is not the teaching of agriculture, 
but which would form an admirable preparation for 
the agricultural education of all those who are to live 
on the land. This knowledge of the common things of 
every-day rural life has been called “ Nature Know- 
ledge, but the term has also been applied to a tvpe 
of instruction not contemplated here. 

(43.) The course of instruction would aim at culti- 
vating the scholars’ interest and powers of observa- 
tion in regard to the growth of plants from the seed, 
the nature of soils in relation to plant life, the pur- 
pose of agricultural operations— it would, in short 
aim at giving simple but thorough scientific instruc- 
tion by means of the common things of the country. 

(44.) Properly taught, such a subject will be' as 
truly educational as any in the curriculum. It is be- 
lieved that it would be gladly welcomed by all re- 
sponsible for primary education, and that the main 
difficulty in the way of its introduction is the want of 
training in this direction on the part of the teachers ; 
for m order to be successful, the work would need to 
be done by the regular teachers of National Schools, 
and co-ordinated with the other subjects of the curri- 
culum. 

Suggestion for the Encouragement of the Teaching of 
Sural Economy. 

(45. ) The definite suggestion I would make is that the 
Department should, as part of their summer courses 
for the further training of teachers, organise courses 
m Rural Economy on the lines laid down. The 
teachers thus trained would, in the various technical 
schools of the country, then develop the existing 
Science Courses for teachers of National Schools, 
modifying those courses for rural teachers in the 
direction indicated. Assistance, moreover, would be 
rendered by the Department’s experts (as is now the 
case in some instances) in the establishment and 
maintenance of school gardens, which may be regarded 
as a necessary adjunct to such a programme of work. 

Summary of Proposals. 

(46.) The proposals made in the preceding para- 
graphs are summarised below: — 

(1.) Further aid to approved rural industries in 
congested districts in the manner described in 
paragraphs 18 to 21. 

(2.) A further extension into congested districts of 
the Department’s schemes of technical in- 
struction in non-asricultural subjects; and 
the establishment of permanent centres of in- 
struction. 

(3.) Co-ordinated action with the Board of National 
Education with a view to supplementing 
Primary education in the upper standards of 
National Schools by affording facilities for 
instruction in Domestic Economy for girls, 
and Manual Instruction for boys. 

(4.) The provision of supplementary training for 
National Teachers in the subject of Rural 
Economy. 


(47.) An estimate of the capital and annual expen- 
diture necessary for carrying out these proposals is 
appended. 

Estimate. 


(1.) Capital. £ 

(a) Erection of thirty Manual Training 

Centres at £300 each, . . . 9,000 

(b) Equipment for same at £100 each, . 3,000 


(2.) Annual Expenditure. 


£12,000 


(a) Salaries of fifteen additional 

Manual Instructors, say, . 1,950 

(b) Salaries of fifteen Domestic 

Economy Teachers, say, . 1,350 

(c) Maintenance of Courses (clean- 

ing, materials, etc.), 

Thirty centres, say £100 each, 3,000 

£6,300 

(d) Summer Courses in Rural Economy for 

Teachers in Technical and National 
Schools, 250 

(e) Additional aid to Rural (non-agricul- 

tural) Industries, .... 2,000 


£8,550 


APPENDIX 
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APPENDS VI. 


Documents put in by Mr. R. A. Anderson in connection with the evidence given by 
him before the Commission. 


MEMORANDUM A.— CO-OPERATIVE GRAZING. 

The successful application of the co-operative prin- 
ciple to the acquirement and tenure of land is one of 
the most interesting features of agricultural organisa- 
tion in Ireland. The small tenant-farmer and thrifty 
labourer everywhere throughout Ireland turns to the 
land as affording most profitable investment for his 
savings; and what no small holder can ever hope to 
accomplish individually he is enabled, by combination 
with his fellows, easily and conveniently to carry out. 
One small farmer or one labourer cannot become ten- 
ant of a grazing farm, but twenty or thirty such men, 
properly organised, can, without difficulty, do so and 
with much advantage to them all. In many cases 
persons with capital 1 'ent grazing lands for the pur- 
pose of re-letting them to their poorer neighbours at 
such figures as handsomely reward them for the service 
thus performed in standing between the head-land- 
lord and poor agriculturists unable of themselves, act- 
ing single-handed, to do more than send a few head 
of cattle or sheep “ to grass.” Through co-operation 
land may be occupied by groups of persons who deal 
direct through cheir society with the landlord, entirely 
obviating the presence of the middleman, and who 
add to their incomes their respective share of the pro- 
fits previously pocketed by that wholly unnecessary 
agent. 

There is hardly a locality in which a considerable 
sum in small savings is not being accumulated, and 
by a class whose desires and possibilities of investment 
are strictly limited. If once the opportunity of graz- 
ing accommodation at a reasonable rate were afforded 
much of this capital would be liberated and a large 
percentage of the population rendered more industrious 
and hopeful. 

Wherever a co-operative society exists it should, 
Whenever possible, add to its other functions the hold- 
ing of land for the joint use of its members. But if 
such a co-operative society be not already organised a 
society can be easily established which could assume 
the management of grazing lands in the manner to be 
explained hereafter. 

Three co-operative agricultural societies have al- 
ready done good work in this direction. The Donagh- 
patrick Society (Co. Meath), has been steadily enlarg- 
ing its farming operations during the past three years 
and at present holds seventy acres. The Killeroran 
Society (Co. Galway), is the tenant of no fewer than 
three large farms at rents varying from £100 to £130, 
each of which are being grazed and meadowed by the 
members with substantial profits in each case. The 
Tisara Society (Co. Roscommon) has succeeded in ap- 
plying co-operation to two large farms which are 
jointly held by sixteen small farmers. 

The practical results of these undertakings may be 
gathered from the returns furnished by the respective 
Committees of these Societies. In 1899 the Donagh- 
patrick farm returned to the grazing tenant a bonus 
of 15 per cent., or three shillings in the £ on all graz- 
ing rents paid. Thus a poor man who had three 
cattle at grass at £2 per head had the rent per head 
reduced to £1 14s. The grazing rents charged in this, 
as in all other cases, are those which are commonly 
paid in the district, but all money received over and 
above head rent and expenses is returned to the graz- 
ing members in proportion to amount paid by each. 

Col. Everard, Chairman of the Society, says: — “ So 
convinced are we of the great boon which such a co- 
partnership offers to the small farmer and labourer 
that we have decided to largely increase our operations 
in this direction.” 


In the Killeroran Society the lands were let at 
somewhat below the ordinary grazing rates current in 
the locality, but nevertheless after clearing all liabili- 
ties a dividend of Is. l£d. in the £ was available for 
members who took advantage of the farms in 1899. 

At Tisara the farms were let by the landlord for 
five years, and the reduction in rent accruing through 
co-operation is equal to about 3s. 6 d. ur the £. In 
all these instances the persons benefited would be with- 
out grazing accommodation altogether or would be 
obliged to pay for it at a much higher figure. 

The advantages of the system may be summed up as 
follows: — 

1. When small farmers obtain grazing conveniently 

a much larger proportion of their home farms 
will be available for tillage and larger crops 
may be raised for the maintenance of their 
live stock. 

2. The middleman’s grazing profits are entirely ob 

viated and are added to the income of the 
farmer. 

3. Labourers are enabled to keep a milch cow, or 

invest their savings in young stock which, 
without increasing their labour, adds to their 
resources and encourages further thrift. 

4. A healthy public spirit is created, and people 

are taught the advantage of mutual confidence 
and help in a matter which strikes deep into 
the hearts of Irishmen, namely, the possi- 
bility of increasing the prosperity of those 
who are obliged to make a livelihood out of 
the farm. 

Where a society is already in existence any farm or 
farms available are taken over by its Committee and 
a Sub-Committee of Management, to be called “the 
Land Sub-Committee ” is appointed. This Sub- 
Committee usually consists of five or seven persons, 
none of whom require grazing for their own cattle 
and are consequently in an independent position with 
regard to the disposal of the land. 

A set of rules or bye-laws for the management of 
the farm, of which the following is a model, is then 
drawn up and published for the information of the 
members : — 

1. The Land Committee of the Co- 

operative Agricultural Society, Ltd., acting with the 
authority of the General Committee of Manage- 
ment, have decided that the farm, now 

in the hands of the Society, may carry cattle, 

or their equivalent in sheep, during the summer 

months from to———, and notice is 

hereby given that application for allotment of graz- 
ing will be considered on the of , 

1900. 

2. Persons accepting grazing on this farm will be 
entirely responsible for any losses or accidents which 
may occur to their cattle while on said farm, except 
such as can be shown to have occurred through ne- 
glect of the herd or other servant of the Society. 

3. The decision of the Sub-Committee with refer- 
ence to any application shall be final. 

4. The Sub-Committee may decide how many 
cattle or other animals shall be accepted from any 
applicant. 

5. The rates per head for grazing will be those 
current in the district for the season 1900. 

6. The herd will have full authority to detain 
animals until grazing rents are paid. 
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7. A receipt will be issued to each grazing tenant 
on discharge of his liability to the Society, such 
receipt to be signed by the Secretary. 

8. Notice will be given of the name of the person 
authorised to receive grazing rents in conjunction 
•with the Secretary, and tenants must pay their re- 
spective rents as they fall due to such person only, 
and on removal of their cattle present the Secre- 
tary’s receipt as evidence to the herd that the rent 
has' been paid. 

9. The herd, in accordance with instructions from 
the Sub-Committee, will have the right to move the 
cattle over the farm in such way as may appear 
to him most judicious and economical. 

10. The Sub-Committee reserve the right to en- 
close certain fields, to be specified hereafter, and 
before allotment of grazing, for meadow to help win- 
terage if it should seem advisable fo them to do so. 

11. All cattle must be removed and all grazing 
rents paid on or before the 1st November, 1901. 

12. The Sub-Committee will deal with applica- 
tions for winterage in the same manner as with ap- 
plications for summer grazing. 

13. In applications for winterage as in applica- 
tions for summer grazing the poorer tenants who are 
longest members of the Society will get preference. 

14. The usual customs of the district with regard 
to the remuneration of herds will be observed. 

15. Persons removing animals from the farm be- 
fore the expiration of the grazing period shall, 
nevertheless, be held liable for the full grazing rent, 
but the Sub-Committee reserve the right to deal 
with exceptional cases. 

16. The Sub-Committee shall deal with the dis- 
tribution of hay for cattle on the farm for wintsi'age, 
and the herd will receive such instructions as may 
be necessary. 

17. All disputes must be referred to the Sub-Com- 
mittee, whose decision shall be final. 

18. Such surplus as remains on hand after paying 
rent and working expenses shall be divided among 
the grazing tenants in proportion to their respective 
grazing rents. 

These rules may be modified in any way that may 
seem necessary, having regard to the peculiar require- 
ments of any particular district. With careful man- 
agement the summer grazing should clear the rent 
and expenses, leaving the winterage rent as clear pro- 
fit. Much of the success of the scheme will depend 
on the character and intelligence of the herd. Where- 
ever it may be necessary to organise an agricultural 
society to take over a grazing farm, the I.A.O.S. will 
be prepared to give every assistance, and will, after 
examination of all local conditions, make such sug- 
gestions as may be most easily workable. 

Further information can be had on application to 
the Secretary, I.A.O.S., 22, Lincoln-place, Dublin. 

B.— KILLERORAN CO-OPERATIVE AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Co-operative Grazing Scheme. 

The Killeroran Society has, since i899, been carry- 
ing on a scheme of co-operative grazing on behalf of 
its members with very considerable success. As will 
be seen from the appended figures, the Society now 
rents five farms, embracing a total acreage of 462 
acres, 2 roods, and 16 perches (Irish measure), for 
which an annual rent of £584 is paid : — 

Season. Area. Rent Paid. 

1899- 1900 112 0 0 130 

1900- 1801 177 0 0 230 

1901- 1902 177 0 0 230 

1902- 1903 301 3 16 415 

1903- 1904 301 3 16 415 

Apl. to Nov. 1904 301 3 16 276 

„ „ „ 1905 462 2 16 400 

to 25th Oct., 1906 462 2 16 584 

It was impossible to obtain the particulars of the 
grazing rents paid by the members of the society dur- 
ing these years, and I am therefore' unable to show 


the actual profit made on the transaction except for appendix VI. 
two seasons, viz: — 1900, 1901, when the members paid -^-=- 
rents amounting to £262 18s. Id., and earned a net pro- 
fit on the renting of the land then held of £29 4s. 6 d. 

The following season a net profit of £31 was earned. 

In most cases the rents paid for the farms by the 
Killeroran Society were competition rents. In no 
case did the Society pay less than the amount which 
had been hitherto paid by the individual graziers. In 
1900, 149 cattle, four horses, and ninety sheep were 
grazed by the Society’s members from April to Nov- 
ember. From November till March following, they 
grazed fifty cattle and thirty sheep. The net profit 
earned on the transaction was repaid to members in 
the form of a bonus. The profit of £31 made the 
following season enabled the Society to return a bonus 
of 2s. 6 5. in the £ to its members. 

The rents have always been punctually paid, and 
the only complaint made is that the Society is unable to 
secure as much land as its members require. 

The agreement with the landlord is signed by the 
Committee of the Killeroran Society, which consists 
of ten members. The tenure is eleven months. 

R. A. ANDERSON. 


KILLERORAN CO-OPERATIVE AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, LTD. 

Buies and Conditions of grazing. 

I. That all stock be carefully rented by the Com- 
mittee and no figures be changed from what 
is agreed upon. 

II. That the Committee be in no way responsible 
for loss or accidents that may happen stock 
on either farms except what can be proved 
to be the neglect of the herds. 

III. That a correct list of the booked number of 
stock be given to the herds, and that tiiiey 
be held responsible for same- 

IV. That if any stock get sick on either farms, the 
herd of his farm is to notify the person to 
whom the said stock belongs, and he (the 
herd) be held no more responsible for said 
stock. 

V. Any person selling or removing stock cannot 
replace same by any additional number. 

VI. That all stock be removed and rent paid up on 
November 10th, 1901. 

VII. That sheep on Cartron be charged 8s. for sum- 
mer months and 2s. for winter months, ewes 
with lambs at foot, 13s. 4 d. 

Yearling horses on Cartron, £2 for summer months; 
cattle rented according to appearance on 
both farms. 

Sheep on Hermitage, 7s. for summer months; for 
winter months, 2s. ; ewes and lambs 11s. 8 d. 
for summer months. 

Yearling horses, £1 15 s. for summer months, older 
horses, £2 5s., ditto Cartron, £2 10s. 

John Kelly. 


C. — Report on Oo-operative grazing scheme on Mr. 
Percy Magan’s estate in Co. Roscommon in con- 
nection with the Tisara Co-operative Agricultural 
Society. 

The scheme is worked in conjunction with the Tisara 
Co-operative Agricultural Society, and all the partici- 
pants were members of the Tisara Agricultural 
Society. The scheme embraces seventeen members, 
who jointly hold 132 Irish acres of land for the term 
of five years, from the 1st of April 1900; these 
seventeen persons are jointly and severally liable for 
the rent. Up to the present the rent has been lodged 
with the agents every quarter before it was due. There 
has been a good profit made during the two years of 
working. The experiment has been exceedingly popular 
and has worked to the entire satisfaction of both land- 
lord and tenants. 
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appekdee vi. There is ample room for extending the scheme to 
— other districts, but if it is to be worked with success, 
the number of participants would require to be small 
— twenty men would be the most that it would be safe 
to join together to graze any one farm of ordinary 
size in co-partnership, as if the number is larger there 
will be great danger of the members quarrelling among 
themselves. This is the greatest difficulty which has 
to be contended with in co-operative grazing. 

The greatest number of the agricultural societies 
would be only too ready to purchase lands to be grazed 
in common if sufficient land could be obtained to meet 
their requirements, but, if they were to enter into the 
project at all, they would require to take enough land 
to supply each one of their members with, say, four 
Iridh acres (the place of two '* sum ”). Take the aver- 
age membership of the agricultural societies at 130, 
it would mean that, say, 520 Irish acres would be 
required; if a less amount were taken than would 
supply the entire members of the society it would 
create very bad feeling among those who were left 
out. 

This scheme came into practical effect on 31st March, 
1900, and is made up of twenty-two tenant farmers, 
holding 160 acres of land. The necessary qualifica- 
tion for membership being, firstly, that all persons 
applying must be members of tne Tisara C. A. S-, and, 
secondly, must be tenants on Mr. Percy Magan’s 
estate, to whom the farm belongs. 

Nothing can equal the success which the scheme has 
attained ; the rents have been paid punctually to the 
day, and the utmost harmony has existed among the 
members. The results which have been achieved are 
most striking, the most noticeable being that the tillage 
on the home holdings of the members has been largely 
increased, with the result that the stock have far 
more hand-feeding in the winter, and this, in con- 
junction with the large free run, enables the members 
to turn out their stock earlier and in better condition 
than their neighbours. The whole scheme is eminently 
satisfactory. 


D.— Case on behalf of the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society, Limited, for Counsel to advise re Ac- 
quisition of grazing farms, and his opinion thereon. 

Through the instrumentality of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, Ltd., there have been established 
in great numbers throughout the country local co-opera- 
tive societies, formed under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, or as 
agricultural Banks on the Raiffeisen principle under 
the Friendly Societies Act, 1896. These societies com- 
prise many prominent local gentlemen interested in 
agriculture, together with the tenant farmers of the 
district, with tne object of improving the condition of 
agriculture in each particular district, obtaining out- 
let^ for produce, or procuring for their members seeds, 
agricultural implements, manures, etc., of the best 
quality, and at greatly reduced prices. 

These local societies are affiliated to the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, Limited, and seek aid 
and direction from the parent society from time to 
time. 

The societies situated in congested districts affiliated 
with the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
Limited, have, for some time past, had under con- 
sideration the idea of acquiring lands, with the view 
of sub-dividing these lands amongst irieir members, so 
as to enlarge the holdings of these members, placing 
them in a more independent position. 

The matter has now come to. a practical point, as 
the Committee of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, Limited, have been approached bv the owners 
of a large grazing farm in the County Galway, and 
a co-operative society adjacent to the farm, the owner 
of the farm being desirous of selling, and the society 
being desirous of acquiring it, for the benefit of its 
members. 

These gentlemen who form the Committee of the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society having care- 
fully considered the matter and the peculiar ,-ocial and 
economic conditions under which the people in the 
congested districts live, are satisfied that the scheme 
can be successfully carried out. 


It is proposed that this scheme should be carried 
out, either by the aid of advances to be made by the 
Land Commission, or by the Congested Districts 
Board. 

It is suggested that one of the chief difficulties which 
will arise in dealing witia the Land Commission will 
be as to the division of the land. If the land is pur- 
chased by the Society and the moneys are advanced 
to the Society by the Land Commission for this pur- 
pose, the Society cannot, without consent, sub-divide, 
and as it will be an essential of this scheme, if it is 
to be carried out, that the persons whose holdings are 
to be enlarged, and on whose behalf land is acquired 
for this purpose, shall be bound for themselves and 
the persons deriving under them, for the due payment 
of such annual instalments as may be payable to the 
Land Commission or Congested Districts Board on 
account of the purchase money, a similar obligation 
should, of course, be entered into by these persons for 
whom the land was acquired, as to payment of ad- 
vances to be made by the Board of W orks under the 
31st Section of the Land Act of 1881 for the improve- 
ment of the enlarged holdings. 

The chief question for consideration is as to the 
means by which the matter can be arranged so as to 
acquire the lands, either through the Land Commis- 
sion or the Congested Districts Board, and in forming 
his opinion Counsel will consider whether such a 
scheme could be framed as would allow local societies 
to acquire land, with the view of sub-dividing it, the 
individuals receiving each portion so divided becom- 
ing liable to the society for the annual instalments to 
be paid the Land Commission as well as the society, 
the individuals as between themselves, of course, hav- 
ing a right over, against the owners of the other plots 
for contribution, and the society having power to sue 
members in default or otherwise compel them to fulfil 
their obligations. The adoption of this principle will 
give much greater security for the individual repay- 
ment of the instalments of the purchase money than 
if the tenants were treated with individually as a 
social pressure will be brought to bear upon the in- 
dividual who is inclined to make default by the 
society as a body making themselves responsible for 
the instalments. 

The provision which would prevent individuals re- 
ceiving portion of the land from sub-dividing this hold- 
ing will obtain favour amongst the community at 
large, as there will naturally be a local sentiment 
against sub-division as having a tendency to weaken 
the solvency of the tenants, and consequently create 
a greater risk to the other members who would be liable 
for the instalments to the Commission or the Congested 
Districts Board. By the arrangement suggested the 
lenders will have the collective obligation of the mem- 
bers of the society for the instalments, and, in this 
way, and as a protection to themselves, the members 
will bring pressure to bear on any individual tenant 
who is in any way inclined to make default, or do 
anything which would weaken his responsibility t£ 
make good his share of the liability incurred. 

As a further effort to ameliorate the condition of 
these local farmers, the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society have, in some districts, established what 
are described as “ agricultural Banks,” money being 
raised on the Raiffeisen principle of the unlimited 
liability of members. Agents are informed that this 
has been carried out with very great success in the 
congested districts, the local societies having been 
largely assisted by loans from the Congested Districts 
Board. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
have already organised some seventy agricultural 
societies in congested districts. 

It is therefore proposed], in furtherance! of the 
scheme set out above, to assist persons who are to have 
allotments of land made to them and who have no 
capital to stock it, by placing them in funds for the 
purpose of stocking the lands, the loans being raised 
on this Raiffeisen principle and the working and 
organisation of this matter to be carried out by the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Limited. 

It is also proposed to establish a system of co-opera- 
tion suitable to each district, whereby the means of im- 
proving the breeds of stock and certain facilities for 
the purchase of agricultural requirements and the dis- 
posal of produoe will be provided, and improved 
methods of agriculture will be introduced on the en- 
larged holdings. 
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The above shortly sets out the important and far- 
reaching schemes for the benefit of these tenant far- 
mers, which the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society have in view and the matter is now brought 
before Counsel so that he may advise as to tae purchase 
of the lands for this purpose. 

Copies of the following Statutes are sent herewith : — 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, and 
Friendly Societies Act, 1896. 

Copies of the rules of the Killeroran Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society Limited, and copy of 
the rules of toe Clanabogan Agricultural Bank as 
showing how these societies and banks are worked are 
also sent herewith. 

Copies Queries and Opinion. 

Counsel will please meet the Secretary, Mr. Ander- 
son, and some of the other members of the Irian Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society in consultation and ad- 
vise: — 

(1.) How best the matter can be earned out. 
Whether the Land Commission could make advances 
to the local societies for the purchase of fine land, with 
the view to its sub-division as before mentioned, and 
how far this could be done by a sale to the Society 
without bringing in the actual tenants or persons to 
whom fine lands are to be alloted on sub-division, or 
whether it would be essential that these tenants should 
be so brought in, and that the Society should be as 
in fine nature of a guarantor, each individual tenant 
being, as it were, a principal debtor? 

1. In my opinion the Laud Commission cannot 
make advances to the local societies for the pur- 
pose of purchasing the lands in question and 
afterwards sub-dividing the same among different 
tenants. The Land Purchase Acts only permit 
the Land Commission to make advances for the 
purchase of holdings in the occupation of tenants, 
and of course the object of the suggested purchases 
in these cases by the societies would have to be 
fully brought before the Land Commission, and I 
am clearly of opinion that the Laud Commission 
would hold that they could not advance money 
to a person or society to purchase lands wilin the 
object of immediately afterwards sub-dividing such 
holdings, and which sub-division could not, of 
course, take place without the consent of the Land 
Commission (see s. 30 (1) (a) Land Act, 1881). 

In my opinion the only way to get the Land 
Commission to directly advance the money would 
be to first make the sub-divisions and lettings to 
the proposed tenants and which would have to be 
permanent lettings and not lettings to determine if 
the Land Commission should refuse to sanction the 
advances, and then if the repayment of the 
annuities to the Land Commission were guaran- 
teed by these societies over and above of course 
the usual liability of each tenant and holding, the 
Land Commission would probably be more likely 
to sanction the advances. 


(2.) The same query will apply as to the powers of 
the Congested Districts Board to make advances on 
the terms stated above, and Counsel will please advise 
accordingly ? 


Appendix VT. 


2- The same reasoning would apply to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, namely, that under the 
powers which they possess under the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1891, ss. 34 to 41, and the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1886, ss. 43 to ^5 they 
apparently can oniy deal with the tenants of 
holdings directly, that could not deal with a society 
that would afterwards deal with and sub-divide to 
tenants. The powers of the Congested Districts 
Board appear to be to buv estates for which now, 
under s. 43 (1) of the Act of 1896, they can get tine 
purchase money advanced by the Land Commission 
provided the limit for the particular county (for 
the benefit of which the land is purchased) men- 
tioned in sub-sec. 2 of s. 43 of the Act of 1896 has 
not been exceeded. Then, apparently, the same 
Board can amalgamate holdings so that they do 
not exceed £20 annual rateable value, s. 37 (2), 
Act of 1891. Then, except where the holding is a 
small holding, i.e. a holding of less that £10 
annual rateable value, or such higher sum as the 
Congested Districts Board fix, the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board can sell to the tenants, the tenants, 
getting advances from the Land Commission for 
the purchases. But where the holdings are small 
holdings, as above defined, the Congested Districts 
Board can only sell to the tenants without any 
advance from the Land Commission. It would 
appear, therefore, that if the Congested Districts 
Board will do it, they could buy estates such as 
these, i.e., the parts in the 'hands of the tenants 
and the parts in the hands of the landlord, get 
the purchase money advanced by the Land Com- 
mission if the county limit has not been exceeded 
amalgamate the holdings so chat each will exceed 
£10 annual rateable value but not exceed £20 
annual rateable value and then sell, to each tenant 
in which cases the Land Commission could ad- 
vance the purchase moneys to each tenant. 


(3.) Counsel will also favour Querists with the bene- 
fit of such general advice for their guidance in the 
matter, as he may consider necessary : — 

3. It appears to me that if the Laud Commis- 
sion take the guarantee of these societies, as I 
suggest in No. 1 answer, it would give all tine 
tenant purchasers the interest in the payment of 
the purchase annuities, and in the prosperity of 
the holdings, and the purchasers thereof that is 
desired, and the real risk is the having first to 
make permanent tenancies by amalgamation of 
lands in hands with lands in tenancies. 


John Wakely, 43, Lower Leeson-street. 
December 12th, 1898. 


E. — Draft of Bill promoted by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society and submitted to the 
Right Hon. Gerald Balfour, then Chief Secretary, by a Deputation from the Society on 25th 
January, 1899. 


The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Bill, 1899. 

A Bill to further amend the Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) Acts and for other purposes relating thereto : — 

Whereas there are in Ireland a large number of 
tenants occupying holdings upon which, owing to 
their insufficient size, they are unable to maintain 
themselves and their families. And Whereas it is 
desirable that such tenants should have their hold- 
ings enlarged by the addition of newly-acquired land 
or should, where no such land can be acquired, be 
enabled to migrate to other land elsewhere. And 
Whereas, from lack of capital and owing to the 
depressed economic and social conditions affecting 
such tenants, they are not generally in a position to 
successfully cultivate larger holdings than those 
which they now occupy. And Whereas there have 
been and are being and are proposed to be constitu- 
ted under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 
1893, and the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, as 
amended by the Societies’ Borrowing Powers Act, 


1898, Societies which have for their objects, among 
other purposes, the provision for their members of 
working capital, the acquisition for them of the re. 
quirements of the farming industry of the best 
quality and upon the most advantageous terms, in 
order to increase the volume and lower the cost of 
agricultural production so as to enable them to com- 
pete with the farmers of other countries, the disposal 
of live stock and farm produce in the best and most 
economical way, and the general improvement of the 
methods and habits of the farming community in the 
several districts in which the said Societies are or 
may be situate. And Whereas such of the said 
Societies as have been constituted find that by reason 
of the inadequate size of the holdings of many of 
their members as aforesaid, the said members cannot 
avail themselves of the advantages which the said 
Societies offer and are unable to take their part in 
extending the utility of such Societies. And 
Whereas neither the Irish Land Commission nor the 
Congested Districts Board for Ireland have sufficient 
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appendix vi. powers under the Land Purchase Acts or otherwise to 
• — advance monies for the enlargement of such holdings 

as aforesaid, nor have the said Commission nor the 
said Board facilities or powers sufficient or avail- 
able for promoting the prosperity of such tenants 
after enlargements of their holdings. And Whereas 
it is desirable that such Societies should be enabled 
to facilitate the acquisition of land by their said 
members. 


Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty by and with the consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this 
present Parliament assembled and by the authority 
of the same as follows: — 

1. For the purpose of enlarging or of amalgamating 
or of improving holdings and of enabling the tenants 
of holdings to acquire the same, together with the 
additional land that may be necessary for such en- 
largement, amalgamation or improvement, or to 
acquire other land to work with their holdings, or 
on migrating from their holdings it shall be lawful 
for any Society registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893, or under the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896, as amended by the Societies’ Bor- 
rowing Powers Act, 1898, and whose members con- 
sist of tenants or tenants and other persons to agree 
with any landlord or landlords or owner or owners 
of land for the sale to any of such tenants either of 
their respective holdings and of other lands or of 
such holdings or of other lands or of other holdings 
and as to any such lands or holdings in such divi- 
sions for each of such tenants as such Society shall 
determine, and to agree with any landlord for the 
migration of tenants from or to holdings. 

2. Upon the making of such agreement any such 
Society may divide such holdings as may have been 
agreed to be purchased and such other lands among 
any such tenants and may amalgamate such holdings 
as may have been agreed to be purchased with such 
other lands or the divided parts thereof or may divide 
such lands among tenants of holdings, and may de- 
cide upon and declare the proportions of the pur- 
chase money to be payable by each of the tenants, and 
may cause surveys and maps to be made of such hold- 
ings and other lands, so as to show each of such 
holdings as enlarged, amalgamated, divided or im- 
proved, and the Congested Districts Board for Ire- 
land may, out of monies at the disposal of the 
Board, pay to any such Society the expenses such 
divisions, amalgamations, allocations of proportions 
of the purchase money and of such surveys and maps 
and any other expenses properly and necessarily in- 
curred under this Act. 

3. Any such Society may lodge any such agreement 
and surveys and maps, and a schedule giving all 
necessary particulars, with the Land Commission, 
and thereupon the Land Commission may agree to 
advance, and after the making and lodging of agree- 
ments signed by any such tenants and such land- 
lord or landlords or owner or owners of land respec- 
tively for the sale and purchase of such holdings as 
so enlarged or amalgamated or improved, or of such 
other lands as so divided, may advance to any such 
tenants the purchase monies of such holdings or of 
such other lands under the Land Purchase Acts, and 
the Land Commission shall have power where such 
holdings or other lands are purchased from more than 
one landlord or owner of land to allocate the pur- 

f*! 4 5 6 moneys among the several landlords or owners 


4. If the Land Commission agree to advance 
lesser sum, or lesser sums, than originally agreed o: 
any such Society may, with the consent of the lan, 
lords or owners of land, alter and modify the agre 
ments with the landlords or owners of land, and ms 
alter and modify the proportions of the purcha. 
monies to be payable by each tenant, and thereupc 
tnis Act shall apply to such altered agreements. 

5. When the Land Commission agree to advan 
the purchase monies, or any of the purchase monie 
of such holdings or lands, any such Society may pr 
cure agreements for the sale of such holdings an 
other lands, or of such enlarged, amalgamated < 
improved holdings, or of such divided lands, to I 
made and signed by the landlord or landlords < 
owner or owners of land and the tenants respective! 
and lodge the same with the Land Commission. 

6. No holding shall be enlarged, amalgamated i 
improved under this Act so that the annual Poi 


Law Valuation thereof, or of a holding with addi- 
tional land, shall exceed the sum of £20, or such 
larger sum as the Congested Districts Board for 
Ireland may for special reasons sanction, and after 
the making of the agreements and of the enlarge- 
ments or amalgamations or divisions mentioned in 
Section 1, sub-sections (1) and (2) of this Act. the 
Commissioners of Valuation shall, at the request of 
any such Society, cause separate valuations to be 
made of such holdings, so to be and as if such 
holding were enlarged, amalgamated or improved or 
added to. 

7. The provisions of the Land Purchase Acte, as 
amended and extended by this Act, shall apply to 
advances and the making of advances under this 
Act, and advances under this Act shall be deemed 
to be advances under the Land Purchase Acts, and 
the Rules and Forms in force under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts shall, so fai - as applicable, apply to pro- 
ceedings under this Act, and, if necessary, Rules and 
Forms for carrying this Act into effect shall be made 
by the Land Commission. 

8. In addition to the other securities for the re- 
payment of advances under the Land Purchase Acts, 
and for the performance of conditions affecting hold- 
ings purchased under the said Acts, the Land Com- 
mission shall, when making advances under this Act, 
have power to require all the members of any such 
Society whose holdings have been or shall be en- 
larged, amalgamated, improved or added to under 
this Act, to enter into such joint and several securi- 
ties with the Land Commission on behalf of such 
members, their heirs, executors and administrators 
for securing to the Irish Land Commission the re- 
payment of all the advances made to tenants who 
are members of such Society under this Act, and for 
securing and providing that any such tenants shall 
observe and perform all conditions relating to or 
affecting a holding or land purchased under this 
Act, as the Land Commission shall prescribe, and in 
fixing the amount of an advance the Land Com- 
mission shall take this additional security into 
consideration. 

9. In addition to the conditions affecting a hold- 
ing under the Land Purchase Acts after the Land 
Commission have sanctioned an advance therefor, the 
following conditions shall be imposed upon any hold- 
ing or land purchased under this Act after the same 
shall have become vested in the proprietor thereof 
under this Act and the Land Purchase Acts ; that 
is to say, 

(а) Such holding or land shall not be assigned. 

subdivided, or let by the proprietor thereof 
without the consent of the Land Commission. 

(б) There shall not be or be built on any such 

holding or land more than one dwelling- 
house^ and one house only shall be used as a 
dwelling-house on such holding or land and 
where land is added to a holding under this 
Act on which there is a dwelling-house, no 
dwelling-house shall be or be built thereon, 
and no house shall be used as a dwelling- 
house thereon. 

If there shall be a breach of any of the conditions 
of this section, the Land Commission shall cause the 
holding or land as to which such breach has 
occurred to be sold or shall order the same to be for- 
feited to any such Society, and after such order, such 
holding or land shall vest in such Society subject to 
the annuity then due to the Land Commission, and 
to be disposed of by such Society for the purposes of 
•this Act, and in such manner as the Land Commis- 
sion shall prescribe, and the provisions of Section 30 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, shall apply 
to a sale and the proceeds of a sale by the Land 
Commission under this section. 

10. A Society taking any proceedings under this 
Act shall be a Society approved of by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland for the time being, and shall 
provide by its Rules that the Society does not and 
shall not make a profit by the acquisition of land. 

11. In this Act the expression “ the Land Purchase 
Acts ” has the same meaning as in the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1896, and includes Parts III. and 
VI. of that Act, and “Land” includes turf bogs 
and turbary and rights of turbary. 

12. This Act may be cited for all purposes as the 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1899. 
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Documents put in by Mr. E. K. MacGregor, in connection with the evidence given by him 
before the Commission. 


A.— STATEMENT OF THE SALARIES OF THE STAFF OF THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
FOR SCOTLAND FOR 1906-07. 


Headquarters Staff — Charged to Sab-head 

“ Salaries.” 

(a.) Secretary £260 ; 4 Clerks (rising from £60 
to £200), 1 at £134 ; 1 at £119 : 1 at 

£70 ; 1 at £61, 

Messenger allowance, 

£ 

(6.) Engineer (£300 to £400), 303 
Surveyor, . . . 172 

Clerical allowance, . . 50 

£525 of which 
C.D.B. pay 122 


Note.— This is a Statement of the Staff as 
authorised by the Treasury in 1906. The figures 
show a saving on those of 1905-6 (£1,028 for 
salaries) owing to the re-organisation of the 
Engineering Department on the retirement of 
Colonel Gore-Booth, R.E. 


A. Charged to Sub-head G. " Land and Migration.” 


Land Manager, . . 360 

2 Clerks, ... 110 

634 £470 

35 £1,461 


In addition to these general administrative expenses 
there are the following : — 

1. During the construction of each pier, road, or 

other work aided by the Board, a Supervisor 
guards the public interests. These men are 
paid 35s. a week while the job lasts. At pre- 
sent there are eight, engaged on works in 
Lewis, Harris, South Uist., Barra, North of 
Skye, South of Skye, Caithness, and Zetland. 

2. Farm servants, shepherds, grooms, etc., are em- 

ployed on the farms in the hands of the Board ; 
also gamekeepers, while there are a Matron and 
Cook m the Home at Aberdeen. 


Agricultural Inspectors— Charged to Sub-head 
E. “ Agriculture.” 

2 at £100 each, £200 




Congested Districts Board, 

Edinburgh, 8th March, 1907. 


Secretary. 


B. STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS OF SMALL HOLDINGS FOR HALF. IN STRATHNAVER. 


The Congested Districts Board have the option o' 
purchasmg at Whitsunday, 1901, for the sum oi 
±.10,546 10s., the northern portion of Syre Farn 
(excluding the fishing on the river Naver and its 
tributaries), for tbe purpose of ofEering it for re-salt 
in small holdings. The said portion extends to 12, Ilf 
acres or thereby, and includes a considerable are; 
lormerly arable. 

that passe: 

£? rt of Stratta™. the Board propos. 
to constrtute twenty-nine holdings (of which lyo ar, 

four! I™/ 1 ?* and V i 1U ni_ tha ^ the rema ining twenty 
mur) and to separate them by a fence from the re- 

SSSiiri ? th “ 12 ' 116 A“ es 01 ‘hereby which will b. 
ocmpied as . men hill gracing. The said conanoi 
F»ang is estimated to cany 1,200 ewes in winter, anc 
It iriTia n 1 ° tb “ *° tntnmer 400 young sheop 
g/S J" P“t«red by a Club stock, and to each hold- 
SLn™ '” 1 ! 1 bc ‘hare in the ,ai” 

nSeTLS 2 ** 8 “ “ “* iortl * “ the ^ohedule an 


The revenue from the shootings over the said lands 
will be proportionately divisible among the purchasers 
of the twenty-nine holdings, according as the same are 
larger or smaller holdings. A gross rent of £250 has 
been secured for the shootings during the next five 
years. After providing for the owners’ public burdens 
the purchaser of each larger holding may therefore 
expect to receive £12 3s. 9 d., and the purchaser of 
each smaller holding £6 Is. 10£d., yearly, as his 
share of the shooting rent, and if proper care is taken 
of the shooting the tenants may come to derive a still 
greater return from it. 

The Board will only purchase the lands in question 
if they find there is a sufficient demand for these 
holdings from applicants of a suitable class. To as- 
certain as to this matter the Board have meantime 
had the proposed holdings laid off and their boun- 
daries marked on a plan, and they now offer them for 
sale provisionally, along with the rights of common 
pasture thereto attached, with entry at Martinmas 
ioni ’ 


2 H 
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I. The acreage of arable and outrun, and total area of each individual holding, the share in the common 
pasture pertaining to each holding, the price of each holding with its interest in the common pasture and 
the shooting, as also the yearly annuity, are as follows: — 


Extent ot Holding. 


Humber i 
of 

Ho ling. 


Annuity re- j Sum which Probable Xet 
quired for 50 \ may be Cost after 

Years to | expected as Deducting 
Repay Price ; Share of Share of 
if Advanced. , Shooting Rent. Shooting Rent 


5- 825 

6- 650 

7- 350 


24-50Q 

26-425 

10-980 


25-21U 
28-050 
21-790 
20-950 1 


20- 675 

21- 625 
15 625 


32-725 

18-980 

24-610 


19- 377 
13-703 

20- 460 
26-660 


43-165 

36-920 

31-820 

34-165 


22-910 
24-175 
26-275 I 


£ s. /I 
315 18 ( 


309 3 ( 
315 18 t 

310 10 C 
780 12 l 

309 3 C 
309 3 C 
302 8 C 
815 18 0 
307 10 0 
S07 16 C 
302 S 0 
302 8 0 
295 13 0 


625 1 ( 
10.516 10 ( 


11 14 I 
11 10 I 
28 18 : 


5 12 2 
5 2 2 
5 6 2 


5 2 2 
512 2 
1012 3 

5 7 2 

4 17 2 

5 7 2 
5 12 2 

16 14 6 

5 7 2 
5 7 2 
5 2 2 
5 12 2 
5 6 2 
5 6 2 
5 2 2 

5 2 2 
4 17 2 

6 2 2 
4 12 2 
9 19 S 

10 19 3 


II. To a capable applicant for any one of these 
holdings who lias means sufficient to enter thereto 
with reasonable prospects of success, and to whom the 
Board would be willing to sell, the price will, if ne- 
cessary, be advanced in whole or in part as a loan 
repayable at any time within ten years, with interest 
at 2g per cent., or in fifty years by an annuity of £3 
14s. Id. for each £100 advanced, payable annually at 
Martinmas; payment of the first instalment of the 
annuity becoming due at Martinmas, 1902. 

For a holding costing, say, £315 18s., a purchaser 
thus borrowing its whole price and repaying by an- 
nuity would have to pay £11 14s. yearly for fifty 
years, when the loan would be repaid ; but as he 
would get £6 Is. 10^d. for his share of the shooting 
rent, toe holding, apart from the buildings that mav 
be required, would cost him only £5 12s. L£d. a year. 

The Board will make a free grant to meet the cost 
ot such ring-fencing as is shown on the plan and to 
separate the individual holdings from the common 
hill pasture. 


III. The return from the shootings specified in th 
preceding article is the net rent exclusive of th 
owner s rates and of his proportion of stipend ; bu 
on the annual valuation of the land the purchaser 
rates” “ able ^ for these and for the occupier’ 
Legal and other costs connected with the conveyanc 
the Boa P rd rChaSerS ° f tHeir holdijl g s wiU be borne b; 


- />n holding No 16 at Skull (where then 

EL' aDd °u thouses> P resen % occupied 

bj a shepherd), the purchasers will have to providf 
all necessary buildings to suit themselves, as well a- 
such fences (other than the ring fence), and drains 
136 F e( l 11lsite < bat towards the cosi 
of buildings the Board will advance to purchaser! 
who need it a sum not exceeding £300 for the largei 
holdings and £150 for the smaller holdings on the 

-“z STm! ^ advance /°" *be purchaseofthe land 
viz., £3 14 Is. Id. per cent, for fifty years, or £11 2s 
3d. in respect of an advance of £300, and £5 11s Ud 
in respect of an advance of £150. The exact amnmH 
of U» .dvance, tog.tior rth the SSdSSS 


of the building, will in each case have to be adjusted 
with the Board, and the said advance will only be 
paid on their being satisfied that such a sum has been 
properly expended, or will be properly applied. 

Advances for works other than buildings will only 
be made to a limited extent by special arrangement 
after consideration of individual circumstances. 

V. The whole sheep stock has to be taken by the 
Board at valuation at Whitsunday next. The stock 
and the proportion of rams and young sheep thereto 
effeiring on the Poole hirsel on the Loch Loyal side 
must remain on the ground, and will be resold to the 
applicants at such price as may be arranged. This 
sheep stock shall be held as a Club stock. All sheep 
other than those above mentioned to be disposed of at 
the Board’s risk. 

VI. The management of the Club stock, of the com- 
mon hill pasture, and of the shootings, will be con- 
ducted by a Committee of five persons, to be ap- 
pointed every three years by the twenty-nine pur- 
chasers of the holdings and their respective successors 
from among their own number, st a general meeting. 
After the first election (which shall take place as 
subsequently provided) the meeting shall be held on 
or within three days of the 28th day of May in each 


■Bye-laws for summoning meetings, conducting busi- 
ness, and carrying on all competent proceedings, will 
be framed by the Congested Districts Board at a later 
date, and may from time to time be amended and 
altered by the Board ; and each purchaser and his 
successors and his and their assignees shall be bound 
to obey and uphold the said bye-laws, and the rules 
promulgated under them by the Club Farm Commit- 
tee, while the Club Farm endures. 


As soon as purchasers for the different holdings 
have been arranged with, the Board will call them 
together to elect a committee for the purpose of 
engaging a shepherd, taking delivery of the stock, 
eneiring to the Poole hirsel above mentioned, and 
carrying on the management till their successors have 
been elected. 


If differences should arise between any of the pur- 
chasers or their successors regarding their common 
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rights, these shall be referred to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or their successors in office, or to an 
arbiter appointed by them, and the decision so arrived 
at shall be final and binding, and not subject to 
review. 

VII. The Congested Districts Board will accept 
repayment at any time of the balance of an advance 
made by them, but, until the advances to the pur- 
chaser of any holding shall have been fully repaid, 
with the interest rccrued thereon, the holding shall 
be possessed subject to the following conditions: — 

(a) Every sum due to the Board in respect of an 

advance shall be punctually paid. 

(b) Each purchaser or his successor shall reside on 

his holding, and cultivate the same by him- 
self or his family and servants in proper 
rotation, and according to the rules of good 
husbandry. N o purchaser shall sublet his liold- 
ing in whole or in part. 

(c) Each purchaser or his successor shall keep the 

dwelling-house and other buildings on his 
holding insured against fire, with an office to 
be approved by the Board, in a sum that will 
suffice to reinstate them in the event of a 
total loss. 

(d) Each purchaser or his successor shall maintain 

in good tenantable condition the whole build- 
ings, fences, roads, and drains on his holding 
(including the extent of ring fence adjacent 
to his own holding), whether constructed by 
means of advances from the Board or other- 
wise, and shall refrain from carrying on any 
operations destructive to the productivity 
and value of the holding. 

(e) If the purchaser shall die during the currency 

of the period over which his loan extends, 
the Board shall be entitled to determine the 
heir who is to succeed him in the holding, 
giving a preference, if practicable (as to 
which the Board shall be the sole judge), to 
the heir indicated by the deceasing occupant 
in any valid testamentary or other writing 
left by him ; and such heir, on being recog- 
nised as occupant by the Board, shall take 
upon himself the whole obligations of his 
predecessor, including liability for any ar- 
rears of the payments due under his agree- 
ment ; and a, similar power of determining 
the heir who is to succeed to the holding shall 
be vested in the Board in all subsequest cases 
of the death of the occupant during the cur- 
rency of the said period. 


(/) Ifj on the death of the- purchaser or any sub- 
sequent occupant, none of his relatives or 
heirs desire to take up the succession, the 
Board shall be entitled to sell the holding 
under the same conditions as are provided 
m Article VIII. hereof for the case of sale 
on default. 

(o) Any question between the Board and the several 
purchasers as to the meaning of the conditions 
inserted in their respective conveyances shall 
be determined by two arbiters mutually 
chosen, or by an oversman whom they may 
appoint, and the decision of such arbiter or 
oversman shall be final and conclusive. 


VIII. Where default is made in complying wit] 
any one or more of the foregoing conditions, the Con 
gested Districts Board shall be entitled to give tb 
purchaser warning, by a letter delivered at his dwel 
ling-house on the holding, that continued non-fulfil 
ment of such conditions will incur forfeiture of tb 
holding ; and if, after three months from the date o 
mch warning, the default shall not have been reme 
aied, the Board may declare the purchaser’s who! 
rights in and to the said holding forfeited, and ma’ 


sell the holding to the highest bidder who is not 
already the occupant of another holding, and who 
offers for the subjects exposed, with a view to personal 
occupation and possession, with entry to the new 
purchaser at the next term of Whitsunday, repaying 
out of the sale price any sums due to the Board or 
expended by them in making good the default of the 
dispossessed occupant or his predecessor, and handing 
over to him or his heir any balance of the selling price 
that may remain. 


appendix til. 


Bankruptcy or the granting of a Trust Deed for 
behoof of creditors shall also be held as incurring for- 
feiture of the holding, and entitling the Board to 
sell and convey the holding to another purchaser. 

? v ' Purchasers sJl all not be entitled to assign their 
Holdings, except with the consent, in writing, of the 
Congested Districts Board, until their indebtedness 
to the Board has been discharged and the Board, shall 
be entitled to withhold their consent on the ground, 
among others, that the proposed assignee is not of the 
class for whom the holding was designed. 


X. No purchaser, nor the successor in title of any 
purchaser, shall sub-divide his holding under any 
pretext whatever. 


XI. The Board reserves power, in negotiating the 
terms of their conveyances with the several pur- 
chasers, to make such alterations in the foregoing 
conditions as may in the circumstances seem to them 
expedient. 


A plan of the northern section of Syre, showing the 
extent of each of the proposed holdings and of the 
common pasture, may be seen with Mr. Chisholm, 
harm Manager, Syre, who will be prepared, on re- 
ceiving timeous notice, to point out on the ground 
the boundaries of the several holdings 


Applications are only invited from Sutherland men 
and a preference will be given to crofters from con- 
gested districts, by whose removal some of the pressure 
ot population may be relieved. 


ivnen mere are more applicants than one for a 
holding, and there is no reason for giving either of 
them a preference, the selection will be made bv 
ballot. Applicants for any particular holding should 
state which, if any, of the other holdings they would 
be prepared to take, in the event of the one 'applied 
for not being obtainable. Their applications, with 
references, should be lodged with the Secretarv of the 
Congested Districts Board, 6 Parliament Square. 
Edinburgh, on or before 1st February, 1901. 


R. R. MACGREGOR, 


Congested Districts Board, 

Edinburgh, 26 th December, 


Secretary. 


1900. 


SOUMING. 

Single Holding. — 1 horse; 4 cows; 20 sheep. 

Double Holding.— 2 horses ; 8 cows ; 40 sheep. 

Any cattle beast under age of one year shall not 


Sheep taken over from Duke of Sutherland. 


- 

Sold. 

1 To be paid 
for by 
j Settlers. 

| Total. 

Rams, 

47 

11 

58 

Ewe Hoggs, 

326 

152 

478 

Ewes— all ages, 

1,454 

233 

1,687 

Ewe lambs 

1476 

135 

WH 


3.103 

531 

3.634 
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APPENDIX VI I. 

— C.— STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS OF SMALL HOLDINGS FOR SALE! IN BARRA 


The Congested Districts Board have purchased the 
farm of North Bay and part of the farm of Eoli- 
garry for the purpose of offering these lands for re- 
sale in small holdings. The area acquired extends to 
2,902 acres or thereby, including 270 acres computed 
for the islands of Fuiay, Luigafhada, and some other 
small islets lying between North Bay and the Sound 
of Hellisay. 

A plan has been prepared showing the intended 
holdings and their boundaries duly laid off and 
coloured, and to this plan reference is made. 


The part marked “ Pendicle ” on the plan is Machair 
land, and is to be apportioned between Lots 1 to 9 
inclusive, of the township of Grean. Lot 10 (Grean) 
is mainly Machair, and part of this lot, as well as 
certain knolls on the “Pendicle,” are on no account 
to be broken up, as they would blow. 

The township of Cleat has IS lots, and these, to- 
gether with Lots 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the township 
of Grean, will each have one equal share in the com- 
mon pasture apportioned to these townships. 


The Board now offer the said holdings for sale, 
along with the rights of common pasture thereto re- 
spectively attached, with entry at Whitsunday, 1902. 


Access to the ground, however, for tillage and 
otherwise will be given as soon as the Board can com- 
plete the necessary arrangements. 

The holdings laid off are 58 in number. Of these 
33 are in the neighbourhood of North Bay, and are 
intended as fishermen's holdings. There are 25 hold- 
ings on Cleat and Grean of a larger class. 

The townships formed are named Cleat, Grean, 
Ardveenish, North Bay, Bayherivagh. and Bogach ; 
and the land has been divided as follows, viz. : — 

1st. Retain in connection with Bayher- 
ivagh (North Bay) House — Acres. 

Arable and land enclosed . . . 22-300 

Fuiay and other islands . . . 270-000 


2nd. Ben Verrisaig and Ben Obe grazings 693,000 
To be common to — Acres. 

Lots 1 to 9, inclusive (Bay- 
herivagh) . . . 59-300 

Lots 1 to 8, inclusive 
(Bogach) .... 79-550 
Lots 1 to 5, inclusive (Grean 60-300 

199-150 

3rd. Easter slope of Ben Erival from red 
dotted line A, B, C, on the plan above 
referred to, and lying between march 
fence and public road . . . 390-000 

Common to— Acres. 

Lots 1 to 13, inclusive (Ard- 
veenish, extending to . 132-500 
Lots 1 to 3. inclusive (North 
Bay Inn) .... 23-000 

155-500 

4th. Western portion of Ben Erival and 
Ben Cleat, including part lying be- 
tween both townships and Aid Grean 


to the west 
To be common to — 
Lots 1 to 15, 
(Cleat) 

Lots 6 to 10, 
(Grean) 


Acres. 

inclusive 

. 139-660 
inclusive 

. 109-750 


Portion marked “ Pendicle ” 


Lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Grean will each have two 
shares ; while, on the other hand, each lot in Bay- 
herivagh and Bogach will have one share in the com- 
mon pastures of Ben Verrisaig and Obe. 

Each of the Ardveenish Lots and Lots 1, 2, and 3 
of North Bay Inn will have an equal share in the 
common pasture of Easter Ben Erival. 


The annual payment falling to 'be made for each of 
the 15 lots in Cleat and for Lots 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 
(Grean) will be £5 ; for 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 (Grean), 
£4 10s. each ; and for the 33 lots in Bayherivagh’ 
Bogach, North Bay Inn, and Ardveenish, £2 10s. 


Legal and other costs connected with the convey- 
ance to the purchasers of their holdings will be borne 
by the Board. 

The Board are advised that a road should be formed 
from or near the letter “O” on the plan along the 
course thereon marked, for the accommodation of the 
township of Cleat. It will be made about a mile in 
length to meet local requirements. The Board will 
bear the whole expense of this road. They are keep- 
ing m view that the new occupants have to obtain 
their peats from Ben Obe Common, and that it is im- 
portant they have a convenient road leading to the 
moss. ® 


with regard to fencing, the Board are prepared to 
undertake the cost of a fence at the outside of each 
township but on condition only that each occupant 
concerned erect a stock-proof fence to the satisfaction 
of the Board at the end of his lot. 


The following schedule sets forth: 

(1) The number of each lot. 

(2) The name of each township. 

(3) The area of each lot. 

(4) The area of the common pastures. 

(5) The respective shares in the common pastures. 

(6) The purchase price for each lot; and 

(7) The annual payment required for 50 years 
to repay price. 


[Table 
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Advances for "works other than buildings will only 
be made to a limited extent by special arrangement 
after consideration of individual circumstances. 

Bye-laws for summoning meetings, conducting busi- 
ness, and carrying on all competent proceedings will 
be framed by the Congested Districts Board at a 
later date, and may from time to time be amended 
and altered by the Board ; and each purchaser and his 
successors and hie or their assignees shall be bound 
to obey and uphold the said bye-laws and the rules 
promulgated under them. 

If differences should arise between any of the pur- 
chasers or their successors regarding their common 
rights, these shall be referred to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or their successors in office, or to an 
arbiter appointed by them, and the decision so ar- 
nved at shall 'be final and binding, and not subject 
to review. 

The Congested Districts Board will accept repay- 
ment at any time of the balance of an advance made 
by them, but, until the advances to the purchaser of 
any holding shall have been fully repaid, with the 
interest accrued thereon, the holding shall be pos- 
sessed subject to the following conditions: — 

(а) Every sum due to the Board in respect of an 

advance shall be punctually paid. 

(б) Each purchaser or his successor shall reside on 

his holding, and cultivate the same by him- 
self or his family and servants in proper 
rotation, and according to the rules of good 


husbandry. No purchaser shall sublet or sub- 
divide his holding in the whole or in part 
under any pretext whatever. 

(c) Each purchaser or his successor shall keep the 

dwellinghouse and other buildings on his 
holding insured against fire, with an office to 
be approved by the Board, in a sum that will 
suffice to 'reinstate them in the event of a 
total loss. 

(d) Each purchaser or his successor shall maintain 

in good tenantable condition the whole build- 
ings, fences, roads, and drains on his hold- 
ing (including the extent of ring fence ad- 
jacent to his own holding), whether con- 
structed by means of advances from the Board 
or otherwise, and shall refrain from carrying 
on any operations destructive to the produc- 
tivity and value of the holding. 

(e) If the purchaser shall die during the currency 

of the period over which his loan extends, the 
Board shall be entitled to determine the heir 
who is to succeed him in the holding, giving 
a preference, if practicable (as to which the 
Board shall be the sole judge), to the heir 
indicated by the deceasing occupant in any 
valid testamentary or other writing left by 
him ; and such heir, on being recognised as 
occupant by the Board, shall take upon him- 
self the whole obligations of his predecessor, 
including liability for any arrears of the 
payments due under his agreement; and a 

21 
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Appendix VII. similar power of determining the heir who 

— is to succeed to the holding shall be vested 

in the Board in all subsequent cases of the 
death of the occupant during the currency of 
the said period. 

(/) If, on the death of the purchaser or any subse- 
quent occupant, none of his relaives or heirs 
desire to take up the succession, the Board 
shall be entitled to sell the holding under the 
same conditions as are provided herein for 
the case of sale on default. 

(' /) Any question between the Board and the several 
purchasers as to the meaning of the condi- 
tions inserted in their respective conveyances 
shall be determined by two arbiters mutually 
chosen, or by an oversman whom they may 
appoint, and the decision of such arbiter 
or oversman shall be final and conclusive. 

Where default is made in complying with any one 
or more of the foregoing conditions, the Congested 
Districts Board shall be entitled to give the purchaser 
warning, by a letter delivered at his dwellinghouse 
on the holding, that continued non-fulfilment of such 
conditions will incur forfeiture of the holding ; and 
if. after three months from the date of such warn- 
ing. the default shall not have been remedied, the 
Board may declare the purchaser’s whole rights in 
and to the said holding forfeited, and may sell the 
holding to the highest bidder who is not already the 
occupant of another holding, and who offers for the 
subjects exposed, with a view to personal occupation 
and possession, with entry to the new purchaser at 
the next term of Whitsunday, repaying out of the 
sale price any sums due to the Board or expended 
by them in making good the default of the dispos- 
sessed occupant or his predecessor, and handing over 
to him or his heir any balance of the selling price that 
may remain. 

Bankruptcy or the granting of a Trust Deed for 
behoof of creditors shall also he held as incurring 


forfeiture of the holding, and entitling the Board to 
sell and convey the holding to another purchaser. 

.Purchasers shall not be entitled to assign -their hold- 
ings, except with the consent, in writing, of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, until their indebtedness to 
the Board has been dsclvarged, and the Board shall 
be entitled to withhold their consent on the ground, 
among others, that the proposed assignee is not of the 
class for whom the holding was designed. 

The Board reserves power, in negotiating the terms 
of their conveyances with the several purchasers, to 
make such alterations in the foregoing conditions as 
may in the circumstances seem to them expedient. 

Loans necessary for buildings and also the nature 
and character of the building will in each case have 
to lie adjusted with the Board. 

Applicants must state the township in which they 
desire a holding. 

Allocation of the holdings will be by ballot. 

Applications with full particulars of the appli- 
cant’s age, trade (if any), stock, capital, &c., should 
be lodged with the Secretary of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, 6 Parliament Square, Edinburgh, on or 
before 1st November, 1901. 

R. It. MacGregor, 

Secretary. 

Congested Districts Board. Edinburgh, 

24th September, 1901. 


Soumi-ng. 

Township of Cleat— 3 cows ; 1 horse ; 8 sheep. 
Township of Grean — 3 cows ; 1 horse ; 8 sheep. 

of „ Bayherivagh, Bogach, Ardvoenish, 
; 4 sheep. 


?ow ; 1 horse 
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